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THE CHINA 
MANDARIN. 



I 5 S PENBERTHY sat before a 
clear leaping fire with a copy 
of the Curio in one hand and 
a cigarette in the other. Her 
foot tapped the fender im¬ 
patiently and she frowned. 
She was pea ding one of her 
own articles, the latest to ap¬ 
pear; it dealt with Chinese porcelain of the Laong 
Si period* and was illustrated with two full-page 
reproductions of her own famous Laong Si plates. 
The reproductions were printed carelessly and 
crudely and did no justice to the delicate beauty 
of the originals. Therefore Miss Penberthy 
frowned. 

It was live o'clock of an autumn afternoon 
and already dusk was drawing down. Miss 
Penberthy read on to the end of a paragraph 
that blurred before her eyes and put the magazine 
down. The firelight gleamed on her silver 
shoe-buckles and shining silken stockings. A 
tall thin woman of forty-six, she had been 
beautiful in her arrogant youth, and still retained 
a certain aquiline attractiveness, although long 
residence in the Orient had sallowed her pale 
skin and a loveless life had hardened her narrow 
lips. 

Her father, 9 fr Evelyn Penberthy, had been 
British Consul at Peking, and there she had spent 
eleven years of her life ; she returned to England 
when she was thirty-four, and three years later 
Sir Evelyn died, leaving his only child with an 
income of rather under seven hundred a year, 
and one of the finest collections of Chinese Curios 
in the world. 

They shone around her now, those ancient 
treasures 1 for the walls of her drawing-room were 
lined with glass-fronted cupboards, filled with 
Vol. 1V l— t. 
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the quaint handiwork of long-dead Eastern 
artists. Between the two long narrow windows 
that looked upon Regent's Park a high cupboard 
stood, on whose shelves gleamed rows of plates 
coloured like Michaelmas daisies and monthly 
roses ; this was the famous Laong Si porcelain 
whose beauty had been so unsuccessfully repro¬ 
duced in the Curio . 

And to the right of the fireplace, by Miss 
Penberthy p s side, was the greatest treasure of all- 
This was a life-size mandarin of coarse china- 
clay. who sat with crossed short legs on a square 
rose-coloured cushion, A wonderful piece of 
work it was. extraordinarily lifelike and faithful 
to the smallest detail. The head was hung 
loose on a bar inside the body, and a touch would 
send it nodding with a grotesque effect of 
drowsiness. The broad yellow face was seamed 
with wrinkles and the great cheeks sagged heavily 
towards the chin. The eyes were closed, and 
it was as though the pouched and lashless lids 
had but just fallen in a moment's somnolence. 
A long narrow black moustache hung limply 
over the bosom of the dress, and at the corner 
of the mouth was a great brown mole from which 
three long straggling hairs sprouted. The fat 
yellow hands with their long, taper nails vrere 
clasped across the enormous paunch + Upon the 
head a black conical cap with a round button of 
red glass, and on the huge squatting body a 
robe of deep yellow, embroidered on chest and 
back with dying cranes. 

The silent china figure was instinct with life 
and force. It was not an ornament that the 
person of average imagination would have cared 
to have in his living room, It drew the eyes with 
an extraordinary fascination, and filled the mind 
with flying suggestions of evil* Miss Penberthy, 
however, was an intellectual woman, but not an 
imaginative one. She cherished the mandarin 
because it had been given her by her lather the 
year before his deaths and for her father she had 
felt a great affection! 1 m 
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Findlay Osborn* the celebrated Eastern expert, 
had pronounced the figure to date from the 
seventeenth century, and it was evident from 
the embroidered robe and red-buttoned cap 
that the original had been of high rank. On a 
close examination Osborn had discovered a few 
tiny Chinese ciphers engraved upon one of the 
tassels of the .cushion. He had examined them 
eagerly through a microscope, finding, however, 
to his disappointment, no name, but a short 
sentence which seemed singularly inapplicable. 
" He hath the voice of a bird/' thus Osborn 
translated the inscription. 

Even Osborn had cried out at the eerie sugges¬ 
tion of life that hung around the still figure, and 
had protested half-jokingly against its installa¬ 
tion in Miss Penberthy's drawing-room. 

Miss Penberthy laughed with gentle incom¬ 
prehension of her old friend's point of view. 

" He shall be my mascot," she said, " and I 
will always keep him under my eye. Besides, 
he was father's gift." 

" Better not," said old Findlay Osborn ; " but 
if you will have him here, don't look at him too 
much. Don't think of him too' much. He has 
the devil of a way of drawing one's attention. 
There's a—I don't know what to call it—a 
waiting look about the thing. ‘ There are more 
1 things in heaven and earth,' you know. Miss 
Penberthy." 

Miss Penberthy smiled again uncoraprehend- 
ingly. She knew all that was necessary about 
the things of earth and had no use for the things 
of heaven. 

So for thirteen years the mandarin had sat 
placidly on his cushion by the fire, hands folded, 
eyes closed, loose underlip a-droop ; and always 
his yellow face drew the eyes with a horrible 
attraction, and always there was about him that 
air of listening and of waiting. 

Miss Penberthy rose and went to draw the 
curtains and fasten the folding shutters before 
switching up the light. An owl hooted from the 
near Zoo, and there was a sound of brisk footfalls 
on the pavement arjd a murmur of voices. 

And it was then that Miss Penberthy heard a 
noise that made her pause and listen for it to 
come again. It was a noise like the slamming 
of a hundred front doors at once, and it seemed 
to come from far away. There was no further 
sound, and she pulled the shutters vigorously 
together and fastened them. She w*ould make 
up the fire and then go and get some tea. Her 
daily servant had gone home for the afternoon, 
and a pleasant fire, together with some newly- 
arrived reviews and magazines, had made her 
neglect her afternoon's refreshment. 

She looked about for the poker. And there 
came again the sound she had heard before, three 
times in quick succession. Boom ! Boom ! boom ! 

And Miss Penberthy realized that it was the 
ominous sound of heavy guns in the far distance. 

She went to the door, and just as she reached 
it the noise of guns crashed forth from Hampstead 
Heath ; the floor shook beneath her feet. Crash ! 
and she could hear the upward whine and whistle 
of the shells. As she went down the stairs with 
involuntarily quickened steps and turned the 


light up in the basement kitchen there came a 
deafening reverberation of sound, like the beating 
of a thousand hammers on an immense brass 
gong. 

As Miss Penberthy filled the kettle at the tap 
and heard the crashing and whistling of the 
shells she was conscious of a heart beating 
rapidly, and of a quick sense of satisfaction in the 
knowledge that the kitchen was almost under¬ 
ground. 

She decided to fetch a magazine from upstairs ; 
it was no use sitting doing nothing, and the raid 
was likely to go on for some time. 

As she reached the drawing-room on the first 
floor there was a crash that made the windows 
tremble in the frames. Miss Penberthy con¬ 
quered an impulse to run, and walked slowly 
towards the door. It sounded very close ; and 
one distinct sound like that probably meant a 
bomb ; there was no reason why the next bomb 
should not fall on her own house; not likely, 
of course, and, of course, one was practically safe 
in the basement. 

All this passed through her head as she turned 
the handle of the door ; and at that moment the 
dying fire made a sudden leap and a bright 
tongue^ of flame shot up and illuminated the 
dark room for a quick moment. It shone 
especially on the smooth features of the Chinese 
mandarin. 

"He's not very heavy," she said to herself, 
and went rapidly to the fireside ; she clasped 
the china figure and raised it in her arms. It was 
heavy, but not heavier than a small child, for 
the china was thin and the figure hollpw. She 
carried it dowmstairs amidst a perfect tornado of 
noise ; the guns were never still. 

She stood the mandarin gently down by the 
dresser, as far as possible from the window, and 
took breath. Now r that the impulse was over 
she was inclined to smile at herself for bringing 
the thing downstairs. 

So she made herself some tea, and sat down by 
the table on one of the uncomfortable wooden 
chairs. The racket of shells going up from the 
guns all around London [was really deafening, 
and the noise seemed to grow louder every 
moment. She was conscious of a certain rest¬ 
lessness, the result of slightly disordered nerves, 
and was surprised at her own agitation. There 
was nothing to worry about, she told herself, 
and drew- herself sharply upright. The chance 
of a bomb falling on her house was very remote, 
and supposing such a thing did happen—well ! 
what must be, must be . . and it would 

probably be a speedy death. 

Miss Penberthy found herself listening intently 
to the noise of the guns, trying to distinguish 
the explosion of bombs from the crash of friendly 
defending shells. She heard once a metallic 
and shattering sound that seemed so close it 
might have been a bomb dropped in the opposite 
park. Once or tw'ice she thought she could 
distinguish the heavy purr of machinery above 
the clatter and whistle of the guns. 

She was conscious of an acute and quite 
unaccustomed desire for company. Miss Pen- 
bertl||j.j|ia^pal|\Spi.ys. ^)^ji^.|i^pn/i|jj.*ss, for although 
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her dignity and decisiveness had attracted many 
women, and particularly young girls, towards 
her for a while, her absolute lack of emotion and 
a certain hard unbeautiful agnosticism had sooner 
or later repelled each one. 

The gunfire ceased for several minutes, but 
broke out again with a more tremendous fury 
of sound than ever. Miss Penberthy got up and 
poked the fire, stirring it to a bright blaze, and 
then went and sat down again on a chair by 
the window. Her eyes, roving about the room 
in a vague search for something to occupy her 
hands, fell on the Chinese mandarin where he 
sat by the dresser, and remained there, held by 
an awful fascination. 

Her lips fell apart and every pulse in her body 
seemed to be stilled ; for the eyes of the figure 
were raised and a pair of dull, narrow, slanting 
eyes were looking straight into her own. 

A cold horror seized her; she felt herself 
unable to move, and her eyes could not leave 
those sinister black ones that looked out at 
her unwinkingly from the dead china face. 

With a furious effort she pulled herself together. 
It was absurd, ridiculous I Her nerves were 
perhaps slightly upset by the raid and she was 
imagining impossibilities. 

She felt sick and sleepy ; a great lassitude was 
on her limbs. It seemed to be from very far 
away that she heard the booming of the guns ; 
their whistles and crashes were rather like the 
noises that resound in the ears of a patient under 
an anaesthetic. The words of Findlay Osborn 
repeated themselves over and over in her brain 
and seemed to keep time to the crashing of the 
shells. 

” There are more things in heaven and earth,” 
she found herself whispering with dry lips. She 
wondered in a vague, tired sort of way if she 
were going to be ill. Her eyelids were heavy as 
lead, but with a great effort she opened her eyes. 

A blaze of light smote upon them, so that she 
blinked, and could not see before her for a 
moment. Miss Penberthy wondered if she were 
in delirium, for she was not sitting in her warm 
kitchen any longer, but standing in a huge open 
hall. It was daylight, and an extraordinary 
white brilliance was upon everything; then she 
saw that the domed roof far above her head was 
of crystal that glittered with blue and red points 
of light; through it she could see a deep blue 
sky. 

Straight before her and about fifty yards away 
many people in loose clothes of brilliant colours 
were standing in a semicircle with their faces 
away from her; she noticed strange beasts and 
birds embroidered heavily on most of their 
silken backs. As she watched they raised their 
arms above their heads, and then bowed slowly 
towards the ground. Then she saw that they 
were grouped around a throne that stood on a 
low dais, and that on either side of the throne 
there were many more men standing stiff and 
still ; they had the appearance of soldiers 
standing on guard. 

The throne was of carven jade with thick legs 
cunningly fashioned like the talons of great 
birds, and a round canopy of fringed embroidered 


tapestry threw' a shadow over him who sat 
beneath it. 

The man who sat there cross-legged upon the 
throne was of huge corpulence, and was clothed 
in a robe of deep yellow; he leant negligently 
back, and his long, taper fingers grasped the 
carven arms of his majestic seat. 

Miss Penberthy felt a chili at her heart. She 
knew, before raising her glance to the face, w hose 
eyes they were that looked out from the shadow 
of the canopy. A huge pale yellow face with lax 
cheeks, loose hanging lips with deep lines at the 
comers, bulging wrirfkled lids that overhung 
small dull black eyes ; as she had seen the china 
figure of the mandarin sit day after day by her 
own comfortable fireside, so now she saw that 
figure in the flesh in all the pomp of his temporal 
splendour; and she was afraid, for the black 
eyes seemed to look straight at her with a 
malignancy that turned her fingers to ice. 

Then memory and common sense came back 
to her. 

” I am dreaming,” said Miss Penberthy in a 
low, matter-of-fact voice. “ There is nothing to 
be frightened of—nothing. This is a dream. 
Soon I shall wake up.” 

And she realized that although every one of 
the guard around the dais was looking straight 
at her, not one of them had given a sign of having 
seen her. So her fear left her, but she had still a 
vague uneasiness. 

She became aware of a low monotonous chant¬ 
ing sound that came apparently from the semi¬ 
circle of men who made obeisance round the 
throne. She strained her ears to listen, but could 
not distinguish any meaning, although she 
thought she heard repeatedly the w’ords ” Hang 
Aku,” intoned in a long drawl; and at every 
recurrence of this name the singers raised their 
arms and bowed to the floor. 

Miss Penberthy began to lose all feeling of 
alarm, and knew only the pleasurable thrill of 
the auditor, when loud music crashes out and the 
curtain slowly rises. Indeed the scene before 
her eyes might have been a tableau in some 
Oriental play. Through an uncurtained archway 
she could see part of another brightly-tapestried 
room, and a farther archway round which four 
armed men stood in conversation. 

As Miss Penberthy watched, the singers stood 
upright, and finished their monotonous chant 
with a loud shout, raising their arms towards 
the roof. 

The mandarin sat like a figure of clay, and gave 
no sign of having watched or listened to the 
performance. Not even his eyes seemed alive; 
black and dull, they stared out from his great 
square face like pieces of stone set in the head of 
some pagan idol. Miss Penberthy watched with 
fascinated attention for hte first movement. 
The soldiers and all who stood around his throne 
seemed also waiting with hushed expectancy ; 
not one of them moved ; only the four men in the 
adjoining hall talked all at once with emphasis 
and gesticulation. 

There was absolute stillness for the space of 
about one miftpjta, Thru the mandarin made a 
motion wjith hand and spoke a few words 
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“a cold horror seized her, and her eyes could not LEAVE THOSE SINISTER black ones 
THAT LOOKED OlJ AT HER UNWIN KINGLY FROM THE DEAD CHINA FACE.'* 
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without turning his head or moving his fixed 
eyes. Miss Penberthy had studied the Chinese 
language and understood it well, but the tone of 
the great mandarin’s voice was so strange and 
unexpected that she started with surprise and 
horror and lost the purport of his speech. It was 
an extraordinary voice to proceed from that 
massive figure. It was thin and high, but per¬ 
fectly clear, and gave the effect of being heard 
from a great distance. Rather pretty in tone 
and with a slightly laboured enunciation, it was 
like the voice of a child heard over the tele¬ 
phone. Each syllable was preceded by a kind 
of shrill whistling noise, which might have been 
due to some defect in the formation of the 
throat. 

The calmly spoken words. seemed to cause 
surprise and dismay among his attendants. 
There was consternation in their movements and 
expression, and a hum of subdued talk arose 
among them. Two of them stepped out and 
stood before the throne as if awaiting orders. 
They were both clothed in coats of fine chain- 
mail and wore flat-topped helmets. The 
mandarin spoke again,'his body still immobile 
and his eyes fixed on space. The two men looked 
at one another with a strange hesitation; then 
they bowed and went together out through the 
archway and disappeared. 

The hum of talk died down and there was a 
breathless silence. It was then that Miss 
Penberthy first became aware of an intermittent 
low noise that seemed to come from outside the 
apartment in^fthich she stood. She noticed also 
a great restlessness on the part of an armoured 
man who stood with his back to the window ; 
he seemed unable to remain with his eyes 
rigidly to the front, but ever and again, as the 
noise of muttering grew louder, would turn his 
head uneasily and glance down out of the window 
with an expression on his face that was like fear. 
Still the great mandarin sat relaxed and silent 
on his carven throne, his hands showing like wax 
against the dark green jade. 

There came the jangling sound of armour, and 
the two men who had left the room at the bidding 
of their lord returned, walking side by side. 
They were followed by an elderly man who walked 
slowly and uncertainly. Miss Penberthy saw 
that his ankles were joined by a fine steel chain 
about a foot in length. There was a metal band 
also on each of his wrists, and these were joined 
by a long chain, which swung as he walked, almost 
to the hem of his long blue robe. He was thin 
and bent, and though his face was but lightly 
lined his long mustachios were grey. His bald 
head was uncovered and gleamed like polished 
sandalwood. An awkward and ungainly' figure 
he was, but not without a certain dignity ; for 
the expression of his face was calm and 
benignant, and he kept his black eyes fixed 
proudly before him as though disdaining to show 
any interest in his surroundings. 

Shuffling and stumbling, he walked a few paces 
behind his glittering guard until they reached 
the foot of the throne, where two soldiers bowed 
their heads before their master and took their 
places in the ranks once more. 


The blue-robed prisoner halted in front of the 
throne. The mandarin who sat there slowly 
turned his head until his small eyes rested on 
the shrunken figure before him. The old man 
seemed to stiffen under that stony gaze and 
raised his chin. Then the mandarin slowly 
parted his lips and Miss Penberthy shrank 
as she heard again that horrible whistling 
breath :— 1 

” So Amun-Ling crosses for the first time the 
threshold of Hang-Aku ! I bid thee welcome, 
Amun-Ling ! " 

The prisoner answered not a word, and the 
gentle voice went on :— 

" Dost thou not admire my splendid halls, 
O Amun-Ling ? ” 

Amun-Ling answered evenly, and his deep 
voice was a strange contrast to that eerie 
whispering :— 

" The floors of thy house, O Hang-Aku, are 
made with dead men’s bones; are not thy r 
tapestries, O tyrant, w'orked with the hairs of 
dead men and dyed in the spilt blood of the 
people ? O usurper and thief, do not the walls 
of thy palace echo with death-cries and curses ? 
How then should I admire thy splendid halls, 
O Hang-Aku ? ” 

” Yet, having entered, shalt thou never leave 
them, Amun-Ling. Thou hast looked thy last 
on the faces of the mob, and hast spoken thy' 
last rebel words in the public squares. Had it 
not been for thee my conquered people would 
have been long ago subdued and content. For 
a long while thou hast been a thorn in my' flesh ; 
but it will be so no longer . . . Thine end 

is at hand, O Amun-Ling.” 

There was a very short silence, broken by’ the 
deep voice of the prisoner :— 

“ And thine, O Hang-Aku ! ” 

He w ent on :— 

"The people love me, Hang-Aku; thee they 
curse. Think well then before thou causest me 
harm lest in my doom thou doomest thine own 
life. Thy people are to be feared, O tyrant ! 
hunger and misery have made them strong as 
wolves.” 

” Nay,” smiled the mandarin, " the people 
fear me. Have I not conquered them ? When 
the mountain vultures have made a scanty meal 
of thy dead body, then will my' people remember 
my power and tremble.” 

” Thou art a fool, O Hang-Aku ! ” responded 
the other evenly'. ” Sitting here in thy great 
palace in the midst of thine evilly-gotten wealth, 
what dost thou know of the people thou hast 
conquered ? Thou plannest how to starve and 
torture them, and how to steal the little that 
remains to them, but how may r est thou estimate 
their power or the fury of their hatred ? . . . 

Yea,” he w r ent on with a rising voice and glancing 
around him at the hushed rows of men on either 
side, ” y’ea, thine own servants know better the 
temper of the people than thou dost. . . . Fool ! 
even at this moment the multitude shout around 
thy palace-gates and the soldiers of thy body¬ 
guard tremble t6 hear it. Listen 1 ” he cried, 
suddenly turning towards the window’ with raised 
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** FOR A LONG WHILE THOU HAST BEEN A THORN IN MY FLESH; BUT IT WILL BE SO NO 
LONGER, THINE END IS AT HAND, O AMUN-LING r if 


In the hush that followed p the noise that Miss 
Penberthy had heard'before was plainly audible ; 
a muttering, rumbling noise that rose and sank, 
with now and then a distinct sound of far-away 
shouting. All eyes followed the direction of 
Amun-Ling's uplifted hands and looked towards 
the great window. 

There came the sibilant whisper of Hang- 
Aku's unearthly voice, " What is there to be 
seen ? ,J 

" There is a great multitude, sire, about the 
palace-gates/’ 

'* Canst thou hear what words they shout ? 

M Sire, they call repeatedly the name of Amun~ 
Ling/* answered the soldier, and his voice was 
agitated. 

M Are they armed ? " ^ 

** A few only, sire , , , but they are in 
great jiumbers ... a great multitude, 
sire—His voice died away ; fear was written 
very plainly on Ms face. 

Hang-Aku made an impatient movement with 
his hand as if in dismissal of a trivial annoy¬ 
ance ; he turned to Amun-Ling* who still stood 
with his thin arms uplifted like a statue of 
vengeance.. 

" Jt had been well for thee, O Amun-Ling, 
if thou hadst admitted my strength and joined 
my councils long ago. Thou hast the confidence 
of these my conquered people and they would 
have followed thee into contented submission. 
I would have given thee powder and wealth, far 
more than was thy portion under the rule of 
that lean fool, my cousin , « , Thou didst 

choose unwisely, Amun-Ling, and the price ol 


thine unwisdom b thy death/ 1 He made a 
motion towards those of his guard who stood 
nearest him, ,£ Let my commands be carried 
out/* 

One of the soldiers stepped out from the ranks 
and hesitated, He made no movement to lay 
hands on the prisoner, but stood as if in doubt, 
casting glances at his companions, who whispered 
agitatedly among themselves. 

There was a pause; then Hang-Aku said, 
gently :— 

f “ 1 have commanded/' 

Still there was no movement on the part of 
hb followers. The great mandarin turned upon 
them. 

" Have I not commanded you, dogs ? " his 
terrible lisping voice broke forth, " Why do ye 
hesitate ? ” 

,J Sire/' said one of them, apprehensively, " the 
multitude . . . have burst the outer gates 

. , , Sire, they cal! the name of Amun-Ling/* 

At that Hang-Aku rose to his feet with a face 
contorted with anger. 

11 Fools and cowards, I have commanded you t 
Am I not your master ? What if a hundred 
lean rebels have entered the ilimsy outer gate ? 
Are there not guards around my palace-walls ? 
Lot my commands be carried out I " 

Under those compelling eyes a second armed 
man stepped out and joined the first. With a 
forced and jerky resolution they marched a few 
paces to where Amun-Ling stood motionless and 
laid their hands upon his arms, Hang-Aku 
seated himsclIIAMe more, a deep frown still upon 
h*U*l¥HHTiraM#C HKSAttK*" of shouting 
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outside The building grew louder, and Miss 
Penberthy could easily distinguish hoarse cries 
of " Amun-Ling ! " 

Amun-Ling shook off with a sudden movement 
the grasp of his captors. Raising his hand with 
a vehement gesture, he cried in a terrible voice:— 

44 I curse, thee, Hang-Aku I Thou sendest 
xne to my death, but thy death also is at hand ! 
Thou dost not know thy danger, Hang-Aku, 
and I rejoice that it is so. Thou hast heard cries 
for mercy, and hast smiled ; thou hast heard 
screams of agony, and hast laughed ; thou hast 
listened to the groans of the dying and found 
them sweet and grateful to thine ear. Now thou 
hearest the roar for vengeance of a maddened 
people and thou payest no heed. Murderer, 
usurper, tyrant, thou hast been called, and hast 
glorified to hear thyself so named. But I name 
thee fool ! fool 1 and again, thou fool ! " 

Hang-Aku regarded his captive with a slight 
cynical smile; then he made a gesture of dis¬ 
missal. The two soldiers tightened their hold 
upon the arms of the prisoner and led him out. 
Under the necessity, of keeping up with the 
long stride of his captors Amun-Ling stumbled 
pitifully, and once almost fell, catching his foot 
in the long chain that swung from his thin 
wrists. 

The mandarin leant back in his chair with 
half-closed eyes,^a faint smile still on his Ups. 
He was the only tranquil figure in that great 
hall. His soldiers were now openly muttering ; 
their faces were full of apprehension. A group 
of them had gathered around the window 
through which cries and shouts became every 
second more plainly audible. After a moment's 
discussion one of them approached the throne. 

“ Sire,’* he said in a thin voice, “ we fear 
. . . dost thou not hear how the rebels . . 

Without opening his eyes Hang-Aku re¬ 
sponded :— 

" Fellow, I do not hear the rebels, I listen 
for another sound." 

And Miss Penberthy, her heart leaping in her 
breast, knew that she also was listening in sick 
horror for another sound. 

It came : a thin wailing noise that sounded so 
close it might have issued from the adjacent hall. 
Higher and higher it rose till it was scarcely 
more than a thin whistle of sound. Then it ceased 
suddenly and there was silence for a moment. 
Hang-Aku turned his head slowly towards the 
archway, his mouth still set in that faint smile. 
Miss Penberthy found that she was trembling 
all over ; she felt sick and her knees were shaking. 

4t I am dreaming," she told herself with a 
horrible sense of reality ; " I am dreaming . . 

There was a thick sound of choking, and then 
a faint monotonous voice uttering unintelligible 
words at a furious rate. The soldiers all stood 
stiff and silent now. The muttering voice grew 
louder, and suddenly broke into a shrill intense 
scream. Miss Penberthy put her hands to her 
ears. 

Still the terrible screaming continued on a 
high sustained note ; it was more like the thin 
metallic sound of a siren than the cry of any 
live creature. 


V 

“ Oh, God 1 ” moaned Miss Penberthy with 
the blood throbbing in her temples; " oh God 1 
thi^is a dream, a dream ! " 

The long inhuman cry ended abruptly on the 
note upon which it ha<J begun. There was no 
further sound. Miss Penberthy put cold hands 
to her forehead and found it covered with sweat. 
The mandarin's evil yellow face was still turned 
towards the archway as if in expectation; still 
it wore that faint curious smile. Hoarse shouting 
was very plainly audible now from beneath the 
great window : many voices were raised. 

There was a cry from one of the men who stood 
by the window, and he turned a white face to his 
companions. 

" They have gunpowder ! ” he said, hoarsely ; 
" we shall all die 'like rats unless they be 
appeased 1 " 

The others crowded about the window ; all 
pretence of order or discipline was abandoned. 
Hang-Aku seemed not to notice ; still he watched 
the archway from under half-closed lids. 

And there came again the jingle of armour, 
and through that archway two soldiers returned 
walking with quick strides. No captive followed 
them. But blood streamed upon the black 
marble floor from a ghastly object that one of 
them carried in his hand. It was a dead man’s 
head, roughly severed and terrible to see. He 
carried it before him, upside down, balanced in 
the palm of hi6 huge hand, his hairy fingers 
spread over the smooth bald crown. The dead 
eyes were wide open.' 

Up to the foot of the throne they marched 
together and there halted, holding the ghastly 
dripping head towards the mandarin. His eyes 
gleamed, and he motioned to them to lay the 
thing down. 

41 Sire ! " cried one of them, flinging himself 
upon the steps of the throne, 44 we are in danger I 
The multitude is strong ! They must be 
appeased, or we are doomed ! doomed 1 " 

Hang-Aku raised his eyes from the contempla¬ 
tion of the bleeding head and glanced casually 
at the prostrate figure before him. 

44 What does the mob desire of me, fel¬ 
low ? " 

44 Sire, they ask that Amun-Ling be given back 
to them. Continually they call the name of 
Amun-Ling." The man glanced with a shudder 
at the pools of blood upon the dark steps. And 
indeed as he spoke a great cry arose :— 

44 Amun-Ling ! give us Amun-Ling ! Death to 
Hang-Aku ! " 

A smile flitted over the evil features of the 
mandarin and he regarded tranquilly the horrible 
object at his feet. Then he rose and descended 
slowly the four steps of his throne. With 
great deliberation he picked up the bleeding 
head and stood looking down at it as it lay in 
his hands. 

44 Amun-Ling ! " shouted the crowd below ; 
*' give us Amun-Ling ! " Hang-Aku strode 
towards the window. His terrified men-at-arms 
fell back from it as he approached. He stopped 
about two feet away and, lifting the blood¬ 
stained head, deliberately flung it through the 
open window among the people below. 
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MURDERER, USURPER, TYRANT, THOU HAST BEEN CALLED. BUI I NAME THEE FOOL I 

FOOL J AND AGAIN, THOU FOOL ! " 


An absolute silence fell. The mandarin ap¬ 
proached close to the window and stood there, 
looking out. 

Then there arose a perfect howl of execration ; 
screams of women mingled with hearse cries of 
men. It was like the roaring of wild beasts in 
the jungle. 

When Hang-Aku turned from the window he 
seemed to have lost his serenity. His face was 
grey and his big lips twitched, 

" It is a great mob f ,J he muttered, " Perhaps 
it were better that all my men should be called 
out. Barricades must be put up." 

He strode towards the archway. One of the 
men at the window exclaimed :— 

" See, see I they are placing barrels of gun¬ 
powder along the walls 1 We are doomed ! 
doomed 1 " 


A perfect pandemonium arose All the 
soldiers shouted together with frantic gestures. 
Some leaned from the window and tried to get 
speech with the men below. 

11 Oh, God l JJ cried Miss Penberthy, appealing 
to a Deity she had never recognized; ” oh, God, 
let this dream end I J< 

The great mandarin paused and strode back 
to the window, his face working. It was evident 
that even he knew fear now. But when he 
appeared at the window such howls and screams 
arose frt m the mob that he drew back again. 

18 Hang-Aku I " shouted the people below. 
"Give us Hang-Aku! Hang-Aku the thief! 
Hang-Aku the murderer ! " 

Hang-Aku pushed his way through the crowd 
and hastened tp dodr.,|-| One of his men hung 
(rom °‘ thc 
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crowd below. He turned with blazing eyes and 
cried out something to those standing behind him, 
*' Hang-Aku I 11 shouted the multitude, 

** This is a dream ! ■" said Miss Penberthy to 
herself ( as before her fascinated eyes the frantic 
men-at-arms seized their lord by the shoulders ; 
their faces were set and white. 

The mandarin turned upon them, and then 
with a sudden realization of their purpose broke 
from them and tried to flee through the arch¬ 
way ; Ms way was barred by three others. One 
of them caught him by the sleeve, but he flung 
off the grasping hand and ran wildly about the 
hall, cowering at last behind the great carved 
throne. 

His men crowded around and dragged him out. 
Miss Penberthy could not see him for the mass 
of pushing, shouting men who surrounded him, 
but she could hear his uncanny, lisping voice 
raided in protest and pleading, 

" This is a dream / 1 she muttered to herself 
like one repeating a formula that has no meaning 
for him ; " this is a dream ; this is a dream," 
With fascinated eyes she watched them drag 
the huge mandarin across the slippery floor 
towards the window. She saw them crowd 
around it and raisfc that massive hotly on their 
shoulders, heard the horrible voice raised in a 
lisping scream , , , Hang-Aku'3 long taper 

nails grasped and clawed at the heads of his men 
as they flung him through the window* A roar 
arose from the mob below, - * 


" Oh I " screamed Miss Penberthy, " I am 
dreaming* dreaming* dreaming J “ Her voice 
seemed to rise to a thin wail and a blackness fell 
upon her eyes. 

When she opened them again the light was 
dim. She found her=elf staring stupidly at 
three rows of shining white discs, which her 
awakening senses gradually recognized as plates 
set out upon a paintafldtchen dresser. 

Her head ached terribly and her limbs seemed 
stiff as she rose slowly to her feet. As she stood 
up she felt a gust of cold wind upon her neck. 
She turned. The window was closed, but the 
night air streamed in from a jagged hole in one 
of the top panes ; there was glass upon the floor 
and table. 

Between the table and dresser squatted the 
headless figure of the china mandarin. There 
before Miss Fenberthy's aching eyes was the 
great yellow-robed body with its placidly- 
clasped hands ; but the once malignant head lay 
shattered to mere pieces of coloured china upon 
the floor. Near the dresser lay a small dark 
object. Miss Penberthy picked it up. It was a 
small heavy piece of dark metal of a rough 
obJong shape.. . . ■ . * 

There was absolute silence but for the ticking 
of the clock on the mantelpiece ; it was a 
quarter to nine. 

A taxi whirred up the road, and from far away 
Miss Penberthy heard the trtmulous note of $ 
bugle. 


PALLA FISHING. 


By MAURICE 1 J. XICHOLLS. 



T HE accompanying three photographs illustrate 
a curious method of fishing practised in India 
anti known as 11 palla fishing,” The first picture 
shows a native with his net on his shoulder and a chatty 
on his head, while in the second he is launrtung the 
chatty preparatory to starting on Mb trip. As will be 


seen from the third photograph, the fisherman lies on 
the chatty oti his stomach, and paddles and steers with 
his legs. When he gets well out in the .stream he pushes 
his net down in front of him with both hands, and, 
when any fish arc caught, slips them iuto the 
chatty- 
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The G erman 

in ^Medals. 

By MAYO DUDLEY. 


|HE most interesting and sig¬ 
nificant medals issued during 
the war are German. 

Here, indeed, we find striking 
sidelights upon the German 
character and the German atti¬ 
tude toward other nations. Wc 
see clearly the Teuton’s hatred 
of England, his contempt for America, his serene 
belief in his own superiority to all other peoples* 
and hi$ unquestioning reliance upon the strength 
and efficiency of 3 iis own right arm.^ We can 
get, as it were, a digest of the German view¬ 
point on the progress and results of the war 
by glancing briefly at a series of these medals, 
taken in chronological order—not of manufao 
turo, but of the war incident or situation that 
they commemorate. It is worth noting that 
most of them are made of iron, that the designs 
are graphic but not at all artistic, and that th^ 
workmanship is rough. 

The assassination of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand of Austria is the subject of a medal 
which takes chronological precedence as ascrib¬ 
ing the cause of the war. The face of this meda- 
shows the Serbian assassin, roughly garbed 


i, showing Russia's alleged instigation of 

THE TRAGEDY OF SERAJE%*0, 

with bomb in hand hidden behind him. Beside 
him is a road-sign, M Serajevo, June 28, 1914 ri 
—the place and date of the tragedy. " The 
spark of the world's conflagration " sets forth 
the significance of the murder in the Teutonic 
plea for the verdict of history. (1.) 

Russia comes in for abuse and accusation 
on the other side of the medal. The Czar’s 
envoy to the Serbian Court is boldly presented 
as the instigator of the crime—a charge for which, 
so far as we are aware, there is no evidence. 
He is represented as a big, bearded man in 
frock-coat handing a bag of money to an uncouth 
man, pistol in hand, with two companions. 





" Russian Ambassador von Hartwig receives 
the Serbian murderer/’ is the accompanying 
legend. 

Next in historic sequence is a medal com¬ 
memorating the beginning of war. On one 
side is a bust portrait of the Kaiser, hdmeted, 
and the phrase to w-hich he gave uttercmcc. 
repeated in the news of the day : " I do not 
know parties now ; I know only Germans/' 
A bust of the Emperor Francis Joseph adorns 
the other side, with the inscription : 11 Truly 

united. 1 ' 

Germany, ever heedful of her man-power, 
encouraged marriages of soldiers called to the 
Front. There must be a new generation to 
fight for the Hohenzolicrtts, no matter what 
happened to this one. The war-bride medal 



marks this early epoch, A woman's hand 
clasped in that of a soldier, a naked sword 
with cross-hilt between, and the word 41 war- 
bride," encircling the edge, is on the obverse. 
The reverse shows a shield^ crested with spiked 
helmet. -i With God for Kaiser and empire," 
says the inscription, (2.) 

Another medal of similar significance: is one 
struck in honour of the ** war-child/* Here 
an inverted spiked helmet’ is the cradle of a 
naked babe. M Born during the world w'af/" 
reads the German text, 

A Medal of Invective. 

Belgium had been violated by German am 
and French forces had met the invaders. T 1 
Germans charged the French with using dum 
dum bullets. Mr. Gerard, the American Ambas 
sador at Berlin, deals with this accusation 
and describes bullets exhibited in proof. Hi 
believes that they had been punctured for rang< 
use, so that, if the talrferfc iwere missed, the bullets 

woul< \Ml^™^Tfl<&fl a g e far bc - vond - 
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But the German medal makes the charge posi¬ 
tively and threatens reprisal* 

The medallist sets up a number of cartridges 
and labels them “ dum-dum/' He makes the 
symbolic French cock strut off in apparent 


The scene shifts to East Prussia, where the 
Russian invading army under Samsonofi met 
a severe defeat, August 28th to ^rst, 1914, 
The portrait, with name and rank, of Major- 
General von Bindenburg, distinguishes that 
lighting veteran, since become chief of staff, 
as the German leader who turned the fide* On 
the reverse of the medal are shown mounted 
Cossacks in flight, horses and men struggling, 
swimming, immersed in an expanse of water 
labelled ; In the Masurian Lakes/* The 
inscription triumphantly tells the story : 44 The 
Russian Army of the Narew destroyed,*' (5.) 


3* SHOWING DUM-DUM BULLETS SAID TO HAVE 
BEEN USED BY THE FRENCH. 

glee, and sarcastically adds the inscription : 

All respect to the grande nation / " He 
becomes melodrama tic when he engraves the 
other side* Here is a field of dead, with a 
feminine figure wearing the liberty cap, personi¬ 
fication of France, sowing dum-dum .bullets. 
fi Thou so west vengeance in due time/* is the 
inscribed threat of a future day of frightful- 
ness* (3.) 

When the Teuton forces succeeded in forcing 
back the French on the Lorraine frontier, they 
made a medal for that exploit* Rupprecht, 
Crown Prince of Bavaria/* in command, has 


Some German Naval Medal** 


4* IN HONOUR OF CROWN PRINCE RUPPRECHT OF 
BAVARIA. REVERSE, THE BAVARIAN LION, 

his portrait, name, and rank on the obverse 
as the man of the hour* The Bavarian lion 
fighting off a much-bedraggled French cock 
is on the other side, on which is inscribed : 

" Battle in" Lorraine/* and, on a shield; iH Vic¬ 
tory at Dieuze, August 20, 1914/* (4.} 


Next Vice-Admiral Count von Spee is 
given credit for victory in the naval 
battle of Santa Maria, November ist, 
1914—known to the British as that of 
Coronel. On ifhe face of the medal are 
his portrait, name, and rank* The other 
side shows cruisers with guns firing, and 
a British ship sinking. The title is, 
\ Sea-fight at Santa Maria,” and the date 
is given. (6.) There does not seem to be any medal 
commemorating the destruction of Speeds squad¬ 
ron by Admiral Sturdce* off the Falkland 
Islands, just five weeks later. 

Another hcw t year has come and gone, but not 
less is the kindly Teuton's hatred of England* 
The portrait bust on one medal shows 
the long whiskers and benevolent face ot 
High Admiral von Tirpifz, the father of 
relentless submarine warfare* The reverse 
commandeers a classic divinity, Nep¬ 
tune, as Germany's ally against the 
British- The sea-god, his back turned, 
is seated on a U-boat* his left hand 
grasping Iris trident, his right fist 
clenched, to be shaken at a fleet of 
vessels flying the British naval flag. 
The sweet and gentle prayer, ,f Gall 


Strafe 


HONOUR OF HIND EN BURG* 
BATTLE OF THE MASURIAN 


THE 
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6. COMMEMORATING THE NAVAL ACTION 
OFF SANTA MARIA. 
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1M HONOUR OF ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ- 
STRAFE ENGLAND/’ 


which Germany thmight would bring England to 
her knees was first declared- (7.) 

r< TirpitE, high admiral/' is the name and 
title, with portrait, that ornaments the face of 
another medal struck in honour of U-boat fright- 
fulness* 11 The sinking of every vessel by Ger¬ 
many is a death-bolt in the heart of England/' 
the legend boasts. The other side displays a 
sinking ship, deserted by enormous rats, with 
men in a small boat; from the conning-tower of 
a submarine German sailors are throwing these 
castaways a line* “ Watch-word—sink the ship 
but save the people ” is the accompanying 
legend ; though when the Germans adopted any 


Tommy Atkins boosting a 
monkey, labelled " Japan/' up 
a tree, in the branches whereof 
reposes a magnificent specimen 
of the German eagle. 

The H yellow peril J# is cltarac* 
terized in still another medal, 
struck in anger for the loss of 
Kiau-Chau, the colony that 
Germany wrested from the 
Chinese wiien that ancient 
people's multiplied troubles 
made them poor protectors of 
1 heir own. While the dragon 
is typical of China, it seems 
to b* used here to typify 
Japan, or perhaps the entire 
yellow race. The face of the 
medal shows such a dragon with all Oriental 
characteristics coming up out of the sea to be 
attacked by an armed soldier of Germany# 
44 Germany's watch f ' is the inscription. 

The grinning faces of twx> yellow men adorn 
the upper half of the reverse. These heads aro 
between the words„ 4+ To Japan/ 1 a dedication. 
Tlie rhyming legend reads ; ,f Your true face 
docs not surprise us ; he who is hired, he who is 


REVERSE, GOTT 


8 « AN IMAGINATIVE MEDAL SHOWING A SUBMARINE 
RESCUING MEN FROM A TORPEDOED SHIP. 

such policy of mercy is not recorded. Recent 
statistics show that as a matter of fact more 
than fifteen thousand civilians—men, women, 
and children—have been left to drown by the 
tender-hearted pirates of the U-boats* (8.) 


9. EXPRESSING THE GERMAN HATRED OF THE 
ORIENTAL RACES, 

bent uj>on booty, remains, instead of yellow, 
blue with boils in German Kiau-Chau.” This is 
somewhat obscure, but may be interpreted as 
an invocation of the bubonic plague as the 
avenger of the German losses. (9 ) 

Some ** Lusitania " Medals. 

The merciless submarine warfare became of 
full effect. The ocean liner Lusitania, with 


Germfttiy'i Compliment* to Japan. 

At this time Germany felt no love for Japan, 
which had taken over the Pacific colonies of the 
Fatherland as fast as their garrisons saw reason 
in the persuasion of force. One medal shows 


IO. SHOWING DEATH SELLING TICKETS FOR THE 
11 LUSITANIA." 

appalling loss of innocent life* was sunk on 
May 7th, 1915. Probably the most famous of 
an b > r Karl 
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1 U IN HONOUR OF FIELD - MARSHAL 
MACKENSEN’S RECONQUEST OF GALICIA. 


Field-Marshal von Mackensen is exalted 
in another medal as the hero of the cam¬ 
paign in Galicia. His portrait, name, 
and title are on the obverse, while on 
the other side are stalks of ripe wheat, a 
sickle, and a knout or Russian whip, 


Goetz and bearing the curiously anachronistic 
date, "May 5, i9i5 J '^two days before the 
shocking event actually happened. 

In this medal the giant ship is shown sinking, 
her stem only out of the water. No contra¬ 
band " is to be read above, evidently sarcasm 
directed at declarations that the ship was un¬ 
armed and carried no forbidden cargo. The 
inscription reads : 4 * The great liner Lusitania 
sunk by a German submarine. May 5. 1915/ 1 
On the reverse, Death is selling tickets at a 
window marked " Cunard Line" to a long 
line of eager passengers. f4 Business before 
everything Jt reads the legend, (ro.) 

Another Lusitania medal rejoices over the 
same lamentable event, but was manufactured 
later, in 1916, as the year opposite the name 
of the artist, Wilhelm H, Ebcrhach, testifies. 
Eberbach runs to skeletons in his designs, 
and he has not avoided the practice in this 


campaign in Russian Poland to " Leopold of 
Bavaria, general fie Id-marshal." This designa¬ 
tion and the portrait of Prince Leopold ornament 
the face. The lion of Bavaria, roaring, as he 
mounts a stone platform, is on the reverse ; also 
a mermaid is shown on a miniature shield, with 
the date, " August 5, 1915," about it, "To the 
conqueror of Warsaw ** is the dedication, (12.} 


OSITANIA '■ MEDAL, INSCRIBED TO WOODROW 
WILSON, DrSfcECARDER OF WARNINGS." 

instance. Death is astride the sinking ship, and 
the inscription reads : ri Surprised though warned 
against hazard aboard the Lusitania . 11 Turning 
over the medal, we find a dedication to President 
Wilson, and read: "To the disregarder of 
warnings. Woodrow Wilson, 1916." (n.) 

Offensive as this is, it is less so than several 
other medals which make the President of the 
United States, Unde Sam # or the American 
pcopte the butt of ribaldry. 


Germ any 'a Military Successes. 

The German occupation of Warsaw is com¬ 
memorated in a medal that gives credit for the 



14. COMMEMORATING THE 
CA P T U K E OF BREST- 
LITOVSK. 

signifying that the grain is to 
be harvested in Galicia by 
Teutons, and that the Russ 
will no longer tyrannize over 
the inhabitants of that pro¬ 
vince. " End of Russian rule 
in Galicia " is inscribed, (13 ) 
The German advance con¬ 
tinues, and Mackensen has 
taken the Russian city of 
Brest -Litovsk — since then 


12 . 1N*HONOUK OF PRINCE LEOPOLD OF BAVARIA, 

BAVARIAN LION. 


reverse, isfu jf 1 [Iff ne of peace parleys* 
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IJ. COMMEMORATING ZEPPELIN RAIDS ON 
LONDON. 


shown, with his name, and that of the artist* 
Elie, in smaller type, on the face of the medal 
celebrating his success* On the other side is a 
German infantryman, gun at ease, regarding 
burning houses* " Brest-Litovsk, 1915/' is the 
title* (14.) 

The Zeppelins had now begun the murderous 
work of air-raids on London. To commemorate 
these attacks, fatal chiefly to women and 
children, a medal presents the portrait of Count 
Zeppelin on the obverse* with his name. On 
the other side is the Tower Bridge, with two big 
dirigibles hovering over it* The inscription 
records: * £ Air attacks on London/' with the 
dates, August 17th and iSth, 1915. (15.) 

The face of hatred takes colour of blame in 
a medal the obverse of which displays the 
portraits of the three rulers, William of Germany, 
Mohammed of Turkey, and the late Francis 
Joseph of Austria* These effigies take the upper 
half of the plaque, with the legend, above and 


between in Latin : " Soli Deo Gloria "—* K The 
glory to God alone*" The scene below is a field 
conference of officers of the three allied champions 
oi kultur . 

A German, a Turk, and an Austrian infantry- 
man take up the centre of the reverse, with the 
motto: lf Brothers in arms/' Around the 

edge there runs, in German text: " England 

would starve us; Russia plunder and rob ; 
France would singe and burn us ; Italy would 
avenge dismembered Belgium*" (r6.) 

The Balkan situation in the earlier period 
of the war is pictured in a medal with three 
crowned heads, labelled " Ferdinand * f (Bul¬ 
garia), " Constantine " (Greece), 11 Ferdinand ” 
(Roumania), behind bars. Beneath is a mailed 


17: SHOWING THREE BALKAN PRINCES AS VICTIMS 
OF THE ALLIES* 

fist, coin, and dragon, with the appeal : |£ Help 
the Balkans*” The apparent meaning Is that 
the Allies were coercing the Balkan princes 
by combined violence and bribery. On the 
reverse the same three Royalties are making 
supplication, two on both knees and the other 
ha If-kneeling* fi The pilgrimage in the Balkans " 
is the idiomatic inscription* (17.) 

Samples of German Sarcasm* 

The Gallipoli expedition is made much of 
by the German medallists. In one medal two 





16* THE HEADS OF THE EMPERORS OF GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND TURKEY ; BELOW, A CONFERENCE 
OF THEIR OFFICERS* REVERSE, A GERMAN, A TURK, AND AN AUSTRIAN SOLDIER, WITH ABUSIVE 

INSCRIPTIONS 
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iS. RIDICULING THE ANGLO-FRENCH DAR¬ 


DANELLES EXPEDITION, 


“ First flight of the dove of peace," A sword 
partly drawn from its sheath and, below, a flying 
raven are on the other side of the medal. 
The text reads: “ The raven driven from his 
country.” (jo.) 

The German medallist also pokes fun at the 
Italian Commander-in-Chlef, General Cadorna. 
portraying him as seeking the shelter of an 
umbrella or sunshade. " Sisyphus^on the Isonzo, 
1915-1916 " says the classical allusion on the 
reverse ; the legendary Sisyphus is represented, 
as vainly struggling to force the rock uphill. 


skeletons in the sea washing on a shore defended 
by entanglements are suggestive of what hap¬ 
pened to this ill-fated enterprise, as medallized. 
Star'and crescent, in the sky, arc between the 
years M 1915 r$ and rr 1916." A lanky Scot 
in kilts, on the reverse, holds a boat in his 
anas; beside him a diminutive infantryman, on 
one knee, has liis gun aimed. f< Moon-seeking 
at Gallipoli " reads the sarcastic legend. (18.) 

Lord Grey of Fallodcn—better known as Sir 
Edward Grey—is caricatured in a medal that 
binges upon conditions in Egypt in 1915. when 
there was much talk of unrest in the land of the 
pyramids, and the Turks were threatening the 



19* SHOWING “ SIR GREY ” AND THE AWAKENING 
OF EGYPT. 


Suez Canal. 14 Sir Grey ” Is shown with fear- 
stricken face, and with a grinning skeleton, 
holding an hour-glass, hanging over his shoulder. 

Sir Grey, show your power/ 1 ' he is invoked. 
On the other side the Sphinx Is rising from the 
desert sands ; we see cross and crescent in the 
sky, and an armed force on camels, " Egypt 
awakens,” says the inscription, (19} 

German caricature does not spare King 
Nicholas of Montenegro in the hour of his 
greatest grief. His country had been over¬ 
whelmed and himself forced to seek safety in 
flight. His portrait is labelled fI Nikita,” with 
0 bird on the wing beneath, and the inscription : 



20. PORTRAY ENG 
VoL M r —2* 


NICHOLAS OF 
A RAVEN 


MONTENEGRO AS 

jOOqIc 



21, SARCASTICALLY PORTRAYING GENERAL 


C ADORN A AND HIS UMBRELLA. 

typifying the Italian efforts to drive the Austrians 
from their mountain frontier. (21.) 

“ Curse the British on the Sea I ,T 

On February 2nd, 1916, occurred the incident 
when a crippled Zeppelin fell into the sea and a 
British trawler manned by nine unarmed men 
declined to take oh the twenty-eight or thirty 
armed Germans on the shipwrecked aircraft. 
This abandonment was criminal conduct, accord* 
ing to the German medallist. He pictures the 
big dirigible sinking ; the crew, gathered on the 
stern, signalling a small vessel in the distance. 
Above is the designation di the aircraft, L-ig, 

" Curse the British on the sea ; curse their 



22. CURSING THE BRITISH FOR FAILING TO 
RESCUE A ZEPPELIN CREW, 


bad conscience! ” is the kindly prayer inscribed 
on the reverse. Here are presented the scales 
of justice, and the annotation : ** Men wrecked 
at sea, asking rescue,, forced to perish/' and the 
date. {22.) 

The same incident and the alleged mistreat¬ 


ment of men from a German submarine, the 
U-22, are the subject of another medal* which 
bears the name of Eberbach as its designer. 
Here Eberbach gives us another skeleton. We 
see Death, with'HS* pick turned, gazing over 
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the British motto of the Order of the 
Garter, " Horn soil qut mnl y pense," and 
the dedication : 51 To the honourable Mr, 
Asquith. ,J (25.) 

Admiral Schecr appears on the obverse 
of a medal cemmemorating the naval 
fight in the North Sea, where both 
British and Germans claimed victory. 
The reverse shows a nude male figure 
waving the flag of Prussia in une hand, 
while the other holds aloft a laurel- 
wreath. Not by accident but by 
efficiency J ' appears above ; and beneath, 
" Skaggerack, June 1, 1916/' (26,) 


the depths at a sinking ship—whose crew, pre¬ 
sumably, is perishing without any British effort 
to rescue them. The reverse bears the German 
Admiralty flag and a Latin hexameter : " Exoriare 
aliquis nosttis ex ossibus ultor ff — ,+ May some 
avenger arise from our bones 1" (23.) 

It was to be expected that the Irishman, Sir 
Roger Casement, would be exalted as a martyr. 

, The medal commemorating his execution shows 
the head and nude torso of Casement with Ins 
arms shackled f being throttled by a grotesque 
figure of a Scot. There is his name, and also ; 



CASEMENT. 

" England's ambition." English Law of 1351 ” 
is the title of a book enmeshed in cobwebs shown 
on the other side of the medal. Beside it arc 
Iron stocks and a death's-head with serpents, 
" Edward III/s dead hand places the garotte 
about Ireland," reads the text. (24.) 

Mr. Asquith, as former British Premier, takes 
his turn as a target of attack. " British respect 
lor treaties " is represented by a British bulldog 
tearing a document with Ms teeth ; though just 
what treaty the Asquith Government violated 
is not specified. The reverse of the medal carries 



26 . IN HONOUR OF ADMIRAL SCHEER, COMMANDER 


IN THE iiATTLE OF JUTLAND. 

Portraits of the four monarchs of the Teutonic 
alliance—Ferdinand of Bulgaria, William of 
Germany, the late Francis Joseph of Austria, 
and Mohammed of Turkey—decorate the face 
of a medal dedicated to their pact, fi With 
united powers " is the motto. On the other side 
of the medal are shown four infantrymen, one 
of each nation, armed, in postures of offence, 
and the years, 1914-1916/' (27.) 


27. SHOWING THE FOUR SOVEREIGNS OF THE 
TEUTONIC ALLIANCE. 

The Dream of World Conquest. 

il Deutschland Uber A lies " is the sentiment of a 
medal of more classic design. On the obverse is a 
naked gladiator with a bull by the horns, 
o v c r thro wing i t ■ The re v erse shows A tl as 
bearing the world. The verses of the 
German poet, Ernst Moritz Arndt p are 
inscribed, beginning on the obverse and 
ending on the reverse : " He who desires 
staunchly, and his desires do not change, 
will prv the firmament onto! its fastness 
in the sky ; all spirits must bow to him, 
and will call: 1 Come and take me; you 
only take your own/ " 

What use is it to talk conciliation with 
a people who hold such idea?, and who 
express theft! with such nonsensical 










By HUGH WALPOLE. 

Illustrated by C. E. Brock, R.I. 
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ILLETON, that ancient town in 
the South of France, has three 
things about which it may boast 
,—its Cathedral, its pastry, and 
M. F61icit6—and of these three 
the greatest is M. F61icit6. The 
Cathedral is built up of dreams, 
the pastry of sugar, but M. F61icit6 of solid 
reality- He has been dead now a dozen years, 
but the memory of him keeps the town 
together, gives it a quality that holds it apart 
from other French towns, mellows its harshness, . 
sweetens its acidity, fills its air with a delicate 
romance. 

The painting of him in the salle of the 
Soleil Rouge conveys an idea of him as he 
was when he walked every morning as punctually 
as any clock up the steep Rue des Ecoliers, at a 
quarter to ten, to buy his morning paper and to 
listen to the news from M. the Barber. 

In the picture he wears a faded brown tail¬ 
coat, brown baggy velveteen trousers, and a 
brown bow over his white frilled shirt. The 
face is lighted with big brown twinkling eyes 
and his white hair is curly and cut close to the 
head. This is the only picture of him in Villeton, 
but there is no need of a picture to keep him 
fresh in the people's hearts—he is there for all 
time. 

He is, perhaps, the only human being about 
whom no one ever said a grudging word. Even 
Sir Galahad must have been thought a prig by 
some humanists and many of the Saints must 
have been tiresome company, but Bonaparte 
Felicity was brave, witty, honest, pure and 
simple as a child, affectionate, humble, beloved 
even by M. Raguilleau, the notary, the bitterest 
man in Villeton. 

There are so many stories to tell about him 
that it is difficult, indeed, to make a choice ; 
but the one about the Comtesse de Brie and 
Mile. Miriel shows several sides of his character 
at once, and I know that it is true because 
I wa9 in Villeton myself at the time and 
heard the greater part of it from M. Andr6's 
lips, and M. Andr£ was M. F61icit6’s best 


friend. I myself regard it as the bravest 
thing that M. F61icit6 ever did, and would face 
any number of lions or tigers or serpents (I have 
an especial horror of serpents) rather than the 
Comtesse de Brie in ^ tantrum, but then I am 
easily hurt by sharp words and prefer torture 
to irony. The old lady has been dead now h 
number of years, but she is remembered well 
enough as she used to drive every sunny after¬ 
noon through the Place in an old green cabriolet 
with Jerome, her coachman, fat and pompous 
on the box, and plumes in her bonnet of a light 
red colour and her sharp yellow nose sticking out 
in front of her, sharp as a kni'e. 

She was not popular in Villeton, but she was 
respected, for she had suffered great tragedies in 
her day and suffered them nobly, and now she 
was quite alone in a great barrack of a house, 
alone, that is, except for her niece Miriel. How 
gloomy it must have been for that poor girl 
anyone could see with half a glance. 

And yet, with it all, Miriel seemed to be 
always" in the happiest spirits. She was slight of 
figure, with a round laughing face, and was 
redeemed from a plain appearance by brown eyes 
that were always dancing, a mouth that was 
always smiling, and a laugh that would win the 
fidelity of an ogre. 

Her tenderness and sympathy were as beautiful 
as her happiness, and there were few people in 
Villeton who had not experienced her goodness 
at one time or another. Of course, the young 
men of the town w'ere in love w r ith her, and equally 
of course she was guarded from them with a 
vigilance and severity that never, save on one 
occasion only, was relaxed. There were Jerome 
Constin, Maurice Reval, Jacques Poisson, Jean 
Grenoble, and a host of others, and there was— 
some while after the others—Jean Marteau. 
Jean Marteau was our poet—our poet then— 
Paris's poet afterwards—the world's poet now— 
and who is there in Europe who has not read 
" Les Souliers " and “ L'Aprfcs-Midi d'une 
Cabriolet ” ? Let me see him and I will tell 
him what I think of him. Marteau was beautiful 
to look upon, with golden hair, blue eyes, and 


the expression of the rang^l, Gabriel—always as 
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though, in the expression of his eyes, he had 
been bom yesterday and hadn’t the beginning 
of* an idea oS the wickedness of this evil world. 
He came of a good honest stock—his father had 
been wealthy pnceand then lost his money owing 
to foolish speculations and died of the shock 
of it—and now Mme. Marteau lived with her 
beautiful Jean in a little green-shuttered house 
just outside the town, and he wrote poems to 
the snowdrops that clustered in the wood behind 
their little garden and to the brown shaggy hills 
that rose in front of their gate. 

I cannot discover when was the first occasion 
that Jean Marteau and Miriel met, but it must 
have been a very distant and contracted kind of 
meeting, for the old Comtesse watched her niece 
like a dragon, and always sent wizened yellow 
Mme. Perrault as a bodyguard ; if she herself 
were forced to stay at home. The old woman 
hated all the townspeople of Villeton save 
only M. F61icit6, but for him she had rather a 
weakness, and she would invite him up to drink 
coffee with her in the little dark music-room at 
the ch&teau, and he has often described to me 
how dreary those evenings were when she sat in 
her high-backed chair, looking like a witch with 
her white hair and leaning on her ebony walking 
stick with a red and green parrot swinging on 
its perch behind her head. Miriel was at first 
forbidden to be present on those occasions, 
for even M. F61icit£* turned fifty and long 
resigned to the happy state of a bachelor, 
was considered dangerous. Dangerous, at least, 
for a time—and then I suppose M. F61icit6s 
mellow kindness, his fatherly attitude to the 
world in general, his sense of the fitness of things, 
and his smiling compliments to the Comtesse 
herself, reassured the old lady; Miriel was at 
last allowed to come in and pour out his coffee 
and listen demurely to his pleasant conversation. 
She came again and again and again. He came 
to the chSteau more often than before. The 
Comtesse thought it was because he valued her 
acquaintance and liked to be seen walking 
through the old black gates and to be spoken 
about, in the town, as a friend of High Company 
—but dear F61icit6 was far too simply natural 
a soul for that. He came because he loved Miriel 
as a father loves an only daughter, and she, in 
return, loved him. This affection between the two 
of them sprang up very swiftly. F61icit£ always 
felt as though the life of that bright creature in 
that dark old house was too harsh to .be borne, 
and I think that he had from the very beginning 
some kind of hope that he would effect her 
release. 

It was, however, after Miriel had returned from 
a month's visit to an aunt in Toulouse that a new 
note crept into their friendship. M. F61icite 
himself was at a loss to explain this change that 
he noticed in his young friend. Miriel seemed td 
be shy of him and at the same time to be anxious 
to take him into her confidence. As, however, 
he never saw her alone (there was always present 
Madame la Comtesse and her parrot or old spit¬ 
fire dry-as-a-biscuit Mme. Perrault), he could 
never discover her trouble. It worried him, it 
perplexed him. 


Once she was about to speak to him. They 
were alone for a moment; her eyes flamed, tier 
cheek flushed, her hands'were raised imploringly 
towards him. Then on the marble floor outside 
them was the tap-tap of the ebony cane, and the 
moment was lost. 

One late stormy afternoon M. F61icit6 
was sitting over his fire reading that fine play 
by M. Victor Hugo, “ fces Bur graves." It was an 
afternoon of the uttnost fury ; the rain lashed the 
window-panes until they screamed in protest, the 
square below the window was jumping and 
leaping 'with the little hissing puddles, and even 
the great front of the Cathedral itself seemed to 
shrink away from such a raging tempest. No 
one was about in the world. M. F61icit£*s fixe 
burnt a golden red, his lacquer cabinet gleamed 
ip the light, and the sonorous eloquence of " Les 
Burgraves" thrilled the dear man's gentle 
heart. 

Suddenly there was a frantic knocking on the 
door. Down the dark stairs he went, a candle 
in his hand, unlatched the heavy door, rolled it 
back, and beheld a ferrible sight. 

There, in the rain and storm, was a battered 
and sodden Mme. Perrault and there, leaning 
against the wall, with a white face and soaking 
clothes, was a shaking figure of a girl, Miriel. 
Into the house he dragged her without asking a 
question, hurried Mme. Bette, his housekeeper, 
for warm things, ordered coffee and every kind 
of eatable-that the house contained, and listened, 
between his labours, to Mme. Perrault's hysterical 
explanations. It had been fine early in the 
afternoon, so fine that they had dismissed the 
carriage. They had been walking down the 
Rue des Ecoliers, the rain had caught them, 
they had sought shelter in a doorway, it had 
seemed to clear, they had ventured out again, 
and it had been worse than ever. Buffeted, 
soaked, hysterical, they had found M. F61icit6's 
door 1 What joy ! What mercy ! ' But now at 
once they must have a carriage 1 .Now, imme¬ 
diately I Many people would have lafighed at 
the absurd picture that Mme. Perrault presented 
with her thin cheeks flushed, her skirts muddy 
and bedraggled, rain-drops dripping from her 
nose ; but M. F61icit6 was of too courteous a 
^ tradition. 

" First," he said, " you must change—and 
some hot coffee." Mile. Miriel had been 
led away some minutes before by Mme. Bette. 
Mme.* Perrault shrilly insisted on immediate 
departure, then shivered, sneezed, and finally 
looked round upon the glowing comforts of the 
room with a longing eye. 

M You must change, Madame, and wait whi ft 
your things dry by the fire. Mme. Bette- 1 

Miriel, a glowing figure, with the housekeepe 's 
ample garments gathered closely about h< r, 
interrupted him. Mme. Perrault flung o le 
glance at the little pool of water that hi d 
dripped from her skirts on to M. F61icit«.'s 
beautiful brown carpet, and then, in her tuj i, 
retired. 

M. FeHcfiB 1{ Witn hinds outstretched ca: le 
forltf^jd Mjriei fijLm^jier arms about his ne k 
and kissed him—then, still with her head on ] is 
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shoulders and he stroking her hair, she began 
hurriedly:— * 

\ "Quick! Quick! There is not a moment. 
The old thing will be back in an instant. It is 
the first time that I have had an opportunity all 
these weeks. See! See! You must help me, 
you and only you in all the wide world ! ” 

M. F61icit6 was bewildered : " But I, child r 
what can I do ? ” 

" I am married to Jean Marteau. Yes, do not 
scream ! It is so, and I glory in it! But there 
is not a moment—it happened in Toulouse. 
He, too, was there. We have loved one another 
for two years——” 

" Dieu l " cried M. F61icit6. " Pam re -/ " 

But she hurried on : u Yes, well—see. He is 
at Bois de l'Eau now—waiting—and my aunt 
watches me like a cat and I must get to him——” 

“ But-” 

“ No—wait an instant. Only you can help 
me. You must ask me to tea—on the day that 
I come to Mme. Patisserie for the piano—every 
Thursday. I will manage it—to come alone, I 
mean—and you must have a carriage and you 
must drive me to Bois de l'Eau—and afterwards 
you must return and inform my aunt-" 

" But-” said poor M. F61icit6 again. 

" Yes, it must be so. Only with you shall I 
be allowed to come to tea. I cannot run away— 
at once I should be seen and brought back. And 
only you call tell my aunt, only you in the wide 
world. Only you have the courage sufficient, 
and she cares for you-- ** 

'* But-” said M. F61icit£ yet again. 

" Hark ! I hear the cat coming. Ah ! But 
you must. You love me—I know it. This is 
my life—I shall kill myself if Ieannot get to him, 
and you would not have that. Next Thursday— 
four o'clock.” 

Mme. Perrault was upon them, looking truly 
wonderful in an enormous green dress of Mme. 
Bette's, from which her scraggy head stuck out 
like a chicken out of a hedge. 

When the sun shone again and the ladies 
departed for the chateau they left as may be 
imagined a strangely bewildered gentleman 
behind them. No good now ” Les Burgraves ” 
of M. Victor Hugo—of no value that faint blue 
evening sky, glowing so gently above the glitter¬ 
ing cobbles of the market-place. M. F61icit6 had 
enough to trouble his mind for a long time to 
come. 

He saw her as she had stood w T ith her arms 
about his neck, her cheeks flushing, her eyes 
shining and dancing, the great yellow skirt 
looped up about her. He felt still the warm 
touch of her fingers on his neck, he heard her 
voice pleading- 

The tears filled his eyes, and he sat in front of 
his fire for many hours and would not touch the 
beautiful supper that Mme. Bette had prepared 
for him. 

She was married—there was the crux of the 
matter. [Nothing to be done now but to make 
the best of it. He was a courageous and bold- 
spirited man, but even he shuddered at the 
thought of the anger of the old woman with the 
ebony cane. But what was he to do ? What 


was he to do ? Throughout the night the' 
Cathedral clock struck the quarters ; M. F61ici$6, 
tossing on his bed, heard them all and could 
come to no decision. To tell the Comtesse at 
once would help matters not at all—the mere 
idea of Miriel in her power, a ready victim for v 
her rage, was terrible. Moreover, that would 
be betraying his trust. To go to Jean Marteau 
would be of no service—too late now to plead— 
the evil was done. Moreover, was it so great an 
evil ? Young Marteau was a fine fellow and 
would one day make a great name—moreover, 
he "was a good fellow—decent, honourable, a man 
—and was not this alone an escape for his 
Miriel ? Was it not better for her to be wedded 
to handsome young Marteau out there, in the 
woods, at Bois de l'Eau, rather than to drag on 
an unhappy existence in that dark, musty 
chateau ? 

Surely better—surely better. And somewhere 
in the man's heart the love that he had for all 
the world stirred and saluted the coming of the 
grey trembling dawn. 

II. 

He was resolved. It should be his adventure. 
He had not come to this decision, it may readily 
be believed, without a thousand misgivings, but 
whatever, way he might turn there seemed to be 
no other outlet for them all. He tried to fling ‘ 
his mind forward to the day when the Comtesse 
should be mollified and the young couple happily 
at peace with the world, but that day seemed 
distant indeed—always his mind hesitated at 
the picture of the old lady storming, as few old 
ladies had ever stormed in all the world's 
history. It would indeed be a tnauvais quart 
d'heure. 

Thursday arrived and with it, at about a 
quarter-past four, just such another fierce and 
sudden storm as the one that had taken the 
ladies by surprise the week before. It was 
fortunate that it had not begun earlier in the 
afternoon, for then, most assuredly, Miriel would 
never have been allowed to go to her music- 
lesson, but by the time that the first rain-drops 
fell she was safe in Mme. Patisserie's house. 
Sharp, as the half-hour struck in the Cathedral, 
she came tripping across the street under a huge 
umbrella carried by Mme. Patisserie's maid, 
Marie, and soon she was standing on the rose¬ 
buds in M. Felicity’s carpet with her eyes shining, 
looking quite adorable in a peacock-blue dress 
and one of those Princess bonnets that girls 
looked so charming in somewhere about the 
'eighties. 

** Now-” she said, triumphantly facing her 

friend with the white curly hair and the brawn 
tail-coat. 

” Now-” §aid M. Felicity, trying to laugh 

back at her, but nevertheless embarrassed, he 
knew not why. 

It seemed to him suddenly that he was losing 
Miriel, within the next half-hour, for good and 
all—this dear, Lapp)/ child who had been so 
much ji|4| Vffp these la^fj yeacs—and he saw, 
perhaps, beyond the actual losing of her that it 
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was the stern fate of old bachelors they must 
always lose everybody, and that, in the end, 
there would be no one to care whether they died 
or no. and, for a moment perhaps, the colour 
seemed to die out of the bowl of roses by the 
window, out of the lacquer cabinet, out of the 
blazing fire. 

Then he - was lug cheerful self again. Wlien 
Mme, Bette, with her eyebrows raised a little as 
she always lind when something was going on 
about which she had not been informed, an¬ 
nounced that the carriage was at tile door, he 
caught Miriet to him and said, holding her oft 
lrom him a little 

You love him ? " 

*' With all my heart and soul," she answered, 
gazing straight back into his eyes, and then she 
added with a strange little catch in her voice : 
*' And you too—oh, you dear, and you too ! J ' 

The drive that followed will be readily imagined 
nit those who have witnessed a storm in Yillc- 
ton* who remember what the old Villeton 
carriages were like some thirly years ago, who 
have invention enough to picture what the old 
mad to Bois de 1'Eau might have been after a 
flood of rain. The inside of the carriage was of a 
faded red plush, with holes where the moths had 
got at it, and a scent floated about their heads 
that had in it something of hay and chickens and 
garlic and tobacco. The conveyance was not 


very large and the coachman was nearly blind, 
quite deaf, and he had been chosen especially by 
M. I*Elicite because it seemed that there would 
be but little danger of his spreading the news on 
his return. The horses decided to behave as 
they pleased, and so away out of the town the 
carriage rattled through the min and the mud and 
the lading light* No word could be spoken by 
those inside the conveyance. From seat to seat 
they were tossed, now forwards, now backwards; 
now the carriage seemed to dive right down as 
though the mud had caught so solid a hold that 
it would never let go again, and then with a 
great wrench up it came arid danced towards the 
stars. The only thing to be done was for 
M, Felieit£ to hold Mi riel as tightly as he 
could, and this he did, and her soft cheek was 
pressed against his old brown one and her hair 
was about his eyes. As he held her tht n he 
knew suddenly that he would give any joy, and 
treasure, to have something like that for Ms 
very, very own to keep and guard. Only as a 
husband, only as a father, could one reach the 
value of life, and he had been neither—this 
giving of Mi riel into other hands seemed to snap, 
lor him, his last Jinks with life. In between the 
jerks he spoke to her : “ You know what you are 
doing, my child ? You have thought it all over 
well and with drqjint fcjfroflff He is a good boy, 

your j^Rivteirrnfwfi^r 1 always be 
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roses, you will not ajways have every tiling done 
for you as act the chateau, there will be others 

to think about- Life demands courage, I 

know that weU-— 

She whispered in his ear that she was prepared. 

" Yes, you are a brave girl and he is a brave boy. 
And I am there if you want me. I may seem an 
old, useless man—but never -forget, my dear, 
that an old gentleman of sixty..may have as - 
young and cheerful a heart as any young man of / 
twenty.” 

The horses seemed now to have exhausted 
their fury and the storm suddenly fell, the grey 
clouds broke like paper and gave place to a 
faint and trembling blue, and somewhere between 
the tops of the pine-trees two stars were hanging. 
They were climbing now, very slowly, the steep 
pine- 9 trewn road that leads to Bois de l’Eau. 
Here in a clearing of the forest, looking through 
thee trees out over Villeton and a purple country, 
stands the village. Now, after the storm, 
everything was clean and scented. The road 
shone with rain and the red roofs of the houses 
caught the evening light. There was a great 
peace about everything. 

She clung to him and told him that he would 
always be everything to herself and to “ Jean ”— 
but even as she spoke her eyes were searching fer 
her lover, her ears straining for his voice. At 
the door of the little inn he left her, and at the 
actual moment of his going she seemed to realize 
what he had been to her, and she clung to him 
and begged him to let her know at once how he 
fared with her aunt and kissed him again and 
again. Then he let her go, gave the old coach¬ 
man the order to drive back to the chateau, and 
so started on the bravest deed of his life. 

III. 

It was quite dark when the chateau was 
reached and the black gates stood out, fierce and 
threatening, against the night sky. There was a 
cold wind blowing and making a sad little 
noise amongst the trees, and the coachman s 
teeth w*ere chattering. As M. Felicity paid and 
dismissed him he was conscious that his own. 
knees were trembling in a most unfortunate 
manner, and he walked up the dark melancholy 
avenue with a stronger desire for his own pleasant 
sitting-room and the kind heart of Mme. Bette 
than he had ever known in his life before. The 
great bell of the chateau clanged like a remorse¬ 
ful man's conscience when- he pulled it, and he 
was ushered into the old music-room through 
the passages of a house that seemed peopled 
with ghosts. 

The old servant, who had a face like a nut¬ 
cracker and faded velvet breeches, said : “I 
will tell Madame la Comtesse,” and left M. 
F61icite to a troop of fears and misgivings. The 
music-room was always dim and dusty, but 
to-night the silver candlesticks over the fire-place 
burned but badly and the wind outside the 
windows made a most melancholy sighing. 

M. FSlicite stood in the middle of the floor, 
too nervous to take off his coat or to sit 
down, wishing that when the door opened it 
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might disclose a whole troop of the most virulent 
Prussians rather than the aged hostess of the 
chateau. 

When the door did open it displayed Madame 
la Comtesse already, as fate would have it, in one 
of her worst tempers. 

Seen dimly in the candle-light, leaning on 
her ebony cane, with her grey silk dress and 
her white hair forming a kind of mist about her 
sharp nose and chin and gleaming eyes, she 
formed no gentle picture. 

” Well, Monsieur,” she said, ” this is a late 
hour to bring back my niece. We have been 

anxious about her-” And then suddenly 

looking round the room—" and where is she ? " 

“ She is at present,” said M. F61icit6, staring 
straight at those fierce eyes, " under the 
care of her husband, M. Jean Marteau, in the 
inn at Bois de l'Eau.” 

There was a pause that seemed to M. F61icit6 
like a thousand hours. He heard all the 
clocks in the chateau ticking at once. He saw 
her straighten herself on her cane—then she gave 
a dry, hard little laugh. 

44 Would Monsieur do me the honour to tell 
me why it is that he considers this an occasion 
for idle jesting ? ” 

“It is no jest,” M. F61icit6 answered, 
steadily. 44 Mile. Miriel was married to Id. Jean 
Marteau two months ago at Toulouse. She 
came and told me this. She dared not face 
your very natural anger. I assured her that I 
would inform you, and I conducted her myself 
to Bois de l'Eau this afternoon. It seemed to 
me the best thing to do.” 

The old lady looked at him and then, very 
slowly, without taking her eyes from his face, 
her cane tapping the floor as she advanced, she 
came towards him until at last she almost 
touched him. .He did not move from his place. 
Her eyes glowed like burning coals. 

Then she began, very slowly, to speak and to 
tell him her opinion of him, and such a flood of 
abuse poured from her lips that even the peasant 
women on market day in Villeton cofild not have 
equalled it. She continued it for ten minutes by 
the marble clock over the fire-place. He did 
not move nor make any sound during this time. 

When at last she failed for breath he said: 
44 Madame, I deserve, perhaps, your anger for 
the thing that I have done this afternoon, but 
you shall make no reflections upon my friends 
nor my family. I have lived a life that has not 
been of the best, and I have done many things 
during the, course of it for w r hich the good God 
shall one day call me to account, but Mile. Miriel 
was, and is, dearer to me than anyone in the 
world, and I would die many times over rather 
than any harm should happen to her. M. 
Marteau-” 

44 Mention that name to me,” the old woman 
in a trembling voice shook out at him, 44 and Ill 
have you whipped by my men-servants.” 

44 He is a good man,” continued M. F61icit6, 
44 and, maybe, he is a great one. He will care 
for her like a true gentleman.” 

Then, suddenly, he gave a little sigh. 44 You 
and IJ ^fefdalijie, ate old people. The world is 
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Pickford in a vessel drifting out to sea. The 
vessel selected for her use was an aged 
fishing schooner, and after it had been towed 
out to sea by two tugs it was set adrift with 
Miss Ptckford, supposedly, the only one on 
board. 

Gazing disconsolately upon the ocean, as the 
forlorn Hu id a, Mary Pickford leaned over the 
side of the vessel and clung tearfully to an 
absurdly small kitten, while Maurice Tourneur, 
bidden from sight, directed the camera. 

Suddenly, and quite unexpectedly, the schooner 
listed toward the bow and rapidly settled in the 
water. «The old boat had sprung a leak, some¬ 
thing which was not in the scenario of the film. 
Mary Pickford s simulated distress changed to 
fenainine fright as the waves broke over the 
schooner, and she called to Tcumeur. who fought 
bis way to Mary ai she clung, waist-high In water* 


to the helm, and also to the kitten, that was 
miaowing in fright. 

" Let go of the kitten ! scouted Tourneur* 

" I won t ! " was Mary s spirited reply. 

This kitten goes with me." 

And the kitten did, although it was hardly 
more than a ball of wet fur when it was finally 
rescued by motor-boats. 

It was while playing in " Edmund Burke" 
that Mrs, Smith decided to rename the little 
Smiths for stage purposes* This step required 
careful consideration, but she finally solved the 
problem by annexing the name of her paternal 
grandmother, which w T as Pickford* So the 
Smiths now vanish from this chronicle, and 
hereafter we are to consider the fortunes of 
Mrs, Pickford and her precocious daughter* 
Mary, nie Giadj ; 

AIT f:Tin Eici:icvdtf a V *d in M Edmund Burke.'* 
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And everybody worked, even including Brother 
Jack, then a sturdy little boy, who, much against 
his will, donned a wig and petticoats and played 
girl parts, protesting to his mother with masculine 
indignation at the close of each performance. 

Through all tins period of gipsyingon the road, 
little Mary Fickford kept her eyes and ears so 
wide open that nothing escaped them* She was 
absorbing by keen mental processes those 
“ tremendous trifles " of the player's art that are 
so essential to stage success. She was learning 
what to do with her hands and feet and how 
to control the muscles of her face ; how to look 
grave and gay by turns, and how to telegraph 
mental impressions to an audience by the wireless 
system of pantomime. Everywhere she went 
she was a favourite with audiences. 

By way of various one-night stands she at 
length arrived in a New* jersey town, the nearest 
she had ever come to the great feverish city of 
glamour and riches toward which every actress 
sooner or later turns ambitious feet. And one 
memorable Thursday morning Mary Fickford 
cut rehearsals and the Gordian knot at the 
same time and hied her New York-ward with 
her little chin tilted at a determined angle. 

Theatrical history was to be made that morn¬ 
ing. As the ferry-boat brought her closer and 
closer to the city of her dreams the day seemed 
fateful with potentialities, She was tingling with 
excitement, and her heart was pounding madly, 

On this wonderful morning Mr. David Belasco 
was conducting the first rehearsal 
of 1 The Warrens of Virginia/' still 
ignorant of the fact that a deter¬ 
mined little girl was headed his way. 


At the stage door 
of the Belasco 
Theatre she de¬ 
manded, with that 
imperious little way 
of hen*, to see the 
master of the show* 

The doorkeeper was 
a kindly soul—un¬ 
usually so for a stage door¬ 
keeper—but he informed 
her politely that what she 
asked was impossible. The 
child was unperturbed by 
his refusal. 

" I must see him, 1 ' she 
said* simply* " I've cut 
rehearsal just to come. 
I've got to see him." 

And there was some¬ 
thing in her manner that 
prompted the doorkeeper 
to make a timid request of 
Mr, Belasco. The request 
was, of course, refused. The 
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first rehearsal of “ The Warrens of Virginia M 
was not going satisfactorily—the child part of 
Betty Warren was not well filled. Mr, Belasco 
had no time to interview' a little unknown. even 
if she had cut a rehearsal and come all the way 
from an obscure Jersey town. 

As kindly as possible the doorkeeper broke the 
news to Mary. Then the Fates grinned and the 
doorkeeper had one of the surprises of his life, 
for little Mary Fickford gave vent to one of those 
wind-stormish outbursts of temper for which 
the great Mary Fickford is now famous* and 
which cause her millions of admirers throughout 
the country to chuckle with huge enjoyment. 

Before the astounded doorkeeper really knew 
what had happened, a small, tense, and tornado* 
like figure was projected through the stage door 
of the old theatre and landed upon the stage, 
breathless and panting. It was Mary Fickford s 
first and most dramatic entrance upon any New 
York stage. 

The child regained her self-possession long 
before the scandalized actors had regained theirs 
With that irresistible smile of hers she crossed 
the stage and confronted Mr. Belasco* 

" Oh/' she exclaimed, delightedly* " X know 
you by your picture/' 

Drama always has and always will appeal to 
Mr. Belasco - and this was drama personified. 

After that the rehearsals for " The Warrens 
of Virginia M went smoothly, for the child part 
of Betty Warren was being played with more 
than adequate skill by Miss Mary 
Fickford. 


This is what Mr. Belasco has to 
say about her :— 

" Rehearsing Mary Fickford was 
a great pleasure. She w r as a hard 
worker* the first at rehearsals and 
the last to go. 

ff It was remarkable how she 
could visualize a story * Often 
I would tell her one* and even 
as I told it she would illustrate 
it with her ever-changing ex¬ 
pressions and delicately subtle 
movements of body. 

"On the first night of 'The 
Warrens of Virginia' little 
-\Jery was the most composed 
of the entire company. This 
same composure has been 
one of her greatest assets 
on the screen* Her fea¬ 
tures did not become 
strained* She is all repose 
—easy and graceful at all 
times, From the first she 
gave promise of the ability 
that has since made her 
the greatest motion-picture 
artist in the ’world. 

** Before she left me 
Miss Fickford said: 1 Mr. 
Belasco, remember, no 
i$r where I am or 
I am doing* when 
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For three seasons Mary Pick- 
ford continued successfully in 
" The Warrens of Virginia.” It 
was at the end of this period 
that the craze for motion pic¬ 
tures was at its zenith, and as 
the bread and butter problem was again becoming 
somewhat of an issue with the little actress, with 
no new Bclasco part looming up on the near 
horizon, she decided to investigate the photo-play 
possibilities in New York, 

For several weeks she remained an extra, 
again awaiting the call for her short and unim¬ 
portant part, always on time, obedient, quiet, 
and unobtrusive* Finally, however, apparently 
by chance, she was cast for a part—a leading 
part—in which she played with a good-looking 
young leading man named Owen Moore. The 
two young people, enacting fictitious love scenes 
in the tawdry glare of the studio lights, found 
real love, and they were married. 

Last summer Mary Pickford 18 did her bit ” 
by producing 11 The Little American/' which was 
a poignant protest against the atrocities com¬ 
mitted by the Germans in France, uncompromis¬ 
ing in its graphic realism and splendidly acted 
by Miss Pickford, who rose to heights of emotional 
intensity never before reached in any of her less 
tragic pictures* 

At present, however, she is doing her bit in a 
much more practical way than appearing in a war 
film. She has sent two ambulances to the 
Hed Cross for use in France and has " adopted M 
six hundred American soldier boys* Yes, 


This patriotic little star is indefatigable in her 
efforts to make the lot of the enlisted men in her 
own country and " over there ,p more comfortable* 
In her large California studios, where her success¬ 
ful photo-plays are rehearsed, she maintains a 
permanent tobacco fund for the soldiers and 
personally collects money and " smokes M every 
week from members of her company and other 
workers in the studios. This fund is the pet 
among her many charitable activities. 

It is easy to understand Miss Pick ford's success 
in child parts when one considers that she has 
never grown up. As the Peter Fan of the Movies 
she is always at home when surrounded by 
youngsters, 

'■ 1 haven't any 4 methods * of acting," says 
’Miss Pick ford, who is now appearing solely for 
the Art era ft Pictures Corporation* ” It is easy 
for me to act the part of a child, because I adore 
children- You see, I associate with little girls 
until I really forget I'm grown up. I transform 
myself into a little girl for the time being, and 
act as she would act in similar circumstance 1 *. 
That was the way I did ' A Pour Little Rich Girl/ 
While I was playing that part I was the poof 
little rich girl, suffering all of her unsatisfied 
yearnings f^r the things that money couldn't 
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you want me just let me know, and 1 II 
come. 1 

*' I did not see her again for a number of years, 
but I r watched her grow in popularity. Then 
came the time when I wanted to produce a 
child's play, ' A Good Little Devil/ 

" By this time Mary Pickford was famous and 
had become known throughout the land as the 
■ Queen of the Movies.' But I sent for her and 
she came to me that day. 

" ' Man’/ I said to her, 1 I have a beautiful 
part, one that is just suited to 
you. You will make a great 
success in it and I need you 
in it/ 

H 'Do you really and truly 
need me ?. * 

" ' I certainly do/ 

" ' Then Fit come back to 
yon,' she said. 

" Her success in the difficult 
r$te of the little blind girl was 
phenomenal. Nothing like her 
remarkable performance of a 
child's part had ever been 
seen in New York or elsewhere. 

And her reward came when 
she was sought by managers 
with such eagerness that she 
commanded the highest salary 
paid to any moving-picture 
actress in the world/' 


amazing as it may sound, Mary Pickford is the 
” war mother ” of six hundred husky " Sammies/' 
who are members of the Second Battalion First 
California Field Artillery, They are now known 
as " Mary Pickford "k Fighting Six Hundred/' 
and she has agreed to keep them supplied with 
tobacco and other delicacies for the duration 
of the war. She has also given each one of 
these soldiers a gold locket containing her 
miniature. They will wear these lockets when 
they go into action "somewhere in France." 




By WILLIAM GERARD CHAPMAN. 
Illustrated Ly H. V. B. Kline and Tom Peddte. 


HE early morning light washed 
in a grey wave over the dark 
green crest of the spruce forest, 
and shortly the valley was 
suffused with shimmering gold 
as the sun's first beams fell upon 
the mist-curtain that overhung 
the low-lying ground. Each tiny atcm of 
moisture among the millions in the dew-laden 
atmosphere reflected the golden tint radiantly, 
then slowly dimmed and was absorbed by the 
new warmth that came creeping into the air. 
As the last curling wisps of vapour dis¬ 
solved, the sunlight swept over the wild meadow, 
disclosing its rich enamelling of wild flowers 
and lush green grass. Where the earth dipped 
slightly to hold the seeping water of a turbulent 
stream that flowed near by, a shallow mere 
fringed with purple-glowing flag was the last to 
yield its dew coverlet to the spreading rays. 

Emerging from the black wall of trees that 
rimmed this quiet glade, a shc-bear with a single 
cub at her side cast appraising eyes over the 
sparkling expanse. Halting for a moment at 
the meadow's edge she sniffed the air inquiringly* 
then shambled through the wet grass to drink 
at the pool. The cub's tiny bright eyes snapped 
with mischievous interest in each object that met 
his view, He suppressed his exuberance, how¬ 
ever, for already he knew that quietness and 
caution w p ere advisable in the open spaces until 
they wrere examined thoroughly for possible 
lurking (Lingers. 


Tlie mother-bear drank of the dear cool water* 
and with her morning thirst satisfied quested the 
meadow for breakfast. The cub was in the 
kindergarten stage of schooling, and was learning 
to supplement the lessening maternal supply 
of nourishment with more solid food. With 
twinkling baby eyes lie watched his mother as 
she sought the roots of Indian turnip and prairie 
crocus and ploughed them up with her snout. 
The cub sampled them and found the crocus 
roots eatable, but the pungency of the Indian 
turnip was rather too biting for his sensitive 
throat. Anyway, he had breakfasted on more 
familiar fcod back in the warm den under an 
overhanging reck in the heart of the forest, and 
w T as not very hungry; and after gratifying a 
merely curious interest in the provender which 
his mother found so appetizing, he nuzzled her 
furry black flank impatiently. 

When the roots palled she accepted the hint 
and the two moved off toward the stream. Here 
the old bear sniffed along the water's edge, seeking 
any disabled fish that might have been cast up, 
and rooting among the stones in the shallows 
for tadpoles, A scurrying crawfish she hooked 
up with her claws and drew to the bank for her 
offspring's edification, watching him with shrewd 
eyes as he cautiously moved it about with his 
paw and smelt the strange-appearing thing 
suspiciously* A nip on his tender muzzle from 
the tiny pincers sent him back on his haunches 
with a whimper astonishment ; and the 
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in the habits of crawfish, crushed it beneath her 
foot and swallowed the titbit with smacking 
satisfaction. 

The stream yielded very little food this morn¬ 
ing, and her hearty appetite impelled her to seek 
a more bountiful repast, (living the cub a low 
guttural command to follow, she started off across 
the meadow and into the woods, heading for a 
chain of burned-over hills that lay to the east. 
On the other ^side of this low range she knew of 
certain unused pasture lands where grew a fruit 
much to her liking. 

A part of the way was rough, but soon they 
passed the crest of the rise, scrambled down the 
slope, and gained the open ground below. This 
was a stretch of stump-land pasture where a 
settler had once grazed his meagre flocks, but 
it had long been deserted. 

As the two descended to the open an enticing 
fragrance in the air caused the older bear to sniff 
hungrily and shuffle along at a faster gait. The 
pleasing aromatic quality that reached her nose 
arose from a low dense growth that matted the 
ground—a carpet of wild strawberries, the tiny 
deep-red* fruit glowing brilliantly among the 
half-shielding green leaves. The older bear fell 
to the banquet ravenously. 

The cub watched with interested eyes, sniffed 
the berries, and at last tentatively mouthed them. 
His sharp little teeth pierced the delicate pulp; 
he licked the sweet juice from his lips and found 
it distinctly pleasing. 

He ate until he could hold no more, his skin 
stretched so tight with his first meal of straw¬ 
berries that he could scarcely waddle along after 
his more capacious mother. Finally even her 
enonnotts appetite was glutted, and she sought a 
warm grassy pocket between the roots of a large 
stump and curled up to bask in the sun. The 
cub sprawled beside her, his little paunch 
ludicrously distended. 

When he had rested long enough to feel the 
need of renewed activity, his playful sallies ended 
his mother's sleepy comfort, and she rose and 
sauntered off toward the deserted buildings, the 
cub following in h$jr footsteps. , 

No trace of human odour lay around the little 
abandoned farmstead. With all a bear's over¬ 
weening curiosity she nosed about the cabin and 
sheds expectant of something edible; but 
nothing rewarded her keen nostrils save the 
medley of scents left by the porcupines and mice 
and squirrels that for years had made the place a 
rendezvous. A red squirrel discovered her 
presence from his perch on the ridge-pole of the 
cabin, and ran up and down the moss-grown 
" scoop ” roof, chattering wrathful insults at the 
; ntruders. The bear eyed him maliciously for a 
moment, then ignored the insolent little black- 
uard and continued her explorations. 

The cub at first kept close to his mother's 
ide> ill at ease in these strange surroundings, 
lut gradually youthful curiosity overcame his 
■xoidity and he strayed from the protecting 
resence to do a little investigating on his owm 
scotmt. While he sought to fathom the 
’‘'stery of some rotting timbers overgrown with 
eds that lay in the rear of the cabin, the old 


bear pursued her vague quest around the out¬ 
buildings. 

A sudden muffled squalling brought her racing 
toward the sound, fur bristling along her back and 
eyes snapping with angry apprehension. The 
cry was plainly for help, and she was ready to 
battle any living thing that threatened her 
offspring. But no marauder was in sight, nor 
was the cub either, for that matter, though the 
plaintive squeals still filled the air, sounding 
strangely unreal but unmistakably his and quite 
near to her. Puzzled and anxious she sought 
out his tracks with her nose, but these were so 
criss-crossed that they only confused her. Her 
rangings gradually drew the distracted mother 
closer to the outcry, and at last she knew that it 
arose from the clump of weeds. Picking her way 
over the crumbling wood at their roots she came 
upon a yawning black hole whence the pitiful 
summons issued. 

The cub had tumbled into an old well, the 
wooden kerb of which lay in decay about its 
mouth, overgrown with a screening mass of 

f reen. Fortunately it was dry and so matted 
t the bottom with litter that the force of his 
fall had been broken ; the fat little body had 
suffered nothing worse than a severe shaking 
up. Terror-stricken with the sudden plunge and 
the quick enveloping blackness, he squawled 
miserably for his mother. ; 

Soon he heard her questioning calls and saw 
the silhouette of her head against the disc of 
blue light above him. But her arrival brought 
only the comfDrt of her presence; she was 
impotent to rescue him. 

With yearning eyes the mother-bear circled 
the opening, crouching at the brink now and 
again to look down into the dark hole, whining 
anxiously and bidding him with low rumblings 
to try to climb up. The cub whimpered in reply 
and strove vainly to find footing up the straight 
w r alls At first she could not discern the small 
black-furred form in the denser blackness of 
the bottom, but as her ceaseless trampling about 
the edge broke down the weeds the light filtered 
in and made it possible for her to distinguish him. 
She flattened herself on the ground beside the 
well and stretched down first one forepaw and 
then the other in a fruitless attempt to reach the 
imploring little captive ; and once she tentatively 
backed to the verge to essay a descent by the 
usual bear method. But the crumbling of the 
earth as she sought for a foot-hold with her hind 
feet discouraged her, and she renewed her circling 
and impotent whining. 

Suddenly she lifted her head to a new and 
startling sound. It was the beat of quick foot¬ 
falls that came to her ears, and as they drew 
closer she growled menacingly and bared her 
teeth in sullen defiance. Whatever it might be 
it was advancing upon the cabin from the pasture, 
and dimly she associated the intruder with her 
cub's imprisonment in the pitfall. This of a 
certainty was the author of his mishap, and all 
her dormant ferocity blazed into being as she 
lurched forward \p: give battle to the unknown 
enenijy before it could complete its designs. It 
was coming^rapidly nearer, and she rushed to the 
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AS THE ENRAGED MOT HER-BEAR ROUNDED THE BUILDING A FLYING FORM DARTED 
INSIDE BEFORE SHE COULD STRIKE IT DOWN, AND THE DOOR CRASHED SHUT AGAINST 
HER SNARLING, SAVAGELY-GRINNING FACE*” 


front oE the cabin to intercept it. As the enraged 
mother-bear rounded the building a flying form 
darted inside before she could strike it down, and 
the door crashed shut against her snarling, 
savagely-grinning face. 

The following instant* to her angry amazement* 
she was assailed from behind by a screeching 
fury of teeth and claws. Immediately she found 
herself engaged in a battle to the death with a 
second enemy of whose approach she had teceived 
no warning. 

A little earlier this same day an old blackboard 
holding two people deeply interested in each other 
crept over a seldom'travelled backwoods road 
that skirted the eastern edge of the abandoned 
farm. The slender pretty girl beside the sturdy 
young driver looked up into his eyes shyly as he 
told her of his plans for the future. 

Jeff had jumped at the hint dropped by the 
girl's mother that Sally was to return home that 
day from her spell of nursing old Miss Hammer¬ 
smith over at Big Forks ; and he had volunteered 
to go and letch her. For many months Jeff 
Tucker had held certain well-defined ideas, which 
he had not yet come to in his telling of his large 
plans to Sally. But perhaps Sally Ingalls was 
not as unaware of what they might be as he 
imagined. Jeff's eyes said much that his tongue 
found it difficult to frame. Now he was leading 
up to the most important phase of his dreams* 


An unclouded summer sun distilled from the 
red-fruited choke-clierry thickets and massed 
blooms of brier rose and wild raspberry that 
lined the rutted tracks an essence that the light 
breezes dissolved into an unmatellable fragrance. 
And young blood was responding to the urge of 
the perfumed air, vibrant with the notes of song- 
sparrow's and yellow-hammers that alighted on 
swaying milk-weed stalks, then rose and alighted 
again farther on as the buckboard with its 
absorbed occupants pursued them slowly along 
the winding road* 

But the ancient vehicle was traitor to the 
lover's cause. As it rolled over a 4i thank-you- 
marm " on the down grade of a hill the forward 
axle snapped and broke—and so did the thread 
of the young man's discourse. At the sudden 
lurch Jeff threw his arm round Sally's waist to 
prevent her falling forward upon the horse, 
which stopped in his tracks as the w-hifile-tree 
came down about his heels. Sally's always 
blushing cheeks blushed redder with the contact, 
and she nimbly drew out of his embrace and 
stepped to the ground. Jeff covered his lapse 
with a hasty examination of the wreck and a 
string of mild expletives, 

*' \ hirn the thing 1 We can't noways get home 
in it now , Sally p " he complained. ** Wish I could 
fasten up that axle, but I've got no wire* 1 * Ho 
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continued. “ I'll tie Whitey here to the fence 
and foot it back to the Forks and get some 
baling wire while you wait here; 1 won't be 
gone an hour/* 

" I reckon that's the best we can do," Sally 
agreed. " But I'll tell you what, Jeff ; instead 
of waiting here I'll tramp over to the old deserted 
farm and gather a mess of wild strawberries. 
It's only just across the rise yonder. There's a 
sight of them growing in the pasture lot and 
nobody ever goes there berrying. You can stop 
at home with ma and me for supper and have 
some of them too," she offered, smiling rosily. 

Jeff grinned happily. " Now, that's fine, 
Sally ; you bet I will. And I've got an old grain- 
bag under the seat you can pick them in." He 
fished it out, and handing it to Sally strode 
rapidly back along the road they had travelled. 

Sally's lithe young figure swung easily over the 
rocky, tree-grown rise, and shortly she came to 
the pasture where the wild strawberries grew. 
Here the profusion of small scarlet fruit peeping 
enticingly from its leafy screen delighted her 
eyes, and she stood for a moment gazing over 
the inviting prospect. At the far side of the 
pasture she had a fleeting glimpse of two bears, 
mother and cub, just before they vanished 
around a hummock. The wind was blowing 
toward Sally and they apparently had not 
become aware of her presence. The sight brought 
no fear to the backwoods-bred girl, for she knew 
that unless provoked int6 defence the black 
bears of the region would avoid human-kind 
whenever possible. Bather, she found delight 
in the incident. " The cunning thing ! " Sally 
murmured smilingly, as she noted the funny 
waddling gait of the cub. " He’s got a tummy 
full of berries, I reckon, and can only just toddle 
after his ma." 

She fell to picking the fragrant fruit. Gradu¬ 
ally she approached the north edge of the pasture 
where the gloomy spruce forest reared its dark 
green and black wall. A peculiar chill grew 
upon her as she drew nearer to the wood. She 
frowmed impatiently at the unpleasant sensation 
and sought to shrug it away. But it persisted, 
and something impelled her to glance half 
apprehensively toward the uprearing tree growth. 

Her eyes widened with fear at what they 
beheld, and she knew that she should have 
heeded earlier the strange warning semi-con¬ 
sciousness of being spied upon by a malignant 
presence. For a slender sinuous form, slaty- 
blue in the shadowy half-light of the trees, was 
gliding toward her. It was a panther, and she 
shuddered with sickening dread as all the tales 
she had heard of the animal's cruelty when once 
it was inspired to attack a human flitted through 
her mind. While her thoughts raced the 
panther was slowly creeping nearer, its gaunt 
body hugging the ground, the long.tail twitching 
its premonition of a leap. She still stood staring 
at it, fascinated by the green-glowing eyes that 
stared malevolently in return. She knew what 
the twitching of its tail meant—that the big cat 
was about to leap, that in two or three quick 
short bounds it would be upon her. With a 
scream she turned and fled. 

VoL bt-3. 


Instinctively 3he headed for the old deserted 
cabin, for the idea that she might possibly gain 
it and shut herself in against the panther had 
quickly occurred to her. For a brief moment 
the animal hesitated; the shrill cry dismayed 
it and it shrank back, snarling in angry fear. 
Then the strong urge that already had overcome 
the great cat’s hereditary indisposition to attack 
a human prevailed again, and with the encourage¬ 
ment of the girl’s evident fright it bounded after 
her. Its sinewy, graceful body curved over the 
ground in swift pursuit, but Sally's strong young 
limbs were fleet and she flew over the springy 
ground like a deer. For a distance she main¬ 
tained her lead, but soon she realized with horror 
that the panther was gaining on her. 

As she drew closer to the cabin Sally noted 
thankfully that the door was open. She gave a 
spurt and reached the doorway a rod or two 
ahead of her pursuer. 

But just as she was about to plunge through 
the doorway she was appalled by the sudden 
apparition that rounded the comer of the cabin. 
A big black demon of a bear, with surprising 
agility for so lumbering a body, shot toward her 
with a ferocious menacing cough. She saw its 
gleaming savage teeth and evilly snapping red- 
rimmed eyes as the beast, almost upon her, 
struck out savagely with its deadly claw-armed 
forefoot. But the spurt carried her through the 
opening a fraction of a second in advance of the 
blow, and she whirled about and slammed shut 
the door as the monster rushed upon it. Feeling 
feverishly for the fastening, her fingers fell upon 
the rude wooden bar which by good fortune 
remained intact, and she dropped it quickly into 
place. Then she sank to the floor, quivering and 
shaken. 

Almost instantly there arose on the other side 
of the door a raucous confusion of snarls, growls, 
and thrashing bodies. Sally understood what 
had taken place; she had not had time to realize 
the likelihood of this meeting of the two pursuers, 
and the evidence that her assailants had come 
together in battle sent her into a spasm of 
hysterical laughter. 

Outside the combat raged fiercely. Seldom 
does a panther venture to attack a bear, and if 
the bear has a cub then the big cat will avoid a 
meeting with all possible haste. And the bear, 
unless it is a she-bear whose cub is threatened, 
will evade conflict with a panther if evasion is 
compatible with dignity. 

But in this instance the paths of both animals 
had converged to a common point; each wa s 
intent on striking down the human being who had 
escaped at the place of meeting, and each was 
inflamed with the lust to kill. As in the cub lay 
the impelling motive of the bear's attempt to 
destroy the supposed enemy, so the panther’s 
own offspring were the moving cause of her 
murderous venture. Fearful of human beings 
as she was, the short commons on which she had 
subsisted since the recent disappearance of her 
mate had made her ravenous for food. 

The drain upon her body by her two always 
hungry cubs required hearty fare, and if she was 
to satisfy she mur>t ifcj^a^ more successfully 
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than she had of late. Consequently when the 
woman, who the panther instinctively knew was 
the less, dangerous of the hated man-kind, had 
appeared before her eyes as she noiselessly 
prowled the thickets for * game, the pangs of 
famine had overcome'her dread. Forthwith she 
had begun a furtive stalking of the unsuspecting 
berry-picker. 

When the expected quarry darted into the log 
sanctuary, and the bear miraculously shot into 
view at the same instant, the panther had 
neither opportunity nor inclination to draw 
back. The bear was interfering with her hunt, 
the unforgivable breach of law among the wild 
earthlings-, and she descended upon the back of 
the hulking black interloper in a frenzy of rage 
and disappointment. 

The bear twisted about impotently, then 
roDed over, the better to dislodge the clutching 
horror. Her heavy weight nearly crushed the 
breath Out of the panther’s body, but the cat 
managed i/b retain her advant^e by squirming 
round until the two were locked in a death- 
grapple face to face. Here the panther was 
better placed for the deadly work of her claws, 
and she raked the bear's vulnerable spots with 
long, eviscerating strokes. The bear was by no 
means idle with her own deep-cutting weapons, 
which tore mercilessly at the tawny hide ; while 
both infuriated fighters were employing their 
savage jaws with ruthless energy. 

The bear, being at a woeful disadvantage, was 
the first to weaken. Her opponent suddenly 
bored into the- relaxing neck and her searching 
teeth speedily brought an end to the heavier 
animal's resistance. The bear collapsed into a 
sprawling, inert black heap, and the victorious 
cat staggeringly withdrew from her vanquished 
enemy. The object of her chase forgotten, she 
dragged her lacerated body away from the 
battle-ground, and slowly and painfully crawled 
in the direction of her den. 

Her heart beating wildly as her ferocious jailers 
fought just outside the door of her refuge, Sally 
glanced about the cabin for a weapon. But 
nothing offered. She wondered if the victor 
would try to force an entrance, and how roon the 
fight would end. One or the other of the animals 
must soon succumb in the grim contest. 

Several times the struggling animals brought 
up against the door, which creaked ominously 
with the impact; and once Sally’s heart came up 
into her throat as a particularly violent crash 
caused several of the decaying wooden pegs of 
the fastenings to snap under the stress. She 
leaned her weight against* the bulging planks 
and held the bar in place with her hands. The 
door withstood the shock, and shortly the danger 
passed for the moment as the wildly agitated 
bodies rolled away. 

The sounds of conflict gradually diminished in 
fury as the minutes passed, until the listening 
girl could hear only the low grumble of worrying 
jaws. Finally, Sally's straining ears heard a 
gurgling, choking sigh—and then quiet. Now 
her fear rose again as she wondered what might 
next transpire. Apprehensively she set her gaze 


on the window through which she half expected 
to see a fierce head appear as the victor inexorably 
returned to its first quest. 

But a faint call came through the window 
instead. 

Sally's heart beat faster with joy as she recog¬ 
nized Jeff's voice. Then new dread assailed 
her—perhaps Jeff would, all unwarned, run into 
whichever animal it was that had survived and 
would be attacked by it! Ignoring the danger to 
herself in drawing the beast's attention, she 
approached the window and screamed a caution 
to Jeff, whom she could now discern running 
across the pasture toward the cabin. Her voice 
drowned out his own shouts as he raced toward 
her, either failing to hear her warning or choosing^ 
to ignore it. 

He was without any weapon of defence, and 
the danger into which he came plunging with 
great unheeding strides filled her with mis¬ 
givings. A feeling that was more than anxiety, 
more than admiration, surged into Sally's heart. 
Under its prompting she turned swiftly, lifted 
the bar of the door, and throwing it open ran out 
to meet her man, to share with him the peril he 
was braving for her sake. She almost stumbled 
upon the dead bear ; it was the panther they had 
to fear. ' 

A joyous shout greeted her. Jeff bounded 
forward and gathered her to him. For a moment 
she struggled and tried to tell him of the danger 
that lurked about, lout he quickly reassured her. 
Then as the truth dawned upon Sally she quieted 
in his arms, and he held her close, this time is 
though by right. Into the eyes of each slowly 
there crept an understanding that made un¬ 
necessary the halting words Jeff had be^n about 
to utter when the buckboard collapsed—a 
pledge as irrevocable in the minds of these two 
as any ceremony. 

Happy and unabashed they stood holding each 
other's hands as Sally detailed her experience and 
Jeff explained his coming. 

” I feared for you, Sally, when I saw where 
you dropped the bag of strawberries in the 
pasture. I'd come over to find you when I got 
back to the buckboard and you weren't there. 
Then I shouted and looked all about, and saw 
your running tracks and the tracks of a panther. 
I followed them, andl was scared.” 

“ What's that, Jeff ? ” interrupted Sally, 
nervously, pressing closer to him. They listened, 
and heard the whining of an animal in distress, 
the sound strangely stifled. 

He studied the plaintive cry intently. His 
forest-trained ears quickly identified it. 

” It’s a young one, most likely a bear cv . 
Let's look.” 

” Of course,” remembered Sally. ” I’d forg t 
about the cub I saw with the mother bear wh i 
I first got to the pasture. I wonder where < 1 
earth it can be ? ” 

Together they searched to locate its hidin - 
place. The whimpering calls finally drew thf 1 
to the well, and looking down they saw i e 
imprisoned baby bear. 

” The poor lit-tle thing! ” $aid Sally, cc - 
passionately. ” It's iiigiteiiea to death. Ca t 
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## THE BEAR WAS INTERFERING WITH THE PANTHER* S HUNT, AND SHE DESCENDED UPON THE 
BACK OF THE HULKING BLACK INTERLOPER IN A FRENZY OF RACE AND DISAPPOINTMENT/* 
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you get it out, Jeff ? We mustn't leave it here 
to die/* 

1 Of course ; but I'll have to get a rope and 
someone to help, lm curious about that 
panther, though ; let's have a look at it first/ 1 

They followed the bloody trail of the animal 
until they came to where it had fallen in its 
tracks* The stark tawny 
form showed grim proof 
of the punishment its 
adversary had inflicted, 
and the wonder was that 
the big cat had dragged 
its sorely wounded body 
so far. In the gaunt 
flanks and the evidence 
of its motherhood the 
woodsman's eyes read 
another chapter of the 
tragedy, 

" And now I under* 
stand something else/' he 
said. 44 It isn’t often a 
panther'll attack a human 
being, but this one has 
cubs romewhere in the 
bush and was nearly 
starved trying to get 
enough food for herself 
and them. It must have 
been her mate Sam 
Hitchcock killed a week 
ago. So now there's a 
couple of young ones 
that will never grow up 
to kill sheep/' 

" But, oh, Jeff, we can't 
let those poor little 
kittens starve ! J ' Sally's 
blue eyes had grown 
tender with pity for the 
helpless cubs that doubt* 
less were even now feeling the pangs of hunger. 
Before her supplicating gaze Jeff's practical 
view-point underwent a change, 

" 1*11 hunt them out, Sally* if you say so/ 1 he 
said, indulgently. " But the first thing to do is 
to get you home to your ma ; she'll be worrying 
about you. Then I and your pa can come back 


*^THEN AS THE TRUTH DAWNED UPON 
SADLY SHE QUIETED IN HIS ARMS, AND 
HE HELD HER CLOSE.” 


with a rope, an' Ill fish out the bear cub and 
then back track the panther to her den and— 
what shall I do with them all* Sally ; kill them 
to save their lives ? ” he grinned, 

Sally was nonplussed for a moment. She hated 
the thought of having three innocent, cunning 
little wild babies killed, even if they were of the 
94 varmint” land. But 
of course it wouldn't do 
to turn the barnyard 
into a menagerie; her 
father would have objec¬ 
tions* Then her face 
brightened and she 
beamed a shy smile at 
her stalwart lover. 

" We could sell them 
to that collector of wild 
animals for circuses who 
comes around, Jeff, and 
buy a lot of nice homey 
things——” Sally paused, 
blushing at the picture 
her words called up, 

4i You bet we can 1 M 
agreed Jeff, delightedly, 
admiration for the clever 
tliought shining in his 
eyes, ' r You've got a 
wonderful little head, 
Sally/* 

Jeff s delight was more 
for this spoken proof of 
the wonderful new rela* 
tionship between them 
than for the material 
aspect of Sally's plan; 
but he added a sugges¬ 
tion of his own* " Don't 
forget that we've got 
a bear-skin rug for the 
house already, Sally, 
Pity a panther hide's no good in summer-time 
—we'd have our floor nearly coveredH " He 
kissed her glowing cheeks, 

" Let's hurry back to the road so that 1 can 
start early on my collecting trip/' he proposed ; 
and hand in hand they raced happily across the 
strawberry-matted pasture. 
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CHATS WITH CHILDREN. 


Ill-SPECULATIONS. 


BY 

A. CONAN DOYLE 

Illustrated t>y L. Hocknell. 


HE tltrec children were sitting 
together in a bunch upon the mg 
in the gloaming. Baby was 
talking, so Daddy behind his 
newspaper pricked up his ears, 
for the young lady was silent 
as a rule, and every glimpse of 
her little mind was of interest. 
She was nursing the disreputable little downy 
quilt which she called Wriggly and much 
preferred to any of her dolls* 

" I wonder if they will let Wriggly into heaven/' 
she said. 

The b>ya laughed, They generally laughed 
at what Baby said, 

" If they won't I won't go in, either/' she 
added. 

" Nor me, neither, if they don't let in my 
Teddy-bear," said Dimples. 

J ‘ I'll tell them it is a nice, clean, blue 
Wriggly/' said Baby. " I 1 ve 
my Wriggly/ 1 She cooed over 
it and hugged it* 

**What about that, Daddy } ri 
asked Laddie, in his earnest 
fashion. " Are there toys in 
heaven, do you think ? " 

*' Of course there are. Every¬ 
thin that can make children 
happy." 

iJ As many toys as in Ham- 
ley's shop ? " asked Dimples. 

94 More/' said Daddy, stoutly. 

" Go l M from all three. 

" Daddy, dear/' said Laddie, 

11 I've been wondering about 
the deluge/ 1 

Ves, dear. What was it ? " 

M Well, the story about the 
Ark. AH those animals were 
in the Ark, just two of each, 
lor forty days. Wasn't that 

■G ? *' 

tr That is the story/ 1 

” Well, then, what did the 
carnivorous animals eat ? " 


One should be honest with children and not 
put them ofi with ridiculous explanations. 
Their questions about such matters are generally 
much more sensible than their parents' replies. 

Well, dear/' said Daddy* weighing his 
words, iJ these stories are very, very old. The 
Jews put them in the Bible, but they gut them 
from the people in Babylon* and the people in 
Babylon probably got them from someone 
else away back in the beginning of things. If 
a story gets passed down like that, one person 
adds a little and another adds a little, and so you 
never get things quite as they happened. The 
jews put it in the Bible exactly as they heard 
it, but it had been going about for thousands 
of years before then." 

4 * So it was not true ? 11 

lf Yes, I think it was true. I think there 
was a great flood, and I think that some people 
did escape, and that they saved their beasts. 
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just as we should try to save Nigger and the 
Monkstown cocks and hens if we were flooded - 
out* Then they were able to start again when 
the waters went down, and they were naturally 
very grateful to God for their escape/' 

Ji What did the people who didn't escape 
think about it ? " 

" Well, we can J t tell that. 1 * 

.** They wouldn't be very grateful, would 
they ? " 

fi Their time was come/' said Daddy, who was 
a bit of a Fatalist, 44 I expect it was the best 
thing/* 

4i It was jolly hard luck on Noah being swal¬ 
lowed by a fLsh after all his trouble/' saftl Dimples. 

44 Silly ass ! It was Jonah that was swallowed* 
Was it a whale, 

Daddy ? ’* 

#f A whale ! Why, a 
whale couldn't swallow 
a herring 1 *’. 

i# A sliark, then ? " 

" Well, there again, 
you have an old story 
which has got twisted 
and turned a good deal. 

No doubt he was a holy 
man who had some 
great escape at sea, 
and then the sailors 
and others who ad¬ 
mired him invented 
this wonder/' 

44 Da d dy/ 1 said 
Dimples, suddenly, 

" should we do just the 
same as Jesus did ? " 

(i Yes, dear ; He was 
the noblest Person that 
ever lived/* 

if Well, did Jesus lie 
down every day from 
twelve to one ? " 

" I don't know that 
He did/' 

" Well, then, I won't 
lie down from twelve 
to one*" 

" If Jesus had been 
a growing boy and had 
been ordered to lie 
down by His Mumty and the Doctor, I am sure 
He would have done so/* 

" Did He take malt extract ? M 
H He did what He was told, my son—I am 
sure of that. He was a good man, so He must 
have been a good boy—perfect in all He did/' 

" Baby saw God yesterday/* remarked Laddie, 
casually. 

Daddy dropped his paper* 

11 Yes, we made up our mind we would all 
lie on our backs and stare at the sky until we 
saw God. So we put the big rug on the lawn 
and then we all lay down side by side, and 
stared and stared. I saw nothing* and Dimples 
saw nothing, but Baby says she saw God/* 

Baby nodded in her wise way, 
u I saw Him," she said* 


” What was He like, then ? " 

" Oh, just God/* 

She would say no more, but hugged her 
Wriggly, 

The Lady had entered and listened with 
some trepidation to the frank audacity of the 
children’s views* Yet the very essence of faith 
was in that audacity. It was all so unques¬ 
tionably real. 

" Which is strongest, Daddy* God or the 
Devil ? *’ It was Laddie who was" speculating 
now. 

" Why, God rules everything, of course/* 

r ‘ Then why doesn't He kill the Devil ? " 

" And scalp him ? " added Dimples* 1 
That would stop all trouble, wouldn't it. 
Daddy ? " 

Poor Daddy was 
rather floored- Die 
Lady came to his help* 
,f If everything was 
good and easy in this 
world, then there would 
be nothing to fight 
against, and so, Laddie, 
our characters would 
never improve/* 

“ It would be like a 
football match with all 
the players on one 
side," said Daddy. 

" If there was no¬ 
thing bad, then, nothing 
would be good, for you 
would have nothing to 
compare by/* added 
the Lady. 

" Well, then," said 
Laddie, with the re¬ 
morseless logic of child¬ 
hood, ” if that is so, 
then the Devil is very 
useful ; so he can't be 
so very had, after all/* 

*’ Well, I don't see 
that,*’ Daddy answered* 
“ Our Army can only 
show how brave it is 
by fighting the German 
Emperor, but that does 
not prove that the 
German Emperor is a very nice person, docs 
it now ? 

" Besides/’ Daddy continued, improving the 
occasion, " you must not think ol the Devil as 
a person. You must think of all the mean 
things one could do, and all the dirty things, 
and all the cruel things, and that is really the 
Devil you are fighting against. You couldn't 
call them useful, could you ? '* 

The children thought over this for a little. 

M Daddy," said Laddie, " have you ever seen 
God ? ” 

rr No, my boy- But I see His works. I 
expect that is as near as we can get in this world. 
Look at all the stars at night, and think of the 
Power that keeps each in its 
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** He couldn't keep the shooting stars in their 
proper place, " said Dimples. 

,f I expect He meant them to shoot/' said 
Laddie. 

" Suppose they all shot, what jolly nights we 
should have I " cried I>imple$. 

" Yes," said Laddie ; “ but after one night 
they w-ould all ha%*e gone, and a nice thing 
then I " 

" Well, therc J 3 alwaj's the moon/* remarked 
Dimples. " But, Daddy, is it true that God 
listens to all we say ? ** 

" I don J t know about that/* Daddy answered, 
cautiously. You never know into what trap 
those quick little wits may lead you. The Lady 
was more rash, or more orthodox . 

fi Yes, dear, He does hear alJ you say/* 

" Is He listenin' now' ? " 

" Yes, dear," 

fi Well, 1 call it vewy rude of Him ! " 

Daddy smiled, 
and the Lady 
gasped. 

"It isn't rude," 
said Laddie. "It 
is His duty, and 
He has to notice 
what you are 
doing and say* 
ing. Daddy, did 
you ever see a 
fairy ? " 

" No, boy/* 

" I saw one 
once/' 

Laddie is the 
very s o ul o 1^ 
truth, quite 
painfully truth¬ 
ful in details* so 
that his quiet 
remark caused 
attention. 

" Tell us a Unit it, dear/* 

He described it with as little emotion as tf 
it were a Persian cat. Perhaps his perfect faith* 
had indeed opened something to his vision. 

" It was in the day* nursery. There was a 
chair by the window. The fairy jumped on 
the chair and then down, and w-ent across the 
room." 

" What was it dressed like ? " 

44 All in grey, with a long cloak. It was about 
as big as Baby's doll. I could not see its arms, 
for they w*ere under the cloak/* 

" Did he look at you ? " 

" No, he was sideways, and I never really 
saw his face. He had a little cap. That s the 
only fairy I ever saw, Of course, there was 
Father Christmas, if you call him a fairy." 

- " Daddy, was Father Christmas killed in the 
war ? ** 

14 No, boy/' 

fl Because he has never come since the war 


began. I expect he is fightin' the Jarmans/* 
It was Dimples who was talking. 

" Last time he came," said Laddie* ** Daddy 
said one of his reindeers had hurt its leg in the 
ruts of the Monkstown Lane, Perhaps that’s 
why^ he never comes/* 

44 He'll come all right after the w*ar/' said 
Daddy, " and he’ll be redder and whiter and 
jollier than ever/* Then Daddy' clouded sud¬ 
denly. for he thought of all those who would be 
missing when Father Christmas came again. 
Ten loved ones were dead from that one house¬ 
hold. The Lady put out her hand, for she 
always knew what Daddy was thinking. 

** They* will be there in spirit, dear/* 

" Yes. and the jolliest of the lot/ 1 said Daddy** 
stoutly. ** We'll have our Father Christmas 
back and all will be well in England." 

** But what do they* do in India ? J * asked 
Laddie. 

"Why, what’s 
wrong with 
them ? " 

** How do the 
sledge and the 
reindeer get 
across the sea ? 
All the parcels 
must get wet/' 

" Yes, dear* 
there have been 
several com¬ 
plaints/* said 
Daddy', gravely. 
" Halloa, here's 
Frances! Time’s 
up! Off to 
bed 1 ** 

They got up 
resignedly* for 
they* w-ere really 
very good child¬ 
ren:. "Say your 
prayers here before you go," said the Lady. 
The three little figures all knelt on the mg, 
Baby still cuddling her Wriggly, 

-J You pray, Laddie, and the rest can join in/* 
** God bless everyone I love." said the high, 
clear child-voice. " And make me a good boy. 
and thank You so much for all the blessings of 
to-day. And please take care of Alleyne, who 
is fighting the Germans, and Uncle Cosmo, who 
is fighting the Germans* and Unde Woodie. 
who is fighting the Germans, and all the others 
who are fighting the Germans, and the men on 
the ships on the sea, and Grandma and Grandpa, 
and tory and Uncle Pat, and don’t ever let 
Daddy r and Mumty die. That's all.** 

" And please send plenty sugar for the poor 
people/ 1 said Baby, in her unexpected way. 

" And a little petrol for Daddy/* said 
Dimples. 

" Amen ! " said Daddy. And the little figures 
rose for the good-night kiss. 
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ANDOLPH stopped. 

The path ran through a thicket 
of young trees* The spring 
foliage was beginning to appear. 
The bushes were close together 
and the path was enclosed almost 
as with a hedge. 

The sound that had caught 
his ear was now unmistakable. It was the 
sound of someone in distress, someone crying 
softly, just beyond him* There was a musical 
quality in the voice that made it an illusion 
of this fairy woodland. It was not the voice 
of any peasant woman of the Jura, The wood 
was full of birds. 

Beyond, above the green meadows, in the sun 
of the early springtime, the larks sang. Their 
notes descended, giving Randolph the sense of 
an invisible chorus. The man remained un¬ 
moving. The voice was quite dose beside the 
path, but it seemed unreal. 

For a, month he had been sitting idle in 
Geneva. The great mountains had not drawn 
him, but this exquisite valley of the Jura was^. 
country of interminable charm. Almost every 
afternoon he had tramped to Ferney along the 
high road, and returned across the meadow's 
through this patch ol woodland. The soft, green 
valley swimming in the sunlight, surrounded 
with the snow-covered wall of the Jura, was in 
itself an illusion. The wood of small timber ran, 
a narrow strip, through the length of the meadows 
touching the highway to the west toward Ferney* 
where a comer of it continued to the ridge beyond 
Geneva* 

As Randolph listened the voice seemed to 
change its position. 

It moved parallel to the path P but too far in 
the wood to be seen. He no longer heard the 
voice, but he could hear distinctly the sound of 
someone moving in the wood. There was a little 
opening a few rods ahead, and as he entered it 
he came suddenly on a girl. She was standing 
quite still like one bewildered. 

The man was profoundly astonished. 

The girl was quite young ; she was bareheaded 
and she wore a simple daikHrokmrcd frock which 
Randolph imagined might be the uniform of a 
convent* The girl was startled when she saw 
the man, but she was not afraid, and she came at 
once to him. She spoke to him in French, but 
when he shook his head she said in English, with 



a certain hesitation as though one were touching 
the keys of an instrument carefully with the 
fingers :— 

” I have lost my way. How does one return 
{q Geneva ? The paths* Monsieur, do not go 
anywhere." 

This was quite true. The paths through the 
wood seemed to have been made with the inten¬ 
tion of giving one the impression of a considerable 
forest. They were skilfully laid out* One 
might follow’ them for half a day and never come 
into the open unless one were conscious of their 
secret. Randolph found that out on the first 
afternoon that he undertook to come across from 
Femey, But he had a sense of direction, and 
an advance of a few hundred feet from the path 
easily put him into the open. 

” I should be very glad to show you the way/' 
he said, 11 I am returning to Geneva myself*” 

And he struck out through the wood* In a 
few moments they were at the edge of the 
meadowland which extends to the hiDs behind 
Geneva. 

But the girl did not follow him into the open. 

” Gh f Monsieur/’ she said, " I cannot go 
this way* I shall be seen.” 

Randolph came back, and the girl made a little 
explanation, 

M I have run away,” she said, ” and I must get 
back unobserved ; is that the right word ? ” 

Randolph laughed. 

" That's precisely the right word,” he said* 
-< We can follow the wood to the highway 
yonder* cross it, and continue in it to the top of 


the hill.” 

The man now had a due to the riddle. The 
girl belonged to some school \ some convent* 
perhaps. There were any quantities of great 
villas protected by walls on the hUl behind 
Geneva* No doubt some of these were schools 
for young ladies—he did not know—they might 
be anything. At any rate* the walls and the 
high, spear-pointed iron fences would have to 
be escaped from if one got out without the will 
of the gate-keeper. 

He found the path and the two of them went 
through the wood to where the highway divides 
it on the road to Ferney, He stopped on the edge 
of the wood and spoke to his companion* 

” Shall we A " be said* 

rm and looked 


Th. 

out 


of the trees* She 
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leaned forward, parting the branches carefully. 
Then suddenly she screamed and sprang back. 

" Oh, Monsieur,” she said, " there was a snake 
just there in the foliage.'/ 

Randolph looked for the snake, parting the 
leaves with his walking-stick, but he could not 
find it. The girl was frightened, but she was not 
a person of feeble courage. 

" Let us run across now," she said.* 

They went a little farther down the path and 
were about to come out into the road when again 
the girl stopped and caught his arm. 

A man was passing just beyond them on the 
way to Geneva. He was a tall old man, dressed 
like an Englishman, but the clothing alone was 
English. The man evidently belonged to some 
race of Western Europe and he walked with an 
even, precise, military step. 

The girl made some exclamation in a language 
which Randolph did not understand, but he got 
the impression that this man had something to • 
do with the school from which she had run away, 
or at least was known to her, and a person whom 
she had some reason to fear. The man was 
singing as he walked, some light aria of an opera. 
The voice and the queer lilt of the song impressed 
Randolph. He was to hear it again. 

When the man was out of sight, Randolph 
and the girl crossed the road and, keeping within 
the cover of the wood, ascended the long slope 
of the hill. Here they came out into an old 
abandoned road almost arched over with a for¬ 
gotten hedge. The girl now led the way. They 
went down this road, which crossed the crest of 
the ridge. The road ended before a big iron 
gate. It was a huge gate made of spear-headed 
iron spikes that curved inward. It was locked 
with a padlock and it was set in a high wall. The 
gate was very old. It was encrusted with rust. 

" I will show you how I got out, Monsieur," 
she said. 

The head of one of the long, spear-pointed iron 
rods had rusted off and she was able to move it. 
It left a narrow opening. The girl slipped through 
and pulled the spike back into place. She smiled. 

" Good-bye, Monsieur-? " 

" Randolph," he said. 

" Good-bye, Monsieur Randolph," she re¬ 
peated. 

" Oh, no," he said, " it is not good-bye ; you 
will run away from school again." 

Her eyes widened at the word. 

" This is not a school," she said. 

" Not a school ? " the man echoed. 

M No," she said, " it's not a school. It is—it 
is a prison,” and then she ran away swiftly, like a 
wild thing. 

Randolph remained standing in the abandoned 
road before the ancient iron gate. Then finally 
he began to look for some way to return to 
Geneva. He finally found a way through a hedge 
which came out on the great road that goes 
along the crest of the hill. To his surprise this 
road passed in front of the grounds into which 
the girl had entered. The heavy wall continued, 
and there was in this wall, opening on the road, 
another of those enormous iron gates. 

As he approached, a man came out of this gate. 


He turned about and looked, then he passed on 
down the road towards Geneva. He was a heavy 
young man with big shoulders. His clothes 
were foreign with an exaggerated cut at the 
waist, but there seemed something racially 
familiar in spite of the disguise. Randolph got 
only a glimpse of the face as the man came out, 
but he thought it was jthe most villainous human 
face that he had ever seen in the world. 

The man, before Randolph on the road, got a 
tram at the foot of the hill. Randolph continued 
on foot to his hotel. He was profoundly puzzled. 
But he felt that it was a matter about which he 
could not inquire. 

The only inquiry which he ventured to make 
did not help him. 

He asked the concierge what prison was located 
on the face of the hills, above Geneva, in the 
direction from which he had descended. The 
two-franc tip accompanying the inquiry brought 
a detailed explanation. There was, of course, no 
prison in that beautiful, residential portion of 
Geneva. It contained only the villas of the great 
families in Europe. The concierge named them 
as one would recite a page of the Almanac de 
Gotha. Some were to let, some of the oldest, 
the very finest villas of royalty, especially the 
nobility of Russia now that it was exiled and in 
need of funds. But^i Monsieur wished to con¬ 
sider one of them—he would bring the agent, and 
so forth. 

Randolph finally escaped to his room looking 
out over Lake Leman, always beautiful, but now 
like a fairy picture with the great stone-boats 
descending with their coloured, two-pointed sails. 
Randolph sat down at the window, his elbows on 
the sill, his chin in his hands, and looked out on 
the fairy lake glimmering in the sun and the 
looming tip of the white mountains in the 
distance. 

So it was not a school and it was not a prison. 

What was it ? Who was the aged foreigner in 
the English clothes on the road from Femey, 
and who was the villainous beast of a man who 
had come out of the locked gate ? And who wa9 
the girl ? He began to think about the girl and 
he laughed softly. 

It was all too ridiculous. 

He was supposed to be sitting here in Geneva 
nursing a broken heart. Everybody had ex¬ 
pected him to marry Edith Marshall. It was 
the sort of marriage that was precisely proper. 
Their lands adjoined ; they had grown up 
together and the alliance had been taken for 
granted. He had taken it for granted. When 
the girl a little later announced her engagement 
to another man he had left for this tour of the 
Continent. 

According to the gossips he must have a 
broken heart ! 

He was disappointed, for the marriage was a 
thing which he had always considered as in a 
way settled, and he was very fond of Edith 
Marshall. He sat there for a long time trying to 
analyze his queer state of mind. He could 
remember very calmly how his old friend had 
looked, on wcasfpri.j She was always very well 
dress^, and she was a w^man that would not 
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escape attention. He could remember details 
without emotion. 

But here was an experience entirely new. 

He could not recall the hair, the eyes, the 
delicate mouth, the gestures, the precise intona¬ 
tion of the words of this girl without some, 
quickening of the blood. There was an inde¬ 
scribable charm about her. The very mystery 
seemed to add to this charm. ^ 

He had found her following the pathways of 
adventure! 

That night at dinner he got a little light on an 
element of the affair. The man whom he had 
seen return from Ferney was in the dining-room. 
He had changed to evening clothes, but Ran¬ 
dolph could not be mistaken in the face. He 
had only to go to the concierge with another tip 
for the man's history. It was the Austrian 
Baron Rida. He had only the title. The war 
had swept everything else out, but he seemed to 
be engaged in something that brought him in 
a revenue. Some trade, some business, some 
devilry—the concierge put out his hands—one 
did not know. Nobility was in all sorts of 
ventures nowadays. 

So the schoolmaster and the prison-director 
theory had to be abandoned. 

Randolph kept the man under huteye and he 
was rewarded with something further. The 
Baron walked in the garden before the hotel after 
fii a dinner bareheaded with a cigarette, and 
pr^ently thtf big young man whom Randolph had 
seen come out of the gate Joined him. He was 
nofe in evening dress. He wore the same exag¬ 
gerated foreign* clothes, but that something 
racially familiar seemed now more conspicuous. 
They appeared to be taking up some unended 
controversy. 

But they were too distant for Randolph 
to hear any word, or even to discover the 
language. The younger man seemed to insist 
on something and the Baron to deny . it, 
to evade it, to put it off. It was amazing how 
the intent of the conversation seemed to reach 
Randolph, although he could hear no word. He 
was perfectly certain that the young man was 
determinedly insisting on something and that 
the Baron was frying to turn this intention aside. 
But it seemed to Randolph that the aged man 
would not succeed; that he weakened, that 
whatever the matter was, in the end he would 
consent to it. The controversy went on until 
the men had passed out of view in the "garden 
of the hotel. 

Randolph returned to his room and his position 
at the window, with his chin in his hands. 

This controversy surely was somehow related 
to the girl. And suddenly the veins in his body 
stretched with heat, He could see the face of 
the young man better. He had close-cropped, 
bristling black hair, shaggy eyebrows, a thick 
nose, and a heavy jaw ; a determined, dangerous 
beast, Randolph thought. 

What did he want ? What did the. whole 
inexplicable tangle mean ? 

Then for a week nothing happened. The 
statement is hardly accurate, for suddenly 
Randolph had a consuming interest in life. His 


walks were now on the summit of the hill behind 
Geneva. He knew every* detail of the wall 
around the grounds of the villa on the old aban¬ 
doned road. He was somewhere on the slope of 
that hill every afternoon, and there was always 
some part of the wall of the villa under his eye; 
but he did not see the girl. 

One day as he walked in the abandoned road a 
woman suddenly appeared before the gate and 
looked at him. She bad the heavy, squat figure 
of a peasant. Her shoulders were a little humped. 
She stood without a sound * and regarded him 
intently. Randolph continued along the road 
as though he were one of the innumerable curious 
visitors to be found ih any foreign city, and the 
woman did not sp^k to him although she 
continued to look at him. 

The next morning he was crossing the bridge 
over the Rhone. Ho. had discovered that he 
could see a part of the villa from a point on the 
opposite shore of the lake. Midway across the 
bridge someone, coming* up behind him, spoke. 
He turned about to find himself in the presence 
of the woman whom he had seen before the gate 
of the villa. The woman at once saw that he 
did not catch* the meaning of her words. She 
seemed greatly perplexed. She went on speaking 
rapidly and gesticulating with her hands. 

There was something which she wished to 
say to him and lie did not understand it ! 

She walked along beside him, across the 
Rhone. She seemed to refuse to believe that he 
did not understand, and she appeared undecided 
about what she ought to do. She started to 
return, then she stopped*; finally she came back, 
took him by the arm, and led him into a lifctle 
sho£. She spoke to the shopkeeper. 

The man had a few words of English and he 
was able to* make Randolph understand. Some¬ 
one wanted to see him, but there seemed to be a 
good d£al of difficulty about the place and the 
place was important. There was not to be any 
mistake about it. Finally the little shopkeeper 
made him understand it was a place toward 
Femey; it was a place to which he had been; 
a place where he had met someone before; a 
first time by accident. The date for the meeting 
was easy; the shopkeeper showed it to him on 
the dial of the clock. 

* At three Randolph was in the wood of the 
valley of the Jura. He had taken some precau¬ 
tions about it, for such precautions seemed to be 
urged in the-message which he could only receive 
in fragmentary detail. He went out to. Ferney 
on the tram, made a ditour around the Chateau, 
across the fields, and entered the wood from the 
direction of the Jura. 

He was early, but the girl was already in the 
path when he arrived. 

He could see her from some distance through 
the leaves, and he found his heart racing, his 
blood quickened, every sense alert. She came 
toward him when he approached and put out her 
hands. And the man could not escape from the 
illusion that he had come on some sylvan creatur* 
of the wood. She woretfhe same simple, severe 
frock as of the uniform of a convent, but no 
severity p| £<js[t|inif ccfuMI i®# the exquisite 
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beauty of the girl. The very plainness of it 
seemed to enhance that beauty. 

“ My friend/* she said, " I have a thing to tell 
you. Let us sit down somewhere." 

The French border touched the edge of this 
wood, and Randolph remembered that there 
was a little shelter which the Swiss guards had 
made. It was a shed of planted twigs opening 
to the south. There was a seat of the same 
planted twigs covered with dry leaves. He knew 
the path to it. 

And he kept hold of the girl*s hand as though 
to guide her, but it was not a sense of guiding 
her that induced the act. It was the fear 
that he might lose her, that she might escape 
from him. 

In the last week he had always a haunting sense 
of loss. He seemed to have discovered this girl 
on the highways of adventure like the Arabian 
Prince in the fabled story, who, cracking a roc's 
egg, found a woman sleeping within it. 

They sat together in the little shelter which 
the Swiss guards had raised against the wind. 

The whole valley was awash in sunlight, in¬ 
numerable larks were at their invisible chorus, 
but to Randolph it might all have been walled 
out and silent. He saw only the girl who 
trembled a little beside him and heard only her 
voice labouring with the precise English words, 
hurriedly, in the long explanation. She seemed 
far away and unreal, but the hand that he held, 
that he kept desperately in his own, bridged a 
way. It seemed to bridge the way to everything 
that remained worth while in the world. Outside 
of it, there was nothing worth a thought, worth 
th£ labour of a motion. And he listened to what 
the girl said, tense, with every instinct alert.# 

She was in danger, in very great danger, and 
she must get away ; she must escape. She had 
it all planned. The old nurse, whom he had 
seen, who had come to him, had thought the 
matter out. She would get into France ; the 
two would go as peasants. There was a cart 
and every arrangement made. But she could 
not take anything and there were some things 
which she must have. They could get into Paris 
in this way, but they would have absolutely 
nothing there. They would not be safe in 
Europe. They wanted to go to England. 

She hurried with this part of the story, and 
when Randolph tried to reply she stopped him. 
She knew what he was going to say. But she 
could not permit it, she would not permit it. 
They could not take anything from him ; besides, 
she had enough if it were sold to make them 
independent. 

Then she hesitated. 

He must not ask who she was, just now, but 
she was a person connected with the destiny of a 
country; she had been smuggled out of the 
country and kept here. It was all the doing of 
the Baron Rida and other conspirators of the 
country she belonged to. They considered her 
a dangerous element to the new Government. 
She must be got rid of—not murder—she did 
not mean that, but got rid of by a marriage that 
would make her impossible. That was the plau- 
He had seen the man with the Baron Rida—a 
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hideous person, but a Prince in a little Balkan 
kingdom. This was the thing that she must 
escape from now, at once ! 

Immediately the whole mystery cleared. 

Randolph understood now w’hat the Baron 
Rida had to do with it; the girl's fear of him ; 
this heated controversy that seemed to go on 
between the Baron and the young man whom he 
had seen come out of the gate to the villa. 

Again he tried to interrupt the girl, but she 
went on ; she would not listen to him. But she 
found herself embarrassed when she undertook 
to explain what it was that she expected to sell 
in Paris ; what it was from which she would get 
the money to take her to England. It was all 
very valuable. It would bring a very large sum 
of money, but she could not take it with her. 
She hesitated. 

" I don’t know how to tell you, my friend 1 " 

She paused and her colour deepened. 

" I must appear an ordinary person outside ; 
but underneath they permit me to be what I am." 

Then swiftly she put up her hand to her 
throat, undid the buttons of her blouse, and 
turned to Randolph. 

He saw a film of exquisite lace—lace made by 
spiders—unequalled, priceless. The tips of her 
decided fingers held it out toward him, spreading 
the minute mfeshes of the lace, and he saw a crown 
w r orked delicately in purple. 

The girl stammered like one determined to get 
through with an explanation at any cost. 

“ It's all like that—all—all over I " 

She continued breathlessly. 

" And I have a great deal of it. It is the finest 
lace in the world. It could be sold in Paris, and 
I would have a little fortune. But I cannot take 
it. We must go as peasants, and peasants could 
not have a bundle of this sort.” 

To Randolph the girl seemed shimmering in a 
nimbus. He could not, for his life, fix her with 
things real. She came forth from haze, from 
shadow, like those fairy women drawn by 
painters to represent what the heart of man 
eternally longs for. .. 

She went on hurriedly, a little incoherent:— 

" I thought perhaps you would help me. 
Perhaps you would take these things for me and— 
and in Paris I could sell them to a shop. Old 
Marta will bring them to your hotel." 

The girl, straight, slim, lithe and beautiful as 
a naiad, her cloudy hair banked around her face, 
belonged to sacred groves—to ancient sequestered 
places—one of those alluring, mysterious fairy 
women of which the fable in every tongue 
remains. 

And the man seemed enveloped by the sorcer 
of this illusion. For a moment he did not mov 
and he remained silent. Then he got slowly t 
his.feet. He carried the hand imprisoned in hi 
fingers to his lips ; he pressed it, crushed ix 
against his mouth. 

“ I love you 1 " he said ; “ I love you—I lov< 
you 1 " 

As though these words were an answer; an 
answer in evrejqy way ,* in every direction. 

The girl up also, eyep wide, her lips 
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111 1 SHALL Take yog AWAY/ HE SAID; ‘NOTHING SHALL HURT YOU — YOU 
SHALL GO WITH ME.' A VAGUE TERROR SPREAD OVER THE G1KL*S FACE*'’ 


" No, no/* she 
said, if you must 
not; it is impos¬ 
sible, You don't 
understand 1 " 

Randolph put up 
his tree hand and 
brushed away some¬ 
thing that seemed 
to cling to his lace, 
as though he would 
get a steadier 
vision, 

11 1 shall take you 
away/ 1 he said; 

" nothing shall hurt 
you—you shall go 
with me/ 1 

A vague terror 
spread over the 
girl's face. 

"Oh, no, no/ 1 she 
cried; “ they would 
kill you 1 ** 

The man released 
her hand and stood 
out a step beyond 
her in the evening 
sun. 

" Kill me ! " he 
repeated f as though 
the suggestion were 
something incon¬ 
ceivably absurd; as 
though he possessed 
some divine im - 
munity from danger 
and the strength of 
the immortals. And 
in truth there were 
physical evidences 
for this belief, The 
man was hardened 
by rain and sun. 

He looked like a 
bronze form from 
some forgotten 
foundry by the Ams. 

He was big and 
young, but the per¬ 
fect proportions of 
his body dispelled the impression of bulk. 

The girl looked at him for a moment in a sort 
of wonder. Then her eyes filled, and her voice 
hesitated and faltered. 

" Oh, my friend/* she said, " you do not 
understand—please do—only—only what I ask/ 1 

The man, in his determined posture, seemed to 
reflect* 

" I will take what you send/ 1 he said, if you 
will see me again for a moment, somewhere 
to-night/' 

A voice interrupted them, a voice singing the 
light aria of an opera. The voice was advancing 
on the path toward the shelter of the Swiss 
guards in which they had been sitting* Ran¬ 
dolph turned, waiting with his arms folded for 
the singer to appear; his face like metal, his 


eyes steady under narrowed lids. But the 
singer did not come into the open, at the turn of 
the path he plunged into the wood. Randolph* 
was not conscious of a sound beside him while 
the menace threatened, but when he turned the 
girl had vanished ; he caught a glimpse of her 
slim figure in the fringe of wood toward Geneva* 

He returned slowly to the city like a man 
walking in a dream. He went up to his room in 
the hotel and sat down again in the old posture 
of reflection : his elbows on the window-sill* 
his chin propped up by his clenched hand. The 
man's face retained its firm cast ; the jaw lean 
and hard, its contour outlined as with a chisel. 

He had gone headlong into an amazing ad¬ 
venture* The intrigue of an Empire now in* 
volvUnKiBS KtfilFwWHlWIfiiW'J great, primitive 
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emotions struggled to their feet. All at once he 
had become a factor in great affairs* But thq 
huge, dormant emotions had not awaked at this 
call. They moved under a simpler stimulus. 
This girl was in danger, the direct danger that 
could menace a woman—and he loved her ! 
Loved her I 

How far below this thing lay the old admiration 
for Edith Marshall! How far below it lay the 
mere pleasure in a woman's companionship, the 
mere sense of being pleased with her! These 
things were idle impressions. But this new 
thing was a dynamic force,'like the energy that 
turned the earth on its axis. For it seemed to 
Randolph that this girl was a part of him, a part 
of every nerve, every blood drop, every fragment 
of his flesh ; and at the door of life, by some divine 
surgery, she had been dissected out of his body. 
And this love—vague, inadequate word—this 
love, was the wild, urgent, overpowering cry of 
elements, torn asunder at the beginning of things 
to be rejoined. 

The pressure of the whole mysterious affair 
seemed against him like a moving shoulder. 
Some authority behind the machinery of the 
world, acting on a design inscrutable, had brought 
him to this girl; and therefore—he reasoned 
like every lover—by the grant of that authority 
she belonged to him. 

He thrilled under the proprietary word. 

And this beast—the picture of the big evil¬ 
faced young man, turning in at the gate to the 
villa; appeared vividly before him in the frame 
of the window—this beast! 

Randolph drew in his breath through the set 
teeth until his 'whole body lilted with the pressure. 

At this moment someone knocked on the 
door. Evening was descending. The twilight of 
the Swiss mountains was on Lake Leman. It 
entered the room like sunlight behind a sapphire 
window. The knocking continued. Randolph 
finally rose and opened the door. 

The old peasant woman entered with a laundry 
basket. The basket was big and heavy. She put 
it down and handed Randolph a bit of crumpled 
paper concealed in her hand. Then she went 
out and closed the door behind her. Randolph 
unrolled the paper by the window. There were 
a few words in English written delicately. 

“ Come to the plane-tree by the villa wall at 
midnight. M 

Instantly the man changed. Energy appeared 
behind his determined face. Some plan, hereto- 
• fore lacking a vital element, was now complete. 
He took his hat and went out of the hotel. 

After dinner Randolph paid his bill, then he 
went to his room to prepare for his journey. He 
had arranged to send his heavy luggage to Paris 
by grande vitesse , but for the others he had pur¬ 
chased a big leather bag. He got the. trunk 
ready and turned it over to the concierge. Then 
he locked the door, opened the leather bag, and 
carried the big laundry basket into the middle 
of the room beside it. 

He removed the coarse bath-towel tucked in 
carefully over the top of the basket and lifted 
out its contents. There were package after 
Package of neatly folded articles, all of that 


exquisite priceless lace which he had 9een for a 
moment on the girls bosom; everything for 
the elaborate trousseau of a fairy empress. For 
surely only fairy fingers could have woven stuff 
like this. 

He stood over the heaps of lace fascinated by 
its beauty. 

He looked for the tiny crown worked in purple 
silk, but he found it only on the first bit of - 
lingerie at the top of the basket. And it occurred 
to Randolph that it had been removed from the 
others for safety, but left on this single piece for 
him. He took up the dainty elaborate thing and 
pressed it to his lips. 

And Nature, that great enchantress, that subtle 
guardian of life, that divine fakir, squatting on 
her carpet in the sun, tempted him with pictures 
of vivid, intoxicating detail; whispered and 
suggested, stretching her lures, cunning as a 
spider, across the doorposts of every sense. 

Then, as with a mad energy, he tumbled the 
whole mass of laces into the bag; put in some 
articles of his own and strapped the bag together. 

At eleven he left the hotel for the railway 
station, the bag beside him in the carriage. But 
it was not by train that he intended to go to 
Paris on this night. He took the bag into the 
station at one door and brought it out at another. 
A big limousine motor waited at this entrance, 
as he had arranged, to travel all night, for two 
hundred francs paid down in gold at the Garage 
de Swiss by the Rhone bridge. 

He gave a direction to the driver, got in with 
the bag, and drew the curtains. The motor took 
the road over the ridge toward Femey. On the 
other side it turned sharp to the right and crept 
carefully through narrow ways to the end of the 
abandoned road leading to the mysterious villa. 

Randolph got out. He knew where the plane- 
tree stood ; minutely he knew every foot of the 
wall. The tree was beyond the iron gate where 
the old road was open to the sky. And now a 
great wheel of a moon illuminated it. It was 
filled with white light, vivid, as under a fairy sun. 
But the wall was in shadow appearing blacker 
by the contrast. 

There was a crook in the bole of the tree 
where it writhed out of the masonry, and by 
standing on this Randolph was entirely hidden 
and his head was only a little way below the top 
of the wail. The road behind him was as light 
as day, but under the foliage and vines the top 
of the wall was like the pit. He could not see 
anything. It was as though he looked into a 
dungeon. 

For some moments after Randolph stepped uj 
into this darkness there was no sound. Ther 
something moved on the top of the wall in thr 
darkness above him, and he felt two handi 
feeling gently for his face. They found it and 
lifted it a little ; the soft palms and the moving 
fingers carried the subtleties of a caress. 

He did not move, and a voice, broken, 
unsteady, whispered above him. 

" Oh, my friend/* it said. " Go away, go 
away quickly, Leavt| ftie basket, as it is, at the 
hotel —old Marts wilL bring it away. Do not 
touch it— nave nothing to do With it 1 ** 
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"SOMETHING LIKE THE SWIFT, CLEAN IMPACT OF A DRIVING-ROD LANDED AGAINST HIS CHEST.' 1 


And as the voice went on something like a drop 
of ran fell on the man's face ; another, and 

another. 

f# How could I know it would b e you/* the thin, 
sobbing voice whispered. " I knew it would 
be someone, but oh, oh, how could I know it 

would be you / 11 

The soft hands fingered about the man's face* 
Then the voice went on a little closer to him. 

14 Go away, go away quickly, now, to-night." 
Then the tense voice seemed to stutter. ff But 
oh ! my—my friend ; you will not forget me ? 
Wherever you go, whatever you do, you will 
not forget me ? You will keep me in your 
heart* always* for ever ?—say it—whisper it 
to me*" 

The man's face was wet, He had not moved 
and he had not uttered a sound. Now suddenly 
with a swift motion he put up his hand? and 
lifted the girl clear of the wall She rant: 5 own 

with a cry into his arms* 


" Oh, God help us ! " 

It was an invocation to the immensity beyond 
our wills. 

But it was a prayer, it seemed, not likely to 
be answered. 

As Randolph stepped down into the light he 
saw the big, evil-featured young man* He stood 
just below in the road. Instantly, with an oath, 
strangely like the language of the Bowery, the 
creature charged, his head crouched, his fists 
doubled. 

Randolph put the girl down and turned hack* 
The big young man in the momentum of Ms rush 
got the surprise of a lifetime. Something like 
the swift, clean impact of a driving-rod landed 
against his chest ; it lifted him on to the tips of 
his toes, turned him round two or three times, 
and pitched him over against the wall* He 
staggered, put tine ont his hands to support 
himself ; his back to the walk his contorted face 
toward iS&jDcoipri. Thm he to curse, and 
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among the oaths the American-English of the 
Bowery tough was unmistakable. 

“ Why, damn—damn—you ! You're just a 
goat. The bunch picked you up for a sucker ; 
they're lace smugglers. They wanted* you to 
cany the stuff across the line ! ** 

He spat violently as though ejecting something 
viscous in his mouth. 

“ It was a deuce of a nice little arrangement. 
But there was a joker in it—the joker was me.* 
I'm a-goin' to pull the thing off. I’m a-goin’ to 
make it come true. The old Dago's a crook, 
but the girl's on the level and I'm going to have 
her." 

He tried the rush again, and he got precisely 
the same result; except that this time the impact 
of the driving-rod was squarely on the angle of 
the jaw and it came with all the weight of Ran¬ 
dolph's body behind it. 

The big young man seemed to slide gently 
down the long slope of the road. He turned 
gently over, and remained, as in a careless pos¬ 
ture of fatigue, motionless. 


The girl had remained where Randolph put 
her down | her arms hanging, her lips parted, 
her hair clouding her face. 

He caught her up, without a word, and crossed, 
with great strides, to the car at the end of the 
road. He gave a direction to the driver, got in, 
and closed the door. -The big limousine slipped 
through the tangle of lanes and raced on the 
great road toward Paris. 

And in the swinging car, in the long night, in 
the darkness, imprisoned in Randolph's arms, 
the girl tried to speak, to whisper, to explain. 
Her uncle, ruined by the war, had drafted herself 
and her fortune into this venture. He had hired 
the American crook and staged the thing here 
in Geneva. The laces were in truth her own since 
they were purchased with her money. She had 
not thought of the wrong in the thing. It seemed 
a sort of lark, a bit of idle comedy. 

But it was a fragmentary and unfinished 
explanation. 

The girl's mouth was requisitioned to another 
service. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 48. 

Now is the former ; half a year 
Must pass, and latter will be here. 

1. The gun and proverb seem to state 
That something should be very great. 

2. Of anagram of knight and gum 
Headless let modern name become. 

3. Take less than half, and with it write: 

What is required is now in sight. 

4. In two directions he is found : 

The demonstration must be sound. 

5. Divide the glass, put this between 
The pieces and a girl is seen. 

6. What may be yours or hia is changed 
To mine by being rearranged. 

7. Her diet would suggestive seem 

Of Eastern race and English stream. 

8. Take two from one, and four remain, 

A palindrome beooming plain. 

0. He tells us what the world may think. 

And is not unconcerned with drink. 
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Answers to Acrostic No. 48 should be addressed to the 
Acrostic Editor , Ths Strand Magazine, Southampton 
Street . Strand , London , W.C. 2, and must arrive not later 
than by the first post on July 9th. 

Two answers may be sent to every light. 

With their answers to this acrostic, solvers must send also 
their real names and addresses. 


Answer to No. 46. 

1. B ournemout H 

2. L entand O 

3. E nd IT 

4. A u gust a 8 

6. K n a ▼ E 

Notes. —Light 1. Contains Nemo , nobody. 2. Lent 
is fast time; lentando, becoming slow. 3. Enduring. 
4. Augustus Css ar, August. 

Answer to No. 47. 

1. P e p pe R 

2. E sp O 

3. N inn Y 

4. X i r v a n A 

5. Y el L 

Notes.— Proem. Pennyroyal is a species of Mint. 
Light 1. Pepper’s ghost. 2. Espouse. 3. A Midsummer 
Nights Dream, in., 1. Light 4. Sanskrit, a blowing out. 
6. ShrtUad gjn 
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POETIC JUSTICE. 

By STEPHEN McKENNA. 
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HE blow fell without warning, 
and a typewritten : notice in¬ 
formed the Poet that the Cabinet 
Committee on Accommodation 
required the tiny, threadbare 
chambers in Stafford's Inn, 
where he had lived unobtru¬ 
sively for seven happy, in¬ 
solvent years. 

" * There was no worth in the fashion ; there 
was no wit in the plan/ " murmured the Poet. 
The rooms were too small even for a Deputy- 
Director-General, and he knew that not one of 
the silk-stockinged, short-skirted, starling-voiced 
young women, with bare arms and regimental 
badges, who acted as secretaries to Deppty- 
Director-Generals, would consent to walk up 
four flights of creaking, uncarpeted stairs to the 
dusty sparrows' nest on the housetop that was 
his home. 

For a while he scented a vendetta, but— 
deleterious poetry apart—he had injured no 
man, and the persannel of the Cabinet Committee 
was as little known to him as his poetry to the 
Cabinet Committee. In general, too, he was the 
object of a certain popularity and pitying regard ; 
the Millionaire sent him presents of superfluous 
game each year, the Iron King invited him at 
short notice to make a fourteenth at dinner, and 
the Official Receiver unloaded six bottles of 
sample port wine when the Poet succumbed to 
his annual bronchitis. Even the notice of 
eviction was politely worded and regretful; it 
was also uncompromising in spirit, and the Poet 
made his hurried way to four house-agents. No 
sooner had he stated his requirements to be a 
bed-sitting-room (with use of bath) within the 
four-mile radius, than all four agents offered him 
a Tudor manor-house in Westmorland ; further, 
they refused to offer him anything else, but on 
his own initiative he discovered a studio in Glebe 
Place and a service-flat in Victoria Street. 

“ X saw in the paper that you'd been turned 
out," said *the Millionaire that night, when the 
Poet trudged home, footsore and fretful, to find 
his chambers occupied by the Iron King, the 
Private Secretary, the Lexicographer, the Military 
Attach^, and their friends. “ What are you 
going to do about it ? " he continued, with the 
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relentlessness of a man who likes a prompt 
decision, even if it be a wrong one. " You know 
nothing about business, I’m sure ; leases, pre¬ 
miums, insurance, all that sort of thing. You’re 
in a hole ; I don't see what more there is to be 
said." 

So far the Poet, his mind wavering wearily 
between Glebe Place and Victoria Street, had 
said nothing ; he turned silently to the Iron 
King, wondering how, without being rude, to 
indicate his desire for bed. 

" I saw rather a decent place that might suit 
you," drawled the Private Secretary, smoothing 
a winkle out of his shapely silk socks. " It's 
next to my Chief’s in Belgrave Square. Of 
course, I don't know what rent they want for 
it." 

The Iron King shook his head. 

" He couldn't afford it," he said, speaking 
through and round and over the Poet. " Now 
I'm told that there are some very comfortable 
and cheap boarding-houses near Kensington 
Palace Gardens." 

The Poet drew the cork of a fresh bottle of 
whisky, and collected four unbroken tumblers, 
a pewter mug, and two breakfast cups without 
handles. As so often before, his destiny seemed 
to be slipping out of his control into the hands 
of the practical, strong-voiced men who filled his 
sitting-room to overflowing and would not let 
him go to bed. The Military Attache knew of a 
maisonnette in Albemarle Street; the Official 
Receiver had been recently brought into pro¬ 
fessional contact with a fine Georgian property 
in Buckinghamshire, where they could all meet 
for a week-end game of golf at Stoke Poges. 
Somewhere in Chelsea—not Glebe Place—the 
Lexicographer had seen just the thing, if only 
he could be quite sure about the drains. With 
loud cheerfulness they accepted the Millionaire's 
postulate that the Poet knew nothing of business ; 
unselfishly they placed all their experience and 
preferences at his disposal. 

" Of course, there's the servant problem," 
an undistinguishable voice remarked two hours 
later ; and the Poet, settling to an uneasy sleep 
in his chair, mentally ruled out the Chelsea 
studio. 

" The ordinary surveyor's no use," broke in 
the Lexicographer, pursuing his own line of 
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thought, “ What you want is a drainage 
expert/* 

14 I know these good, honest, middle-aged 
couples/" cried the Iron King, with the bitter¬ 
ness of an oft-defrauded widower, iJ The woman 
always drinks, and the man always steals the 
cigars. 1 ' 

" I have nothing but gas in my place/' said 
the decorous voice of the Private Secretary, 
11 and I have it on pretty good authority that 
there'll be a great coal shortage this winter. I 
don't want that to go any further, though/* 

The Millionaire rose to his feet with a yawn. 
if He must get an experienced woman-friend 
to help him with things like carpets and cur¬ 
tains/' he ordained, with mellow benevolence* 

" When my wife comes back from Wales- 

How soon do you have to turn out, Poet ? JJ 
The Poet woke with a start and looked at the 
clock* The time was a quarter to two, and he 
still wanted to go to bed. 

" Ten days/' he murmured, drowsily, 

" Jove t You haven't much time," said the 
Millionaire. if Now, look here ; the one thing 
not to do is to be in a hurry. Any place you take 
now will probably have to serve you for several 
years, and you'll find moving a lot more expen¬ 
sive than you think. If you can get some kind 


have you got at 
present ? " she 
asked, with an em¬ 
barrassed laugh. 

M Your husband 
told me to leave it 
to him/' answered 
the Poet, " and 
I've left it to 


of shake-down for a few days’*—rhe turned 
expansively to his friends—" we may be able 
to give you a few hints/’ 

The Poet became suddenly wakeful and alert. 

" Do I understand that you're offering me a 
bed until you find me permanent quarters ? " 
he inquired, with slow* precision. 

" Er—yes/* said the Millionaire, a little 
blankly. 

" Thank you/* answered the Poet, simply. 
“ I say, d'you men mind if I turn you out now ? 
It's rather late, and I haven't been sleeping 
very well/' 


A week later the Poet walked up Park Lane, 
followed by an elderly man trundling two com¬ 
pressed cane trunks on a barrow with’ a loose 
wheel* It was a radiant summer afternoon, 
and taxis stood idle in long ranks when they 
were not drawing in to the kerb with winning 
gestures. The Pcjct, however, wished to make 
his arrival dramatic, and it was dramatic enough 
to make the Millionaire’s butler direct him to 
the tradesmen's entrance, while the Millionaire, 
remembering little but suspecting all, hurried 
away by a side door, leaving a message that he 
was out of England for the duration of the war. 
The lot fell on the Millionaire's wife to invent 
such excuses as would rid the house of the Poet’s 
presence before dinner* The Millionaire's instincts 
were entirely hospitable, but that night's party 
had been arranged for the entertainment and 
subsequent destruction of four men w T ith money 
to ■’invest and, like the Poet, “ no know ledge of 
business, investments, all that sort of thing/’ 

■’ No, we have not met before." explained the 
Poet, coldly and uncompromisingly, abandoning 
the rather gentle voice and caressing manners 
which caused women to invite him to dinner 
when they could think of no one else. M Your 
husband and one or two of our common friends 
have kindly undertaken to find me new quarters, 
and I have been invited to stay here until some¬ 
thing suitable has been found/' 

There was 
silence for a few 
moments, and the 
Millionaire's wife 
looked apprehen¬ 
sively at the clock, 
while the Poet laid 
the foundations of 
a malignantly sub- 
stantial tea. 

H-h o w far 


** THE POET DREW THE CORK OF A FRESH BOTTLE OF WHISKY, AND COLLECTED 
FOLK UN BROKE*! TUMBLERS, A PEWTER MUG, AND 1WO BREAKFAST CUPS 
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him. There was 
a general feeling 


that I didn't know 
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what I wanted-—house or flat, north or south of 
the Park, all the rest of it; they said there 
would be a scandal if I employed a young maid, 

I couldn't afford tyro t and an old one would 
pawn my clothes to buy gin, I am quoting your 
husband now; 1 know nothing of business. 
Fveryone agreed, too, that I must have a dram 
of some kind. Would you say it took long to 
find a bed-sitting- room with use of bath ? ” 

The Millionaire's wife hurriedly pushed back 
her chair. 

" My husband's going abroad for the duration 


take him out to supper afterwards, I can't 
afford to be disturbed to-night To-morrow I 
must get in touch with the Iron King. I don't 
see what more there is to be said/' 

Four weeks later the Poet drove in a six- 
cylinder car from Park Lane to Eaton Square 
on an indeterminate visit to the Iron King. 
He was looking better for the month's good wine 
and food, in which the Millionaire's house 
abounded ; but now the Millionaire* who based 
his fortune on knowing the right people in every 
walk of life, was. axca*isi»s to have kis house 





" THE poet, however, wished to make his arrival dramatic, and it was dramatic enough 

to MAKE THE MILLIONAIRE'S BUTLER DIRECT HIM TO THE TRADESMEN'S ENTRANCE/' 


of the w T ar/ r she said* in loyal explanation, "but 
it's just possible that he hasn't started yet." 

The Millionaire, returning on tip-toe from the 
loft over the garage, had sought asylum in the 
library* where he was smoking a cigar and 
reading the evening paper. As his wife entered 
he looked up with welcoming expectancy. 

M How did you get rid of him ? " he asked, 

The Millionaire's wife pressed her hands to 
her temples. 

" My dear ! What have you been promising 
him ? ” she .cried. 

The Millionaire swore softly, as the truth sank 
into his brain* 

" Have another place laid for dinner." he 
ordered ; 44 book two seats for a music-hall and 
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taken over by the Red Cross authorities* Tn a 
week's time the house was to be found unsuit¬ 
able and restored to him, but henceforth the Iron 
King was to have the honour of entertaining 
the Poet, 

" How r you ever came to make such a 
promise ! " w-ailed the Millionaire's wife* for 
the twentieth time* as they' drove to Claridge s. 

London's so full that you might have known 
it's impossible to get anything/' 

" I feel that w F e have exhausted this subject/' 
answered the Millionaire, with the brusqueness 
of a man whose nerves have w r oni thin ; with 
the menace, too, of one who, having divorced 
liis first wife, would divorce the second on small 
provocation* 
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The Iron King was not at home when the 
Poet arrived in Eaton Square, but a pretty young 
secretary, cultured to the point of transforming 
all her final " g’s " into " k’s," received him with 
every mark of welcome. She admired the Iron 
King romantically, and was in the habit of 
writing his surname after her own Christian 
name to see how the combination looked ; and, 
when he had departed each morning to contest 
his latest assessment for excess profits, she would 
wander through the house, planning little changes 
in the arrangement of the furniture and generally 
deploring the sober, colourless -taste of the first 
Iron Queen. So far, her nont 

of her admiration. He addressed her - 

as " Miss—er ’’ and forgot her name ; he never 
noticed what clothes she was wearing or the 
pretty dimples that she made by holding down 
the inside flesh of her cheeks between her eye¬ 
teeth ; further, he criticized her spelling spite¬ 
fully, and, on the occasion of the Millionaire's 
second marriage, had dictated a savage half¬ 
sheet, beginning : “A young nian may marry 
once, as he may get drunk once, without the 
world thinking much the worse of him ; habitual 
intemperance is, on first principles,to be deplored." 

The pretty young secretary knew from fiction 
and the drama that the Iron King would never 
appreciate her until he stood in danger of losing 
her. She welcomed the Poet as a foil, and mis 
quoted his poetry twice before tea was over; 
then she invited him to accompany her to a 
picture palace, but the Poet, once inside .the 
citadel, was reluctant to leave it until his position 
was more firmly established. 

Securely entrenched at Garage's, the Million¬ 
aire telephoned derisively to the City, so that 
the Iron King returned home half an hour before 
his usual time, prepared to deal with the Poet 
as he dealt with querulous or inquisitive share¬ 
holders at general meetings. The Poet, how¬ 
ever, was long and painfully accustomed to 
combat with enraged editors, and lost no time 
in assuming the offensive, demanding indignantly 
in a high head-voice, before the Iron King had 
crossed his own threshold, why no quarters had 
been found for him and how much longer 
anyone imagined that he would put up with the 
indignity of being bandied from one wretched 
house to another. 

The flushed cheeks and hysterical manner put 
the Iron King temporarily out of countenance. 

" My dear fellow i " he interrupted, in¬ 
gratiatingly. 

“I'm not a business man," continued the Poet, 
hotly. 41 You all of you told me that, and I'm 
disposed to say : ' Thank God, I’m not ! ’ ’’ 

The Iron King put his hat carefully out of 
reach and forced a smile. 

M You mustn’t take it like that, old chap," he 
said, soothingly. “ I—we—all of us are doing 
our best. Now we won’t bother about dressing ; 
let’s go straight in and thrash the tiling out over 
a bottle of wine." 

Instructing his butler very audibly to open a 
bottle of the 1906 Lanson, he slipped his arm 
through the Poet’s and led him, sullenly murmur¬ 
ing, into the dining-room. With the second 
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bottle of champagne his guest ceased to be 
aggrieved and became quarrelsome ; when the 
port wine appeared, he had the Iron King cowed 
and broken in moral. 

" U y° u find fault with everything, why do 
you come here, why stay here?” complained 
the Iron King, with a last flickering effort to 
recover his independence. 

" Why don’t you find me some other place 
to go to, as you promised ? " the Poet retorted, 
as he made his way to the morning-room, and 

to order a month’s supply of under¬ 
clothes from his hosier. 

~- t -HI. 

The Iron 

was the best policyanS^fefiflSiS^^at honesty 
willing to put his cards on thcT'Tsfaxariably 
Millionaire had once professed himself likely*ttr- 
be satisfied if the Iron King would only remove 
the fifth ace from his sleeve, and a certain 
coolness between the two men resulted. In 
general, however, -he had the reputation of a 
frank, bluff fellow. 

On the morrdw of the Poet’s arrival he 
remained in bed, and announced in the quaver¬ 
ing pencil-strokes of a sick man that he was 
suffering from anthrax, which, he might add, 
was not only painful but infectious. The Poet 
scrawled across one corner of the note that 
anthrax was usually fatal, but that, as he him¬ 
self had twice had it, he would risk taking it a 
third time in order to be with his friend. There¬ 
upon the Iron King departed to the City, leaving 
thfc Poet to dictate blank verse to, the pretty 
young secretary, who curled both feet round 
one leg of her chair, told him that she " loved 
his potry more’n any think she’d ever read," and 
asked how all the hard words like 41 chrysoprase " 
and " asphodel " were spelt. That night a tele¬ 
gram arrived shortly before dinner, and the Iron 
King announced that the Ministry of Munitions 
was sending him to America to stabilize iron 
prices. 

" Why can’t you finish one thing before 
starting another ? " demanded the Poet, hector- 
ingiy. "You haven’t yet found me any quarters, 
and you call yourself a business man. I shall, 
of course, stay on here till your return." 

The Iron King shook his head gravely. 

" That's impossible," he interrupted. " My 
young secretary-•*’ 

" You must take h^r with you," answered 
the Poet, obstinately. 

The subject was not pursued, but at bedtime 
the Iron King roundly asked the Poet how much 
he would take to go away. 

" I require a home," answered the Poet, 
frigidly, remembering the weary day spent by 
him in discovering the Glebe Place studio and 
the w’eary night spent by the Iron King in 
recommending Kensington boarding-houses. " I 
do not want your money." 

" We sha'n't fall out over a pound or two," 
urged the Iron King, with a meaning morion of 
the hand towards his breast-pocket. 

" A thing is either a promise or it is not a 
promise," replied the Poet, as he turned on 
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his heel- " I know nothing of business, or 
what people are pleased to term ' commercial 
morality." " 

Four weeks later the Poet left Eaton Square 
for the Private Secretary's rooms in Bury 
Street- He looked thin and anaemic after his 
month of privations, for the Iron King, im¬ 
proving in moral and recapturing something 
of the old strike-breaking spirit, had counter¬ 
attacked on the third day of the Poet's visit. 
The chauffeur, butler, and two footmen, all of 
military age, had been claimed on successive 
appeals as indispensable, but on their last 
appearance at the Tribunal the Iron King had 
unprotestingly presented them to the Army. 
This he followed by breakfasting in bed, lunch¬ 
ing in the City, dining at his club, and leaving 
neither instructions nor money for the main¬ 
tenance of the household. For a time the Poet 
was saved from the greater starvation by the 
care of the pretty young secretary, but without 
an Iron King there was no need for a foil. Sharp 
words were exchanged one morning over the 
propriety of grounds in coffee ; the pretty young 
secretary declared that she would " have nothink 
more to do with Mm or his old potry JP ; and in 
the afternoon he packed his trunks w r ith his own 
hapds and with his own hands dragged them 
downstairs on to the pavement, leaving the 
pretty young secretary biting viciously at the 
comer of a crumpled handkerchief drenched in 
" White Rose/' 

The Private Secretary received him in a 
manner different from that adopted by either 



the Millionaire or the Iron King. The two men 
were of* nearly the same age, but in a deferential, 
if misspent, life the Private Secretary had 
learned to be non-committal. Well he knew 
that he had but one bedroom ; well he knew 
that, on admitting it, the Poet would claim it 
from him. 

" A spare bed ? ■" he echoed, when the Poet 
dragged his trunks into the middle of a tiny 
sitting-room. " Really, I have no statement 
to make/ 1 

11 At least, you will not deny,” said the Poet, 
with truculent emphasis, " that you undertook 
to find me suitable accommodation and to supply 
me with a bed until it was found/ 1 

“ I must refer you to the reply given to a 
similar question on the twenty-third ultimo/* 
answered the Private Secretary, loftily. For a 
rich rew f ard he could not have said where he 
had been or what he had done on the twenty- 
third ultimo, but to the Poet the reply was new 
and disconcerting. 

" Where's my flat, anyway ? ” he pursued, 
doggedly. 

“ I have no statement to make/* reiterated 
the Private Secretary, 

After an awkward silence, during which 
neither yielded an inch of ground, the Poet 
dragged his trunks destructively downstairs 
and drove to the flat of the Official Receiver. 
Glowing with the consciousness of victory, the 
Private Secretary dressed for dinner and started 
out to his club. His good-humour was impaired, 
when he observed in his hall a pendant triangle 



“THEREUPON THE IRON KING DEPARTED TO THE CITY* LEAVING THE POET TO DICTATE BLANK 

VERSE TO THE PRETTY YOUNG SECRETARY/' 
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THE PRIVATE SECRETARY DRAWLED A FRIENDLY 
WARNING BY TELEPHONE 


of wall-paper flapping 
in the draught of the 
open door through 
which the Poet had 
dragged his trunks. 

Farther on, the paint 
was scarred on the 
stairs, and the carpet 
of the main hall was 
rucked and disordered ; 
there was also a linger¬ 
ing suggestion of es¬ 
caping gas, and the 
Private Secretai y ob¬ 
served a bracket hang¬ 
ing at' a bibulous 
angle* 

"This," he murmured, through 
grimly-set teeth, " is sheer fright- 
fulness/' 

Returning to his rooms, he 
drawled a friendly warning by 
telephone to the Millionaire, 
who instantly gave orders that 
no one of any sex or age was 
to be admitted* Next he called 
up the Iron King and repeated 
the warning ; then the Lexico¬ 
grapher, the Official Receiver, 
and the Military Attach^ were 
similarly placed on their guard, 
and there was nothing to do 
but to proceed to his belated 
dinner. 

The Great War, wdiich had converted staff 
officers into popular preachers, novelists into 
strategical experts h and everyone else into a 
Minister of the Crown, had left the Poet (in 
name, at least) a poet and in nothing else any¬ 
thing at alL He acted precisely as the Private 
Secretary had intended him to act. driving first 
to the Lexicographer's house, where he was 
greeted by a suspiciously new " TO LET" 
board, and thence to the Official Receiver's 
flat, where a typewritten card informed him 
that this bell was out of order. Embarrassed, 
but puq^oseful, he directed his four-wheeler to 
Eaton Square, but the blinds were down, and a 
semblance of mourning draped the Iron King's 
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house, In Park Lane, a twenty-yard expanse 
of straw, nine inches thick, prayed silence for 
the Millionaire's quicker recovery* 

" I don't know where to go to next,' 1 mur¬ 
mured the Poet, dejectedly. 

" Well, I'm blest if I do. 11 grumbled the 
driver, "And it's past my tea-time. Doncher 
know where yer live ? " 

" Years ago I had rooms in Stafford's Inn,** 
began the Poet* " Then the Cabinet Com¬ 
mittee—^" 

The cabman descended from his box for a 
heart-to-heart conversation. 

" Now you look .'ere, 11 he said. " I got a boy 
at *ome the livin' image of you—— 11 

" But how nice ! " interrupted the Poet, 
wondering apprehensively whether an invitation 
was on. its way to him. 

The cabman sniffed* 
if Not quite right in 'is *ead, 'e 
ain't. Therefore I don't want to 
be 'arsh with yer. Jump inside, 
let me drive yer ter Stafford's 
Inn, pay me me legal fare, and a 
bob ter drink yer 'ealth—-and we'll 
say no more abaht it. If yer 
don't ''—he made a threatening 
gesture towards the Poet s pre¬ 
cariously-strapped trunks—" I'll 
throw the blinkin' lot on ter 
the pivement and yer can carry 
'em 'ome on yer 'cad. See ? " 

" I couldn't, you know," ob¬ 
jected the Poet, gently. 

" Jump inside/' repeated the 


cabman. 



NEXT HE CALLED UP THE IRON 
KING— 


One hope was as 
forlorn as another, and 
the Poet was too sick 
with hunger to think 
of resistance. In time 
the four-wheeler rum¬ 
bled its way to Staf¬ 
ford's Inn; in time 
and by force of habit 
the Poet was mount¬ 
ing the bare, creaking 
’wooden stairs ; in time 
he found himself fit¬ 
ting his unsurreudered 
latch - key into his 
abandoned lock. 
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Beyond an eight weeks' layer of dust on 
chairs and table, the threadbare rooms were 
little changed, A loaf of bread* green and 
furred with mould, lay beside an empty marma¬ 
lade pot, from which a cloud of flies emerged 
with angry buzzing ; a breakfast cup without a 
handle completed the furniture of the tableland 
in the rickety arm-chair was an eight-weeks-old 
Morning Post, 

41 The Cabinet Committee has neglected its 
opportunities/* grumbled the Poet, surveying 
with disfavour the dusty, derelict scene. 

Then his eye was caught by a long envelope, 
thrust half-way under the door, from the Cabinet 
Committee itself. An indecipherable set of 
initials, later describing itself as his obedient 
servant, was directed to inform him, on a date 
two months earlier, that it had been decided 



not to requisition the offices and chambers of 
Stafford's Inn. The formal notice was accordingly 
to be regarded as cancelled. 

The Poet, who knew nothing of business, 
wrote instructing his solicitors to claim for two 
months* disturbance from the Defence of the 
Realm Commission on Losses and to include all 
legal costs in the claim. 

IV, 

Three weeks later the Private Secretary- was 
strolling across the Horse Guards Parade on his 
way to luncheon, when he caught sight of the 
Poet, Since their last altercation his conscience 
had been as uneasy as a Private Secretary's 
conscience can be, and he strove to avoid the 
meeting. The Poet, however, was full of sun¬ 
shine and smiles. 

" I've not seen you for weeks I " he cried, 
welcomingly, " How's everybody, and what's 
everybody doing ? Is the Millionaire all right 
again ? I understood he'd been ill/* 

The Private Secretary eyed his friend 
suspiciously. 

" He has not left his house for three weeks/' 
he answered, 

" And the Iron King ? 11 

"" He has not either/' 

The Poet's eyes lit up with dawning 
comprehension. 


f 

" What about the Lexicographer and the 
Official Receiver ? " he asked. / The same ? 
What an infernal nuisance 1 I wanted to call 
round and see whether they had got me a 
flat/' 

The Private Secretary shook his head. 

IPs not the least use/* he said, emphatically, 
" None of them lias been outside his front door 
fur three weeks ; no one knows when they’ll 
come out again, no one Is allowed inside. Last 
night I had a box given me for the theatre, and 
I tried to make up a party ; all their telephones 
w r ere disconnected, and when I drove round in 
person I couldn't even get the bell answered/ 1 
He paused, and then inquired, carelessly : tp By 
the way, have you got into your new quarters 
yet ? They would be interested to know/* 

" I haven't got any new quarters/ 1 - answered 
the Poet. " You remember that you and the 
others were going tp find them for me. 1 know 
nothing of business—and I'm not likely to gel 
new rooms until I see the Millionaire and the 
Iron King/’ 

At the steps of his club the Private Secretary 
paused, as though wondering whether to say 
that the Poet was unlikely to see the Iron King 
or the Millionaire until he had got his new 
rooms. This prolonged voluntary self-internment 
was a source of inconvenience, lor, in the peaceful 
days before the Cabinet Committee on Accom¬ 
modation had stepped in, there were pleasant 



AND THE MILITARY ATTACHE WERE PLACED 
OX THEIR GUARD, 


parties in Eaton Square and Park Lane. Now 
the Private Secretary was reduced to paying for 
his own dinners more often than was agreeable* 
He said nothing, however, for fear of concen¬ 
trating the Poet's fire on himself, 

M It must be simply wrecking their business/’ 
said the Poet to himself, as he walked to 
Bedford Row to see how the claim for dis¬ 
turbance was progressing* fl It serves them 
right, though, for talking drains when I wanted 
to go to bed/ 1 
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No Bridge Player should miss this article if he Wants to play a winning game. 



The New System of Calling 
at Auction Bridge. 

By R. F. FOSTER 

{Authar of ^ Advanced Auction Bridgef etc ), 

Hartford, and Scranton met in the finals to play 
sixty deals in duplicate, for the championship. 
The four from the Knickerbocker Whist Club of 
New York won outright with the astonishing 
average of sixty-five points a deal over all com¬ 
petitors, their total being three thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-five points above average on 
tiie sixty deals, although all the matches were 
played on the duplicate system, every team 
holding the same cards under the same con¬ 
ditions against every other team, 

The result w;is apparently entirely due to 
better bidding, as all the entrants were first-class 
players when it came to getting the tricks. It 
was observed that the winners seldom 

overbid a hand, and never stopped bidding until 
they had reached the limit that it was possible 
to make. They seemed to have as accurate an 
idea of how many tricks their hands would 
produce in play, with any declaration, as if they 
were counting up their shillings to see ii they 
had enough to make a pound. 

Instead of bidding a certain suit because the 
books say it is the correct declaration with 
such-and-such cards, the modern system, which 
is being rapidly adopted by the best players 
throughout QbkjM&diiffCWriis based upon the 
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LL the latest text-books on 
the game of auction are practi¬ 
cally agreed that the minimum 
strength that will justify a free 
bid in a suit is five cards, with 
two sure tricks at the top, or 
four very strong cards, such as 
three top honours, and at least an ace-queen suit, 
or two. kings, on the outside. The three standard 
combinations at the head of a suit that are worth 
two sure tricks are given as these : Ace, king, * * * ; 
ace, queen, knave, + * ; king, queen, knave, * *. 
The * indicates any card beloiv the ten. 

This system of bidding got a rude shock when 
it was found that the team that won and still 
holds the championship of the United States 
laughed at it- They did not wait lor any such 
strength as this to bid, and had evidently evolved 
some entirely original method of valuing their 
turds* This system it is the object of the present 
article to explain, but first a word as to what it 
has accomplished. 

Last summer, auction players from all parts 
of the United States and Canada met at Spring 
Lake, New Jersey, at the annual congress of the 
American Whist League, and teams of four from 
various clubs in Chicago, New York, Pmsfburg, 
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player's ability to translate any combination of 
cards into the number of tricks it should win in 
play, on the average ; as a bid, as an assist, or as 
a double ; at any declaration, in any position at 
the table. 

The bidding is no longer a guess. It is no 
longer parrot-like. It is reduced to a science. 

The fundamental principle of the new system 
lies in the discovery that all high cards are 
worth twice as much to the side that gets the 
winning declaration and plays the. attack as 
they would be in the hands of the side that plays 
on the defensive . 

My attention was first called to this fact by a 
hand that I published in my " Advanced Auction 
Bridge/* page 53, seven years ago. Give each 
of the four players at the table exaqtly the same 
cards in a no-trumper; ace, knave, six,'two of one 
suit; king, seven, five of another ; queen, eight, 
four of the third; and ten, nine, three of the 
fourth, and it does not matter which player is 
« the declarer (the attacking hand), he will win 
eight or nine of the thirteen tricks, or twice 
as many as his opponents, who are on the 
defensive. 

It took a long time to develop this idea into an 
harmonious system and test it; but after running 
it through two thousand of the ten thousand 
recorded deals that I have on file for testing 
purposes, I c$n guarantee that it is sound—that 
is, that it will beat averages ; and I have allowed 
it to emerge easily and naturally from one 
hundred and thirty deals from important du¬ 
plicate matches in my forthcoming book, “ Foster 
on Auction,** of which the following is a synopsis. 

There are four parts of the bidding which 
require special attention : (1) The original, or 
lree bid; (2) the assist; (3) the denial or 

take-out; and (4) the defence. These are easily 
handled in either class of declarations, trumps or 
no trumps. The following principles cover 
everything, and should enable any person of 
ordinary intelligence to bid any hand to its exact 
value. 

Certain combinations of cards have a definite 
average value as trick-winners, according to the 
declaration, and these values, when added to¬ 
gether, give the average playing value of the 
whole hand. The hand may produce more than 
its value upon occasion, and again it may fall 
^short; but the idea is that it will beat averages. 
No bid will win all the time, any more than bad 
bidding loses all the time. 

There are thirteen tricks to be played for in 
every hand, and the lowest bid allowed under¬ 
takes to win seven of them. If the dealer has 
more than his share, which would be four or 
more, he should be able to make a bid of some 
kind, unless the distribution is unfavourable, such 
as insufficient length in the major suits. If he 
has four, there are nine to be distributed among 
the three other players, one of whom is the dealers 
partner. Add his three to the dealer's four and 
we get the seven required to carry out the 
contract. 

In order to bid on four tricks, one must know 
what constitutes four tricks, and must have 
confidence that the valuation will hold in the 


majority of cases. Sometimes what counts four* 
will be worth two or three only ; sometimes five 
or six. All modem bidding is based on averages. 
There are no longer any such things as sure 
tricks. 

Every free bid, and every assist, presupposes 
that the bidder's side will get the contract. 
The side that hopes to play the hand counts each 
guarded ace as worth two tricks, and each guarded 
king as worth one. Queens, knaves, and tens are 
worth nothing except in combination writh other 
honours. The following table shows the values of 
the various high-card-combinations when held 
by the attacking hands 

Ace, king, queen, knave, Ace, king, queen, ten, 
Ace, king, knave, ten, are each worth five ; Ace, 

. king, Ace, .queen, knave, King, queen, knave, are 
each woyth four; Ace, queen, ten, Ace, knave, 
ten, King, queen, ten, are each worth three; 
Ace, queen, Ace, knave. King, queen, are each 
. worth two; King, knave, * ten, King, knave, 
Queen, knave, ten, are each, worth one. - 

These are not " sure tricks/* but trick values. 

1 The number of small cards does not alter these 
values, but as the major suits, hearts and spades, 
are declared in the hope that they will be the 
trump, there should be at least five cards in suit, 
or four very strong ones. The following are 
strong enough in themselves for a free bid:— 
Ace, king, knave, ten; ace, queen, knave, ten; 
king, queen, knave, ten; ace, king, queen, *. 

Length in the minor suits, clubs and diamonds, 
is not important, as they are bid to show tricks, 
not trumps, and always in the hope that tho 
partner will have something better. 

Major suits ask for support. Minor suits 
offer it. 

In every free bid, at least twro of the four or 
more values should be in the suit named, or it is 
a secondary bid, not a free bid. Suits that 
contain only three values require an outside 
king to bring the total value up to four. Suits 
worth two only require two values outside ; an 
ace, a king-queen suit, or two kings. 

A very important feature in modem bidding is 
to distinguish hands that have all the strength 
in one suit from those that have trick values in 
two suits. The rule is to bid all the hand is 
worth if it is all in one suit #nd to rebid the hand 
if it is in two suits. The minor suits are never 
bid for more than one at the start, unless they 
are strong enough to bid five and go game with 
average assistance from the partner. The two- 
trick bid in a strong minor suit is a thing of the 
past. It forces the partner to go too high to 
take it out. 

A suit of only five cards in hearts or spades is 
never bid originally for more than one trick, no 
matter how strong it is. With four values in 
the suit itself, and six cards, bid two ; with seven 
cards, bid three ; with eight cards, bid four. 
With only three values in the suit itself, never 
bid two originally unless there are seven in suit; 
with eight in suit, bid three. Suits with less 
than two values at the top are never worth an 
original bid unless there are eight cards ; then 
bid four hearts or three spades, as a shut-out. 

When there ate iwo or three values in a second 
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suit, in addition to the four in the suit named, 
the suit is rebid to show the outside tricks. 
Five hearts to the ace, king is a free bid for the 
dealer, or second hand if the dealer passes, even 
with nothing outside. With the ace of another 
suit, the bidding would be one heart the first 
time, and two hearts, if necessary, on the second 
round. 

To rebid a hand without assistance from the 
partner, or without waiting for it, the declarer 
should have six values, to provide against the 
possibility that his partner's hand may be below 
average. To rebid again he should have eight, 
and to rebid a third time, ten. 

With two suits which are both sound free bids, 
always bid the higher-ranking suit first; not 
necessarily the stronger. With five hearts to 
the ace, king, queen, and five spades to the 
ace, knave, ten, bid the spades first, then the 
hearts, if opportunity offers. When one suit is 
major, the other minor, the minor, suit should 
never be mentioned. Keep rebidding the major 
suit. With five spades to the ace, knave, ten, and 
. six diamonds to the ace, king, queen, knave, bid 
a spade and rebid the spades twice, if necessary. 

To bid no-trumps, there should be at least 
four values distributed among three suits, or 
between two suits, and a third suit safely stopped, 
even if it has no values. It is better to have 
five values for a no-trumper, unless it is bid 
second hand, after the dealer has passed. A 
good major-suit bid should always be given the 
preference if there is a choice between that and 
, no-trumps. 

The trumps in the partner's hand have an 
entirely different value from those held by the 
declarer, and the honours are not worth as 
much as honours in plain suits. This trump 
valuation is an entirely new thing in bidding. 

The normal bid on a major suit is five cards, 
and the average holding for the partner w T ould 
be two or three. As three small trumps will 
win a trick, separately from the declarer’s trumps, 
about half the time, we rate them at half a trick. 
The same value is attached to two trumps, if one 
is as good as the queen/ An extra trump or 
honours adds to this value, but no trump holding 
is worth more than two, as trumps. Any 
additional value depends on the ability to ruff 
some suit on the first or second round. Such 
values are added to the value of the trumps 
themselves, according to this table :— 

Three small, or one honour (queen, king, or 
ace) and one small, equals a half; four small, 
or one honour (queen, king, or ace) and two 
small, equals one and a half ; two honours (knave 
and one better) and tw f o or more small, equals 
two; for ruffing first round of a suit, add ace 
value, equals two ; for ruffing second round of a 
suit, add king value, equals one ; ruffing both 
first and second, with at least four trumps, 
equals three. 

The assisting bids in suit are based on the 
dealer's having probably only four values, so 
that he expects his partner to hold three. Add 
to these the half for average trumps, and we 
get three and a half as the average value of the 
partner's hand in a suit bid. It is highly im¬ 


portant to remember that these three and a half 
values are included in the original declaration. 
Therefore the partner should never assist unless 
he holds more than three and a half. 

With four and a half he should assist once, 
if the bid is overcalled; with five and'a half 
assist twice, and with six and a half assist again. 

If the declarer rebids his hand without waiting 
for any assist, or in spite of its absence, assist 
with three and a half. If he has rebid twice, 
assist with twx> and a half. If he rebids three 
times, assist with one and a half. 

Holding less than average trumps, such as 
two small only, the partner must deny the suit 
unless it is an original tw*o-bid. Bid any suit 
with two or more values in it and four or five 
cards. With no such strength, bid any suit of 
five cards. With nothing, pass. The moment 
the partner denies a suit, the cards in it fall from 
their attacking value to their defensive value, or 
one-half that given in the table. A heart bid 
on five to the ace, king is normally worth four; 
but if the partner denies the suit it is worth two 
only. The shifting value of a hand is often 
interesting. For example :—The dealer bids one 
heart on these cards : five hearts to the ace, 
queen, knave; four diamonds to the ace, knave, 
ten; three spades to the queen and one small 
club. His partner denies the hearts with a spade. 
The Original bid was worth seven values. The 
hearts are reduced to two, the spades increased 
to one and a half, with one more for the club 
ruff, while the diamonds remain at three, as that 
suit has not been denied. Worth seven and a 
half, or three assists, in spades, allowing for the 
possible weakness of a forced denial. 

The defensive bids cut all valuations in half, 
so that holding ace, king, and others in clubs and 
the ace of spades against a heart contract, there 
are only three values for defence. The defensive 
bids third hand, after two passes, or the ask for 
a lead fourth hand against a no-trumper, are 
matters of judgment. 

As an example of this system of counting up 
the trick values, take this hand, one of those 
played at Spring Lake :— 


Hearts—io, 6, 4. 

Clubs—King, queen, 8, 4. 
Diamonds—7, 3, a. 
Spades—Ace, 4, 2. 


Hearts—Ace, 3. 

Clubs—10, 9, 5. 
Diamonds—Ace, king, 
9j 4- 

Spades—9, 8, 5. 


Y 

A B 

Z 


, kn.ve, 8, 5) 
Clubs—7, 3. 
Diamonds— xo, 6, 5. 
Spades—7, 3. 


Hearts—9, 7. 

Clubs—Ace, knave, 6, 2. 

Diamonds—Queen, knave. 

Spades—King, queen, knave, 10, 6. 

Z bids a spade on six values. A two diamonds, 
on six values. Y passes, having only the average 
three and a half. B two hearts (legitimate two- 
bid on six cards). Z rebids. A assists hearts 
with four and a half values, and Y assists th t 
rebid hand with his three and a half. B has n j 
rebid. Note that A's hearts drop to a ha f 
value as trumps. Either side can make the bid . 
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Black Woman 


By VIOLET M. METHLEY. 

Illustrated by Reg. F. Smith. 


ESS AMY stood before the old- 
fashioned horse-hair sofa, gazing 
at the soft creamy satin dress 
Outspread upon it. 

Ian had insisted upon a proper 
wedding-dress, just as he had 
insisted upon a proper wedding. 

“ I want my one and only 
wedding-day to be just perfect/* he said. " A 
real spring day—if ray luck holds—and the 
church all moss and primroses, and the old bells 
ringing, and the few people I care about waiting to 
sign the register. Perkins playing the wedding- 
march ever so badly, and you coming up the aisle, 
all in white, and just a little shy, and—oh, you 
darling-" 

After this, his comments became more in¬ 
coherent than his wishes. And since they were 
Ian's wishes, Jessamy henceforth adopted them 
as her own. 

The wedding-dress had been ready for months, 
waiting for the ninety-six hours* leave which 
seemed to linger so terribly. And then, after all, 
it came just as Ian wished—in late March, when 
the hedgerows were full of moss and primroses, 
waiting to be transferred to the old grey church. 

Jessamy went straight down to Meadowleigh 
directly Ian's#telegram came; it had been ar¬ 
ranged beforehand that she was to meet him 
there, just as it had been arranged that he should 
put up at the inn for the one night preceding the 
wedding, whilst Jessamy stayed with his uncle 
and aunt at their tiny Georgian house in the 
tiny street of one of the tiniest villages in 
England.. 

The evening had passed like a dream. Jessamy 
could only remember two clear feelings, when at 
last she reached her bedroom—intense joy at 
being with Ian once more, and intense shyness 
of his relations, the over-noisy General and the 
over-silent Generaless. 

Shyness was Jessamy's besetting misery. New 
people—even strange servants and strange shop¬ 
men—were a real terror to her, unless they were 
very old or very young. Why, she had actually 
beeu shy of Ian once ; she was shy of him now— 
sometimes. 


But at this moment the girl had forgotten 
everything else, except the soft white gown upon 
the sofa, and the strange beautiful thing of which 
that gown was the outward symbol. Other 
things lay piled there, too : little white slippers, 
silk stockings, lacy softnesses, all run through 
with ribbons which should bring the marriage- 
luck of “ something blue." 

“ And mv Limerick veil is the 'something 
borrowed,' and the rose-point collar ' something 
old,* " Jessamy sighed, rapturously. " As for 
1 something new '—well, there's plenty of that! " 

The girl went slowly across to the wide-open 
window, and stood there for some time, looking 
down into the shadowy garden, with the sweet, 
earthy-smelling air cooling her hot cheeks. 
She stood there so long that the candle burnt 
low—went out—leaving the room all in soft 
spring darkness. 

Jessamy came back to practical things with a 
start of dismay. There was no second candle 
in the room, no gas or electric light in the whole 
of the old-fashioned house. Well, she must 
finish getting ready for bed in the dark. 

W hen, at last, all tier preparations completed, 
the girl slipped in between the lavender-sweet 
sheets, it was to fall asleep with a soft whisper in 
her ears: “ To-morrow . . . to-morrow." 

Perhaps it was just the voice of her heart. 

To-morrow came with a pearl-grey dawn and 
an extremely early bustle and movement in 
the house. For weddings do not take place 
every day in Meadowleigh, and this one was fixed 
for ten o'clock. Earliest of all the small household 
was Maggie the parlourmaid, and when the cook 
and housemaid descended, they found her sitting 
upon a stiff oak chair by the open front door, 
her usually ruddy face almost pale. 

" W hy, Maggie, whatever is the matter ? " 
cook ejaculated. " You look to me as though 
you’d got a bilious attack ! " 

" It’s nothing of the sort! " the girl protested, 
indignantly. “ But I've 'ad such a turn as you 
can’t think-" 

" What dVeu meat! | " 
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Jiair the 'all and gone out in the porch with the 
mats, when she come-out past me. I do declare 
I could 'ave screamed, I was that frightened ! " 

44 *Oo come out ? " cook demanded, impatiently. 

" A black woman ! " 

44 A black woman ! Whatever do you mean ? " 

44 Just what I ^ays—a nigger woman it was— 
as black as that stove ; I've never see’d anything 
like ’er before. An* the look in ’er eyes made 
me feel fair sick—you could tell she was up to no 
good. 'Orrible, it was. She whisked past me 
before you could say 4 knife/ an* was down the 
path an* out of the gate." 

44 Didn't you try to stop 'er ? " 

44 What, an' as like as not be shot or stabbed 
or something—not me ! Besides^ I was just 
about too frightened to move, even if I *ad dared." 

44 Well, we'd best look round and see if any¬ 
thing's missing," the housemaid decided. 44 I 
expect robbery's what she was after—it's a 
lucky thing the missis keeps the silver-basket 
in her own room." 

A careful search revealed nothing missing in 
dining-room, drawing-room, or pantry; the 
servants, much relieved in mind, partook of their 
early tea, before yaking the rest of the household, 
and lingered over it longer than usual in earnest 
discussion of the mysterious negress. 

It was not until an hour or so later that the 
housemaid discovered a further and more 
absorbing mystery. She went to call Jessamy 
and found that the bride-elect had vanished. 

Her bed was disordered ; the drawers and 
wardrobe dung open as though she had dressed 
in a hurry, disturbed by some sudden, peremp¬ 
tory summons. There was no note of explana¬ 
tion ; the girl had simply disappeared. 

Ian Kinross, summoned hastily from the little 
inn, found a most perturbed and distressed 
household assembled in the hall. 

44 I've always said you were making a mistake, 
Ian—to marry a girl none of us knew. This is 
the result! " was the rather illogical climax of 
the General's voluble arguments. 

44 Perhaps she's only gone for a walk—couldn't 
sleep or something." Ian's face, white and stern- 
lipped, belied the lightness of his tone. 

44 My dear boy, nonsense ! No woman would 
leave herself less than an hour to dress for her 
wedding," the Gcneraless said, decisively, and, 
as usual, her rare utterance sounded conclusive. 

Maggie, the parlourmaid, began to sob 
hysterically. 

44 It's that black woman," she gasped. 
44 She's made away with Miss Elton—I knew 
when I see'd 'er that she'd been up to no good." 

44 A black woman—what do you mean by 
that ? " Kinross demanded, and tore Maggie's 
story from her, bit by bit. 

Ten minutes later he strode grimly down the 
garden path on the track of Jessamy or the 
mysterious negress, either or both. Some instinct 
told him that the one would involve the other, 
that the black woman was the sinister clue to 
the problem. 

It turned out to be a clue even easier to follow 
than he had hoped ; such a visitant was rarely 
seen in Meadowleigh, and she had been observed. 


wide-eyed, even at that * early hour. A little 
child had fled screaming, a woman had caught a 
glimpse of her, hiding behind a hedge, whilst 
Kinross's own landlord at the Bexton Arms 
could give more explicit information. 

‘ 4 Yes, she come here about half-past six," he 
said. 44 Wanted a conveyance to drive to 
Mildent at once. We've only the one pony-cart, 
and it took a bit of time to get the horse in and 
all that. And, my word, she did seem impatient. 

I heard her tramping up and down the parlour. 
Nice-spoken, she was, too, but I never could 
abide niggers ; they give me the creeps." 

44 Was she alone ? " 

44 S'far as I saw, sir. Of course, someone 
might have been waiting. The lady didn't want 
to be seen—I noticed that; she shut herself 
into the parlour and locked the door. But' I 
put it down to her blackness—" 

44 Lend me that bicycle of yours, will you, 
Standen ? I must go to Mildent at on<fe." 

44 Certainly, Captain ; tut-" ' The man 

stared perplexedly. 41 I thought it was your 
w’edding-day, sir ? ” 

44 So it is, but that needn't prevent me from 
going to Mildent. I may take the bicycle, then ? 
Thanks." 

Ian Kinross rode swiftly along the seven-mile- 
long road which led to Mildent, his eyes, haggard 
and strained, searching the country to either side 
of him. It was an exquisite spring morning, 
but for the young man a sinister 'cloud hung 
over the whole peaceful landscape. 

What could it mean—what could it possibly 
mean ? With sickening iteration, the question 
drummed itself out in his brain. That Jessamy, 
on this morning of all mornings in her life, should 
have left the house of her own volition, was 
impossible—incredible. And if not it meant 
that she had been carried away by force, 
or stratagem—it meant foul play, of some 
description. 

Kinross rode on faster, trying by sheer speed 
to escape from the horror and dread which filled 
him. 

Even in Mildent, that bustling country town, 
it did not prove so difficult to keep the scent as 
he had feared. A policeman at the corner of 
the market-place had noticed the black woman. 

44 Yes, sir; she passed in Standen's cart from 
Meadowleigh. No, sir ; I'm afraid I didn't notice 
who was with her, I was staring that hard. It’s 
not every day one sees such a black lady as that, 
sir.” 

44 Which way did she go ? " Kinross demanded. 

44 Aiong North Gate, sir—towards the Rose 
and Crown, I expect That's wh^re Standen 
usually puts up.” 

To the Rose and Crown accordingly the 
vouug man rode, and found, as he had hoped, 
the pony-cart drawn up in the yaid. But the 
driver, who might have been its mouthpiece, was 
lacking, and a loitering stableman could give 
little information. 

44 Bill Jones, 'e brought the cart in empty," be 
asserted. 44 Said as 'e'd get a bit o' breakfast 
and comeback for it Jater, P'r'aps 'e meant the 
fare ■ail Wgoin& back, too- -i don't know." 
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rAN KINROSS, SUMMONED HASTILY FROM THE LITTLE INN, FOUND A MOST PERTURBED AND 
DISTRESSED HOUSEHOLD ASSEMBLED IN THE HALL." 


Kinross stared at the cart despairingly—then 
■suddenly started forward with a sharp exclama¬ 
tion, and snatched something from the seat. 
He stood staring at the little glove which he held, 
plainly and unmistakably one of a pair which 
he himself had given to Jessamy —a particularly 
nice fur-lined pair. So he was on the right 
track—Jessamy and the black woman were 
together ; so much was certain. 

Kinross thrust the glove into his pocket, and 
turned back into the street, whiter and more 
stem-lipped than ever. He stood hesitating for 
a moment, uncertain which way to go, but chance 
was still upon his side. A small boy sidled up 
to him. 

” Mister, was you wanting the black lady what 
rode in tliat J ere cart ? he asked. 

" Yes 1 " Captain Kinross, in his eagerness, 
scarcely proved himself a good detective. * 4 Yes 
— I want her most particularly. Look here, my 
son, I'll give you half a crown if you can tell me 
which way she's gone.' 1 

’* Whoy, she went into that shop over there — 
T seen her ! " The boy pointed across the market¬ 
place, his eyes and mouth almost as round txz his 
promised fee with amazed delight. n That shop 
wiv J all the "air in the winder/ 1 

Kinross hurriedly produced the coin, and 
plunged across the cobbled square towards the 
shop in question. It was a hairdresser's, in the 
window of which a pasty-faced waxen image 


slowly revolved, displaying in turn an inviting 
leer and an impossibly coiffured back-view. 

The door-bell dashed with the violence of 
Kinross's entry, and he was confronted across 
the counter by a small and unmasculinc individual 
in a white apron, 

fl I want tc see the black woman who came in 
here a little while ago/' Kinross blurted out, and 
immediately afterwards cursed himself inwardly 
for his want of tact. 

The small man tittered nervously. 

44 Well, reely, sir—— tJ he began, but Ihe young 
man interrupted, realizing that since he had 
begun to bluster, he must carry through the 
business with the same weapon. 

ri Don't keep me waiting, but tell me where she 
is at once/ 1 

4 * Well, reely, sir, 1 don't know-You 

don't 'appen to be *er 'usband— ? M 
Jr No ! JJ 

" Well, red-” 

n Take me to her at once \ M 
” Well, reely--I 'aven't even said as she's J ere, 
sir— ,p 

" There's no need. Is anyone with her ? " 

41 She most pertickler told me not to say-——” 
" Where is she ? ” 

“ Well, reely—” 

But Kinross waited for no more. Suddenly 
his last shred of patience vanished, and he strode 
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past the stammering, gasping little hairdresser* 
Ahead lay the kitchen premises, indicated by the 
smell of cooking, present and past; to his right 
rose a single oil-clothed flight of stairs, with one 
yellow-painted door at the head of it. 

Upstairs Kinross went, three steps at a time, 
past all the ordinary rules of convention by now. 
Next instant he was knocking upon the door with 
both fists. 

“ Who's in there ? JJ he demanded, and waited 
for an answer, cold and sick with suspense. 

Something like a frightened gasp came from 
within the room--something that was almost like 
a sob. There was silence for a moment, then a 
quavering, uncertain voice spoke. 


,f Then—oh, what on earth are you up ^ V 
Have you forgotten that it's our wedding-day— 
that they're waiting at the church already ? ** 

" I—can't marry you—at least, not now—not 
to-day—1 simply can't/" 

Kinross grew whiter than ever and his brows 
drew together in a heavy frown. He was not 
at any time a particularly patient man, and in 
this instance Job himself might have been 
pardoned for a touch of irritation. 

" Look here, Jessamy, I'm not going to stand 
this,” he said, sternly. “ Have you any reason 
for this extraordinary conduct ? " 

" Yes ! " 

" Then tell me what it is at once. Have you 
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THE BOY POINTED ACROSS THE MARKET-PLACE* HIS EYES AND MOUTH ALMOST 
AS ROUND AS HIS PROMISED FEE/* 



" What d-do you w-want—— ? ' J 
At the sound of that voice, Kinross's heart 
gave a great throb of joy and reliet Plainly and 
unmistakably, it was jessamy speaking. So, 
at least, she was alive—and within reach* Not 
until that moment did Kinross realize fully 
how ghastly had been his fears. 

" jessamy—jessamy, my dear l " he cried. 
" So you are here—you're all right, Open the 
door at once, and tell me what on earth you're 
playing at, you little villain ! ,J 

" I—I can't-" The voice broke in a sob. 

" Can't ? What d'you mean ? JJ 
11 I—I—oh. Tan, I can't open the door—it's no 
use- ,J 

“ What in Heaven's name do you mean* 
Jessamy ? J say—are you ill, dear ? IJ 
" No." 


heard any lies about me—has someone been 
making mischief ? ,J 
-a No—ob t no 3 ,J 

** Then—have you discovered that—that you 
don't care for me enough, after all ? " In spite 
of all hb resolution and sternness, the young 
fellow's voice was not quite steady. 

11 No— no—oh^ Ian, darling, it's nothing of 
that sort ! J> 

fl Then what is all Ibis cursed mystery ? 
Jessamy, I insist on hearing/' 

l( I— 1 can't tell you—I've been a fool! Oh, 
Ian, please go away 1 ” 

" I shall do nothing of the sort," Kinross was 
growing each moment steadily more angry now. 

r/ bottom of this—and 1 
: tliat cursp<1 


“I know who 
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^CRASHl went oxe shoulder through the flimsy YELLOW-PAINTED panel* with 

A SPLINTERING, RENDING SOUND, THE HINGES GAVE WAY, SO UNEXPECTEDLY THAT 
KINROSS PLUNGED HEADLONG INTO THE ROOM,” 


"Oh! 1 * Again there came that little gasping sob, 
-i Am I right ? Is she with you in the room 
now-tell me at once, Jessamy ! rf 

Broken by a sob came the answer at last 
' r Yes." 

*' Gfc course— I knew it ! Then why doesn't 


she speak for hcrseli ? How did she manage to 
persuade you to come away to-day— oh, good 
heavens, what's the meaning of it all ? " 

I can't tell you now. Oh, fan, if you love 
me, you U go away—for a little while, at any 
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" It! love you, I’ll stay and get to the bottom 
of this.” His voice altered and grew very 
tender. " Little girl, I’m the next thing to your 
husband already—I’ve the right to know, since 
you'll be my wife in an hour or two.” 

" No, Ian, I—I can’t marry you to-day-” 

You shall I Jessamy, open the door this 
minute—let me speak to you properly.” 

" No—you mustn't. Ian, if you knew the 
truth, you—I don't believe you’d want to-” 

" The truth ? About this confounded 
negress ? ” 

" Yes. About—about the negress-” 

The voice broke. Kinross could hear the gijl* 
crying, in a stifled, appealing fashion. 

Suddenly, without further consideration, 
driven to desperation by that piteous sound. 
Tan Kinross acted. He measured the distance, 
drew back, and threw his whole weight against 
the door. Crash 1 went one shoulder through the 
flimsy yellow-painted panel; with a splintering, 
rending sound, the hinges gave way, so un¬ 
expectedly that Kinross plunged headlong into 
the room, and recovered his footing only by an 
effort. 

There was a little cry from the angle of the 
room between the window and the fireplace. 
Kinross, recovering his equilibrium, stared and 
stared, as though the balance of his mind was 
far from being equally restored. He felt utterly 
dazed and bewildered, for the slim figure in the 
corner was the sole apparent occupant of the 
room, the figure which leant back against the 
wall, trying to hide an ebony-black face with two 
slender black hands. 

The young man spoke hoarsely. 

" What’s it mean—am I mad ? Oh, for God’s 
sake, whoever you are, tell me what it means ? 
Where’s Jessamy ? ” 

The appeal in his voice was strained and almost 
piteous. Suddenly, the figure in the corner drew 
itself up with a little sob—came towards him, 
biack hands outstretched.^ 

" Oh, Ian—Ian, don’t you know me ? ” she 
said. 

It was Jessamy’s voice—and they were 
Jessamy’s eyes, brown, and gold-flecked, shining 
out strangely from the blackness of the face. 
Kinross stared and stared again, speechlessly, 
and the girl went on speaking eagerly. 

"I'll explain now—I’ll tell you all about it. 
It—it ✓doesn’t matter—since you have seen 
me-” 

She buried her face in her hands for a moment, 
then looked up and spoke steadily. 

" This is what happened. I dawdled last 
night and my candle went out before I was quite 
ready ; I had to finish getting to bed in the dark. 
And I wanted to look especially nice to-day— 
nicer than I’d ever looked before in my life— 
oh, you understand, don’t you, Ian ! It wasn’t 
just—just vainness ; a girl does. So I’d bought 
some cream stuff to rub on my face and hands: 
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the cold wind makes them bum so and look red 
and rough. I found the bottle in the dark and 
rubbed it on very thoroughly, according to the 
directions, all over my hands and arms and face 
and neck. Then 1 went to bed. 

" It was just getting light when I woke up; 
the birds were singing, and I thought I'd look 
out and see the sun rising. As I went to the 
window, 1 saw myself in the glass. And I was 
like this. 

' " I thought, for a minute, that I was mad; 
ihen I found out what had happened. The pot 
of face-cream was very much the same size and 
shape as a jar of black polish and .stain for kid 
shoes —and I had used the wrong one. I 
scrubbed and scrubbed at my face and hands, 
but they only seemed to get blacker and blacker ; 

I know now that water was the very worst thing 
to use. I tried everything I could think of, 
but it didn’t have any effect. 

" After nearly an hour, I was pretty desperate, 
and I suppose it made me hysterical and foolish. 
Anyhow, I simply couldn’t face the idea of telling 
people—of letting anyone in the house see me— 
like this. Most awful of all was the thought of 
you seeing me—on our wedding-day—the day 
when I wanted above all things to be, and to 
look, my very, very best—for your sake. I 

suppose I was a vain little fool-” 

For a moment the girl paused, unable to go 
on ; again she hid her face Jor a moment, then 
continued bravely. • 

" So I planned to s!ip out of the house, go to 
Mildent and get the stuff taken off, without 
telling anybody. One of the servants saw me, 
but I’m sure she didn't know who I was. I 
thought I should be back in time, but everything 
took so long, and when I got here the man said 
I should have to wait for a good while. He put 
some greasy stuff on, and it must soak in 
thoroughly before it will take off the blackness. 
You see—it’s stained my skin, just as though it - 
had been kid ! ” 

She ended with a little shaking laugh, but the 
golden-brown eyes were full of tears. And 
suddenly Kinross took her into his arms and held 
her very close to him. 

" Oh, my little gill, my poor little girl! ” he' 
whispered. " But you shouldn’t have frightened 
me so horribly, Jessamy—you should have 
trusted me a bit more. 1 ’ 

" It wasn’t that—it was just my conceitedness, 

I suppose. But 1 can't be married like this, Ian, 
and it may be two or three hours before the 
black really comes off.” 

" Then we must just wait until y 7 ou*ve changed 
vour skin—you adorable little Ethiopian I ” 

" And—you don’t really mind having seen me 
like this ? Oh, Ian, darling, don’t I My face 

is so horribly greasy, besides being black-” 

For Kinross had proceeded to answer the 
question without words, but apparently com¬ 
pletely to his and her satisfaction. 
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The Humour of 

WILMOT LUNT 


By ADRIAN MARGAUX. 


HE son of a Warrington merchant, 
Wilmot Lunt decided whilst 
still a hoy to make Art his 
profession. This was largely due 
to the happy accident which 
placed hiih at the Botelar 
Grammar School in that town 
under the tuition of a drawing- 
master of exceptional character and ability, 
Mr. J, C. Thompson. Mr. Thompson was also on 
the staff of the Warrington Art School, and in 
that institution had had among his pupils Sir 
Luke Fildes, R.A., and Mr* H* Woods, R.A, 
Mr, Lunt describes him as 41 a stem discip¬ 
linarian and a conscientious craftsman" who 
took great interest in his work and gave him 
much valuable advice. 

After leaving school Mr, Lunt attended for 


some time the Lancashire School of Art. He 
knew that he would have to rely upon his own 
efforts if he was to make his way in Art. 
Accordingly he worked hard for and eventually 
obtained, at the age of nineteen, a Lancashire 
County Scholarship which provided him with 
three years' training as and where he would. 
The first term of this period he spent at the 
Royal College of Art, South Kensington, but 
found its restraints too irksome and the fastina* 
tion of the Paris ateliers too irresistible. Ac¬ 
cordingly he proceeded to Paris and entered 
Julien's studio and worked under Professor 
Benjamin Constant and Jean Paul Laurens, 
-< Wo all worked there/ 1 he says, tr like Trojans 
under these masters* There were no f red 
tape r regulations, but just the joy of working 
for the pleasure of the work, which was made 
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doubly interesting by the sincere but 
caustic criticism of the professors, who 
always had an underlying kindliness, 
however, for earnest students " 

Mr. Lunt s ambition at this time 
was to become a painter in oils, 
and in pursuance of this ambition 
he painted during his leisure tune a 
large canvas, " Lea Funeral lies dune 
Nonne/' Mr. Lunt recalls with a 
laugh how, in his shirt-sleeves, he 
wheeled the picture himself on a 
hand-cart to the Palais des Beaux 
Arts, assisted by an American artist 
whose name is now a household word 
in New r York and Paris. ** The picture 
was a sad affair," he says, *' in every 
way, both in motive and achieve¬ 
ment, But the judges at the Salon 
in the goodness of their hearts found 
some redeeming features evidently— 
for it was 1 hung J at the exhibition 
of 1901 , and my joy was complete/’ 
But Mr. Lunt coujd not afford to 
wait whilst he w r as making a reputa¬ 
tion as a painter. On leaving Paris, 
he frankly says, he was fa col with the 
necessity of earning a livelihood and 


DISMOUNTED CAVALRY IN 
ACTION. 

The Cavalry Instructor (to nervous 
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the outlook was by no meana 
" coulcur de rose/* In these circunb 
stances he had to turn to black-and- 
white work, like other artists now 
eminent, as a ‘'stand-by*” Mr. Lunt 
went through the usual struggle until 
he found his feet. His first published 
drawings appeared in the Idler under 
the editorship of Mr. Robert Bit it, 
who accepted a considerable number 
of contributions from him for that 
magazine. Since that time Mr. Lunt 
has worked for most of the illustrated 
periodicals, including Punch, the Sketch, 
the T a tier, London Opinion^ and the 
Byntrttttier. Latterly he has given 
much of liis time to cartoons, and has 
found pleasure in ridiculing the Hun 
and his methods. Black-and-white 
work, indeed, at first regarded as a 
“stand-by," hag become his main occu- 
pati&ifliMJdig'^lllxury-. He has con* 
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Royal Academy, but his contributions have been 
small and unpretentious pictures, having subjects 
which appealed to him at odd moments and 
produced in brief intervals of leisure during his 
regular work. His holidays ha%*e usually been 
spent on a motor-cycle, penetrating to all the 
principal sketching districts ot the United 
Kingdom. Yorkshire* in the neighbourhood of 
\Vhi tby, has been a particularly fa vonri tc groultd 
for him. These sketches have not only borne 
fruit in pictures for the Academy but have also 
yielded excellent results in figures and back¬ 
grounds for his humorous work. The old type 
o( seaman and longshoreman to be met with on 
the Yorkshire coast* lor instance* together with 


the old boats and quays, have often been intro¬ 
duced into his drawings, 

Questioned as to his method of work, Mr, Lunt 
replies that they are " just ordinary/' * f Un¬ 
fortunately/' he adds, fi I have not discovered 
any easy way of doing it. and it seems to become 
more difficult- Rarely do f use models, preferring 
to rely on observations and memory* In this 
respect I owe a good deal to my excellent 
training in figure and costume drawing. As a 
general rule, I make a rough sketch of the com¬ 
position and then make direct on the board a 
finished drawing, Pmhahjy living in the country 
has been., wsjioiisiblr fot- ,W. dispensing with 
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For the past ten 
years Mr, Lunt hits 
resided in a village 
about fifteen miles 
from London, hav¬ 
ing emigrated there 
from Chelsea for the 
sake of health. His 
studio, a converted 
railway booking - 
office* is in the midst 
of a garden now 
largely devoted 
from patriotic 
motives to vege¬ 
table production, 
and containing also 
a model fowl-house, 
with a beautiful 
brood of white Leg¬ 
horns. He and his 
wife have made a 
hobby of poultry¬ 
keeping, and it 
seems characteristic 
of their interest in 
the pursuit that 
when we had 
finished our talk in 
the studio 1 should 
be asked to ins pet t 
the birds, and rnv 
admiration for their 
immaculate condition is as unbounded as it is 
spontaneous. Unlike some artists who live in the 
country, however* Mr. hunt does not consider that 
country life is in the interests of his work* 


purposes of work 
on topical matters," 
he says, " the town 
dweller scores, 
Being on the spot 
he has constant 
opportunities of 
reference and a 
ready choice of 
models — an im¬ 
portant matter. iJ 

" No. 1 have no 
theory on art* 
humorous or other¬ 
wise,'* Mr. Lunt 
sa ys in reply to 
another question* 
"It is all a mystery 
to me and I dare 
advance no dogma 
of my own* For 
in all prDisability 
in a short time I 
should find myself 
hopelessly wrong 
Art has a wide out¬ 
look and I am no 
critic. My imagina¬ 
tion* I fear, is much 
in advance of my 
execution (as is 
generally the case 
with artists), and in 
consequence my work always appears to me 
hopelessly unsatisfactory* But I find even 
failures stimulating and I am always learning 
something, even ii it is only how not to doit- ,, 
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No. VIII. 

THE IMPERSONATION PROBLEM. 


HE terms of the Impersonation 
Problem, which came up for 
adjudication at the fiftieth 
meeting 'of the Club, were as 
follows :—■ 

" It is required to be mistaken 
for six different people in the 
course of one hour/* 

Mr- VMldersley, A.R.A.—large, cheerful, and 
childlike—took the chair, and observed that it 
was just as well for other members that the 
dignified position of adjudicator prevented him 
from competing, as otherwise he would have 
been a certain winner. It was a claim that the 
chairman lor the evening very frequently made, 
but Wjldersley was not very serious al>out it. 

fP My profession/' he said, *' would have given 
me a start of about eighty yards in the hundred, 
I'm skilled in the rapid use of oil-paints. Within 
the prescribed limit of one hour I could have 
painted myself to look like a rabbit, or a tomato, 
or a man, or a hole in the ground, or any other 
object of the sea-shore, so as absolutely lo defy 
detection. Not one of you duffers would have 
had a chance/* 

" Pardon the interruption/' said Mr. Qui Ilian, 
IvC 1( ** but the terms of the problem require us 
to be mistaken for six different people. May I 
ask the chairman if he would consider a rabbit 
and a tomato as being people for the purposes 
of this problem ? ” 

-< The time of the chairman/' said Wilders ley, 
severely, " is not to be wasted on purely 
hypothetical cases- If, when ■ his turn edm^s. 
Mr. Quillian claims to have been mistaken lor a 


rabbit I shall be ready both to believe it and to 
adjudicate upon it. And now, gentlemen, we 
will have the story of your dismal failures* 
Hesseltine here is acting as secretary to-night, 
and he may as well get hb talking done first, so 
that he can give his undivided attention to his 
duties/' 

" Well/* said Hesseltine, " Feldaue and I went 
into partnership this time, as the rules permit. 
We don’t claim to have scored the full six, but 
we had a lovely time while it lasted, Jimmy had 
better tell you about it t as he played the lead/' 

" Yes," said Jimmy, with a weary smile, “ it 
was quite on the amusing side. Involved a lot 
of work though—thinking it all out and getting 
together the properties for the drama. If we 
scooped fifty-five pounds each over it we 
shouldn't be overpaid, but just as we were 
doing nicely the bottom fell out of it. However, 
I'll tell you." 

The incidents which jimmy related were as 
follows. Early on a fine morning he and Hesseb 
tine were conveyed by a taxi-cab to a point, 
previously selected, on a road on the outskirts 
of a south-western suburb. Here they unloaded 
their miscellaneous collection of properties and 
got to work. The driver took the cab off to a 
public-house in the vicinity, and there awaited 
further orders. 

Hesseltine was disguised as a labourer, 
Jimmy, who was to act as his boss, was got up as, 
to use his own description, " a sort of semi- 
scientific clerky person, dad in a seedy suit, a 
pince-nez, afifrigmaJifrartfl educated wisdom/* 
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with stakes and ropes, fixing, red flags at the 
corners of the square. Then Hesseltine entered 
the enclosure and began vigorously to dig a 
hole in the road with pick and spade. It was 
still early, and there were few people about. 
So Hesseltine's boss condescended to lend a hand 
with the digging. Afterwards Feldane contented 
himself with strolling round the hole with a 
voltmeter, borrowed from the taxi-cab, in one 
hand, a twn-foot rule sticking out of his breast¬ 
pocket and a general air of importance. 

When the hole was about three feet deep a 
sleepy policeman paused on his way past. 

4 \Something wrong with the drains ? ” he asked. 

. “ Hope not,” said Feldane, cheerfully. 44 But 

that's what we're going to find out. We're just 
putting in the smoke-test on this section.” 

44 I see,” said the policeman. 44 You ain’t 
from Mackworth's, are you ? ” 

” Mackworth’s ? Oh, no. We're from Matthews 
and Byles', the sanitary engineers at Vauxhall. 
Dare say .you know the name.” 

The policeman said he believed he'd heard it, 
and passed on. The game had now r definitely 
begun, and there was only one hour to play it in 
and no time to be lost. A small car was ap¬ 
proaching with a lady driving. Feldane ran into 
the road, held up his hand, and stopped it. 

‘ 4 Sorry, madam,” he said to the lady, ” but 
would you mind waiting just for a few seconds ? 
I'm sure you’ll understand. We've got an 
Erichsen's galvanometrical balance working in 
that hole, and the least vibration would spoil 
the reading. We sha'n’t be a minute.” 

” Certainly," said the lady. " I know some¬ 
thing of these delicate instruments. What are 
you using it for ? ” 

44 We're from the Post Office Electrical Survey. 
There's trouble with the telegraph wires here 
that they can't locate. Of course if iron pyrites 
have been used in the construction of the road, 
that would account for it. We’re looking into 
it. Bill,” he called to Hesseltine, ” what do 
you make it ? ” 

Hesseltine examined the bottom of the hole. 
14 Steady at two point five,” he called back. 

44 Good. Let this car past, and then set a'foot 
further in. Thank you very much, madam.” 

The unsuspecting lady drove on. Hesseltine 
sat down in the hole and laughed. Jimmy 
glanced at his watch. 44 That's two in under 
ten minutes,” he said. * 44 If we can keep it up 
at anything like this rate, w*e ought to do.” 

But.for some time after this passers-by proved 
curious but unenterprising. They stared with 
the keenest interest at the proceedings, but did 
not put in any inquiry. Then an elderly tramp 
paused on his way into the town. 

41 Water-main ? " he suggested. - • • 

M Aye,” said Jimmy. 

44 All that work for a little water 1 Sooner 
you than me.” 

Almost immediately afterwards a rather fussy 
and important little man demanded to know 
what it was all about. 

44 Gas,” said Jimmy laconically. 

44 There's no gas-main in this road,” snapped 
the little man. 


44 No,” said Jimmy. 44 Nor likely to be until 
w-e've took the level lor the pipes. Pass along, 
please.” 

The little man said that it seemed hopeless to 
expect a civil answer to a civil question nowa¬ 
days, but he passed along. Jimmy again 
consulted his watch. 

44 Four in half an hour,” he observed. 44 We 
can hardly miss it now*.” 

But fate was already on its way in the shape of a 
young, newly-appointed, eager, and suspicious 
policeman. He watched Jimmy and Hesseltine 
for a minute or so in silence. Jimmy made an 
entry in a pocket-book. 

” All right, Bill,” said Jimmy to Hesseltine. 
4 ' You can filNn again now.” , 

What do you think you're doing ? ” asked 
the policeman. 

/4 Rubberite Road Construction,” saul Jimmy. 
44 They're putting dowm an experimental section 
here, and this is just the preliminary testing.” 

44 Don’t they put no notice-board up with the 
name of the firm on ? ” 

44 They will, of course, as soon as the actual 
work begins. 1 have their card.” This printed 
card had been one of Jimmy’s properties. The 
policeman slipped it* into his pocket. 

44 I've no doubt it’s all right,” said the police¬ 
man, 44 but I’ll just sho'W this card to make sure.” 

44 Certainly,” said Jimmy; 44 that's the thing 
to do. You’ll find they know all about it up at 
the station.” 

The game was up. As soon as the policeman 
w as round the corner Jimmy dashed off to fetch 
the taxi, while Hesseltine completed the work of 
filling in the hole and gathering their various 
properties together. They had at least the 
satisfaction of getting clear away before the 
policeman returned. 

The Chairman, when he had heard the story, 
said that if everybody had their rights it was 
probable that two of the younger members ot the 
Problem Club w'ould now be in prison, but he 
■would allow them a score of five all the same. 
The fifth score might seem a little doubtful, but 
the young policeman had said that he believed 
it was all right, and if he had not would probably 
have taken stronger measures. The Chairman 
also refused to admit Quillian’s objection that 
the conspirators had been mistaken for imaginary 
people. People might be real or imaginary, and 
the subtle editor of The Pig-keepers* Friend 
had not indicated that either meaning was 
excluded. A further protest by Major Byles 
and Mr. Matthews against the scandalous use 
that had been made of their names for the firm 
of sanitary engineers was not taken seriously. 

But the Major may have been embittered by 
the completeness of his own failure. With the 
help of a grey wig and beard and some shabby 
clothes he had intended to call at six different 
back-doors and to represent in succession six 
different people—a beggar, a fortune-teller, a 
vender of cheap jewellery, and so forth. But the 
first back-door at which he called was his own, 
and there he wja^ immediately recognized by a 
house-dog and by his own kitchen-maid. His 
subsequent explanation’ ‘tmiDhe had merely be**' 
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“HIS STATEMENT THAT HE PERSONALLY HAD DRIVEN THE FIRST 
TRAIN THAT HAD PASSED UNDER THE THAMES IN THAT TUBE* 
WAS RECEIVED BY ANT OLD LADY WITH GREAT INTEREST.” 


doing it for a bet had not been well received- 
He did not give details, but it was gathered that 
Mrs, Byles had had a good deal to say on the 
subject. 

Lord Hemgill had done very little better. 
He liad attempted no disguise at all. His idea 
had been,in the course of travel on the Bakerloo 
Tube railway, to get into conversation with six 
different people and to tell six plausible but 
erroneous stories about himself. His statement 
that he personally had driven the first train that 
had passed under the Thames in that tube, being 
in fact the consulting engineer of the company, 
was received by an old lady with great interest 
and not the slightest suspicion. He then 
changed into another carriage and found an 
opportunity to tell a young curate that though 
he lived within ten miles of London he had never 
been there in his life before. He was only there 
then because he had to see property that he had 
inherited at Swiss Cottage. And could the 
curate tell him at all where Swiss Cottage was ? 

That question was his undoing. “ I can not 
only tell you," said the smiling curate, “ but as 
it happens I am going there myself, and it will 
give me much pleasure to have your company." 

And by the time that he had got rid of that 
curate it was hopeless to attempt his remaining 
impersonations within the prescribed time. It 
was generally felt that in a matter of impersona¬ 
tion Lord Hemgill, on his previous character, 
should have done better. 

Mr. Quillian had bestowed six shillings on six 
different crossing-sweepers. Five of them had 
said f 'Thank you, m’lord/' and the other had 
said <# Thank you. Captain." On this he claimed 
to have won, as it was obvious that all five 
crossing-sweepers could not have mistaken him 
for the same peer. It w-as pointed out to him 
by the chairman that there was not the slightest 


evidence that any one ol 
those crossing-sweepers had 
made any mistake at all. 

For once Fusel y-Smyt he 
had failed to compete, and 
said that he had been too 
busy, It was suggested that 
his time had been taken up 
with spending his winnings 
from the previous month. 
Mr. Matthews also had taken 
no part in the competition. 
The reason he gave was 
simple cowardice; the ghastly 
breakdown of his attempt to 
impersonate an old lady for 
the purposes of the Kiss 
Problem had spoiled his 
nerve for anything of the 
kind in the future. 

The disgraceful adventure 
of Feldane and Hesseltine 
seemed likely' to be the 
nearest approach to the 
pro blem - se11er N s requi re - 

merits, until Sir Charles 
Butiford was called on for 
his experiences. Sir Charles 
claimed to have won. 

“ 1 came to the conclusion," said Sir Charles* 
" that the man who asks for something or tries 
to sell something is likely to create an atmosphere 
of suspicion. On the other hand the man who 
gives something, even to a complete stranger, 
will have his explanatory story accepted without 
question. The fact that he stands to lose by- 
the transaction is accepted as evidence of his 
genuineness. 

" With this conviction, and with such disguise 
as I thought advisable, I called at various houses 
all in one row' in the Willesden neighbourhood,. 
1 was accompanied by a covered handcart, 
propelled by a boy hired for the purpose. Inside 
the handcart were the gifts that I had prepared 
for the occupants of the houses. Taking from 
the handcart a fruit-cake in a paper bag, I rang 
at the first house and requested the dirty little 
girl who opened it to letch her dear mamma, 
Mamma appeared, wiping her hands on her 
apron, and looking displeased with life in general 
and me in particular. 

“ ' Good morning, lady',' I said. 1 I am in¬ 
structed by my employers to ask you if you will 
do them the favour of accepting as a present 
this fruit-cake of their manufacture, They are 
shortly opening a branch in this neighbourhood 
and are taking this method of making ladies 
acquainted with the quality' of their goods. Ir 
is, in fact, an advertisement/ After assuring 
herself again that there was nothing to pay, and 
that tile consumption of the cake would not 
bind her to deal with my firm-—Messrs* Butter- 
stone and Co.—in future, she consented to accept 
the cake, and even to say that it seemed a 
Straight way of doing business* She inquired 
where the new' shop would be, which I told her, 
and what the price of a similar cake would be if 
she e+tMl JYtoj '"dAlsii A ft put it at hail 
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what 1 had paid for it, and 
she said it was a pleasant 
morning. Never for one 
moment did she doubt that 
I was what I had repre¬ 
sented myself to be. 

11 At the next house with 
equal success I presented 
half a pound of butter as a 
sample of the products of 
the Farm Creameries Com¬ 
pany, and a similar story. 

The third house got a tablet 
of scented soap from an en¬ 
terprising chemist who was 
just starting in business in 
the neighbourhood. At the 
next three houses I distri¬ 
buted as free advertising 
samples a pound of sausages, 
a box of cigarettes, and a 
small bottle of whisky. It 
took longer than I had ex¬ 
pected, because the ladies 
had such a lot of questions 
to ask about the new shops 
that were to be opened, but 
I finished six minutes under 
the hour. Of course, I could 
have carried all the goods 
round in a basket, but the 
handcart looked more like a 
house-to-house distribution 
on a large scale,” 

The decision was not given 
in his favour until after Quil- 
lian had raised an objection. 

He maintained that in each 
case Sir Charles had been 
mistaken for the same thing 
—to wit, the representative 
or agent in advance of a 
business firm. But the 
chairman's decision that Sir Charles had been 
mistaken for six different representatives of six 
different firms was generally approved. And as 
no other member had a claim to make the cheque 
was handed to him. 

The chairman then opened the sealed envelope 
containing the problem on which their ingenuity 
was next to be expended. It was entitled 
" The Alibi Problem/' and the terms ol it were 
as follow's :— 

" It is impossible for a man to be in two places 
at once. But it is required so to arrange matters 
that bon&fidG evidence would be procurable that 
at a certain hour of a certain day or night you 
were in two places at once, the two places 


44 * GOOD MORNING. LADY/ I SAID. e I AM INSTRUCTED BY MY 
EMPLOYERS TO ASK YOU IF YOU WILL DO THEM the favour 
OF ACCEPTING AS A PRESENT THIS FRUIT-CAKE.” 


to be not less than one hundred miles from 
each other/' 

14 Not uninteresting,' 1 said the Rev. Septimus 
Cunliffe, ** but it leaves a good deal to the dis¬ 
cretion of the chairman. He will have to decide 
which of us could produce the best evidence that 
the impossible had been accomplished. By the 
way, who is the next chairman ? ” 

4H Should have been Harding Pope/' said 
Wilders ley, 44 But as he's gone, it will be the 
member elected in his place—our old friend 
Leonard, Lord Hemgitl/* 

" My poor abilities are at your service/* said 
Lord Herngiih laughing, "at London's lowest 
prices always/' 






PERPLEXITIES. 

By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 


413.—THE SIAMESE SERPENT. 

The conditions of this puzzle are exceedingly simple. 
You are asked to draw as much as possible of the 
serpent in one continuous line. Starting where you 
like and ending where you like, just see how much of 
the serpent you can trace without once taking your 



pencil off the paper or going over the same line twice. 
An artful person might suggest a way of dodging 
the condition of going over a line twice by claiming 
that he drew half the width of the line going forward 
and the other half going back; but he is reminded 
that a line has no breadth ! 


414.—GIDSBY’S GEESE. 

Farmer Gidsby sent his man Jabez to market with 
a flock of geese, telling him to sell all or any of them 
in the way he considered best. This was the report 
of Jabez on his return at night: 44 First of all I sold 
Mr. Jasper Brown half of the flock and half a goose 
over; then I sold Farmer Woods a third of what 
remained and a third of a goose over; then I sold 
Widow Winter a quarter of what remained and three- 
quarters of a goose over : and as I was coming home 
whom should I meet but Ned Tompkins, so we had a 
drink together at the Wheatsheaf, where I sold him 
exactly a fifth of what I had left, and gave him the 
fifth of a goose for the missus. These nineteen I could 
not get rid of at any price.” 

Now, how many geese were there in Mr. Gidsby’s 
flock when sent to market ? Not a single goose was 
divided, cut up, or inconvenienced in any way whatever. 


415.—THE TRAVELLER’S PUZZLE. 

The puzzle in 
this case is to 
place the point of 
your pencil on one 
of the stars and 
strike out every 
letter once until 
you come back to 
the other star, 
without lifting 
your pencil. If 
you ao this in 
the fewest pos¬ 
sible straight lines. 
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the letters at the turning points ought to spell out 
the name of a book that should be familiar in every 
British household. What is the name of that book ? 


416.—A CHARADE. 

My whole was once my fast, but because he ceased 
to be so they put him under my second in Westminster 
Abbey. _____ 


417.—AN ENIGMA. 

A correspondent wonders whether the following 
enigma from his pen will perplex our headers. Probably 
it will not give them much difficulty to solve :— 

I bought me for a traveling enterprise 
A travling-case of certain weight and size. 
Proceeding then, with help, to pack it tight. 
Will you believe me, but the thing grew light. 
And when the lot received its final touch. 

Its woight, with all my kit, was nothing much. 
What was this sac de voyage , French when new. 
Which with addition yet less weighty grew ? 


Solutions to Last Month's Puzzles. 

409* 

THE DOMINO 
SWASTIKA. 

Here is the 
author’s pretty 
solution. It will 
be seen that by 
placing the four 
extra dominoes in 
the positions 
shown a 
swastika is 
within the frame. 

410.—BUILDING A WORD SQUARE. 

The seven words constructed from the anagram 
letters will form the following square :— 
NESTLES 
ENTRANT 
STRANGE 
T R A I TOR 
LANTERN 
ENGORGE 
STERNER 


perfect 

formed 



411.-“A CHARADE. 

SBA—SONS. 


412.—THE BARREL OF BALSAM. 

Divide the given number by 12. If there is no 
remainder, it is the barrel No. 2; if it be 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, or 7, the remainder indicates the number of barrel; 
if the remainder exceed 7, deduct it from 14 and the 
result will be the bairel’s number. Thus, 92,685 
divided by 12 leaves the remainder 9, which, deducted 
from JMl'teBE usltliat the ire^imd barrel is No. 5. 
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An Idyll or Occupied France. 

Verses by Drawings by 

Wallace Irwin. Gluyas Williams. 



fmfrby dcr Choieral ye£ 

Ven all dtr ojf&m^d tr«j art met. 




“By tlii &7 Hohenz&lltrn Jm£, 

Mr. Whelm und der right divme — 



LW so upsUitidc* EJishrrtcy 
To did fmperiid Gherman}.'" 


1 Ach, Himmel * Vot 15* dot ahoudt * 
Vy ifitfuJd ii yei dot branch upsprmidt ? 



DtjF Rpsmbaum } Smxrh MTidersighf 

Disgrj^f iFii.mJJ br to Schrecklichkeat 



“Dummkopf 1 On you dc T swvrd 1 drjm r 
Choo.tr fi^t' dcr tret you dtd rtichl >Jti r 



Dm off he strides — hr has an date 
Em Russian pedtc fj agitate 

Original from 
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CURIOSITIES. 

[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to ffor section, and to pay for suck as are accepted.] 




CARRIERS.^ 




B^U tf ^L A* * f Club, Meant Pleasant 

TMM BEMfer, Ofc H4TLBT O0TTAOS HCiSPUAL 


“ ARRIVALS "—A NEW GAME. 

O NE of the company is chosen as footman and 
announces visitors in the following manner 

V Mr. and Mrs* Sota and Miss-” 

Whoever first fills in the blank becomes footman* 
The word inserted must indicate a son or daughter-—as 
in above instance," Minnie Seta/* and must be a well- 
known word, geographical or otherwise* as chosen. 

The game causes much fun, so should be welcome 
in Ih^se strenuous times* 

Here are a few' examples 


Ho 
Ouri 
Tucket 
Giiica 
Kesco 
Incense 
Ander 
Ovar 
tTiief 


Ida lio. 

Miss Ouri. 

Nan Tucket* 
Ssd Oniat* 

Alf Resco. 
Frank Incense. 
Phil Ander 
Sam Ovar. 

Miss Chief. 


Chovy ,„ 
Donna,, 
Vere f . 
Full 

Ryot ,, 
Tant * * 
Able 


Ann Chovy. 
Bella Donna* 
Percy Vere. 
Grace I’ulL 
Pat Ryot* 

Milly Tant* 
Amy and 
, Honor Able- 


“ STRAW BOYS,” 

I N the old days Straw Boys ” were a terror in 
Ireland—they had a ** captain ” and each one 
was known by his number* They disguised them* 
selves with straw helmets and straw on their bodies 
and legs, and when they had a grudge against anyone 
they took the opportunity of a wedding 
to go and 41 raise ” a row* which often 
ended in a party fight. They drank 
everything which w f &s provided for the 
guesls, and it was looked upon as a mark of 
disrespect to the house visited- Often the 
police had to attend weddings on their 
account* Nowadays this is all changed, 
and 14 Straw r Boys ” are considered one of 
the attractioas at a wedding* They neither 
eat nor drink in the house, but all call upon 
the bride to dance* They rarely stay more 
than two hours and no *' rows ” are per¬ 
mitted- They turn their coats inside out, 
disguise their voice, and wear a straw 
helmet similar to the one shown above. 


ONE MAN BEATS NINE AT FOOTBALL, 

H ERE is a photograph of a poster of a football 
match between Mr. Herbert Simms and Nine 
Carriers, which took place on Tuesday afternoon, 
June iSth* iMg, the proceeds being for the local 
hospital. Mr. Simms was a popular three-quarter 

back at that time* being known as 44 Simms the 


CAN YOU DO THIS? 

AST month we set our readers the 
d following puzzle 


BEATTY HAIG. 

With one stroke of the ]>en change the above into a 
well-known line in Shakes [ware. 

Here is the answer :— 



** Ju little room confining mighty men.” 

|l£NKV V,, Epilogue, 


Dodger,” as he was a very elusive player* The result 
of the match was four goals one try to four goals, Mr. 
Simms thus beating the Nine Carriers by one try* 
Mr. Simms has long ago retired, but is still in good 
health.—Mr, R. Stubbs, May man Lane, Batley, Yorks. 


Last Month 4 * Bridge Problem Solution. 

Trick i*—A leads ace of hearts 1 
Trick j.— A leads king of diamonds, B wins with 
ace! 

TRICK 3, —B leads small diamond, A trumps with 
king! 

Trick 4,—A leads 5 of trumps, won by Z* (B throws 
club.) 

Trick 5.—Z must lead a spade, and B wins next two 
tricks in that suit, and it follows that according to Y’s 
discard either B his lust diamond or A makes two 

i '“ b ' uHri'Eferferaie^r 11 " 501 
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Walking on Turf 

Gives a light, springy sensation— 
you feel you could walk for miles 
and never grow tired. Wood-Milne 
Rubber Heels give just the same 
pleasant feeling. Hven the hardest 
pavements see in soft as turf beneath 
the feet. Wood - Milne Rubber 
Heels double the life of shoes 
and halve boot - repai rers’ bills. 

WGDD'MILNE 

Rubber Jieets 

Made in all shapes and sizes. 
Stocked and fixed by all bootmakers. 
See name Wood - Milne Heels on 
every pair. 
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Meat Dinners every day 

Send out now far * pound lin of Eis-Ox ■ 
down your t&okrry boob,, and you'll realise 
how EASVhh lo provide a substantial dinncf 
—ev*ry day—that is mitrmon&, full of meat 
value, and rconomicaL 

Ex-Ox 

" The Strength of the Ox" 

The Extra Ration. 

Excellent for culinary m? — !□ •pbP 8 * rbsolet,, 
frit Lem. " CUtletfl/' etc.. with the addition of bread 
rrumbior re^e table* for IlouKllold use, ami for 
Reel jmi rant&, Cammuiiil 
KlLrlietin, iJnnteeiM, cfr, wa 
■trvo(ly rwximm^od the bib. 
Lina, which are imrlfrularLy eoo- 
roniiml contain hijf 9 times 
the tubas' content** Botd if* 
\ lb, ^fm, 6 - ; aim i* eetf-gtotfa* 
Xppicnfa /'wre tntm ai 1V-, 

Grocer* and Pramtto* HmSSWt 

cvetrvrhrr*. 

Manufactured by 
The Rr Oa ts*. Huwwf. 
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Economise Shipping 

“GOLDEN 

PIPPIN” 

Cider saves foreign tonnage. 

A true British 
beverage, made 
solely from the 
finest apples 
grown in Here¬ 
ford and Devon- 
Its clean and dis¬ 
tinctive flavour 
is the result of 
nearly seventy 
years’ experi¬ 
ence and scien¬ 
tific research. 

WM. EVANS & GO*, Ltd. (Dept. B.\ HEREFORD, 


Alio HELB DEVON. 
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Miss Dons s Raffles/' 

By JACK BOYLE. 

Illustrated hy W. H. D. Koemer and Dudley Tennant. 


WANTED—Thoroughly efficient safe-breaker 
immediately . One used to taking risks. Re¬ 
muneration ample ; apply at once , please . Address 
Box 2430, “Blade.” 

HE advertisement was tucked 
away inconspicuously in the 
lower corner of one of the pages 
of a morning newspaper. Blackie 
read it once—then again, slowly, 
word by word, with steadily- 
increasing interest. Fine wrink¬ 
ling lines, half of perplexity, 
half of amusement, showed at the comers of his 
eyes and across his forehead. 

“ * Wanted, a safe-breaker,’ ” he repeated, 
scarcely aware he spoke aloud. 44 Well,’ I've 
. played tie game for many a long year, but that's 
a new one to me." 

44 Wanted, a what ? ” asked Mary, wife and 
. pal of the man whose adventures as a second 
. “ Raffles” were part of the police-records in a 
hundred cities. 

44 A safe-breaker,” Blackie answered. " It’s 
an extraordinary advertisement, even more 
extraordinarily worded, if one reads between the 
lines. Listen ! ” 

He read the advertisement aloud slowly. 
Mary laughed as he finished. 

44 There's an opportunity for some hard¬ 
working burglar temporarily out of employment,” 
she said. 44 No references required, cither. It 
is a curious advertisement.” 

Then after a moment's pause she added :— 

" I.wonder why she wants a safe-breaker ? ” 
Blackie's eyes lighted with admiring approval 
as he noted Mary's choice in personal pronouns. 

" You see it just as I do,” he said. 44 A woman 
did write that ad.—an utterly inexperienced 
oman too ingenuous to suspect that the last 
ting in this world any ordinary burglar will do 
to answer it. It’s a typically impractical 
ninine inspiration bom of some desperately 
ssing necessity. The lady's S.O.S. call 
rests me exceedingly. I wonder who and 
it she is ? 4 Efficient' and 4 Remuneration '— 

jc terms suggest a correct sense of word values. 
,y eliminate the sordid and illiterate absolutely, 
it is in the use of 4 please ' that the writer 
k: s ad. reveals her sex and her dire need. No 


man would conclude an invitation to a safe- 
breaker with * please.' Mary, I'm going to answer 
that ad.” 

Mary, with the thought of the present peace 
and security of their apartment in her mind, 
sighed but made no protest. She knew the man 
she loved neither would nor could resist the lure 
of such a curiously novel adventure—for love of 
adventure rather than cupidity is, after all, the 
real force that chains the master-minds of the 
powers that prey to the crooked game. 

Blackie's reply to the ad. was tersely business¬ 
like. It informed 44 Box 2430, Blade” that 
communication with a safe-breaker might be 
opened by inserting a reply in the Blade , giving 
a 'phone-number to be called at six the following 
evening. It concluded with this paragraph :— 

44 As you may consider it imprudent to publish 
a 'phone-number, I suggest that you add one to 
each figure in your real number. For instance, 
if your 'phone is Main 684, your reply should read 
Main 795.” 

In the Blade next morning Blackie, eagerly 
expectant as a boy on Christmas morning, 
found this ad.:— 

“ West 9J67. Please do not fail” 

The eager, nervous voice that answered him 
over the wire was ample proof he had the right 
connection. It was the voice of a young girl, 
he judged instantly—a voice whose delicacy 
of tone even in its-obvious excitement proved 
the correctness of his original conclusion that he 
was within touch of a mystery worth probing 
to an end he was unable to guess. 

44 Are you the man who answered my ad. ? '* 
the voice queried, anxiously; and then without 
waiting for an answer : " I do hope you are. 
I was afraid you might change your mind and 
not call me, and I must have a safe—a man of tho 
kind I specified, at once. You are that kind, 
aren’t you ? ” 

Blackie wasted a smile on the unseeing 'phone- 
transmitter. The interrogation and the voice 
together dispelled a last supercautious doubt. 

44 I obtained your number from your reply,” he 
admitted. 

44 I am so glad,” said the voice, eagerly. 44 1 
must see you at once—somewhere in town—but 
where ? ” 

There was i Jong pause. Blackie, waiting in 
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silent amusement, refrained deliberately from 
offering a solution. He was curious to learn 
where and how a girl, well-bred and refined, 
would find it possible to meet an unknown 
safe-breaker for the purpose of employing his 
professional services. 

" Where shall I say ? It must be public. 
What shall I do ? " the anxious voice demanded 
at last. " I don't want you to misunderstand, 

but—but-" Then, with the frankness of 

utter desperation : " Don't you see that until I 
have seen you, I can't possibly decide where I can 
see you ? " 

Blackie laughed—aloud this time. To him 
the unknown girl's predicament was perfectly 
plain. She couldn't guess whether the safe- 
breaker her mysterious necessity demanded might 
be expected to be a beetle-browed individual in 
frayed trousers and a tattered coat or one who 
would pass muster in a crowd. 

" I think I understand," he said. " Being un¬ 
familiar with the appearance and taste in clothes 
of men of a certain profession, you are unable 
to determine where we can talk without attracting 
undue attention. I suggest Morton's," he 
added, naming a restaurant of the staidest repu¬ 
tation. 

M Yes, yes—Morton's will do perfectly," came 
back over the wire. " If you know Morton's, 
that assures me it is exactly the right place. 
Will you come at once ? It is dreadfully im¬ 
portant to save even minutes." - 

“ I will be there in half an hour," Blackie 
replied. " For whom shall I inquire ? " 

" For Miss Macon—Miss Doris Macon," the 
voice informed him. " You won't fail to come ?" 

" Certainly not," answered Blackie, as he hung 
up the receiver. 

Blackie found Miss Doris Macon at one of the 
alcove tables in Morton's main dining-room. 

" It is kind of you to come to town to oblige 
me," she said, extending a dainty hand with the 
air of one greeting an intimate acquaintance, as 
Jules, the head-waiter, seated her visitor. 

" On the contrary, the kindness lies in your 
permission which allows me to do so," answered 
Blackie, catching the cue contained in a remark 
evidently intended for the waiter's ears. Then, 
that functionary having - withdrawn, Blackie 
gazed across the top of the menu in his hand and 
met the eyes of the girl who needed the services of 
a safe-breaker. 

The two looked at each other in silent, intent, 
frankly undisguised appraisement. 

Doris Macon saw in the safe-breaker a well- 
tailored, oldishly young man with the clean-cut 
facial lines of a coldly practical business faculty 
and the keenly penetrating but indefinably intro¬ 
spective eyes of a student and dreamer—eyes 
vhich, as they studied hers, she knew were 
probing and cataloguing her with inevitable 
accuracy. 

Blackie saw a young girl slender and decidedly 
attractive, though her appeal, he thought, lay 
rather more in mental than physical charm. Her 
eyes were dark, serious, and more than a little 
frightened, and he saw in them the inspired light 
of an imagination that had conceived a great 


adventure and undertaken it courageously for 
a great stake. She was well but not expensively 
dressed, and Blackie, in the glance that took in 
every detail of her appearance, noted that the 
only jewel she wore was a solitaire diamond on 
the third finger of her left hand. 

Without a spoken word each read the other's 
approving verdict. In recognition of this in¬ 
tuitive understanding, the girl smiled. 

" You're not a detective or a newspaper 
reporter, or just a curious busybody like the silly 
meddlers who have tried to-day by the dozen to 
discover who I am and why I advertised as I did," 
she said, eagerly. "I'm sure you're not, now that 
I've seen you. And if you really are a man who 
can open a safe, you are the only one of that kind 
among more than fifty who answered my ad., 

Mr. -" She stbpped, waiting for him to 

supply the missing name. 

" Suppose we say Smith. It has the advan¬ 
tage of being easy to remember," said Blackie, 
smilingly. " And thank you for your quick 
decision that I am neither a reporter nor a detec¬ 
tive—particularly the latter. I assure you I am 
not." 

The girl, still leaning forward, clasped her 
fingers before her in an unconsciously appealing 
gesture and spoke low and hurriedly. 

" Mr. Smith," she said, " I know all this must 
seem impossibly strange and bizarre to you. It's 
so terribly unconventional—my advertising as 
I did, my meeting you like this. I've never 
thought before that I could do such a 
thing-" 

" That was evident from the first word you 
spoke to me over the phone," interjected Blackie. 

" But now I'm forced to adopt desperate 
means in a desperate crisis," the girl continued, 
ignoring the interruption. "It's a last forlorn 
hope, this that I'm doing to-night, and oh, Mr. 
Smith, so much—so very, very much—depends 
on it. Will you help, please ? " 

The earnestness of this strange young woman's 
even stranger plea was beyond question. 

" Hadn't you better tell me precisely what is 
required to remedy this desperate difficulty of 
which you speak ? " suggested Blackie. 

Her voice dropped to a wjiisper. 

" There's a wall-safe in the study of a 
certain residence. In it is something that 

we-" Quickly she corrected herself and 

altered the plural pronoun, a faint, confused flush 
dyeing her cheeks. " Something that I must 
have ! I want you to open that safe for me 
to-night. I will pay you well for it." 

" Just what is this extremely important 
Something within the safe that interests you ? 
Money—jewels—papers ? " he asked at last. 

" No, no, nothing like that. I'm not a thief." 

" Then the contents of this safe belong to you?" 

The girl hesitated in evident indecision. 

" Not exactly—that is, not legally. But 
morally we have a right to them—the very best 
right in the world." There was the surety of 
absolute conviction in her words. 

Blackie laughed whole-heartedly. 

" I must confess that I also am a disciple of the 
moral-right doctrine as distinguished from legal 
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right/' he said. " But that's a deep subject and 
a dangerous one. There's quite a serious pre¬ 
judice among the police and the public against 
assuming the possession of property owned solely 
by moral right. This interesting Something you 
own morally but not lawfully is—what ? " 

'* You mustn't ask me that. I can't tell you— 
not even if I knew, and I really don't." 

M You don't know what it is you wish taken 
from the safe you ask me to break open for you? " 
cried Blackie, now truly surprised. 

The girl shook her head. 

" I do not/' she said. " I only know that 
whatever is in that safe, we must have at any cost 
and at any risk." 

Blackie settled back in his chair and waited 
while their dinner was served. 

" After this, nothing you may say or do will 
surprise me," he observed, when the waiter was 
safely out of hearing. " You advertise for a 
safe-breaker ; you dine with him ; you offer him 
a huge price to open a safe ; and the safe being 
successfully opened, you tell me your plan is to 
take from it something to which you assert a 
moral right—though you haven’t an idea what 
you will find. Have I stated your rather 
astounding proposition correctly ? " 

The girl made a slight despairing gesture. 

" Correctly, yes, but so terribly Analytically, 
so terribly unfeelingly," she said, her former 
hopefulness slumping sharply at Blackie's coldly 
practical summing up of the situation. " I 
know it's strange. I know it's incomprehensible ; 
but oh, Mr. Smith, please, please don’t deny my 
request. So much is at stake—so very much 
more than anyone who doesn’t know can possibly 
imagine." 

She laid tw'o tiny hands on the table, palms 
upward, in a movement irresistibly appealing. 

" Before I saw you," she continued, " I was 
almost hopeless. I’m only a girl and not worldly- 
wise, but I know enough to realize how such a 
proposition as mine must sound to any ordinary 
man, whether he be a safe-breaker or a banker. 
But when I saw you, I began to hope again* I 
began to think that a wonderful piece of fortune 
might have sent me the one man in a thousand 
who would listen—the one man in a thousand with 
imagination and understanding enough to know 
that no girl like me would attempt what I have 
without being so sure she was right that she 
couldn't be wrong. You mustn't question me, 
for I can't answer without breaking faith. I 
can’t explain except to say this matter is vital— 
vital to you as w*ell as to me, if only you could 
know." 

Again she leaned toward him with all the 
xour of a woman pleading a sacred cause. 

1 Won't you be that one man in a thousand, 
. Smith ? " she begged, softly, persuasively. 
Won't you take me and my Arabian Nights 
~>ject on trust ? Won’t you break open that 
e for me ? " 

' Permit me one question," he said, after a 
ment's thought. " Does the man for whom 
t're doing this know you're doing it ? Has 
ordered or permitted it ? " 

No, no," she cried. " Bob doesn't know. 


He wouldn't let me if he did. He hasn't the 
faintest idea I have even thought of a plan." . 

She flushed deeply as she realized the com¬ 
pleteness of the admission into which the utterly 
unexpected question had surprised her. 

" How did you know ? " she added. " How 
did you guess there is—well—well—anyone ? " 
Prettily concealing lashes hid her eyes. 

" Well," said Blackie, judicially, " my conclu¬ 
sion was based on the assumption that when any 
woman—particularly one wearing a diamond on 
her engagement-finger—undertakes such an im¬ 
possible quixotic adventure as this, the famous 
Sherlock Holmes axiom ‘ Cherchez la femme ' 
necessarily must alter itself into € Cherchez 
Vhomme .' So Bob doesn't know, eh, and 
wouldn't permit it if he did ? " 

A negative shake of a bowed head was his only 
answer. 

“ Has it occurred to you. Miss Macon, that there 
are certain extremely practical and necessary 
precautions that are absolutely requisite to the 
success of such little nocturnal expeditions as the 
one you propose—always presuming one is not 
seeking long-term employment with the State ? " 
Blackie inquired. " For instance, men who open 
other men's safes must learn in advance the make 
and size of the strong-box to know what tools 
are necessary." 

“ The safe’s a fifteen-by-fifteen Babcock wall- 
safe of this year’s make—the very latest," the 
girl answered without hesitation. 

* " Good ! " said Blackie, suppressing new sur- 

. prise. " And also it is advisable to know before¬ 
hand what electrical protection, if any, it has." 

" An ordinary Cummings burglar-alarm that 
rings if the combination dial is turned. One 
snip with a pair of pliers on the wires, and it’s 
harmless." 

" You’re the most practical impractical girl 
I've ever met, V said the burglar, with real admira¬ 
tion. " Perhaps you know, too, the habits 
of the household ? " 

" The owner will be away to-night. He’s out 
of town and can't be back within twenty-four 
hours. That’s why it must be done to-night. 
The servants retire early, particularly when their 
master is away. There is no one else in the 
house." 

Miss Macon’s joy in the possession of this 
desired information was undisguised. 

" I thought of other things, too/' she added. 
" Here’s a plan of the study in which the safe 
is—arrangement of furniture and ail." 

Then, delving again into her hand-bag, she 
produced a curiously complicated key. 

" And this is a duplicate latchkey to a side 
door wrhich opens directly into the study from the 
street. I collected these things on the faint 
chance that I might find my one man in a thou¬ 
sand who is willing to open that safe for me," she 
concluded, with appealing wistfulness, 

Blackie glanced at the blueprint, ran his 
finger speculatively over the intricate ratchet 
of the proffered key, and then handed both back 
to the girl across the table, who waited, breathless 
with anxiety, for him to speak. He summoned 
the waiter and paid the bill. 
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44 Miss Macon," he said, " I want to thank you 
for the most interesting hour I can remember. 
You first amused me, then interested me, and now 
completely amaze me. I really wish I could aid 
you, but a girt as clever as you are is too clever 
not to realize that a proposition such as yours— 
one in which you ask a man to risk his liberty 
blindly—one that even may be a police-trap— 


” But it isn't—it isn't,” she cried, resentfully. 
44 Surely you can’t believe me capable of planning 
such perfidy against a man of whom I beg aid.” 

” You are too clever not to realize that a propo¬ 
sition such as yours,” repeated Blackie, imper¬ 
turbably, ” is absolutely the most impossible, 
quixotic, reckless, foolhardy, and femininely 
impractical one I ever heard or expect to hear. 
Any man who would consider it is capable of 
walking into the penitentiary with eyes wide 
open.” 

” You won't do it ? ” she whispered, her voice 
breaking under the Hood of disappointment that 
•wept over her. ” You won't do it—and you 
were my last chance ! ” 

Tears showed on her lashes. 

” And so,” Blackie went on, ” because your 
proposition to me is all I have called it—and 
considerably more—I'll accept it.” 

He leaned toward her and lowered his voice. 

” Miss Macon,” he said, ” I’m going to open 
that safe for you to-night.” 

Doris Macon, her eyes still brimming with 
tears, forgot that young ladies accustomed td 
dining at Morton’s do not clasp and squeeze their 
escorts' hands across public dining-tables. She 
caught Blackie's in hers and most undeniably 
and brazenly pressed them. 

” You have saved all of us,” she whispered, 
gently. " I knew you would be my one man in 
a thousand. Now, I've just one more request.” 

Ten minutes of pleading by the girl—ten 
minutes of slowly weakening refusal by Blackie ; 
then with a gesture of resignation he capitulated. 

M Very well,” he said. ” I agree. Have it 
your own way.” 

At a quarter before midnight Blackie loitered 
along a certain street, studying the passing stream 
of traffic with a casual but watchful eye. In an 
inner pocket was a two-ounce bottle of nitro¬ 
glycerine—” soup ” to members of the craft that 
use it. In another pocket was a tin of mushy 
soap ; in still another pocket were a couple of 
fulminating caps and a coil of fuse. Slung be¬ 
neath his left arm was a revolver, heavy-barrelled, 
and equally efficacious as a bludgeon or firearm. 

He was waiting for Miss Doris Macon ; and as 
he waited, the night's events, past and to come, 
revolved in his mind as he sought futilely to 
grasp some loose thread that would be the starting 
point for a solution of the mystery that involved 
her. 

Her final demand had been that she should 
be permitted to accompany him and participate 
personally in breaking open the safe. 

It was unheard-of. and yet- Instinctively 

he recognized that some driving necessity, 
not a whim, was responsible for the earnest, 
insistent plea to which, at last and reluctantly, 


he had acceded. To a professional bnrglar the 
expedition, outwardly at least; suggested no 
unusual hazards. But to a young girl—a girl 
of refinement and the sphere of life to which 
Doris Macon unmistakably belonged—the pos¬ 
sible consequences of the risk were ruinous. She 
admitted this, but persisted in her assertion that 
circumstances made it unavoidable. Somehow 
Blackie felt her judgment might be right. 

" One of two things is true,” he thought. 
” Either there is far more at stake to-night 
than even I suspect, or shk is the victim of some 
black-hearted scoundrel who is sending a young 
girl to do a job he doesn't dare attempt himself. 
Either way, now that I've started, I'll see her 
through without harm.” 

A handsome electric car swerved into the kerb 
and stopped. Blackie stepped toward it; then 
as he glimpsed the person within, he hesitated 
in sudden suspicion. The figure was not the 
one he expected. He saw a capped and goggled 
driver in a long raincoat from beneath which 
he caught sight of slender legs unmistakably 
encased in trousers. 

As he stood irresolute for a second, the door of 
the car was swung open and a soft voice called 
him. 

” Get in,. Mr. Smith,” it said. Unquestionably 
the voice was Miss Doris Macon’s. 

Blackie entered the car, pulled the door shut, 
turned toward the girl deliberately, and inspected 
her from head to foot. 

She wore a motor-cap over a close-fitting, 
short-cropped wig. Huge goggles hid her eyes 
and all her face except the delicate curves of 
lips and chin. Heavy gloves covered her hands. 
As his eyes fell to the slim, trouser-covered legs 
that showed beneath the end of her long goat, 
she drew its concealing folds closer around her. 

” Don’t,” she commanded, turning her head 
to hide a deepening flush. ” Please don't stare 
so. I know they’re terrible, but they're necessary 
—just this once.” 

” And still some people assert crime doesn’t 
pay a man,” said Blackie, as if speaking to 
himself. 

As they turned into Broadway, Miss Macon was 
forced to check her car's speed sharply to avoid 
smashing into a suddenly slowing vehicle 
ahead. 

As the car sped on, neither of its occupants 
noted another car that now was following un¬ 
obtrusively a block behind. 

” We're almost there,” said Miss Macon, 
twenty minutes after the town flare of light had 
faded behind them into the more modest illumina¬ 
tion of a residential section. 

M Good ! ” said her companion, rousing himself 
from the reverie which had eliminated conversa¬ 
tion during the ride. ” Drive past the house 
slowly but without stopping and point it out to 
me. I want to look it over and then take a glance 
at that professionally prepared blueprint you 
have.” 

” That’s the house—the corner one with the 
two entrances,” she said, a moment later. 

” So that’s where the study is, with the precious 
safe in it, eh li( r the burgiBir answered, glancing at 
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the girl curiously with a queer, half-enlightened 
look in his eyes. 44 I think I recognize it.*’ 

14 You probably do, if you read the papers,” 
Miss Macon said, and lapsed into silence. • 

Blackie turned again towards the house, 
memorizing each detail of its location and # 
architecture. 

14 If you are right about the owner of that house 
being absent overnight, it looks decidedly easy,” 
Blackie said. 

44 He left this afternoon, 44 said the girl. 

44 He's not married ? You are sure there are 
no womenfolks in the house ? 44 queried Blackie. 

44 Never,” answered Miss Macon, 44 except 
occasionally when he gives the entertainments of 
which you probably have read. 44 

44 Then half an hour after his servants are 
asleep, the absent gentleman's safe will be open 
and its contentful your hands. 44 

44 It doesn't seem possible it really can be true, 
not even now when I know it is,” cried the girl, 
her hands trembling on the steering-bar. 44 If 
we find what is in that room, Mr. Smith, it- 44 

She checked the revelation on her lips. 

44 1 wish I could tell you,” she said, smiling her 
confidence to him. 44 If it were only my own 
secret, I would, but it concerns far bigger and 
graver things than either of us—things I have no 
right even to know, much less to tell.” 

The residence was dark from cellar to garret. 
Blackie glanced at his watch. 

44 Now we'll get to work,” said Blackie. 

Under his instructions Miss Macon installed 
the car in the partial shelter of an alley-way half 
a street from their goal; then Blackie laid a 
fatherly hand on her arm. 

44 Miss Macon, 44 he said, gently, 44 you can be of 
much more service here in the car than inside 
the house. I'm likely to need this car in cir¬ 
cumstances in which seconds may mean escape 
or capture. If you will wait here. I'll bring you 
whatever is in that safe, unopened, exactly as it 
comes into my hands. There is no need for you 
to risk more, surely.” 

44 No, that won't do,” the girl contradicted. 

44 If we find what we want, it may be necessary 
for me to swear I took it from that safe with my 
own hands. I'm going with you, please.” 

Blackie looked at her gloomily. 

44 All right,” he said. 44 Turn round, please.” 

He knotted a handkerchief loosely round her 
neck. 

44 If anything happens while we are in the house 
—if we are interrupted in any way—slip that up 
over the lower part of your face,” he instructed. 

44 You mustn't be recognized as a woman, what¬ 
ever happens, and your mouth and chin would 
~\y you.” 

5 drew a pair of rubber hospital gloves from a 
fcet and put them on. 

Keep on your gauntlets, 44 he commanded, 
uly amateurs leave finger-prints, and we're 
1 professionals to-night.” 
rom his coat pocket he drew a cap w ith a mask 
>ping from its visor. He doubled the mask 
of sight in the crown and put on the cap, 
ving his soft hat away in a pocket. Then he 
iw open his coat and examined the disclosed 


revolver and slipped it back into its holster. 
The girl shuddered as the light fell on the barrel 
of the weapon. 

44 I pray you won't have to use that,” she 
whispered. 

44 So do I, 44 said Blackie. 44 Well, we're ready. 
Come on. We’ll walk once round the block and 
make a last inspection before we go in.” 

As they crossed the street, the headlights 
of a car that had halted behind caught them in 
its glare for a second. 

44 Another car has stopped,” warned the girl, 
catching at his arm. 

44 I saw it. It doesn’t matter,” said Blackie, 
without interest. 

Neither gave the second car another thought, 
though it was the one that had followed them, 
trailing behind throughout each of the devious 
turnings they had made during the night. 

Blackie’s inspection of the house seemed to 
satisfy him. At the foot of the steps leading to 
the study door he paused. 

44 When we are inside, don't speak or interfere 
or make the slightest noise, no matter what 
happens,” he said to his amateur helper. 44 If I 
am interrupted or there is any alarm, don't wait 
for anything or anybody. Run for your car and 
get home without thinking of speed laws. 
Never mind me. I'll look out for myself. And 
also, while we're inside, obey me implicitly. Will 
you ? ” 

44 Yes, I promise,” said the girl, between teeth 
that chattered in spite of herself. 

Blackie, with Miss Macon at his elbow, slipped 
up to the door with a step noiseless as a cat's. 
The room was dark as a tomb. The safe-breaker 
laid his ear over the keyhole and listened. Then 
with a touch as delicate as a musician's, he slipped 
the key into the lock and opened the door inch 
by inch without making a sound audible a yard 
away. With one foot on the threshold, he studied 
the room foot by foot with eyes that gradually 
pierced the darkness and ears ready instantly to 
detect the sound of breathing in its Stygian 
gloom. 

Sure* now that the room was empty, he stepped 
inside, motioned the girl in after him, and closed 
the door as carefully as he had opened it. He 
beckoned her to a chair and went over the room 
again, quickly, thoroughly, throwing the sharp 
rays of a fountain-pen flash-lamp here and there 
at intervals. Opposite the door through which 
they had entered was another, opening into a 
reception-hall. Blackie closed and locked this 
door with a master-key he selected from a bunch. 

The study had two bay-window alcoves, one at 
the front, the other at the side. Both were 
draped with portidres that hung partly across 
them in heavy folds. Taking Miss Macon’s hand, 
he led her to the alcove nearest the street door 
and gently pushed her behind the concealing 
drapery. 

44 Stay here,” he whispered. She nodded. 

Then he turned his attention to the safe. It 
was built in the wall opposite the alcoves. He 
studied it inch by inch with his flash-lamp and 
then turned the tiny gleam on the panelled 
woodwork beside it cird continued his scrutiny, 
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irresistible force of the explosive behind it tore 
it from its place. He then crossed the room to 
his trembling companion and laid a reassuring 
hand on her arm. 

" Everything is ready/* he whispered. 

• " Don't be frightened, and don't move or make 

a sound after the explosion. Above 
alb don’t scream. There will be a 
noise no louder than a firecracker, 
a pul! of smoke—and the door will 
fall into that chair. Then we r U 
take what we want and go/' 


Evidently he found what he was seeking, for 
he knelt and ripped up the heavy carpet where it 
touched the wall. Beneath it two wires appeared, 
leading down from the woodwork beside the safe* 
These he severed, one by one, with the greatest 
care; then he rose and went to work.on the 
safe itself with the dexterous surety of a master- 
workman. 

Watching breathlessly from her hiding-place, 
Miss Macon saw him carefully cement the crack 
round the safe door with the mushy soap he took 
from his pocket. Next, at the upper left-hand 
corner, he fashioned a tiny soap-cup opening 
into the one spot tn the crack about the door 
not yet made air-tight. He drew out a bottle 
and with great caution measured out the liquid 
drop by drop into a graduated glass such as 
druggists use. The contents of this glass he 
poured into the soap-cup and watched it soak 
slowly through the crack into the safe. When the 
last drop had disappeared, he fixed a cap and 
a piece of fuse over the crack through which 
the explosive had vanished, and fastened it iti 
its place securely with more soap. Then he 
inspected his work carefully with the flash-lamp 
and seemed satisfied. 

Blackie next moved a large upholstered arm¬ 
chair up before the safe, placing it carefully to 
catch tiie strong-box door noiselessly when the 
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He returned to the fuse dangling from the safe 
door, struck a match, and lighted it. 

With the hypnotic fascination of one looking 
into the eyes of a creeping beast about to spring, 
the girl watched the spitting flame crawl upward 
toward the cap. Blackie, with a satisfied glance 
over his w T ork, crossed the room and took refuge 
in the second alcove as the fuse burned sputter¬ 
ing 

The fire was within a couple of inches, of the 
cap. and Miss Macon was nerving herself for the 
ordeal of the explosion, when quick steps as¬ 
cended the stone stairs outside the door through 
which they had entered. A key sounded in the 
lock. The whistled air of a gay Viennese waltz - 
tune floated in from without the door. 

One quick glance at the half-inch of remaining 
fuse showed Blackie the impossibility of pre¬ 
venting the explosion, He sprang across the 
room to the frankly terror-stricken girl. 

" H£re comes the man who should be away/* 
he whispered. 11 He's just in time to see us 
open his safe. Keep absolutely still and out of 
sight, and leave him to me/' 

He darte^ Riding-place as the door 
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was flung open and a square-shouldered* blond ty 
handsome man of early middle age stepped into 
the room and switched on the lights, 

There was a dull flash* a sharp explosion—and 
the door at the safe bulged outward and dropped 
exactly in the centre of the chair set to receive 
it; an acrid, choking cloud of smoke rolled out 
from within the safe and drifted across the room. 
The new-comer staggered backward and reeled 
against the wall as the explosion flashed in his 
face. Then, finding himself unhurt, he spat out 
a fierce oath and glanced once toward the safe. 
Sight of the wreckage seemed to madden him 
beyond the possibility of coherent thought or 
action. He looked quickly about the room, 
and seeing no intruders, he sprang to a massive 
phonograph that stood in a comer, threw open 
its doors, and peered within. 

Robbers I Police 1 ''Police 1 ,p he screamed, 
in a voice calculated to muse the whole block. 
” Fritz I Siegel ! Come, come quickly. 
Robbers 1 " 

There was a rush of hurrying feet beyond the 
locked door that led into the rest of the house, and 
heavy fists began to hammer on its panels. The 
blond man dashed about the room, throwing 
open desk-doors,' sweeping papers and books to 
* the floor, and screaming more loudly each moment 
as he sought to reassure himself his properly was 
still intact. 


Blackie, watching from behind the poriitt§ 
with every muscle tense, waited with dubbed 
revolver-barrel for the infuriated house-owner to 
come within reach. 

Meanw r hile the smoke-cloud had drifted to and 
enveloped the hiding-place of Miss Macon. 
Nothing is more overpow-eringly choking than 
the fumes of exploded nitre-glycerine, Inevitably 
the cow-ering girl coughed. 

The sound caught the quick ear of the raging 
man whose unexpected return w'as responsible 
for the contretemps* He sprang to the portUrts 
and dragged them to the floor, revealing a masked 
and boyish figure holding a plaything revolver 
in a shaking hand, 

t# Put up your hands,” commanded the 
suddenly exposed burglar, in a surprisingly 
quaking ’voice. 

" Gott in Himmel f A woman I " cried the 
owner of the house, for though the figure at first 
glance was youthfully masculine, the voice 
unmistakably was feminine. 

The blond man leaped at Miss Macon and 
seized the wrist of the hand that held the revolver. 
One quick wrench, and it was snapped from her 
fingers and fell to the floor. With his other hand 
the man reached for her throat, and as she in¬ 
stinctively lowered her head, his heavy fingers 
clutched her cap, A wrench—then cap and wig 

were torn from her head, 
leaving the girl unmasked 
and with her own Jong 
and dishevelled hair 
Streaming about her, to 
face the man she would 
have robbed. 

just then Rlackiefs 
revolver-barrel crashed 
solidly against the man's 
skull from behind. He 
groaned; hia knees 
sagged ; and he crum¬ 
pled up on the floor no 
longer an adversary to 
be reckoned with. His 
fingers still tightly 
clutched the girl's cap 
and wig. 

Blackie stooped over 
the form for the fraction 
of a second to make sure 
he was safely uncon¬ 
scious, In the hall-way 
the shouting servants 
were now battering at 
tlie study door with an 
axe. 

With a cry to the girl 
to run to the car, Blackie 
turned and saw her at the 
safe frantically seizing 
packages of papers, 
wrhich she thrust into her 
pockets* 

In spite of their desper¬ 
ately imminent danger, 
he smiled at her en¬ 
courage and 
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determination. He made a hurried circuit of the 
room as if seeking something lost—then called 
again for her to go. 

44 I will. I've everything now,” she answered, 
and ran into the street, Blackie following, as the 
study door was burst open and the servants 
poured pell-mell into the room. 

Spitting jets of flames from more than'one 
revolver followed the fugitives as they fled across 
the street and down to their car. Farther away, 
Blackie heard the rat-a-tal-tat on the pavement 
of a policeman's stick sending out the S.O.S. 
hurry-call that in five minutes would have the 
whole district hemmed in and wagon-loads of 
reserves on the way to the scene. 

He seized the girl, lifted her bodily into her car, 
and leaped after her. 

44 Drive with every ounce of power in this car,** 
he cried. 

The car shot out of the alley and down the 
street. 

14 Two streets down, then two across town," 
commanded Blackie, as they gained speed. 44 A 
zigzag course and more speed if you can." 

He glanced at the girl. Her unbound hair was 
flying behind her. Her raincoat was ripped to 
her waist, revealing a woman's shirtwaist above 
boy’s trousers. She was without hat or goggles. 

14 If a policeman gets one glimpse of you, Miss 
Macon," he said, smiling grimly, 44 he won't have 
to guess who we are and what we've just done. 
He'll know. Can't you get more speed ? " 

44 The control is wide open," she gasped, 
huskily. 44 Isn’t there a car chasing us ? I 
thought I saw the machine that was standing 
near the house start as we did." 

44 Yes, there's a car coming behind us. Run 
away from it if you can." 

They had rounded several corners when Blackie 
noticed that their speed was sharply diminishing. 

44 You're slowing down," he cried. 44 Don’t 
lose your nerve.” . 

44 No, no, but the car won't run as it should. 
It’s losing power every second." 

She turned a ghastly white face toward him 
as the crushing realization of the cause of the 
trouble flashed into her mind. 

44 I told my garage man to charge the batteries 
this afternoon. He hasn't done it," she confessed. 

Blackie glanced behind them. 

44 Whirl round this next corner, drive to the 
kerb, and stop. We can't travel in this machine 
a moment longer." 

41 Oh, I’m so sorry. It’s all my fault," the 
girl sobbed. 

44 Don't worry. Do as I tell you," Blackie 
commanded, peremptorily. 

Miss Macon obeyed, and the car stopped beside 
the kerbstone in a street as yet unalarmed by 
the uproar. Almost as they stopped, the 
pursuing machine whirled round the corner and 
came to a standstill beside them with a sharp 
grinding of brakes. 

44 Let us in quick, Mary," said Blackie to the 
woman at the wheel. This car’s out of petrol. 
It always pays to have a safety anchor or tw r o 
out when one plays this game, doesn't it ? " 

Mary without a word threw open the door. 
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Blackie caught Miss Macon in his arms and 
lifted her in, tossing a package after her. He 
took one quicjc glance over the deserted car, then 
sprang in beside the girl. 

44 We're off, Mary," he said. 44 Zigzag into 
town and remember you'll have to beat the police 
or they’ll be holding us up before we can get 
home." 

Mary nodded, and the car leaped forward and 
shot out into the night. 

Ten minutes later, with half-a-dozen streets 
between them and the riot from which they were 
fleeing, Blackie told Mary to slow down. For 
the first time since abandoning the car he looked 
across toward the girl who was the cause of the 
nearly disastrous expedition. Miss Macon was 
huddled against the cushions with the papers 
taken from the safe spread in her lap. As 
Blackie turned to her, she dropped her head across 
her arms and moaned heartbrokenly. 

44 What’s wrong ? " Blackie asked. 44 The 
trouble is all over." 

The girl shook her head. 

44 It isn’t. It hasn't even begun," she sobbed. 
41 What I counted on finding, what I have risked 
everything to get, isn't here. There are nothing 
but worthless old bills and accounts and receipts 
among these papers." 

She raised a white, frightened face. 

44 I 4 ve ruined the man I love, 44 she said, 
poignant anguish burdening every word. 
44 They'll find my car and identify it. They have 
my cap and wig. Captain von Hoffmeier will 
recognize me too, for he saw my face as he pulled 
off my mask. This will ruin Mr. Melchoir, for 
we are engaged, and no one will, ever believe I 
planned all this myself." 

She clasped her hands beseechingly. 

44 Oh, Bob, Bob," she sobbed, " what have I 
done ! I only wanted to help you. I was so 
sure I would find the proof you needed, and now 
I've ruined you and wrecked your career. Why 
did I do it ? Why did I do it ? 44 

She sank down, hiding her face in the cushions. 

44 Drive straight home, Mary," said Blackie. 
44 We three have started something that will have 
to be finished somehow. 44 

The hour of the night and an automatic lift 
combined to make it possible to smuggle the 
dishevelled Miss Macon unnoticed into Blackie's 
apartment. 

“ Now, Miss Macon, 44 Blackie began, the 
moment the door closed after them, 44 it seems 
that, with the best intentions in the world, we 
three have managed to make matters worse 
instead of better for someone to-night. 44 

44 A hundred times worse I " the girl said. 
44 Bob’s instructions were positive that no overt 
act against Hoffmeier must be committed without 
conclusive evidence of what we know but can’t 
prove. They will dismiss him from the Service 
disgraced for what has happened to-night." 

44 Bob’s instructions come from headquarters, 
do they ? I've thought so ever since I recognized 
the house we entered to-night. Your Bob 
Melchoir, I suppose, is Robert L. Melchoir of the 
foreign division of the Secret Service ? 44 

44 Yes," she said. 44 I might as well tell you. 
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for you've guessed it, anyway, and besides, 
somehow I feel as if I had known you folks all 
my life and could trust you absolutely, even 
though we met but last evening." 

" This raid on Captain von Hoffmeier’s safe 
concerns international affairs, of course," said 
Blackie. " His nationality and military career 
make that obvious." 

The girl nodded. 

" Exactly what proof did you hope to obtain 
to-night ? I don't ask from curiosity. There 
may be a way out yet. Don’t be afraid to speak, 
for that’s the only possible chance now." 

Miss Macon looked at him in silent indecision. 

" I'll tell you," she said at last, " though I 
can’t see how anything can help now. The 
proof we wanted was evidence that instructions 
for burning munition-plants and factories and 
the like are issued from the German Embassy to 
the underlings who carry them out." 

" How does it happen that you are in possession 
of such knowledge ? " 

" The matter, so far as it concerned Captain 
von Hoffmeier, one of the chief German propa¬ 
gandists here, was placed in Bob’s hands," she 
explained. " He and I are to be married, and 
often when puzzled he has talked his cases over 
with me and I have been able to help him. He 
always says I find ways of solving matters no 
man could ever think of. This has been his 
greatest case, and we've talked it over again and 
again. 

" Bob dared not raid Von Hoffmeier's house 
without having absolutely definite knowledge of 
what he would find. I could, and because I 
thought I knew the proof we sought was in that 
safe, I advertised for you. The rest you know." 

" If you had that proof, it would solve the 
whole muddle," said Blackie. " That would 
make it possible for Melchoir to assume responsi¬ 
bility for what happened to-night, wouldn’t it ?" 

" Surely ; but we haven't the proof, and now 
there's no hope we ever will get it," the girl 
replied, wearily. 

Blackie picked up a package he had carried 
from the car and tossed into a chair. It contained 
a dozen or more phonograph-record discs. 

" Do these mean anything to you, Miss 
Macon ? " he asked. " I took them from the 
German's talking-machine after I struck him 
down." 

She shook her head sadly. 

" I know about them. They came from an 
underling in the German Embassy, but they are 
just ordinary records," she said. " They have 
been sending packages of records back and forth 
for a long time, and at first Bob suspected them, 
but the parcels were opened in the post-offic , 
and nothing wrong was found. Bob even had 
them played to make sure they hadn’t been 
tampered with." 

" There . is something wrong with them," 
asserted Blackie. 

" How do you know ? " she cried, with new 
hope. 

" Captain von Hoffmeier himself told me." 

" Captain von Hoffmeier told you ? " she 
repeated, incredulously. 
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" Yes—by rushing first of ail to his phonograph 
cabinet to see if these records were safe after the 
explosion. He scarcely gave the safe a glance. 
Why ? Obviously because the only thing he 
feared to lose was in the phonograph and not in 
the safe. The proof you want lies right here in 
my lap," concluded Blackie. 

" He did rush to the phonograph ! I remember 
that too," cried the girl, with rising excitement. 

" Yes, and because he did, I emptied that 
music-machine completely. I even took the 
sound-box on it while you were clearing out the 
safe. Somewhere in this pile is what you want. 
Our task is to find how it is hidden. We’ll try 
one of these records on our machine—which, by 
the way, happens to be a Warwick, the same as 
his." 

Blackie put on the top record and started the 
motor The strains of a Hungarian dance filled 
the room and continued to their conclusion 
without a false note. He tried the rest, one after 
another, with the same result. Indisputably 
the records seemed only the commercial article 
purchasable anywhere. 

" You see," said Doris, hopelessly, " there’s 
nothing wrong with them." 

" But there is," asserted Blackie, undismayed 
by the failure. " I know there is. We haven't 
discovered the secret—that’s all. Let me study 
this thing out." 

He examined each record with minute care. 
He inspected the covers that held them. 

" Have these been tested for invisible writing 
of all kinds ? " he asked. 

" Every one of them," said the girl. 

Blackie cast them aside and picked up the 
sound- box taken from Von Hoffmeier’s machine. 

" This box isn’t used for this sort of record," 
he observed. " It’s a Bathe sound-box, and these 
are all Conqueror records. The Warwick plays 
either kind by changing sound-boxes. It’s 
strange, when I think it over, that he should have 
had this Bathe sound-box on the machine and 
ready for use when there is not one Bathe record 
in his whole collection. That’s more than 
peculiar." 

He turned the sound-box over and over, 
studying it speculatively. The needle which 
follows the grooves of the records in reproducing 
music caught his eyes, and he jumped to his feet 
and dug out the Bathe sound-box from his own 
machine. 

" Look ! ” he cried. " All Bathe records are 
played with needles with a round sapphire point. 
This needle of Hoffmeier’s is sharper than any I 
ever saw, and it has no sapphire point. I’ll put 
it under a microscope and have a better look." 

" Oh, if it only might be true 1 " cried Miss 
Macon, jumping to her feet and peering over his 
shoulder while Mary, equally excited, pressed 
forward across the table. 

" It has a sapphire point," cried Blackie, after 
one look through the magnifying glass, " but it’s 
a point finer than the finest pin-point. Miss 
Macon, I think we have it! This needle was 
never made to play any commercial record ever 
manufactured. We’ll try it on Mr. Captain von 

Hoffmeier's collection." 
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He fitted Von Hoffmeier’s sound-box to his 
machine, put on the same Hungarian-dance 
record, and started the motor. 

Instead of the strains of captivating dance 
music that had followed the previous trial, a 
suave Teutonic voice began to speak in German, 
Oh ! Oh ! Jj cried both women, together, 
“ You've got it." 

” What is be saving ? Do you understand 


German ? Tell me, tell me," cried Miss 

Macon* 

Mary stooped and kissed her husband with a 
proud light in her eyes. 

M Good old boy 1 " she said, fondly. 11 You've 

solved the mystery/' 

Blackie, listening to the commanding voice 
that spoke from within the machine* grew very 

grave. 
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44 Do you understand it ? " again cried the 
young girl, unable to restrain her overmastering 
excitement. 44 What is he saying ? " 

" I don’t get it all," said Blackie, even more 
gravely. 44 My German is too rusty, but I 
understand enough to know you must call 
Melchoir on the 'phone and get him up here 
quick " 

" I'll get him," cried Dori§, wild with happiness. 
“ I know his private number. Oh, isn’t this the 
most wonderful thing that ever happened 1 " 

" How did they do it ? " asked Mary, while 
Miss- Macon was frantically pleading with the 
central office to hurry her connection. 44 How 
is it possible to put two separate and distinct 
records on a single disc-surface ? " 

44 Now that we know," said Blackie, 44 it’s so 
simple I wonder we didn’t think of it before. 
These Conqueror records are lateral-cut—that is, 
the sound-waves are made on the sides of the 
tiny grooves that guide the needle. The Bathe 
records are just the opposite. They are vertical 
cut, the sound-waves being on the bottom of the 
grooves on which the sapphire needle rests. 
Consequently, if you etch vertically cut sound¬ 
waves with an instrument so fine that the lateral- 
wave needle can’t reach down to them, you get 
only the musi<j originally stamped on the records 
-—when you use a Conqueror needle and box. 
But when you use a sound-box adjusted for 
vertical waves, with a sapphire point so tiny it 
reaches to the bottom of the groove, you get the 
secret messages concealed there, without one 
note of the-original music. 

"Quite-an idea that, Mary I And I never 
should have thought of touching these records 
if Von Hoffmeier himself hadn’t tipped me. 
It took a far better brain than his to work out 
this scheme ; that’s certain." 

" For that dear little girl’s sake I am thankful 
now you answered her ad.," said Mary, kiss¬ 
ing him again. 

" And so am.I for my own as well as for her 
sake," he answered. 44 She has given me a most 
interesting and satisfactory evening—an evening 
well worth remembering." 

Within half an hour Bob Melchoir, Secret Ser¬ 
vice agent, was at the door of Blackie’s apartment. 
Doris admitted him and threw herself into his 
arms in a burst of hysterically happy tears. 

11 What's all this about, Doris ? " he demanded, 
suspiciously, as he saw Blackie and Mary. ’ 4 What 
have you been doing, and why are you here at this 
hour of the night ? " 

44 First you must meet my safe-breaker and his 
wife, and then I’fl tell you," she promised. 

44 Your safe-breaker, eh ? " he repeated, 
blankly. " Well, one thing is certain : you have 
selected a good one. It has been a long time 
since we have met, Blackie," he added, without 
waiting for the introduction. 

44 Yes—not since you were working on the 
post-office robbery, I think," the smiling safe- 
breaker said. 

" Which I never have been able to prove 
against you, no matter what my own personal 
opinion in the matter may be, to this day," 
Melchoir added, with good humour. 
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44 Quite correctly stated," Blackie replied, 
laughing. 

44 Now, Doris, explain this mad prank," Mel¬ 
choir demanded, turning sternly to the girl 
who hung happily over the arm of his chair. 
44 What are you doing here ? " 

Oh, Bob," she cried, unable to keep her great 
news one unnecessary second, 44 we have the proof 
from Von Hoffmeier’s house." 

44 What l " cried her fianci , jumping to his 
feet and seizing her by the arms so that he could 
look into her face. 44 There was trouble—a 
burglary—out there to-night. I received the 
police-report just before you ’phoned." 

Then as a half-realization of what she had to 
tell flashed into his mind, his face grew white. 

44 Doris,” he cried, 44 you didn’t have that done! 
You weren’t out there, were you ? " 

44 Yes, I was," she answered. 4 ' Not only was 
I out there* but I was in the room when the safe 
was blown open and Captain von Hoffmeier 
came in and dragged off my cap and wig, and my 
safe-breaker knocked him insensible, and then 
we took what we wanted and came here, so 
that I could get some clothes before going 
home." 

44 Doris, Doris," Melchoir cried, reproachfully, 
44 do you realize what you have done ? " 

44 I do, *but you don't—not yet. Do you see 
those records ? " She pointed to the pile on the 
table and to the Hungarian^dance record on the 
machine. 44 They came from Captain von 
Hoffmeier’s study." 

Melchoir looked at them. 44 What of that ? " 
he asked then. 44 You know I have-" 

44 I know you played them ; and I know, too, 
that you didn’t play them properly. Listen ! " 
The girl motioned to Blackie to start the motor. 

At the first words spoken in German, Melchoir 
sprang to his feet in utter amazement. 

44 The Ambassador’s voice," he cried—then 
stopped, unwilling to miss one word. 

As sentence followed sentence, each conclu¬ 
sively damning, his fingers clenched until the 
nails bit into the flesh. 

4 Plans for destroying munition-works, plans 
for destroying railway-terminals, plans for 
destroying the Canal ! ” he ejaculated. 44 And 
direct from the German Embassy ! At last we 
have the proof! " 

His forehead wrinkled in perplexity. 

44 I played this very record before Von Hoff¬ 
meier even received it, and found nothing like 
this. How did they do it ? " 

Blackie showed Melchoir the sound-box and 
the needle taken from the Captain’s study," 
§tnd explained. 

44 Now," exclaimed the half-delirious Doris, 
44 what do you think of your Doris and her safe- 
breaker ? " 

44 I think you both deserve the gratitude of 
the nation, 44 the Secret Service agent said, 
solemnly. 44 You’ve saved us from the enemy." 

Doris hid her face against his breast. 

44 This is the happiest moment of my fife," 
she murmured. 44 And I can’t keep awake 
another second. Bob, dear, won't you take me 
home ? ” 
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Illustrated from PLotograpks by tke Author. 


F the cynical philosopher was 
right when he described life as 
a mauvais quart d’heure composed 
of exquisite moments. I shall 
have to live for a very long time 
to accomplish the whole of my 
fifteen minutes, at any rate if I 
limit my experiences to the 
world of sport. For, casting my mind back over 
years unique in sport and comprising what may 
fairly be described as exceptional opportunities, 
I recollect but three outstanding " moments " 
of real thrill, excitement, or whatever one may 
include in the term “exquisite." 

The first was in 1904 ; the occasion the Inter- 
'Varsity Sports. The chief event of the meeting 
was the half-mile race in which Gregson, the 
Cambridge President, encountered the Oxford 
President, Cornwallis. We regarded the former 
as invincible, and when, three hundred yards 
from home, he made his effort, the expected 
appeared inevitable. But immediately the tall 
Oxonian followed with an irresistible spurt. I 
was overwhelmed by a feeling of excitement 
which I have never again experienced, tame 
though the bare recital of this event must appear. 
Cornwallis won, but in what a time 1 1.549, 

a record in these sports which may well stand for 
ever. 

Life was very full that day, for even before 
breakfast another “ thrill " had already been pro¬ 
vided for me. The year 1904 was unique in the 
history of the Boat Race in that it was rowed at 
8 a.m. At that hour Hammersmith Bridge on 
a sharp misty morning gave a possible sight of 
perhaps one hundred and fifty yards in either 
direction. When the boats came into sight the 
picture they presented was extraordinarily 
attractive. Out of the fog they appeared and for 
a few' seconds they hung fairy-like in perspective 
close together in mid-stream, to vanish out of 
sight in a couple of dozen strokes. M Pretty 
race," cooed the professional watermen around 
me, and indeed it has very rarelv happened that 
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the spectacle has been presented of the rival 
Blues straining neck and neck at this point 
Almost invariably at least a length and a half 
separates them, and this means some forty yards, 
with the appearance even at this stage of a 
procession. 

My third *' thrill" was at the Amateur 
Athletic Championships in 1913, and related to 
the Long Jump. My brother was competing for 
the last time in his long career. On many 
occasions he had just failed to be chatapion, for 
whether he jumped superbly well or deplorably 
badly he always just missed ultimate success. I 
was watching the jump through field-glasses from 
the opposite side of the ground. When my 
brother was about to take his last jump he was 
at this stage led by a Swedish opponent. I 
realized poignantly that he was about to make his 
very last jump in competition in his life. I 
have a sneaking attraction towards some form 
of thought transference or influence at a distance 
unexplainable on ordinary physical lines, and I 
concentrated all my soul into a fervid hope that 
he should win. At that moment my brother 
jumped ; there was a roar from the crowd in 
the vicinity of the pit—and S. S. Abrahams was 
Long Jump Champion for 1913 (1). 

Now I ought at once to explain that there is a 
very good and valid reason why I have had 
so few excitements. I am essentially a photo¬ 
grapher of these incidents and, paradoxically, 
witness them without seeing them. But when 
Cornwallis beat Gregson, for the first and only 
time in a long photographic experience I was 
too excited to use my camera; in the Boat 
Race of 1904 the light was too feeble for me 
to take advantage of the wonderful opportunity ; 
whilst as regards the Long Jump of 1913 I was 
about a hundred yards off and so quite out of 
photographic range. 

I have been present then at innumerable 
great events in sport and been privileged to 
witness many Inter -'Varsity, British, and 
World’s records. Yet most of these historical 
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occurrences I have never actually seen. I have 
sacrificed the interest to the necessity of con- 
centrating attention upon my apparatus in the 
desire to obtain a permanent record. 

Vet on the whole I feel I have gained more than 
I have missed. We are fond of assuring each 
other nowadays that things can never be the 
same again. We may live to witness a condition 
of affairs in which our life of four years ago seems 
to have been not merely a different existence, 
but an existence in another world. We may 
know a generation who will read of the Boat 
Race and the other doings of our mighty con¬ 
temporaries as we read of mail-clad knights* of 
jousting and of archery. And to them I may show 
my pictures and tell of the deeds of those who 
fought and fell for the salvation of the Empire* 
deeds in a more peaceful activity, deeds which 
will probably never be equalled* almost certainly 
never surpassed. 

Posterity will revel in our stories of the Boat 
Race, and I regret that I have never seen a 
photograph which can convey an adequate 
impression of the great Water Derby. One wants 
a pictme which will 
gra p hiea 1 ly i 11 u st rate 
Mr. R. C. Lehmann's 
picturesque descrip¬ 
tion 

" And it r S all a 
blur of shouting 
and of steamers 
blowing steam. 

And of launches 
close behind us 
that arc chum- 
in g up the 
stream. 

And it's Ham¬ 
mersmith and 
Chiswick and 
the noise of 2.“ 
many men 


While they spurt and wc 
keep spurting as the 
coxes call for ten ! ” 
Although Mr. Lehmann has 
been kind enough to assure me 
that one of my photographs 
came up to his standard, I 
must candidly admit that it 
never approached mine. 

i have always photographed 
at Hammersmith Bridge, for 
notwithstanding the general 
rule that a substantial interval 
separates the boats at this 
position, there is always a 
possibility that it is the stage 
when tlie race becomes most 
critical. Jn 1912 it will be 
recalled that both crews 
sank, Cambridge off Harrods', 
Oxford shortly after passing 
Hammersmith. My photo¬ 
graph that year was taken a 
few seconds before the Dark 
Blues became water-logged (2). 
It amuses me to announce that although the fact 
is evident from the reversal of the seating in 
the boat, nobody has ever observed that my 
photograph must have been taken through the 
glass of the plate ! For th* first time I 
publish this admission of my clumsiness, not 
infrequent in the novice* quite unpardonable in 
the experienced. 

Through desiring to photograph various stages 
of the event, I missed the finer details of what 
was perhaps the greatest race ever run, the eight 
hundred metres at Stockholm in 1912. Han ns 
Braun, a young Bavarian- who had been three 
times British Half-Mile Amateur Champion, 
was in competition with six Americans and a 
Canadian. I believe Braun to have been the 
greatest runner the world lias ever seen at this 
distance (3). 

One living Englishman and one alone has the 
privilege of being an individual winner on the 
track at the last Olympic Games. Of course, we 
won one other event, a relay race, but it will be 
almost unnecessary to state that the only 
Englishman to win a gold medal in an individual 


-OXFORD* NEARLY UNDER WATER, A FEW SECONDS BEFORE SINKING IN 
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3*—THE 8 a& METRES RACE AT THE OLYMPIC GAMES, X 9 I 2 . H, BRAXTN, THE 
THIRD ON THE INSIDE, IS* IN THE AUTHOR'S OPINION, THE GREATEST 
RUNNER THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN AT THIS DISTANCE. 


effort was A. N. S. Jackson, whom I recently met 
with a second bar to his D + S.G, and com¬ 
manding his battalion. 

Although Jackson beat all the best milers in 
the world, I do not hesitate to class him as a good 
but not a great performer at this distance. It 
is generally forgotten that fifteen hundred 
metres is one hundred and twenty yards less 
than a mile, # and this shorter distance suited 
Colonel Jackson rather better than most people 
realized. He is the type which could always 
have had the one thousand yards and the three- 
quarter mile World s records at his mercy. I 
remember well that in forecasting the result of 
the Olympic race I placed Jackson as a probable 
fourth. I could not see a comparative novice 
beating John Paul Jones, the greatest amateur 
rniler at that time ; Tabor, who subsequently in 
America beat W. G, George's mile record, by a 
tiny fraction of a second, and Abel Kiviat, the 
World's record holder at fifteen hundred metres, 


not to mention Wide* 
Sweden's great runner. 
At the end of the first 
lap Jackson was a 
good dozen yards be¬ 
hind the leader, at the 
bell (lour hundred 
yards from the tape) 
he lay sixth, still eight 
yards in the rear. 
With three hundred 
yards to go he sud¬ 
denly rushed to the 
front and kept his 
form with marvellous 
determination to the 
end. I believe that 
the Americans under¬ 
rated the opposition 
and watched each 
other so closely that 
they paid no attention to their outside oppon¬ 
ents. But none of them grudged the English¬ 
man his splendid victory, and their enthusiastic 
congratulations were all in keeping with the 
sportsmanship I have always experienced in 
them (4). 

If we snatched an unexpected victory at Stock¬ 
holm in Colonel Jackson's event we certainly lost 
one which we deserved to win in the Hurdles, 
The late Lieutenant G. R. L, Anderson had 
studied and developed a style which amazed even 
the American coaches who thought they had 
nothing to learn in this event (5). But in the semi¬ 
final Anderson fell when leading ; in all proba¬ 
bility his discomhture was attributable to the 
race being run on cinders instead of grass* to 
which English hurdlers are accustomed. The 
additional pace the track afforded may well 
have upset the delicate co-ordination which a 
first-class hurdler must possess. I believe 
Anderson would have beaten a World's record 
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to my mind 
the most won¬ 
derful record 
it is possible 
to achieve— 
running one 
hundred and 
twenty yards 
and clearing 
ten obstacles 
all inside fif¬ 
teen seconds I 
Another 
Stockholm 
snapshot 
shows the leap 
of 6:t- 3in. 
made in the 

High Jump by 5.—the late lieut, G. r. l, andersgk (the famous hurdler) 
G. Horine, of had studied and developed a style which amazed even the 
the United American coaches, who thought they had nothing to learn. 

States ?' i‘f 

Horfne had previously beaten the World's record In an endeavour to contrast 


In America with the phenomenal leap of 
6 ft, Sin. % * 

One cannot but speculate what the Games of 
1916 " at Berlin might have given us. The 
marvellous results of 191a prepared us to expect 
shy thing. We saw 
World's records 
broken with almost 
monotonous regu- 
laxity, but more 
than that, we saw 
the entry into the 
held of nations 
whom we had 
hitherto supposed 
to possess no ath¬ 
letic ability what¬ 
ever. Would the 
limits of. human 
endurance and 
achievement have 
been still further 
extended ? Would 
other nations have 
sprung into promi¬ 
nence out of ob¬ 
scurity as Finland 
sprang in 1912 ? 

That Germany, as 
promoting nation* 
would have made 
a mighty effort is 
certain. By 1914 
we were aware 
that their prepara¬ 
tions were on 
mam 

and that nothing 
had been over¬ 
looked or neg¬ 
lected in their 
scheme of training. 

Crack English pro¬ 
fessional oarsmen 

VoL ivi “7* 


, a 
scale 


6,-CL HORINE* OF U.S.A.* CLEARING GfT, 3IN- AT STOCK¬ 

HOLM IN THE OLYMPIC GAMES OF 1913- HORINE HAD 
PREVIOUSLY BEATEN THE WORLD'S RECORD IN AMERICA 

with the phenomenal leap of 


and American 
trainers had 
been engaged 
and were al¬ 
ready at work, 
whilst a sys¬ 
tematic inves¬ 
tigation of .the 
whole country * 
for talent was 
i ns t i t u ted. 
Nevertheless 
1 cannot bring 
myself to 
think that the 
supremacy of 
American 
track athletics 
or of British 
oarsmanship 
would have 
been d is - 
turbid. 

the prowess of 
modern athletic giants with those of a generation 
or so ago, one realizes with considerable interest 
the very large number of records which have been 
established during the last few years. 

In University athletics, with the solitary 

exception of the 
High Jump record 
established by 
M, }, Brooks in 
1876 (and very 
nearly broken by 
the late G. Howard 
Smith in 1903), 
every record has 
been beaten since 
1902. Going farther 
afield* with the ex¬ 
ception of sundry 
very long-distance 
events in which 
the modern athlete 
had not the time 
or disposition to 
specialize, every 
best on record 
has been equalled 
or surpassed 
since 1903. W. C* 
Georges mile, es¬ 
tablished in 1886, 
w-as the last to go 
(in 1915^, although 
in justice to the 
late record'holder 
he l>eat his own 
best time by three 
seconds during 
practice. Old-time 
followers of form 
tell us that no 
modem sprinter 
ever came up to 
Harry Hutchens, 
whose perform- 
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J.—REGGIE WALKER (CONSIDERED BY THE AUTHOR, WHEN AT HT 5 
BEST, TO BE THE FASTEST OF ALL SPRINTERS} AT FULL SPEED IN 
THE A. A. A* lOO YARDS CHAMPION 5 HIP. - 


ances date back to 1884, although many good 
authorities enthusiastically acclaim the sprinting 
of Applegarth in 1913- and 1914 as the finest 
the world has ever witnessed* It is by no 
means improbable that J. Donaldson in 1913 
was even a trifle better, vrhilst in my own 
opinion Reggie Walker, who won the sprint at 
the Olympic Games in 1908, was when at his best 
the fastest of all (7), 

To me it has always been of enthralling interest 
to observe how Nature with her own views about 
aristocracy disperses the super-dreadnoughts of 
athletics all over the world. Think how two 
long-distance cracks strikingly similar in build, 
stylej and capacity, like ttannes Kolehmainen and 
Alfred Shrubb, were produced, the one in a Sussex 
hamlet, the other in a remote village in Finland* 
And Nature, whilst generously bestowing upon 
our little island such gifts as Colonel Jackson, 
tiie late Captain Halswelle, the late Lieutenant 
G. R, L. Anderson, 

J- Donaldson, C. B. 

Fry, W, G. George, 

Applegarth, and 
others too numerous 
to mention, estab¬ 
lished Braun in 
Germany* Bouin in 
France, and, not to 
continue the subject 
to the point of 
weariness, produced 
phenomenal athletes 
unsurpassed in their 
own particular 
events in every State 
of America* in 
Canada, New Zea¬ 
land, Australia, 

South Africa, 

Sweden, Finland* 

Greece, and Hawaii. 

What should we 


have seen in the Games of 
1916 if Japan, Russia, and 
perhaps even China, with all 
those millions from whom to 
select, had chosen to take a 
hand in the game ? 

Even the Channel swim has 
been accomplished within the 
last few years, although the 
repeated failures of numerous 
aspirants at one time made 
us despair of ever seeing 
Captain Webb s great feat 
repeated. I have always 
deplored that Fortune de¬ 
prived me of witnessing what 
would have been a wonderful 
record in 1908, when Jahez 
WolfTe very nearly succeeded 
in reaching Calais on the one 
occasion when I accompanied 
him. But for an error of 
judgment by the pilot who 
directed his course, an error 
which caused him to miss the 
tide, he would not only have reached French soil 
but have accomplished the distance in about two- 
thirds the time taken by Webb in 1S75 (8), 

I have frequently been asked what is the most 
difficult sporting event to photograph. I yill 
bracket as equal the successful attempt to show 
an amateur dislodging a tent-peg and a man 
being bowled at cricket* I say amateur ad¬ 
visedly, because a crack professional soldier can 
perform the first feat with almost infallible 
accuracy, and the shutter can be released with 
the certainty of obtaining a good photograph. 
The amateur may or may not hit the peg squarely, 
and so one must not make the exposure until the 
peg is actually seen on the lance, and this lea\ r es^ 
precious little time for decision {9). The cricket 
photograph exhibits much the same sort of 
difficulty. Unless you adopt the impracticable 
procedure of photographing every ball sent down, 
you cannot anticipate the fall of a wicket with 



8 *-JABEZ VYQLFFE ON HIS EIGHTH ATTEMPT TO SWIM THE CHANNEL, WHEN, 

BUT FOR AN ERROR OF JUDGMENT BY THE PILOT, HE WOULD HAVE SUC¬ 
CEEDED IN ABOUT TWO-THIRDS THE tf-ME ll/ilMlM BY CAPTAIN WEBB, 
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any individual ball, 

I had the remark¬ 
ably goad fortune 
of securing in two 
consecutive expo¬ 
sures two almost 
identical pictures of 
falling wickets, a 
piece of luck I 
should not expect 
to encounter twice 
in a dozen life¬ 
times (lo). 

In cricket there Is 
an additional diffi¬ 
culty, No position 
close to the wicket 
can be regarded as 
affording reasonable 
safety, and the 
anxiety of avoiding 
damage to yourself 
and a fortiori to your 
valued apparatus 
does not encourage 
the sang-froid essential to perfect high-speed 
photography. 

There is, however; another way to photograph 
at cricket, and that is to employ the wonderful 
tele-photo high-speed camera invented about 
eight years ago. This apparatus enables you 
to stand eighty yards off, or even farther, take 
your observation through a little prismatic 
telescope on the camera, and thus m perfect 
comfort and safety obtain pictures perhaps from 
the top of a pavilion, These " bird's-eye views ,J 
have a peculiar foreshortened appearance, but 
their photography possesses all the fascination 
of big-game shooting—indeed, the method has 
been applied to the photography of wild animals 
in Nature—with none of the dangers. 

As I write, I pick up one after the other a 
number of pictures not one of which fails to 
include a giant of the past whose last race was 
run for England and the preservation of all that 


England holds dear, 
Kenneth Powell, 
equally good at lawn 
tennis and hurdling, 
winning the 'Varsity 
Hurdles in record 
time; Kenneth 
Powell, who hated 
war more than any¬ 
body ! ever knew, 
but who was one of 
the fioit to volun¬ 
teer as a " Tommy/* 
G, K L, Anderson, a 
great scholar and a 
marvellous athlete. 
Those two superb 
athletes from the 
Antipodes — F, S, 
Kelly, the greatest 
amateur sculler of 
all time, and 
Anthony Wilding, 
equally d i s t i n- 
guished in lawn 
tennis. R, F. C. Yorke, perhaps the finest 
all-round runner who never won a champion¬ 
ship, G. W. Hutson, the soldier, the third 
best distance runner in the world when still a 
youngster and capable of the greatest promise. 
The start for the Mile Race, Oxford versus 
Cambridge in igo5, when the Oxonian, the late 
Captain Henderson Hamilton, beat the Cantab, 
the late Lieutenant A. R. Welsh, in record time, 
The photograph fascinates me to recall the 
obvious boyish confidence of the winner as, trained 
for the race of his life, defeat seemed to him 
impossible even before the pistol cracked; and 
the highly intellectual pale, determined features of 
the Cantab, though equally well trained, seeming 
to foreshadow inevitable defeat and the future 
tragedy. Photographs of football matches and 
of 'Varsity eights—man alter man has gone, too 
numerous to mention* to swell the list of those 
who would form indeed mighty teams or crews 
to do battle in Valhalla. 



9.—DISLODGING A TENT-PEG-A SUUJECT WHICH, 

COUPLED WITH THE CRICKET SNAPSHOT SHOWN 
BELOW, IS THE MOST DIFFICULT SPORTING EVENT TO 
PHOTOGRAPH, 



CLEAN-BOVVLED 1 TO SECURE SUCH A PICTURE THE PHOTOGRAPHER MUST DEVELOP SUCH 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION THAT HE MAKES THE EXPOSURE AFIER THE BALL HAS STRUCK THK 
WICKET AND IS STILL IN TIME TO SHOW THE FLYING ASD BAlLS ’ 
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HE man was disgorged with 
others from the lift at Piccadilly 
Tube Station, and stood leisurely 
on the threshold of the Hay- 
market, He was slightly inclined 
to corpulence, but brawny as 
welt; not very tall* but tall 
enough to rise above mere short¬ 
ness ; whatever expression usually lay on his face 
was swamped by an irresponsible, pervasive 
happiness seemingly irrelevant to time and place. 
The face itself was squarish, longish, heavy, and 
red ; the lace of a man of strength. The eyes 
were small and of a fiery blue, eyes of a man who 
loved living. It was not remarkably early to be 
in evening-dress ; about a quarter to six* He 
might have been on his way to dine early with a 
subsequent theatre-party. He stood to light a 
cigarette, which he fitted carefully into a gold’ 
and-amber holder, and he surveyed the nearest 
placard good-humouredly* 

ESCAPE OF NOTORIOUS CRIMINAL, 
Dan Rogers at Large. 


t 


Five Hundred Pounds Reward Offered* 


The newsboy nearest him, seeing his attention 
caught, thrust a paper on him. He gave the 
boy sixpence* not waiting for the change, and 
stepped an to the pavement* His dress overcoat 
and his opera hat sat faultlessly upon him. He 
glanced from his little fiery eyes curiously at 
the passing crowds alx>ut him, and for a moment 
his glance was caught and held, 

A po lice-con stable was looking at him keenly. 
He crossed the street leisurely, passing close 
to the constable, standing beside him a moment 
while a line of taxicabs streamed past; thus 
standing by* he nodded a good evening. 

The policeman looked after him, then crossed 
to the telephone-boxes in the Tube Station. 

The man went on down the Haymarket. As 
he walked he scanned the face of every woman 
who passed—not with an obtrusive scrutiny, but 
with a lightning blue stare that took her in from 
top to toe and switched away again almost before 
she felt it. So he reached, vid Charing Cross, the 
hustling Strand, where the business girls came by 
in succession like a regiment, ail homing. 

C.O\>y right, 191 3 * 


Turning down from Agar Street he saw her; 
a girl about as tall as himself* not very slim but 
slim enough, with a short, pale face vrith aruomic 
lips, with great big eyes of pale brown, and the 
most gorgeous red hair under her battered but 
beautifully-perched black hat. Her suit was 
battered too, She carried a cheap despatch 
case, and hurried like the rest. She was London 
busincss’girl at her best, in flower. When he 
saw her he was suddenly still for a second, his 
fiery eyes focused* like a hound fastening 
unerringly upon quarry. In two seconds he was 
beside her, raising his hat. 

She walked on a little quicker, frozen, He 
walked with her. 

" Please I ” he uttered, hurriedly* 

The gtrf cast him a look then. ** No ! * r she 
said, There was much virtue in her " No/' but 
there was something else* There was a vexed 
regret* 

For he did not look to be a promiscuous man, 
and the girl who fends for herself is a judge of 
that. Moreover, his clothes were so good* his 
air of leisure and ease so comfortable, &o promis¬ 
ing— 

He slackened his pace, and some influence or 
force winch spoke from him without articulation 
made her slacken hers too. * r Please ! M he said 
again; "it won't hurt you to Listen for five 
minutes, will it ? I shall not say anything that 
you won't like to hear." 

His voice w^as a little hoarse, wearier than his 
face. She found herself noting details ; and 
while she noted, he took her very gently by the 
elbow and led her back to the quieter ways 
leading through Pall Mall. By the time she 
realized it he was talking again* 

" I want to ask you, please, to have dinner 
with me —-—** 

ft Oh 1 I don't do that sort of thing l " 

§l -and go to a theatre after-•** 

M Oh ! I really couldn't ! " 

" —— if you don't I'll have to find some other 
girl to be kind enough to give me her company, 
and I don't want to look farther than you.** 

44 1 don't know why you should think-" 

1 don't think, I only hope. I know what 
you are—a very respectable young lady. But 
you arc a verV 3 ray iOHftmg one. All day I've 
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"IN' TWO SECONDS TIE, WAS BESIDE HER, 

been about London and you arc the most 
charming girl Fvc seen/ 1 

The girl's anemic cheeks did not change 
colour. She had lost any tendency to blush* 
But she kept that air of outrage. 

He looked at his watch. 

,k There isn't much time to decide/' he said, 
thoughtfully. 

They were Standing in Trafalgar Square by 
now, facing the pile of the National Gallery* 

" I can't go out to dinner/' she said, " I'm 
engaged/ 1 

His face fell. an.I she saw what he thought. 


“ I mean engaged to 
be married/' she added, 
hastily* 

"Oh! " he exclaimed, 
and for the first time she 
saw his smile. It was 
the joiliest smile she 
had ever seen, and it 
thawed her. 

" It wouldn't do/' 
she said, more confiden¬ 
tially. 

11 On the contrary, it 
might do very well in- 
deed/' he replied. ** is 
this young chap of yours 
rich ? ” 

" Rich ! Of course 
not! No such luck I " 
she sighed. 

" Well, I am rich 
enough/" said the man, 
quietly* " and I will 
promise you something 
to your mutual ad¬ 
vantage if you'll just 
give me your company 
at dinner to-night." 

“ It's so strange-” 

"Its the most simple* 
human thing if you only 

knew- ,p 

" I've never——" 
"Had a little harmless 
ad venture ? Poor girl! " 
“ Oh, l it come ! " 
said she, suddenly, 

He had signalled a 
taxi before she realized 
it, and they were inside. 
She put her back into 
a corner, and Sat almost 
facing him, with space 
between them. 

" You needn't do 
that/' he said, knitting 
his brows*. 

" Well, one never 
knows—— 

He made an almost 
savage plea which 
startled her. 

" Look here! Trust 
\ isiNti ms hat." me. I'd love it." 

" You 'rea funny man. " 
But she sat a bit nearer and he saw her cheek 
Curve into an answering laugh. 

After all, she was a rogue like all girls. 

" But—but you re in evening clothes 3 f * 

" You soon will be, too/' 

" I—I haven't got-" 

He interrupted her : *' Don't ask questions, 
lust let me arrange, will you ? I promise you 
it’s all right. You shall hear everything at 
dinner. But now there isn’t time/' 

The taxi drew up in Hanover Square. 

" Where ar.e. we going ? " said the girl, 
hostilcly. 
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\ “ To buy clothes," he answered, gripping her 
elbow, and she was in a lift with him, ascending 
to the second floor. 

" What's your name ? " he whispered. 

" It doesn't matter." 

M I only want your first name. That'll do for 
the evening." 

" Mary." 

A softness ran over his face. " That's just 
right," he whispered. “ You won't find a man 
who doesn't love the name * Mary.' " 

They stepped out. 

" You’re sure you're going to explain ?'” she 
said, salving her conscience by a puerile return 
to caution and frigidity. 

“ I swear it." 

She was by this time in an apartment of quiet 
tones and great richness. A model gown or two 
hung about. Someone was folding up impalpable 
things. The customers were late. 

" This lady," said the man to the saleswoman, 
" wants to be fitted out for the evening as quickly 
as possible." To the girl he added, intimately, 
" Spend up to thirty pounds, Mary." 

He then went and sat down on a lounge, while 
the women disappeared within a fitting-room. 
From time to time the saleswoman came out and 
went back again with mysteries hung over her 
arm. When she did this he bent forward and 
stared ardently at the burdens she was carrying. 
They were beautiful—these things which clothed 
women 1 Also women were expensive, de¬ 
liciously expensive 1 He sat there replete with 
his satisfaction.* Now and again he dropped a 
hand to feel the softness of the lounge on which 
he rested. And while he waited, seeing a tele¬ 
phone, he got up, and booked a table at the 
Carlton. 

1 " A table for two." 

The girl came out, followed by the saleswoman, 
smiling. The girl was staggered, astonished at 
herself. The blush that few situations could raise 
on her pale cheek had come by contemplation of 
her new beauty. She knew herself, for an 
evening, supreme. Even her anaemic mouth was 
softly rosy. Her eyes stared unwinking like 
stars, and golden shoots had come into them. 
With her hat off one saw the utter gorgeousness 
of her red hair, sleek wave upon wave. 

The saleswoman had dressed her in oyster- 
white with a flaming blue cloak and finished her 
down to her handkerchief and her small shoes. 

The man rose and, trembling and fumbling 
very slightly, paid the account. The girl had 
no more hesitation about going out* to dinner. 

They ran down to the waiting cab. 

It was an autumn night, dusky and warm. 
Town had thrown off her toil and was making 
ready for play. Thousands and thousands and 
thousands of people would soon be engaged in 
thousands and thousands and thousands of 
happy ways. Delights were in the air. Mary 
was not sitting with her back in a corner like 
a hostile animal withdrawn against a wall to 
fight. 

" Do you mind if I hold your hand ? " came 
the husky voice near her. 

M Well, only my hand, mind you 1 " 
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y I won't if you don't like it. You are being 
kind ; very kind." 

But after a few moments she dropped her hand 
carelessly to the seat beside her. Then he took 
and held it in one sinewy and hard. 

" You play games? " she asked, feeling his hand 
with a cuddling movement of her softer one. 

" Many sorts." 

They were at the Carlton. For the first time 
that evening she. heard his name, when he gave 
it to the official who was allotting tables. 

" I rang up a while ago—table for two—Mr. 
James Oatley." 

They were piloted to their table. The girl had 
refused to leave^her blue cloak in the dressing- 
room ; she wanted to wear all—all I She could 
feel it satiny against the unaccustomed bareness 
of her shoulders. Now Oatley helped her off 
with it, and hung it very reverently over her 
chair, where it made a perfect background for 
her, as she knew. 

She had never been in any such restaurant 
before, but woman-like she didn't reveal this. 
She looked around her unafraid while Oatley 
looked at her. She knew, of course, that the 
first thing he'd do when she had her cloak off 
would be to look at her. She had summed him 
up with her London shrewdness as reliable ; and 
manageable. But of course he was a man. 

So she gave him his opportunity to stare 
unreproved. 

M I ought to have told you my name at once," 
he said, when the soup had been removed, and 
champagne foamed in their glasses. " You 
heard it just now ? James Oatley. I'm from 
New York. This is my first visit to this country. 
I don’t suppose you've ever heard of me. But if 

you came over there-his modest but jolly 

smile said, " you would." 

11 Are you a millionaire ? " 

He stroked his chin, which was very long and 
had had a remarkably clean shave. His hair 
was cropped so close that he had a bullet-headed 
look. “ Not quite," he answered, 11 not quite. 
But why ? " 

" Because of what you said-” 

" Oh ! Oh-h-h ! I haven't forgotten. That's 
all right. I’m to hear about you. You’re 
engaged ? " 

" I’ve been engaged for two years." 

" Why 1 How old are you ? " 

" I'm twenty." 

" Twenty ! ” he said. He laughed. " God ! 
Fancy being twenty ! ” He mused. " Twenty ! " 
She rejoined: " I’don't suppose you were 
working at twenty ? You were rich. Were you 
rich at twenty ? What were you, doing ? " 

Over his face ther^ swept a remarkable look 
which made her catch her breath. There was 
pain in it, acute. 

" What wasn't I doing ? Planning to buy the 
world one day, and the next swearing money was 
dirty stuff—no good to anybody. That’s how 
we are at twenty, like the wind. North, south, 
east, and west. How old do you suppose I am, 
now ? " 

She guessed :— 

" Forty-five." 

Original from 
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It was nearly right. 

" Forty-one/’ he said. "So I look a good 
forty-five, do I?!’ He mused, and for a 
sudden moment in thought he travelled far 
from her ; his brow wrinkled painfully ; and he 
sighed. 

While his attention wandered into some dim 
recessful place, again she looked round the res¬ 
taurant to see who was looking at her. And a 
man was looking—one of two who had come in 
since her entry with Oatley, and had been given, 
after a brief word with the official who allotted 
tables, a place rather near them. His companion 
was glancing at James Oatley. 

They were both tallish, nondescript, yet smart, 
she decided, for she judged men mostly by their 
clothes and the places at which they ate. They 
were men cut to a pattern, laconic, trim, one 
blond, the other darker. 

It was the darker one whose gaze, part medi¬ 
tative, part admiring, she had intercepted on 
its straight passage across intervening tables to 
her face. She looked away and unconsciously 
preened herself, her eyes brighter, the blood 
flowing redder in her cheek. 

Oatley was back again, his fiery blue gaze 
returning to her with all its former concentration, 
and he had caught the look she had snatched away 
lrom the two diners at the near-by table. He 
turned his eyes quickly in its direction. 

He screwed a monocle into his eye, and gazed 
urbanely. The thought that he was distinguished 
grew with her. Only rich men troubled about 
monocles. v 

" Anyone you know ? " he questioned, pleas¬ 
antly. 

44 No." She thought: " As if anyone I knew 
would be dining here ! " but was pleased at the 
impeachment. 

44 Why ! " said he, " why ! If it isn't- 

Old acquaintances from little old New York. 
Excuse me one moment, Mary." 

He rose leisurely, dropping his napkin care¬ 
fully on his chair. He paused to speak a word 
to his waiter who was approaching for service. 
He nodded across to the two men, who nodded 
back. Then he bent slightly with one more 
apology to Mary, and threaded his way to their 
table. 

44 Why " he said, 44 Brunton ! Grays l If I 
am to call you so at the moment-? " 

His eyebrows went up whimsically ; he had 
his hand on the blond man’s shoulder. The other 
rested on the table, and the dark man looked down 
at it swiftly for an impalpable second. It was a 
thick hard hand, but bore signs of good enough 
keeping, with carefully-trimmed nails. 

44 Oh, you may," said the blond man. 

Oatley drew up a chair and sat down. 44 Well, 
one never knows if you fellows are on a stunt. 
Perhaps it's just a pleasure trip this evening, eh, 
Brunton ? " 

The dark man smiled easily. " Perhaps it is." 

44 Queer I should see you here to-night," said 
Oatley. " I only landed to-day, from the 
Marcus . I came over rather on the quiet for 
business reasons. However, never mind those. 
When I said it was queer r meeting you just 


to-night I meant because of—hffve you seen 
this evening's papers ? " 

44 Yes," said Grays. 

Oatley exclaimed : 44 Then you've seen my 

.double is flitting about somewhere again." 

".Rogers?" said Grays. "Yes. He broke 
jail three days ago, though it's only just been 
made public." 

44 Well," said Oatley, 44 you both know me. 
I'm in this city and the rest of your pals at the 
Yard had better know too, I guess. I sha'n't 
forget that time in N'York when he posed as 
James B. Oatley for—how long was it ? " 

" Le's see," said Brunton. 

44 Three weeks," Grays replied. 

44 Three weeks," said Oatley, chuckling and 
nodding confirmation. " It was you, caught him. 
Grays. I’ll always remember you for that, 
though it's — how long again ? — eight years 
since we met. But I knew you and Brunton 
directly I saw you. I’d heard you'd left N'York 
to give a fillip to the police work over here. Well, 
we could give a good many fillips over here. 
That's my opinion. You fellows gi^n your 
order ? " 

The wine waiter was now standing by awaiting 
a rift in the talk. 

44 Just giving it," said Brunton. 

Oatley cried : 44 No, you don't. You'll have 
a bottle with me. What you like. I must, that's 
all about it. I want to treat somebody straight 
away. Seeing two old N'York faces my first 
night over, why, it's great! What shall it be ? " 

44 Oh, look here," said Brunton, 

44 Pommard," said Grays, without a flicker. 

44 Pommard ! " quoth Oatley, with scorn. He 
took the wine list, ran his eye and finger down and 
chose a famous vintage. 44 Waiter, the gentle¬ 
men’s wine is mine. I'm sitting over there. 
Well, so long, boys.” He rose. 

44 You see I can't stay," said he, smiling, with 
the debonair look that only a pretty girl brings 
to one-and-forty’s face. 

They smiled too; congratulations. Brunton 
again flickered a surreptitious look at a white 
figure of girlish yet gorgeous proportion against 
a flame of blue. 

44 Join us at the theatre after," said Oatley, 
invitingly. 44 I'd like to introduce you. We've 
got a box—No. 6—at the Empress." 

Grays looked at him straight. 44 Thanks," he 
replied, readily. 

Brunton observed : " We're expecting a cable, 
as a matter of fact." 

44 Then you are on a stunt ? Now you've let 
up l But it's all right, boys, it's all right. So 
you can’t come ? " 

44 I think we can," said Grays. 

44 Yes, we'll come," said Brunton ; 44 like to." 

44 The cable, if it interests you to know," said 
Grays, looking Oatley straight and pleasantly in 
the face, 44 is about yourself." 

44 About me ! Why, that's great ! " 

44 We cabled over to New York to ask your 
whereabouts." 

4 ‘ Why- Eh ? Because of that devil 

Rogers ? Ha ! ha ! ha;! * Jh\s is great I I'm 
tickled to deafffh ! " froi • • 
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“ We’ll get the cable while we’re here, probably, 
won't we, Brunton ? ” Grays asked. 

Brunton nodded non-committally. 

“ Don't matter much about the cable," said 
- Oatley. " Vm here." 

" Yes,” said Brunton. 

11 Anyway, get it sent on to the theatre after 
you," said Oatley. " We'll all read it together. 
I tell you I'm just tickled to death." 

" Might do that," said Grays. " That would 
do very well. We’ll be with you at the theatre. 
Follow your taxi, shall we ? " 

They all laughed. Oatley got up and stood, 
one hand on his hip, the other on the table. His 
monocle magnified one fiery blue eye. " Well, 
I must be off ! I say, though, what was the 
devil in for here ? ” 

" Robbed a bank. Got ten years." 

" How much had he done ? " 

" Seven." 

" Silly beggar," said Oatley; " better have 
stayed the course." 

" They get craving, you know," said Grays. 

Oatley remarked : " I see by this evening's 
paper that he’s supposed to have just burgled a 
house in Maida Vale or somewhere—where's 
that ?—and lifted a clear sixty pounds cash." 

" That won't get him away," said Grays. 

" It'll give the beggar a fairish run," said 
Oatley. " P'r'aps that's ail he wants and 
expects. If he's wise he'll blue it gloriously. 

‘Well-" The wine arrived. " Cheero, boys ! " 

said Oatley, and left. 

Back at his table he apologized again. " Am 
I forgiven ? " 

" Yes," said Mary, pouting. 

" I've not been preux chevalier ; I'm a casual 
bloke to take out a delightful young lady. But 
I'll make up. You'd got to tell me all about 
yourself." 

As he spoke he refilled their glasses. First he 
drank to her. Then, looking across at the two 
detectives, he raised his glass again and nodded. 
They responded. Oatley set down his glass 
empty, and looked into the girl's big pale-brown 
eyes, now lashed and dark with excitement. 

" All about yourself," he repeated. 

" What a thing to ask ! " 

" About this engagement of yours, now. What 
sort of fellow is he ? " 

She missed the piercing wist fulness of his look 
while she looked down and played with a fork. 

" Oh, he's a dear." 

" What's his name ? " 

" Robert Morton." 

" Where's he live ? " 

She said : " In rooms in Pimlico. Lupus 

Street." 

She looked round the Carlton a little apologeti¬ 
cally, adding : "Of course, he’s saving. We 
want to start well." 

" What's well ? " 

" With a little capital. I don’t believe in 
putting your last penny in the furniture." He 
noted tiny lines, lines of the bargainer, on her 
London-flowcr face, ,aijd looking from them to 
her red hair, admired’h^r wholly for the character 
She had, sharp, na?vc, shrewish, and courageous. 

' : 
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"Good!" he said. "You’re wise. Think 
your champagne." 

She drank, and saw him smile as the golden 
foam touched her now flushed lips. 

" What are you smiling at ? ” 

" You, Mary. What does this fellow of yours 
do ? " 

" Journalism," she said, grandly. 

" What kind ? " 

When she told him he smiled again at her 
description. " That tosh 1 " he said. 

" You're not very polite ! " she answered. 

" How would capital help him ? " 

" He'd have time to strike out on a different 
line if he had money behind him." She talked 
eagerly. 

" You love him ? " said Oatley. 

" Oh, he's not a bad old card as men go." 

" You do," said Oatley. She was blushing. 
" Lucky fellow," he added, thoughtfully. Then 
he asked : " What's the exact address ? " 

When she had given it she asked : " Why ? " 

. " I told you," he replied, " I'm going to do 
something for him.” 

" Oh ! When ? " 

" At once." 

" But why ? " 

He looked at her and she blushed very prettily 
" Waiter," he said, looking round. The man 
came. " Bring grapes and peaches—you like 
them, Mary ?—and nuts. And port.” 

While the service proceeded, he looked at her 
openly and proudly. " What a companion I've 
got! " he said, in a voice of real glee. 

" May I pay you compliments ? " he asked, 
and he began to tell her beautiful things about 
herself; about her red hair ; and the lovely 
velvet thickness of the kind of skin which go>es 
with it; about her eyes ; her thin white hands. 
She became more radiant than ever, as he had 
purposed making her, and many people looked 
at them. As for Brunton, he could hardly keep 
his eyes away for two consecutive seconds. 
Oatley looked around and saw and thrilled. 

" This is great 1 " he said, whisperingly. 
“ Great ! ” 

She murmured decorously : " You've given me 
a lovely dinner." 

" Mary," he replied, " this is a gala night." 

She went on : "If Bert could see me-" 

" There'll be many things in your life Berl 
had better not see, if you’re wise. You're so 
pretty 1 So terribly pretty ! " 

" You think so ? Really ? " 

She spoke breathlessly. He saw a womanly 
dream of power in her eye. 

" Eat a peach," he begged. " Take it in your 
fingers and bite it, do." But she wouldn't do 
that. She used a knife and fork correctly. 

Oatley sipped his port, while she ate fruit. 
He met Grays’ eyes. He counted the men who 
were looking at the girl ; his girl. 

" Glad you don't undervalue money," he said, 
suddenly. 

" Does anyone ? Do you ? " 

"Do I ? No, my girl, I don’t. I love it. 

I —love it.” 

He sipped port.# It oiled his tongue richly. 
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" Do you know/' he said, " that it is really the 
rich man who can enter the kingdom of - God ; 
but it's devilish jhard for a poor one. There's a 
man—he's a common criminal—who happens to 
be exactly my double-" 

She exclaimed in horror: " A common 

criminal! " 

" Ah. He's that. He was a man who liked 
good things ; he hadn't got 'em. Now if he had 
been rich he would have had them. He wouldn't 
have had to go out looking. And he's got a lust 
for sport that leads him into queer places. If 
he was rich it would lead him into Central Africa 
after big game. As it is . . . Ah, well . . . 
Ah, well ... He loves wine and good food, 
and the freedom of great hotels*. He loves a 
gamble. But all he's got to stake is his liberty, 
so he stakes it with gusto, by God ! But 
liberty’s not a commodity you lay on the tables 
at Nice and Monte Carlo. That’s where he'd be 
gambling with gold if he was rich, but he isn't 
rich. When he's staked his shirt and his boots 
he stakes his body, he stakes his soul; his 
liberty’s all he’s got left to play with-" 

He heard her little voice saying : " People 

oughtn’t to be dishonest. Where would we all 
be if-" 

Running on : " Now," said he, " if this fellow 
was rich, if he was James B. Oatley instead of 
what he is, he’d have been a sport instead of a 
pariah. Eh ? Isn’t it all queer—queer ? " 

He shook his head. Again he was far from 
her—till her little voice said, poutingjy :— 

" You oughtn’t to be making excuses for such, 
people." . 

He started. " No," said he, in a jolly voice. 
" I won't. They get their run and they shall 
pay their money. Let 'em take their medicine." 
He looked at a watch on his wrist. " Waiter, 
quick! Coffee and—what’s your liqueur, Mary ? " 

" Oh 1 I couldn’t ! " 

"You could, to-night. Have a creme de 
menthe. Kiimmel for me, waiter." He tasted 
it very, very appreciatively. 

He knew that many men envied him when, 
waving away the waiters’ services, he rose to 
hang Mary’s blue cloak upon her cream-coloured 
shoulders. He bent down to her. " There 
must be at least fifty fellow's here—if I had time 
to count 'em—who'd give their ears to be in my 
shoes." 

As they walked out the thought walked with 
him. 

" Fifty men—fifty men—are envying me." 

He could not refrain, at the door, from looking 
back at them. 

Brunton and Grays had risen too; w r ere 
sauntering through the maze of tables. 

The commissionaire had a taxi up quickly. 
Oatley put Mary in and with his foot on the step, 
turned to grin and w'ave to Brunton and Grays. 
They nodded. A second empty cab w'as rolling 
up as the first got away. 

The girl w r as warm with delight ; and friendly. 

He took her hand again, and glanced from the 
window. The drive was to be very short. 

" Mary,” he said, " there isn't a great deal of 
time. We sha'n’t be alone in the theatre, and I 
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may possibly not be able to see you home. 

Look here-" he suddenly faltered. *The girl 

knew perfectly well what was coming. 

" May I kiss you ? " he asked. 

" You promised-" 

" All right. All right, I know I promised* 
But let me tell you. I was going’to persuade any 
woman who kindly came out to dinner with me 
to let me kiss her good-night. I knew it’d have 
to be persuasion because I meant to have a nice 
woman—a girl I'd be proud to be seen with. A 
girl who looked like my own. God ! didn't those 
fellows in the restaurant envy me I . . . Do 

you think you understand ? " 

" You are an extraordinary man." 

" Why ? " 

" Not to kiss me." 

Oatley drew a quick breath and, putting his 
arm about her, held her to him and kissed her. 
She was not at all unwilling. She was laughing. 

" Ah ! " he said, " it’s nice to kiss a laughing 
girl! I love laughter. This is heaven." 

And he asked, whisperingly : " Now will you 
kiss me and say 1 good-night ? ' " 

But she would not kiss him. 

" Oh, well," he pondered. " It’s been good 
enough—good enough—I'm very grateful." She 
let him hold her close in his arm till the cab 
stopped, though. Then, recovering herself, she 
fairly sailed, with that innocent virgin look which 
girls can reassume at will, after the attendant 
who led them to their box. She was seated, 
programme in hand, chocolates before her, 
bright with wine and joy, when the door opened 
again to admit Oatley's two other guests. 

Grays and Brunton had not been long behind 
them. They went through their introductions 
to the girl with an unction which flattered her. 
As for Oatley, he made them heartily, hospitably 
welcome. " I like a party," he said. " It's 
good to have gathered one together unexpectedly 
on the—first night over." 

The curtain went up on the play. 

Oatley went softly to the door of the box, 
beckoned and whispered one of the programme 
girls who hung about the corridor. He returned 
with two more programmes for Grays and 
Brunton, and sat dow r n at Mary's elbow. 

J ust at the end of the second act the programme 
girl to whom he had spoken came quietly to the 
door of the box, and spoke to him. He heard 
what she had to say, then whispered it on to 
Grays. " The business-manager here’s an old 
friend of mine. Jimmy Arden. Say ! I'm in 
luck. And I didn’t know till he sent that girl 
round 1 He’s outside wanting a word—just in 
the corridor. 'Scuse me a second-" 

He gave a light, a fleeting pressure to Mary’s 
bare arm, a little loving nip ; and passed out, 
drawing the door to behind him. The attendant 
whispered : " That was all right, sir ? " 

He answered : " All right. Smart girl ! " 

gave her a smile and slipped a coin into her hand. 
Close by stood a messenger with a sealed envelope 
in his hand. Oatley looked at the address with 
the air of one who had the right. 

" That the cable Mr. Grays was expecting ? " 
said he, easily. " Grays is in the bar." 
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“LIKE TO EARN FIVE HUNDRED FOUNDS BY CATCHING A NOTORIOUS CRIMINAL?” 


When he had seen the messenger disappear 
thither he went very quietly but swiftly up the 
corridor, hustled his things from the lounging 
cloak-room attendant, darted dovrnstairs, out 
into the street,' By luck he caught a prowling 
taxi immediately, 

14 No, tooBj Lupus Street/' he said, amiably. 

-i Co like fury/' 

He leaned back, There was a stale smell of 
cigarette smoke in the taxi, instead of the scent 
of that girl. He thought, and began to calculate : 
M He’ll look round the bar for a minute, go back 
to the box ; it must have given enough time for 
my start. I do wonder how the little girl'll get 
home. But something and someone always 
provides for little girls/ 1 The cab sought dark 


cobbled streets near the Fmbankment, and 
rattled him along. 

It stopped sooner than he expected and 
wanted it to. He gave the driver, with a jest, a 
coin ; half a crown. It was the last in his 
pocket. Knocking upon the door of an apart¬ 
ment house he asked for Mr. Morton, thinking :— 

" And now suppose the blighter isn't in ? 11 

But he was in, 

*' My luck's held/* said Gatley, climbing stairs. 
He gave his hat a rake, " Good gambler's 
luck. ,p 

A knock on the indicated door brought a young 
man to it at once, 

" Mr. Robert Morton 7 ” Oatley asked, 

” Yes/' saia LLr yemng man, ,J What do you 
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want ? " And then seeing the caller's prosperous 
appearance, he added : “ Come in." 

So Oatley went into the dingy room, very 
frowsy and very littered, and stood. 

He refused a chair. 

" It won't take long to state my business. 
I've come to do you good." 

" Aren't mad, are you ? " said the young man, 
laughing at his own wit. 

Oatley saw an under-sized fellow with a mean 
face; of great respectability, yet virtuously 
raffish ; weak but violent, with a dignity that 
was incarnate temptation to more ribald spirit. 
An impulse seized Oatley. . . . But no. 

He bit at a finger-nail half savagely; then 
stopped, tickled at the smoothness of the finger 
tip. For two nights he had slept in cold-creamed 
kid gloves like a vain woman. 

99 You seem interested in me," said Mr. Morton, 
his cigarette drooping from his lip. 

" I am," said Oatley. " I was wondering 
what a woman really likes in a man. However, 
I suppose a woman knows." 

" Often have to take what they can get nowa¬ 
days," said Mr. Morton. 

Oatley rejoined : "So it seems. . . . Well, 

now my explanation. I propose to give exactly 
three minutes to it. If I'm longer all my benevo¬ 
lent plans for you may miscarry. You’re en¬ 
gaged to a nice girl. A very nice girl. She did 
me a kindness this evening." 

He rejoiced in the jealousy on the fellow's 
face. " Did me a great kindness," he repeated. 
" Now I’m going to repay her by doing you one. 
See this ? " From his overcoat pocket he 
brought out and unfolded his evening paper, 
and pointed to a headline. " Like to earn 
five hundred pounds by catching a notorious 
criminal ? " 

Morton stared at him like a wise owl without 
comment. 

" I’m him," said the other, in his slightly 
hoarse voice. " I broke jail three days ago. 
I got some cash, and I've had my fling. It’s 
over. I haven’t an ^earthly of getting away. 
Two of the smartest men in Scotland Yard’ll 
have me before morning anyway. But I don't 
like going cheap. I rather fancy this price. And 
if you like to find me-" 

Morton had his narrow back against the door 
already. 
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" No, you infernal little amateur policeman,” 
said the other, with extreme yet quiet ferocity, 
" not that way. I’d have you away from that 
door and dead as that door with a turn of my 
hand if I liked. Besides, you've got to do it 
plausibly. And you’ll do it as like a sport as 
you can. That is to say, you'll do it as / say. 
In ten minutes from now I shall be standing on 
Vauxhall Bridge. You, with all that wonderful 
boost and brilliancy which you express in your 
sweet face, will spot me ; you will follow me. 
You’ll bring off a capture and a newspaper story. 
Stand away from that door." 

Morton stood away. " And open it for me 
politely," said the convict. 

In a raised staccato voice Morton began: 
“ But—but—but-" 

" You'll have to do it as I tell you if you're 
to clear that five hundred." 

" Come ! " Morton gasped. " This is an extra¬ 
ordinary story-" 

" It would be," said Rogers, with vanity, " if 
I had the telling of it. If you want to see whether 
it's true come to Vauxhall Bridge in ten minutes, 
and if you want that five hundred spot cash 
for any sake don't call a constable now." 

Flicking a speck of dust from his coat, settling 
his hat, he turned for the door, but checked. 

" Before I go," said he, " for the Lord’s sake 
give me a whisky-and-soda; I'm cleaned out; 
it’ll be my last for-” 

" I’m a teetotaller," replied Morton. 

" Oh, my crimes ! " said the sinner. He cast 
upon the young man a look of mingled ribaldry 
and loathing, and walked out, the other hard on 
his heels. 

" You fool l" said Rogers, turning; 19 go back. 
You’ll n^n it all." 

So alone he walked out into the velvet night 
that hid the dolour of Lupus Street. 

As he stood on the great bridge he lighted 
a cigarette, his last and a good one. It wa£ 
fragrant. Minutes passed. He saw under the 
lamps, nosing towards him, the young man. light 
and keen ; eager ferret. 

Something made him think of the girl's red 
hair, and chuckle deeply : 'J God ! " he said to 
himself, " I’m glad she's ginger. She’ll give 
him-" 

He turned and walked westwards, the pursuit 
on his heels. 
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HERE was a new dance girl at 
Hermy Hagen's, and all Dawson 
City knew it, for the tale spread 
swiftly through the town how 
Elsie Gerrard, whom the death 
of her father, heart-broken by 
the total failure of his claim, in 
which he had sunk every cent 
he possessed and all he could borrow, had left 
destitute, was now boarding with the Hagens, 
and would be at the dance-hall every evening 
when there was dancing. 

Some laughed and some sneered, for she had 
always been quiet and reserved, standing with 
her father a little aloof from that eager, bustling, 
passionate community, whose daily business it 
was to gamble with the wildest forces of Nature 
in her most stark mood—life against gold. 

It was piquant, therefore, to imagine that shy 
and secret creature, of whom few had had more 
than a passing glimpse as she helped her father 
on his claim or came with him at rare intervals 
into the town for fresh supplies, now plunged 
into the rough and boisterously free-and-easy 
life of the dance-hall. But those who laughed 
and those who sneered, and, too, those who 
secretly sympathized, were all equally eager to 
see how the girl faced her new existence, and 
Hagen's dance-house was never so crowded as 
during this first week of her engagement. 

Mrs. Hagen, watching from her post of vantage 
between the piano and the big stove, whence she 
kept strict eye on the proprieties, for she was 
ambitious that hers should be recognized as the 
best-conducted and most respectable place of 
entertainment in the town, beamed with delight 
as she watched the crowd pouring in. At the 
moment Elsie was dancing with young Harry 
Seton, just back from the new goldfield on 
which he owned the best-paying claim. He was, 
perhaps, the only man in the room who did not 
know who Elsie was. It was the frozen misery 
on her pale young face that had caught his 
attention, and had made him pick her out when 
other men hung back, unconsciously awed, per¬ 
haps, by the despair that showed in her tragic 
eyes and was stamped upon her whole expression. 
And she in her turn was the only person in the 
room who knew nothing of him or of the success 
he had recently achieved. Nor, indeed, would 
she have greatly cared if she had known. 

To her he was simply another of the men with 
whom, by the terms of her contract, she was 


bound to dance if tl*ey chose her for a partner. 
In his toil-soiled clothes, and with his thick 
growth of untrimmed beard and whiskers, he 
looked like any of the rest of them, and she 
thought him perhaps a little more repulsive 
than the others because he seemed to her the 
more obviously excited by drink. 

In that she did 'him some injustice, though 
it was true that his mood was anything but 
normal, and true also that he had had at least 
one drink of Hagen's atrocious and fiery whisky. 
But his excitement did not come from that. 
Recently, in three months of mad and passionate 
toil, he had seen his wildest dreams realized, he 
had tom from the frozen earth rich treasure she 
had long kept concealed in her bosom, and now, 
physically worn out by the strain of labour that 
had ceased not by day or by night, and mentally 
exhausted by the feverish excitement of his 
success, he was in so overwrought a mood it is 
no wonder the girl thought him drunk, not with 
gold but with Hagen's whisky. 

But by the terms of her engagement she was 
obliged to dance with him as with any other 
man who paid down his dollar'for the privilege 
of a few minutes' turn with one of the girls on 
the dance-house floor; and, indeed, to many a 
toiler back from the fierce struggle with Nature 
for the gold she hid so well beneath her shield 
of frost and sharp biting sword of wind and 
storm, the hour or two spent in the warm and 
lighted dance-house seemed often a veritable 
gleam of paradise. 

They were strange enough places, these dance- 
halls of Dawson City, pure products of time and 
circumstance u nmatched elsewhere, but they 
were, on the whole, well-conducted ; they had 
a strict if somew r hat eclectic code of conduct, 
and they served a useful purpose in the strange 
exotic life of those early days on the Klondyke. 
But Elsie Gerrard at least was in no mood to 
consider their use and purpose as she whirled 
mechanically round and round to the strains 
of the wheezy piano, and knew only that her 
life was misery and her soul dark despair. Her 
expression never altered as she danced, and, 
bending a little forward, Seton said to her :— 

" You look in trouble. Is anything the 
matter ? ” 

She shook her head indifferently, her expression 
still unchanging, and he said, a little awkwardly :— 

” Well, I think there is. I’m sorry.” 

M Who asked 3*011 to jap sorry ? ” she flashed. 
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with a look of such fierce and passionate intensity 
that he was fairly taken aback. “ Be sorry for 
yourself," she told him. 

Oh, but I'm not," he answered, laughing a 
little too loudly. 

The music stopped, for Hagen, charging a 
dollar a dance, saw tha't none lasted too long. 
There was a general rush towards the long bar 
that occupied all one end of the room, but Seton 
stood still, looking at his partner and still 
laughing. 

She turned away, but he stepped after her, 
and touched her on the arm. 

“ Say," he exclaimed, " won't you tell me 
your trouble ? I might be able to help you. 
I've had luck myself, and I'd like to share it 
with everyone else." 

" I don't want your help," she retorted, quickly 
and angrily, but then something in the real 
kindness and goodwill of his voice touched her, 
and she added, * more mildly : " Besides, you 
can't; no one could. When my father died he 
owed Mr. Hagen a great deal of money. I had 
to try to pay it back. And then if I hadn't 
come here I should have starved, for there was 
nothing left at all. I was afraid—and the cold, 
too, the awful, awful cold. So I came to be a 
dance girl here, as they call us." 

" I see," he said, thoughtfully. Her voice 
had been full of an intense and passionate 
loathing; and that strange expression of still 
misery upon her pale young face which had 
attracted him at first never altered in the 
least. u I see," he repeated. " Then you don't 
like this sort of thing ? " 

“ ILike it ? " she repeated, with a lotf indrawn 
breath that spoke her feelings very clearly and 
plainly. " It will kill me," she said, passionately. 
" But Mrs. Hagen says it's just the same to 
dance with people for pay as it is to dance before 
people for pay for them to look at, as they do 
in the theatres at home. And I daresay it is." 

“ Well, look here," he said, " how much is it 

you owe Hagen ? I'll pay it for you, and-" 

He stopped awkwardly, checked by the passion 
in her eyes. 

" You see," she said, with a little movement 
of her hands, " every man thinks he has a right 
to insult me now." 

" I didn't mean to insult you," he grumbled. 

" But you think I would take your money ? " 
she said, bitterly. " You think you have a right 
to offer it ? " 

11 Why not ? " he asked, very angry himself 
now at the way in which she had received his 
well-meant suggestion. " Or, if you won't take 
my money, take me. Marry me ! " 

She faced him with flashing eyes and a face 
from which every vestige of colour had fled. 

" Just say that again," she muttered, her 
voice coming and going unequally; 14 say that 
again, and so I will." 

" I do say it again," he answered, his anger 
as high and fierce as hers. " Will you marry 
me?” 

" Yes, I will," she said. " Now, then." 

" Right," he said, calmly. " Be ready first 
thing to-morrow morning. I’ll tell Hagen you're 


not dancing apy more, and that I'll hammer the 
life out of any man who asks you to after this, 
and I'll pay him what's owing." 

Hermy Hagen’s protests were vigorous and 
picturesque, but Seton was in no mood to listen, 
and he cut the dance-hall keeper's lamentations 
very sort. He paid what Elsie's father had 
owed Hagen, and also the amount stipulated 
for in her contract as the penalty for a breach 
of it, and then he went off to make arrangements 
for the morning’s ceremony. 

On the KlondyRe few formalities are necessary, 
and Seton had no difficulty in arranging for the 
marriage to take place first thing in the morning, 
and when the next day he went round for Elsie 
he found her ready for him, and still of the same 
mind. But her mood had changed, and from 
the reckless and passionate despair of the previous 
night she had sunk into a listless, dull indifference. 

" You've still time to change your mind," he 
told her. 

" If I did,” she said, apathetically, " I 
shouldn't be able to pay you back the money 
you've given Hagen, and I don’t like being in 
debt." She paused, and added in the same dull 
way: " I'm quite ready to marry you, if you 
like. I think I would rather marry you than 
any other man out here." 

" Would you ? " he exclaimed, with a sudden 
leaping excitement. . 

" Yes," she said. " I think I detest you file 
most of them all. One or two of.the others 

might be tolerable in time; but you—you-" 

She paused and gasped, as though all at once 
she had a difficulty in breathing, and then she 
laughed. “ You can't say I didn't warn you," 
she said. 

" I don't understand you." he muttered, 
greatly dashed ; and because he was young and 
knew very little, it seemed to him strange that 
he did not understand her, and a noteworthy 
and puzzling thing. 

Within half an hour the ceremony that made 
them man and wife was over, and after it he 
took her round to one of the stores and they 
made a few purchases. 

" Now I’ve good news for you," he said, 
when this was done. " You know I've sold 
an interest in my claim on the new field to some 
people with whom I'm going to work it in 
partnership ? They’re also interested in a 
bunch of claims on the Five Fingers field, and 
I have a share in those claims too, now. So I'm 
going up there to have a look at them, and you 
can stay here till I come back." 

"Now I’ve bad news for you," she said; 
" I'm going with you." 

"You couldn’t stand it," he retorted; M I 
shall be there a month, I expect." 

She made no answer, and in the end she had 
her way, and, since everything was in readiness, 
very soon they were on the trail. One night 
they would have to camp out, so Seton took a 
small tent and some supplies, together with an 
empty coal-oil tin to act as a stove for warming 
the tent, since he wished to avoid the extra 
weight of an ordinary stove. As he knew by 
experience, a big empty oil-can makes a very 
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11 " SAY/ JTE EXCLAIMED, ' WON’T YOU TELL ME 

ABLE TO HELP YOU. 

good emergency stove, though naturally it burns 
through after comparatively brief use. Since 
their sleigh was so lightly loaded, Elsie would 
be able to ride whenever she wished to, or needed 
a rest, and by way of precaution Seton bought 
an extra dog, making his team up to four] He 


also remembered 
to take 'll is rifle 
and to put a 
packet of car* 
tridges in his 
pocket, as 
wolves had been 
reported in the 
vicinity in un¬ 
usual numbers 
that winter, 

" Not that I 
ever heard of 
wolves attacking 
anyone/ 1 he re* 
marked; "but 
it's as well to 
be on the safe 
side/" 

The trail was 
in hrst-closs con¬ 
dition, the dogs 
in good heart and 
ready for work, 
and they jour- 
neyed very 
swiftly and 
easily. To Elsie 
this escape from 
Dawson City, 
where she had 
suffered such 
things, was a 
great relief, for 
she felt she could 
not have en¬ 
dured it had she 
been forced to 
stay there longer. 
She even had a 
gleam of kbidly 
feeling towards 
the man who 
had at any rate 
removed her 
from one Hind- 
age, even if only 
to fix his own 
fetters upon her. 

"I should 
ha% F e gone mad* ” 
she thought to 
herself, " if I 
had stayed in 
Daw son City any 
longer," 

There was a 
brig]it moon and 
so they con¬ 
tinued travelling 
for some time 
after sunset. 
The night was calm and still, and the cold not 
very severe, and in otiler circumstances Elsie 
would have thoroughly enjoyed the trip. Hut, 
as it was. they were both very silent as they 
progressed farther and farther into the depths 
the greatSyiM e rness of th £ n orth ( ail aro u nd 
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them tail, gaunt trees and endless'untrodden 
league? of snow, while above their heads the 
aurora flamed across the sky, its fires pale and 
spectral in the bright moonlight. 

Almost the only time they spoke was once 
when a distant cry broke through the intense 
and wonderful silence of that land where all the 
multitudinous sounds of Nature are hushed 
beneath the frost's tremendous weight. 

" What is that ? " Elsie asked, startled. 

“ Wolves," he answered; " but don't be 

scared, they never attack people." 

" Don't they ? " she said, indifferent again. 

He did not speak any more, but often he stole 
quick glances at her. A tragic misery was still 
stamped upon her small white face, her eyes 
were sombre and heavy as before. He wondered 
a little what it would be like if that expression 
ever changed, and he asked himself what impulse 
it had been on his side and on hers that had 
made them partners for life. 

" I suppose," he mused, " she didn’t think 

she cared anything about anything, and I-" 

He drew a long breath. " I’d give a deal," he 
thought, " to see her look different." 

After a time it seemed to him they had gone 
far enough, and he said aloud :— 

" We’ll camp here, shall we ? " 

It was a convenient place he had chosen, well 
sheltered by a bluff behind and with a clump 
of dead trees not very far away to provide 
firewood. He pitched the tent and set up 
their make-shift stove, which he started with 
soma dry wood Elsie collected in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

" I'd better cut down one of those dead trees," 
he remarked; " there isn't enough lying about 
here to keep us going more than an hour or 
two." 

He took the axe and went off while Elsie filled 
the kettle with snow for tea and began to prepare 
their supper. Soon Seton came back with a 
goodly supply of dry branches lopped from the 
tree he had felled. He filled the stove afresh 
and then went on to build a big camp fire in the 
open for additional warmth both'in the tent and 
for the benefit of the dogs. He was in the act 
of cutting one of the big branches he had brought 
into smaller lengths for the*stove when suddenly 
a long-drawn how’l sounded from somewhere 
close by. 

" I say, that brute's near 1 " he exclaimed. 

As he spoke he aimed another blow at the log 
lie was cutting, and the axe blade turned on a 
knot and gashed his leg to the bone. 

He flung away the axe with a loud cry and 
clapped his hands over the w r ound, from which 
the blood had spurted in a stream that dyed 
crimson the snow near at hand. Elsie ran up 
quickly, hearing his cry. Fortunately she did 
not lose her head, and together they soon had 
the bleeding under control and the W'ound w ? ell 
bandaged. Then she helped him into the tent 
and covered him with all the rugs and blankets 
they had brought with them. 

" I’m so awfully sorry," he said, feebly; 
" can’t think how I was so clumsy. There’s 
only one thing to do: you must hitch up again 


and hurry back to Dawson City as fast as you 
can and get help." 

" I've never driven dogs," she remarked. 

" It's dead easy," he told her. " There's 
nothing to do. They know the trail and they'll 
stick to it all right once their noses are turned 
towards home. You'll only need to follow 
behind." 

" That seems easy'enough," she said. 

Far off a wolf howled and the cry was answered 
once and once again, the sounds faint but distinct 
in that clear, thin air. 

" The wolves-? " she asked. 

" They won’t bother you," he said. " They 
never attack people ; they're cowardly brutes, 
they’d never attack anyone moving on the 
trail." 

Again there sounded that long-drawn, sinister 
howl, this time a little nearer as it seemed. 

" Never ? " she asked. 

" Never," he repeated. " So long as you 
keep moving you're safe enough. Still, I'm 
not sorry I brought my rifle. You might give 
it me before you start; the cartridges too." 

She got the weapon and the cartridges and 
put them down beside him. He stretched out 
a weak and shaking hand, for the shock and 
loss of blood had greatly enfeebled him, in order 
to pick up the rifle and load it. Suddenly he 
gave a quick and loud exclamation. 

" I've brought the wrong cartridges," he 
exclaimed ; " these are no good, they're for a 
shot-gun of twice this calibre." 

And again the long-drawn, threatening cry 
of the wolf sounded from out of the depths ot 
the forest, and this time the answering cry 
seemed ‘ to be from somewhere close by. Out¬ 
side the sleigh dogs were crouching nearer to 
the big camp fire and plainly showing their 
uneasiness. Once again the cry sounded, and 
this time there were more answers than one, 
and they all seemed to come from very near at 
hand. 

" I wonder if the brutes smell blood," Seton 
muttered, uneasily. " Anyway, they'll never 
attack anyone moving along the trail, and I'm 
safe enough with that fire. Do you think you 
could cut some more wood, though ? " 

She shook her head, and when he looked at 
her in a startled way she said :— 

“When you cut yourself you threw the axe 
away and it fell in the camp-fire and got burnt 
up." 

He did not say anything for a moment, for he 
knew that this was very like a sentence of death. 

“ Oh, well," he said, " it can't be helped. 
You had better get off as quickly as you caA. 
You’ll be safe enough as long as you keep 
moving." 

She rose without a word and left the tent. 
He heard her talking to the dogs as she hitched 
them to the sleigh, and presently he was able 
to tell that they were starting. He heard her 
voice encouraging them, and he thought, drearily, 
that she might have given him just one word of 
farewell and friendship before going; for he 
knew well that his peril w r as extreme, both from 
the wolves, kf^e most likely half mad with 
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hanger, and who had probably scented the 
blood from his wound, and also from the cold, 
since the big camp fire outside would soon die 
down and there was only enough fuel in the 
tent to keep the oil-can stove going for a very 
short time. 

" She might have said good-bye, M he thought, 
" however much she hated me/* and as the 
thought crossed his mind the tent flap was 
drawn aside and she came in. 

" Oh, I thought you had gone/’ he said. 

She did not answer, and he said, in a puzzled 
way :— 

41 I heard the dogs start; I heard you start 
them.'* 

" I sent them off by themselves," she said. 
" You said they would keep to the trail. If 
they do, when they get to Dawson City someone 
may see them." 

He looked at her for a long time without 
speaking* not quite understanding, and once 
again they heard a wolf's long-drawn howl from 
very near at hand. Elsie shuddered and put 
a stick of their small stock of wood in the stove. 
She said 

" If the dogs do keep to the trail help ought 
to be here first thing in the morning. There is 
only the night to get through." 

" You oughtn’t to ha ye done it," he cried out 
suddenly, loudly, and a little shrilly. 

She did not answer. He said again :— 

" Why did you ? " 

" Why ? " she repeated with a puzzled look. 

Why ? I don’t know; I never thought of why." 

He lay back, exhausted, and she came across 
to where he lay and smoothed his rugs and saw 
that he was comfortable. He noticed with 
astonishment that the tragic look of her eyes 
had changed and that her expression of frozen 
misery had vanished also. Once again the 
howling of a wolf came from the trees near by. 
She did not seem to notice it, but he could not 
help trembling a little, and she said :— 

" They won’t attack us ; they won't dare; you 
mustn't be afraid." 

"I’m scared that they've smelt the blood 
from where. I cut myself," he muttered. " I wish 
you had gone; you’d be safe enough as long as 
you kept moving." 

She set to work to collect all the wood she 
could find. But she dared not go far from the 
tent, for already dark forms were flitting 
ominously between the tall bare trunks of the 
trees, and one came right out into the open and 
stood there for a moment. She threw a burning 
faggot at it and it yelped and ran away, but she 
was sure it did not go far. She went back into 
the tent. 

" They are coming nearer all the time," she 
said. _" What is the best way of driving them 
off ? " 

He answered only by a groan, for his help¬ 
lessness was bitter to him as death. She added 
the wood she had collected to their stock of fuel, 
but even so it was small enough, and without the 
axe she could not get more without going farther 
from the tent than she dared to do while all 
those grey, silent forms were clustering so 
Voi Wi -a 


thickly near at hand. When she went back 
outside half-a-dozen wolves were visible amidst 
the trees near by. They scattered when they 
saw her, but they went slowly, and one of them 
paused to snarl at her over his shoulder. 

The cold seemed to be increasing, too. She 
could not stand there, and yet she knew that 
if she ceased to show herself, and went within, 
the wolves would soon be, upon them. Their 
grey forms slinking to and fro were' visible on 
every side, clear in the bright moonlight against 
the snowy background. Every moment their 
number seemed to increase ; she supposed there 
must be a score at least, if not more. 

She thought swiftly, desperately, wondering 
how to combat both the cold and the wolves, 
and an idea came to her. Her gift of dancing 
that had made Hermy Hagen so insistent on 
securing her services for his dance-hall might 
be of value now. For if it were true that wolves 
were too cowardly to attack anyone in move¬ 
ment along the trail, perhaps other kinds of 
movement might be equally efficacious in keep¬ 
ing them away. Besides, movement of some sort 
was becoming necessary, for she could feel the 
deadly chill of the bitter Arctic cold striking to 
her heart. 

A wolf ran out from the shelter of the trees 
and stood looking at her. She shouted and 
waved her arms and it vanished instantly, but 
she was aware that on every side the pack was 
t drawing closer, and on every side she could see 
fierce eyes gleaming redly and grey forms slinking 
to and fro across the snow. 

It was as though the forest were alive with 
them, as though the frozen earth had come 
sudden y to life with these grey shapes of grisly 
death. She began to dance, standing there 
before the tent in the bright moonlight, treading 
the hard, frozen snow as though it had been 
the polished boards of some glittering ballroom. 

To and fro she moved, and at last warmth 
began to return to her stiff and half-frozen 
limbs. She flung off her long fur coat, no longer 
needing its protection, and danced on, and from 
within Seton cried out very loudly :— 

" My God ! What are you doing ? " 

For an awful fear had come upon him that 
the imminence of so terrible a danger had driven 
her out of her mind. She answered, pausing for 
a moment:—■ 

" I must keep myself warm, and perhaps if I 
keep on moving about the wolves will be too 
frightened to come any nearer." 

She resumed her dance—her dance of terror 
and of death. To and fro she went, now slow, 
now fast. From within Seton watched her with 
wonder and with awe, and with all the.bitter 
torture of his helplessness, and from the shelter 
of the trees the wolves, crouching in the snow, 
watched, and were afraid with the fear that wild 
things feel of the unknown and the strange. 

An hour passed and still she danced, back¬ 
wards and forwards, to and fro, .her feet light 
upon the frozen snow that flew up in little puffs 
from beneath her tread, the moon serene in the 
sky above. Now and again a wolf would throw 
back his head |MfJ, howl, long and loud, the 
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i,r AN HOUR PASSED AND STILL SHE DANCED.” 


sound echoing weirdly through the immense 
and awful stillness of those vast solitudes* 

Another hour passed and she still danced on. 
Within the tent the stove was growing cold, for 
there was no more wood left* Without, some 
of the wolves had come into the open and sat 
now in a sort of circle, strange and grisly spec¬ 
tators of that strange wiki dance in the moonlight 
and the snow. They were still afraid, however, 
and showed as yet no signs of making a rush, 
though she dared not stop even for a moment. 
Occasionally one or tire oth^r would emit one 
of their long-drawn howls, and .victim would 


answer, and another answer that* Once or twice, 
too, they broke into a wild and dreadful chorus, 
all baying together, but she neither hesitated 
nor faltered, still dancing without pause or rest* 
The moon drew slowly on towards her setting. 
The lights of the aurora grew pale and died away, 
and now all the wolf pack had come out from 
the shelter of the trees. In a circle all about her 
they sat and crouched with foamy jaws and 
eyes of lire, and watched intently that strange 
dancing figure which never for one moment 
paused, and whose staggering, reeling movements 
might for an they ioiew conceal some great peril. 
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but upon whom they were all prepared to launch 
themselves if, for one instant even, movement 
ceased, 

With faltering limbs and failing mind, dazed 
and exhausted, still she danced, still her feet 
moved mechanically on the frozen snow, still 
every movement preserved its rhythm and its 
time. She was barely conscious now, but yet 
the idea persisted that she must dance—dance 
*—dance. 

She thought sometimes that she was back in 
Hermy Hagen's da nee-hall, and then it would 
seem to her that she was a schoolgirl again, once 
more in the old classroom where she and the 
other children had practised their first steps* 
She seemed to see again the smiling old white- 
haired teacher who used to beam approval on 
their efforts and clap his hands to give them the 
right time, only it puzzled her that he had now 
such bright, fierce eyes like hot coals and little 
flecks of foam upon his 
jaws. 

Slowly the minutes 
passed, and the hours, 
and still that dread* 
ful dance continued and 
ceased not. The moon 
sank to the horizon, the 
stars paled and went 
out; in the cast there 
showed the first signs of 
the coming of the tardy 
sun. and still up and 
down, to and fro, back¬ 
wards and forwards, went 
Elsie, reeling and stagger¬ 
ing but still upright, her 
feet keeping unconscious 
measure on the hard and 
frozen ground* 

One by one the wolves 
slunk back to seek other 
prey* for what they had 
not dared by night they 
would not venture by 
day. In vain Seton called 
to her. She did not hear, 
she did not heed* She 
still danced staggeringly 
on, for it seemed to her 
that if she slopped she 
died and another with 
her, and when, before the 
sun was fairly up, help 
came at last she was still 
dancing on. 

It was a sergeant and 
a trooper of the Nbrth- 
West Mounted Police who 
came; for the arrival 
of the dogs without a 
driver had been at once 
reported to them and 
a patrol had started 
immediate! y t since it 


was not difficult to guess that some accident 
had happened. 

Wonderingly, for indeed never 1 had even that 
wild north land seen such a sight, they paused 
for a moment to watch her and td point out to 
each other the wolf tracks that vrere plainly to 
be seen all about and around the tent. Then, 
coming nearer to the dancing girl, who never 
heeded them, and was indeed not conscious of 
their presence, the sergeant threw a blanket 
round her and lifted her in his arms and carried 
her into the tent 

" Gosh," he said, as he laid her gently down, 
44 if she ain't asleep." 

Seton, though in not much better case, for 
the strain of that awful night had been as 
severe, though in a different way, for him as for 
Elsie, was able to describe briefly what had 
happened. By noon they were both safe in the 
Dawson City hospital, and there it was they 
held tlieir honeymoon, there that 
Seton courted and won the love 
of the wife who had saved him 
after so strange a fashion, from 
there that they issued presently, 
healed in l>ody, content in mind, 
one in spirit and affection. 


‘he lifted her in ms arms and carried tier into 
THE tent/' 
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CHATS WITH CHILDREN. 

IV—THE LEATHERSKIN TRIBE. 

BY 

A. CONAN DOYLE 


ADDY I 99 said the elder boy. 
44 Have you seen wild 
Indians ? 99 
99 Yes, boy." 

44 Have you ever scalped 
one ? ” 

44 Good 
44 Has 

you ? ” asked Dimples. 

“ Silly ! ” said Laddie. 

44 If Daddy had been scalped 
he wouldn’t have all that 
hair on his head — unless 
perhaps it grew again ! ” 

“ He has none hair on 
the very top,” said Dimples, 
hovering over the low chair 
in which Daddy was sitting. 

” They didn’t scalp you, 
did they, Daddy ? ” asked 
Laddie, with some anxiety. 

" I expect Nature will 
scalp me some of these 
days.” 

Both boys were keenly in¬ 
terested. Nature presented 
itself as some rival chief. 

'‘When?” asked Dimples, 
eagerly, with the evident in¬ 
tention of being present. 

Daddy passed his fingers 
ruefully through his thinning 
locks. 44 Pretty soon, I ex¬ 
pect,” said he. 

” Oo ! ” said the three 
children. Laddie was re¬ 
sentful and defiant, but the 
two younger ones were ob¬ 
viously delighted. 

“ But I say, Daddy, you said we should have 
an Indian game after tea. You said it when 
you wanted us to be so quiet after breakfast. 
You promised, you know.” 

It doesn’t do to break a promise to children. 
Daddy rose somewhat wearily from his comfort¬ 
able chair and put his pipe on the mantelpiece. 
First he held a conference in secret with Uncle 


Pat, the f most ingenious of playmates. Then 
he returned to the children. 44 Collect the 
tribe,” said he. 44 There is a Council in a quarter 
of an hour in the big room. Put on your 
Indian dresses and arm yourselves. The great 
Chief will be there 1 ” 

Sure enough when he entered the big room a 
quarter of an hour later the trib^ of the Leather- 
skins had assembled. There 
were four of them, for little 
rosy Cousin John from next 
door always came in for an 
Indian game. They had all 
Indian dresses with high 
feathers and wooden clubs 
or tomahawks. Daddy was 
in his usual untidy tweeds, 
but carried a rifle. He was 
very serious when he entered 
the room, for one should be 
very serious in a real good 
Indian game. Then he raised 
his rifle slowly over his head 
in greeting, and the four 
childish voices rang out in 
the war-cry. It was a pro¬ 
longed wolfish howl which 
Dimples had been known to 
offer to teach elderly ladies 
in hotel corridors. 41 You 
can’t be in our tribe without 
it, you know. There is none 
body about. Now just try 
once if you can do it.” At 
this moment there are half- 
a-dozen elderly people wan¬ 
dering about England who 
have been made childrcnonce 
more by Laddie and Dimples. 
44 Hail to the tribe ! ” cried Daddy. 

44 Hail, Chief ! ” answered the voices. 

44 Red Buffalo ! ” 

44 Here ! ” cried Laddie. 

44 Black Bear ! ” 

44 Here ! ” cried Dimples. 

44 White Butterfly ! ” 

44 Go on, you silly squaw ! ” growled Dimples. 
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** Here*" said Baby, 

if Prairie Wolf ! " 

14 Here," said little four-year-old John. 

M The muster is complete. Make a circle 
round the camp-fire and we shall drink the fire¬ 
water of the Palefaces and smoke the pipe of 
peace," 

That was a fearsome joy. The fire-water 
was ginger-ale drunk out of the bottle, which 
was gravely passed from hand to hand. At 
no other time had they ever drunk like that, 
and it made an occasion of it which was increased 
by the owlish gravity of Daddy. Then he lit 
his pipe and it was passed also from one tiny 
hand to another, Laddie taking a hearty suck 
at it, which set him coughing, while Baby only 
touched the end of the amber with her little 


pink lips. There was dead silence until it had 
gone round and returned to its owner. 

-< Warriors of the Leathers kins, why have we 
come here ? ,J asked Daddy, fingering his ride. 

if Hurapty Dumpty," said little John, and 
the children ah began to laugh, but the por¬ 
tentous gravity of Daddy brought them back 
to the warrior mood, 

,r The Prairie Wolf has spoken truly* 1 ' said 
Daddy, " A wicked Paleface called Humpty 
Dumpty has taken the prairies which once 
belonged to the Leathers kins and is naw camped 
upon them and hunting our buffaloes. What shall 
be his fate ? Let each w r arrior speak in turn." 

rf Tell him he has jolly well got to clear out/' 
said Laddie. 

M That's not Indian talk/' cried Dimples, 
with all his soul in the game* 11 Kill him, 
great Chief—him and his squaw, too/' The 
two younger warriors merely laughed and little 
John repeated " Humpty Dumpty ! " 


**3 

" Quite right ! Remember the villain's name ! ** 
said Daddy* n Now, then, the whole tribe 
follows me on the war-trail and we shall teach 
this Paleface to shoot our buffaloes." 

" Look here, we don't want squaws," cried 
Dimples, as Baby toddled at the rear of the 
procession. 44 You stay in the wigwam and 
cook." 

A piteous cry greeted the suggestion* 

41 The White Butterfly will come with us and 
bind up the wounds," said Daddy* 

" The squaws are jolly good as torturers," 
remarked Laddie. 

“ Really, Daddy, this strikes me as a most 
immoral game," said My Lady, who had been 
a sympathetic spectator from a corner, doubt¬ 
ful of the ginger*aJe, horrified at the pipe* 

and delighted at the 
complete absorption 
of the children. 

" Rather ! " said 
the great Chief, with 
a sad relapse into the 
normal* M I suppose 
that is why they 
love it so. Now, 
then, warriors, we 
go forth on the war* 
trail* One whoop all 
together before we 
start. Capital I Fob 
low me, now,* one 
behind the other. 
Not a sound 1 If 
one gets separated 
from the others let 
him give the cry of 
a night owl and the 
others will answer 
with the squeak of 
the prairie lizard/' • 
What sort of a 
squeak, please ? " 
“Oh, any old 
squeak will do* You 
don't walk. Indians 
trot on the war-path. 
If you sec any man hiding in a bush kill him at 
once, but don't stop to scalp him-- 1 ' 

“ Really, dear t ** from the corner. 

" The great Queen would rather that you 
scalp him. Now, then I All ready ! Start ! " 

Away went the line of figures, Daddy stooping 
with his rifle at the trail, Laddie and Dimples 
armed with axes and toy pistols, as tense and 
serious as any Redskins could be. The other 
two rather more irresponsible but very much 
absorbed all the same* The little line of absurd 
figures wound in and out of the furniture, 
and out on to the lawn, and round the laurel 
bushes, and into the yard, and back to the 
clump of trees* There Daddy stopped and 
lietd up his hand with a face that froze the 
children. 

" Are all here ? " he asked* 

44 Yes, yes/' 

" Hush, warriors ! No sound. There is an 
enemy scout in the bushes ahead* Stay with 
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me, you two. You, Red Buf¬ 
falo, and you, Black Bear, 
crawl forward and settle him. 

See that he makes no sound. 

What you do must be quick 
and sudden, When ail is 
clear give the cry of the 
wood-pigeon, and we will p^in 
you/' 

The two warriors crawled. 
off in most desperate earnest. 

Daddy leaned on his gun and 
winked at the Lady, who still 
hovered fearfully in the back¬ 
ground like a dear hen whose 
chickens were doing wonder¬ 
ful and unaccountable things. 

The two younger Indians 
slapped each other and 
giggled. Presently there came 
the " coo ** of a wood-pigeon 
from in lront. Daddy and 
the tribe moved forward to 
where the advance guard were 
waiting in the bushes* 

" Great Chief, we could find no scout, 
Laddie. 

" There was none person to kill/' added 
Dimples, 

The Chief was not surprised, since the scout 
had been entirely of his own invention, ft 
would not do to admit it, however, 

" Have you found his trail ? " he asked, 

" No, Chief/' 

" Let me look/ 1 Daddy hunted round with 
a look of preternatural sagacity about him. 
" Before the snows fell a man passed here with 
a red head, grey clothes, and a squint in his 
left eye. His trail shows that his brother has 
a grocer s shop and his wife smokes cigarettes 
on the sly/* 

" Oh, Daddy, how could you read all that ? *' 
" It’s easy enough, my son f w r hen you get 
the knack of it* But look here, we are Indians 
on the war-trail, and don't you forget it if you 
value your scalp t Aha, here is Humpty 
Dumpty's trail ! " 

Uncle Pat had laid down a paper trail from 
this point, as Daddy well knew ; so now the 
children were off like a little pack of eager 
harriers, following in and out among the bushes. 
Presently they had a rest. 

" Great Chief, why does a wheked Paleface 
leave paper wherever he goes ? " 

Daddy made a great effort. 

" He teare up the wicked letters he has 
written. Then he writes others even wickeder 
and tears them up in turn. You can see for 
yourself that he leaves them wherever he goes. 
Now. warriors, come along ! " 

Uncle Pat had dodged all over the limited 
garden, and the tribe followed his trail. Finally 
they stopped at a gap in the hedge which leads 
into the field. There was a little wooden hut 
in the field, where Daddy used to go and put 
up a printed cardboard ; “ WORKING/' He 
found it a very good dodge when he wanted a 
quiet smoke and a nap. Usually there was 


nothing else in the field, but this time the Chief 
pushed the whole tribe hurriedly behind the 
hedge, and whispered to them to look carefully 
out between the branches. 

In the middle of the field a tripod of sticks 
supported a kettle* At each side of it “was a 
hunched-up figure in a coloured blanket. Unde 
Pat had done his work skilfully and well, 

" You must get them before they can reach 
their rifles/' said the Chief, 44 What about their 
horses ? Black Bear, move down the hedge and 
bring back word about their horses* If you see 
none give three whistles." 

The whistles were soon heard, and the ’warrior 
returned. 

" If the horses had been there, what would 
you have done ? ,J 

lf Scalped them I ** said Dimples. 
fl Silly ass ! JJ said Laddie. 14 Who ever heard 
of a horde’s scalp ? You would stampede them." 

1,1 Of course," said the Chief* “ If ever you 
see a horse grazing, you crawl up to it, spring 
on its back, and then gallop aw T ay with your head 
looking under its neck and only your foot to be 
seen. Don't you forget it. But we must 
scupper these rascals on our hunting-grounds/' 

" Shall we crawl up to them ? ,J 
11 Yes, crawl up. Then when I give a whoop 
rush them* Take them alive. I wish to have 
a word with them first* Carry them into the 
hut. Go ! 

Away went the eager little figures, the chubby 
babes and the two lithe, active boys, Daddy 
stood behind the bush watching them. They 
kept a line and tip-toed along to the camp of 
the strangers. Then on the Chiefs signal they 
burst into a cry and rushed wildly with waving 
weapons into the camp of the Palefaces. A 
moment later the two pillow-made trappers 
were being dragged off into the hut by the 
whooping warriors. They were up-ended in one 
corner when the Chief entered, and the victorious 
Indians were dancing about in front of them. 
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“ Anybody wounded ? " asked the Chief. 

“ No, no/' 

" Have you tied their hands ? " 

With perfect gravity Red Buffalo made move¬ 
ments behind each of the pillows. 

" They are tied, great Chief." 
f< What shall we do with them ?•" 

" Cut off their, heads ! " shrieked Dimples, 
who was always the most bloodthirsty of the 
tribe, though in private life he had been known 
to weep bitterly over a squashed caterpillar. 

“ The proper thing is to tie them to a stake,” 
said Lacjdie* 

V What do you mean by killing ourjbuffaloes ? " 
asked Daddy, severely. 

The prisoners preserved a sulky silence. 

“ Shall I shoot the green one ? " asked Dimples, 
presenting his wooden pistol. 

" Wait a bit! " said the Chief. " We had 
best keep one as a hostage and send the other 
back to say that unless the Chief of the Palefaces 

pays a ransom within three days-" 

But at that moment, as a great romancer 
used to say, a strange thing happened. There 
was the sound of a turning key and the whole 
tribe of the Leatherskins was locked into the 
hut. A moment later a dreadful face appeared 
at the window, a face daubed with mud and 


overhung with grass, which drooped down from 
under a soft cap. The weird creature danced in 
triumph, and then stooped to set a light to some 
paper and shavings near the window. 

“ Heavens ! " cried the Chief. " It is Yellow 
Snake, the ferocious Chief of the Bottlenoses ! " 

Flame and smoke were rising outside. It was 
excellently done and perfectly safe, but too 
much for the younger warriors. The key turned, 
the door opened, and two tearful babes were in 
the arms of the kneeling Lady. Red Buffalo and 
Black Bear were of sterner stuff. 

" I’m not frightened. Daddy," said Laddie, 
though he looked a little pale. 

" Nor me," cried Dimples, hurrying to get 
out of the hut. 

" We'll lock the prisoners up with no food, 
and have a council of war upon them in the 
morning," said the Chief. " Perhaps we’ve done 
enough to-day." 

" I rather think you have," said the Lady, as 
she soothed the poor little sobbing figures. 

" That's the worst of having kids to play," 
said Dimples. " Fancy having a squaw in a 
war-party ! " 

" Never mind, we’ve had a jolly good Indian 
game," said Laddie, as the sound of a distant 
bell called them all to the nursery tea. 


ACROSTICS. 


With Acrostic No. 49, printed below, our ninth series 
of six acrostics begins. Prizes to the value of twelve 
guineas will be awarded to the most successful solvers. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 49. 


6. We much suspect that nowadays 
Such chaperon may 44 go her wayB. M 

7. An Austrian, a Turk, a Hun, 

A Bulg&r too, just now is one. GEEGEE. 


Bor here at earliest dawn your fruit and flowers: 
Or see the opera till the night’s small hours. 

]. As substitul e for boot most useful found. 

2. Engaged to Hamlet, then insane, then drowned. 

3. For this is given the Victoria Cross. 

4 . Maker of peace : his death was Europe’s loss. 

5. The earliest t'ing by all musicians learned. 

6. By summer’s buu to this your face is turned. 

KING COLE. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 60. 

In happier days the children flew 
With spade and bucket to the first; 

But now their last is sadly marred 
By fear that Hun may do his worst. 

1. To see one, to your window haste ; 

Or some may find it round their waist. 

2. To question it’s a vain affair, 

Though some have said it answers 4 4 Where T ” 

3. At Woolwich is a mighty one, 

And here you’re sure to find a gun. 

4. A word would seem to be most right. 

But half will do to fill the light. 

*. Though water all about it stand. 

We safely say that it is land. 


Answers to Acrostics 49 and 60 should be addressed to 
the Acrostic Editor, The Strand Magazine, Southampton 
Street. Strand , London , W.C. 2, and must arrive not later 
than by the first post on August 9th. 

The answer to each acrostic must be on a separate piece 
of paper ; at the foot of each answer every solver should 
write his pseudonym and nothing else. This pseudonym 
should be limited to one word. 

Two answers may be sent to any or every light. 


Answer to No. 48. 


1. 

M 

a z i 

M 

2. 

I 

rgent 

I 

3. 

D 

e man 

D 

4. 

S 

h e 

W 

6. 

u 

1 

I 

6. 

M 

i e . 

N 

7. 

M 

nf f e 

T 

8. 

E 

tt 

E 

9. 

R 

eporte 

R 

fit 

2. 

Geraint, 

gum; 

Dem(i), 1 

’ with “ and ”: a 

44 

9 

He” 

between S. 

and In 


Agrigentum ; 

Girgenti. 3. 
is required. ___ 

pane. 7. Curds and whey; Kurds, Wey. 8. Letter^ 
9. Re porter. _ 


For the first light of No. 44 44 Hebraistic ** is also 
accepted, for the third light of this acrostic the pro, er 
answer is 44 Loo,” and for the first light of No. 46 44 Bien ’* 
is a valid akerzivliye. 
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1 l he Ballunatics. 

By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 
Illustrated by G. E. Studdy, 


i. 

AJOR HERBERT, thoroughly 
tired from hard work at the War 
Office* arrived at his cousin's 
country house for a quiet week¬ 
end. Not that Lady Louisa was 
ever very quiet for long, and 
he felt a sharp pang of suspicion 
as she greeted him with sparkling 
eyes and an air of unusual elation." 

<p I am so glad you are here," she said, ** because 
we have got a little spree on to-night. Those 
dear boys at the Barracks will be ofE to the 
Front next week, and they wanted me to get up 
what they call * a rag 1 lor them this evening* 
Of course it is quite an impromptu aSair* just a 
Cinderella dance* fancy dress optional. Some of 
the officers are going to change into costume here ; 
you won't give them away, will you, Alex ? 
It is such a treat for them to get out of khaki/'' 

Major Herbert sighed, and his forehead settled 
into a frown. 

"If you had only told me this, Louisa/ 1 he 
said, " I wouldn't have come. I am just played 
out, and old enough to be hideousl y bored by 
anything of the Idnd. Be prepared for a surly 
visitor, for the very mention of a dance makes 
me feel like a bear with a sore head/’ 

" Oh, I knew you would say that 1 " declared 
Lady Louisa, her young face breaking into fresh 
smiles. " yut I don't mind betting that you 
won t be bored ; nobody ever suffers from that 
complaint at my house. Now you wiU think me 
conceited, but I don't mind, I will have a bet 
with you, If you are bored, I will pay up a 
fiver to your pet charity ; if you are not bored, 
you must give me the same sum for mine. Will 
you take the bet ? " 

" Certainly/* he replied, 44 and I consider the 
fiver as good as won/* 

Lady Louisa drew a chair forward into which 
he sank gratefully, and continued talking as she 
poured out tea under the copper beech. 

" There are quite a number of jokes on over 
to-night,’* she told her gloomy relative. If I 
have told civilians that comic costumes will be 
the rm>st welcome, as we want to cheer up our 
fighting men. There are two of the quaintest 
brothers living in this neighbourhood, Mr. Francis 
and Ferdinand Basket, They are fat round twins 
of fifty-five. We never thought for a moment 
they would accept the dance invitation, but they 


seem delighted to come, I am now told by Basil 
that they have thought out most original cos¬ 
tumes: they are coming as captive balloons l 
I don't know if they will rely on their own figures 
for the illusion, but it seems to be causing a good 
deal of amusement at the Barracks." 

" Oh, so Basil is here l ” remarked Major Her¬ 
bert* as if the presence of Lady Louisa's young 
nephew somewhat condoned the fact that she 
was giving a dance in war-time, 

" Not only Basil, but David too/' she declared. 
" So with both my nephews quartered here I had 
to think out some entertainment, hadn't I ? ” 
He grudgingly assented, as a servant came 
across the lawn with a telegram for Lady Louisa, 
Her face fell as she read the message. 

Ji It is all spoilt I ” she cried, " Basil and 
David have been called away unexpectedly. 
Isn't that too cruel ? I believe you will win your 
bet now. After such a disappointment I doi/t 
feel I shall be able to keep up anyone's spirits/ 

IL 

The dance was in full swing, and despite her 
prophecy. Lady Louisa, as usual, made a brilliant 
hostess. She introduced just the right people, 
and allowed no one to be a wallflower, except 
Major Herbert, who declined to be sociable. 

Suddenly two of the strangest figures ever seen 
appeared in the doorway* and a loud voice 
announced : " The Ballunatics/ 1 

Lady Louisa absolutely gasped. She could not 
believe that Francis and Ferdinand Basket would 
ever achieve such a triumph in the way of cos¬ 
tume, Their usually plump figures were entirely 
concealed by large artificial balloons, and their 
faces hidden behind absurd smiling masks, with 
abnormally large heads. They trailed behind 
them a series of ropes which proved most dis¬ 
concerting in a ballroom. The dance music was 
just commencing with the first extra, and before 
anyone else started, the Ballunatics took the 
flejor. Together they danced In a way which 
set the whole room in a roar. They rocked 
together like swaying balloons in a gale, the 
ropes swirling round in a way which effectually 
kept the floor clear. When their performance 
concluded, it w r as applauded as vociferously as 
any turn in a 44 Revue." 

"Why, they arc simply grand! 1 * declared 
Lady Louisa, as she saw Major Herbert laughing 
for the first 'tiEifljnaalways looked upon 
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them as such a sober couple. I can't think how 
they can move so nimbly at their age." 

She had hardly said the words before two more 
arrivals were announced ; " Mr, Francis and Mr, 
Ferdinand Basket. 11 

They wondered why she stared at them for a 
moment Speechlessly, and their prim faces grew 


evening. We are sorry, Lady Louisa, that you 
gave credit to^the story ; we considered you would 
have known us better/' 

She duly apologized, then turned ttTher cousin 
with a bewildered air. 

11 Who are the Ballunatics ? " she asked. 
" just look how they are going on/* 



anxious ; they feared they had done wrong by 
coming in discreet evening dress. 

<J I thought you were those two balloons/' said 
Lady Louisa, when she recovered her breath. 

The Basket brothers drew themselves up and 
inflated their chests with dignity, 

Jl We know," they said, " that an absurd 
rumour spread through the Barracks that we 
were going to make fools o£ ourselves this 


One of the pair had piled up some chairs which 
the other was mounting as if to make an effort 
to ascend, just as tills pantomime was in full 
swing, a heated and anxious arrival rushed 
unannounced into the room, 

" David/' cried Lady Louisa, "how lovely to see 
you ! I thought you and Basil were called away/' 
Her nephew drew her aside with a niys- 
tcrious air. Original from • 
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" Look here, aunt." he said, " Basil and I 
were really in the neighbourhood all the time on 
the track of spies. There are two men under 
suspicion. Now you have got all the officers 
here from the Barracks ; what would you say 
if we told you that these two strangers, calling 
themselves H The Ballunatics/are making merry 
as a blind, and have really come on a deadly 
errand ? ,J 

The frightened hostess clutched liis arm, 

<f What do you mean ? " she whispered, 
* f How could they harm us ? M 

*' By suddenly turning a Little tap inside the 
balloon which surrounds them, and letting 
forth poison gas, which would prevent any 
of these chaps here ever seeing any fighting 
again," 

" But they would kill themselves into the 
bargain," she replied, disbelieving so sensational 
a statement. 

" Not if under those grinning masked faces 
they are wearing their gas helmets for their 
personal protection/* 

He had not time to say more, for the dancers 
were flocking out to the inviting gardens. An 
awful terror seized the youthful hostess Here 
were all these lives practically in her hands j she 
must save them at any cost. As far as her own 
safety was concerned she had no fear* 

The Ballunatics were still at the far end of the 


room, talking to a little group of people now 
slowly moving towards the door. 

|c David/* she said. 11 I will detain these men 
in the ballroom, and the moment the others come 
out, shut the door and bolt it; don't let anyone 
enter again until 1 ring." 

She gave David no time to argue, and just as 
the Ballunatics would have passed. ,she took 
each by the arm with a most charming smile, and 
drew them in again as if to impart a confidence. 
Then the door dosed, and she realized she was 
alone with these alarming strangers. 

<f I have something private to say to you/* 
sbei told them. " but I suppose T can't ask you 
to sit down, your costumes hardly permit of 
Such a luxury / 1 

They nodded their great goblin-like heads, 
and she thought she traced a German accent as 
they murmured together that she did them an 
honour, 

" It is just this/ 1 she said. “ I know' what 
you are, and why you have come here. You wilt 
never be allowed out of this room until you have 
removed the deadly machinery with which you 
intend to pcison my guests. 1 realize I am at 
your mercy, that you can kill me with a move¬ 
ment of your hands, but I am determined to 
protect those beneath my roof/* 

The Bat lunatics appeared to tremble under 
their trappings. They drew back with a 



"the door closed, and she realized she was alone with these 
, v AjlSyrming strangers* Ongin 31 from 
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clatter of ropes, and flung up their hands des¬ 
pairingly. 

“ My lady,” "they cried. " you misjudge us. 
We are innocent men, we wish no harm.” 

" Then/' she said, “it cannot hurt you to 
remove the balloons.” 

" We are rather scantily clad beneath/' replied 
the boldest of the two* “ Pray let us retire to a 
dressing-room for this ordeal 11 

" Oh, no! " said Lady Louisa, firmly, though 
her heart sank as she felt the delicacy of her 
position* " I am not going to give you a chance 
to escape.” 

The argument ceased with a sudden movement 
of a curtain, as Major Herbert, who had concealed 
himself, strode forward. 

“ I overhead what David said to you, Louisa," 
he began, " and I think you had better leave me 
to deal with these gentlemen/' 

"Oh, you fool, you fool 3 " she murmured, under 
her breath, realizing that here at least was a 
man worth destroying* Already she fancied she 
smelt a faint whiff of gas* 

But Major Herbert did not look quite such a 
fool as he drew a revolver from his pocket. 

“ Now. you fellows/' he said, off with those 
clothes, or I shoot/' 

The Ball Hilaries at the sight of the revolver 
ftdl on their fat knees, and with loud weeping 
began unwinding the ropes round their waists. 
The inflated substance became looser, and two 
slim figures gradually wriggled their way out 
of the encasement* Then, with a war-whoop, 
the released Rallunatics joined hands and wildly 
danced round the Major and his now almost 
hysterical companion. They were none other than 
Basil and a young lieutenant, who only a week 
before had vowed to take Lady Louisa in, before 


they left the neighbourhood* for she, with her 
love for betting, had laid them tyro to one the 
thing was impassible. With the aid of David's 
story they had certainly succeeded in giving their 
astonished hostess a very unpleasant five minutes. 
But Lady Louisa was what they called a " sport," 
or they would never have dared to concoct the 
hoax which made the evening a phenomenal 
success. Everyone outside had by this time 
heard the rumour, which David, an accomplice, 
took care to circulate. 

" Don't end it here/' entreated Basil, “ For 
goodness' sake smuggle us out of the window, and 
let your visitors think we have been mysteriously 
arrested* You can say the story Is to be kept 
out of the papers since no harm has been done* 
We will make sure that the whole neighbourhood 
is under the impression that the Ballunatics were 
shot at dawn: people love a sensation* We 
will sneak in as late guests* and for once hear a 
real opinion of ourselves/’ 

So Lady Louisa let them have their way, and 
in her county she is now looked upon as the most 
courageous woman of her time, one who tackled 
two dangerous spies without turning a hair. 

Major Herbert* somewhat sheepishly* handed 
his cousin a fiver at breakfast. 

41 One cannot be bored*" lie said* " when a 
spice of danger creeps into a night of frivolity* 
Besides, Basil and his young friend ought to go 
on the stage when the war is over. Their antics 
gave me the first good laugh I have enjoyed for 
many a day." 

" We certainly made things hum last night/’ 
acknowledged Lady Louisa, as she took the 
money for her Red Cross hospital. " 1 told 
you* didn't I, Alex ? that it was never dull 
here l" 
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The Most Useful 
Invention or Discovery 

Since 1850. 


A SYMPOSIUM. 

Sir Martin Conway — Sir William Crookes, O.M. — Mr. Will Crooks, 
M.P. — Sir James Crichton * Browne — Sir Arthur Conan Doyle — Mrs. 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett — Mr. Frederic Harrison — Dr. Horton — Mr. 
H. M. Hyndman — Sir Harry Johnston — Mr. Coulson Kernahan — Lord 
Leverhulme — Sir Oliver Lodge — Sir John McClure — Prof. Flinders 
Petrie — Lord Rayleigh, O.M. — Lady Ritchie — Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
— Sir Frederick Treves, Bart — Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell — Father 
Bernard Vaughan — Bishop Welldon — Mr. H. G. Wells — Mr. Richard 
Whiteing — Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C. — Sir James Yoxall, M.P. 


HE boundary between Invent*on 
and Discovery is difficult to fix 
exactly, for the first often grows 
out of the second, as Electric 
Traction, Wireless Te egraphy, 
the Electric Light out of the 
experimental discoveries of men 
like Faraday, and the Gramo¬ 
phone, the Microphone, the Telephone, and the 
Dictaphone out of the wave theory of sound. 
Such appliances as the X-Rays might be placed 
in both categories, as might Refrigeration as 
applied to cold storage. In fact, several cor¬ 
respondents have classed " Wireless " as a 
discovery, yet it is also an invention. Yet there 
is a distinction. It is seen plainly when the 
Typewriter is compared with the Antiseptic 
Treatment of Disease, when the Aeroplane is 
set beside the discovery of Radium, and is quite 
well enough marked for our present purpose, 
which is to focus public attention upon the vast 
importance of Invention and Research, and to 
turn the thoughts of the rising generation to 
matters which are likely to be of ever increasing 
importance to the nation. 

Sir Harry Johnston, K.C.B., the famous 
African explorer and administrator, writes: 

* I cannot bring myself to cite only one of the 
inventions of the last sixty years as the most 
useful or beneficent. I prefer to adopt your list 
of inventions, such as the Telephone, Wireless 
Telegraphy, Aviation, Submarine NaWgation, 


the Turbine, the Gramophone, the Typewriter, 
the Dictaphone, the Caisson, the Kinematograph, 
Electric Traction, the Motor-car, the Sewing- 
machine, the Incandescent Gas-mantle, the 
Electric Light—to mention only a few—dis¬ 
coveries such as Evolution, the Polarization of 
Light, Instantaneous Photography, the X-Rays, 
Petrol, Radium, the Finsen Light, the Antiseptic 
Treatment of Disease, Inoculation, the use of 
Anaesthetics, Refrigeration, the Products of 
Coal-tar, and to add to it the Bicycle and the 
Pianola. 

" These two additions are not equal in im¬ 
portance. The Pianola is a rich man's luxury, 
though through the goodness of rich men it is 
being made applicable to many a congregation 
of sick and wounded at the present time ; but 
the Bicycle has been such a boon to mankind 
that there ought to be bicycle votive chapels in 
our greater churches." 

The list which Sir Harry Johnston adopts 
in toto fills Mr. George Bernard Shaw with scorn 
of our own and the nation’s ignorance, and calls 
forth a characteristic exhibition of Shavian 
humour. 

" The most significant modern discovery'." 
writes the author of " Man and Superman," " is 
that Cabinet Ministers and editors of popular 
papers never know anything of history, even of 
the history of their own lifetimes. For example. 
The Strand Mazarine believes that Turbines 
(120 b.c.), Typewriters, Sewing Machines (1700 
here and 28sp m America), Evolution (1700), 
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for their beneficent influence those 
mainly connected with the names of ■ 
Pasteur and Lister receive most votes 
from the distinguished people ques¬ 
tioned. Mr. Frederic Harrison, one of 
the last stirvivors of the Grand Old 
Men of the Victorian Age. claims, 
whilst choosing as the most useful 
invention the manifold adaptations 




the Polarization of Light (Newton}, the 
Antiseptic Treatment of Disease* and 
Inoculation (submitted to by Voltaire 
and Catherine the Great), are among 
the novelties of the last fifty years, 

4 ' I conclude that 
the greatest inven¬ 
tion of our time is 
Compulsory Educa¬ 
tion as a method 
of producing Invin¬ 
cible Ignorance." 

We only regret 
that " G.&S." did 
not go farther, and 
claim Aviation for 
that remote period 
in history when michael faraday 
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Daedalus and Icarus made their celebrated 
flights, Refrigeration for the Ice Age which 
preserved the mammoth for inspection if not 
for rations, and name Jonah as the first dis¬ 
coverer of Submarine Navigation. 

Among the outstanding discoveries notable 


</** /%»AifcjV *i**t^v***j lMZ>J 

,/K~— 


of Electric Force/’ that " the most beneficent 
discovery has been the various modes of com¬ 
bating disease and se¬ 
curing health—aseptic, 
anesthetic. X-rays, in¬ 
oculation, bacteriology, 

Tadiology, microLogy, 
electric pathology. It 
is impossible to isolate 
any one of these new 
instruments of medicine 
and surgery. All co¬ 
operate. 

" The mitigation of thomas edison* 
disease, the conserving p\oUk c*4*rwoe& & Vndtrwood. 

Original from 
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CHARLES DARWIN- EDWARD 3ENNEK. 


LOUIS PASTEUR* 


LORD LISTER, 
J*hotQ miitt A My. 


of health, the increased longevity of mankind, 
transcend all material inventions and practical 
discoveries, for they enlarge the moral, affective* 
and spiritual development of human civilization.' 1 

Lord Rayleigh, O.ftL, a former President of 
the Royal Society as welt as recipient of the 
Nobel Prize for Physics in rpoq, endorses this 
verdict by his choice : " Pasteur's discoveries 

respecting fermentation and disease, leading to 
Lister's work, etc." 

Sir James Crichton-Browne, the great specialist, 
follows with like testimony to the value of this 
epoch-making discovery, 44 The most beneficent 
discovery since 1850 has been Antiseptic Surgery 
by Lord Lister—life and pain saving, alike in 
peace and war." 

Sir Martin Conway, the eminent Alpinist and 
explorer of the Himalayas, takes a similar line. 

" All inventions," he writes, " which have 
increased the speed of intercommunication 
between men have united .to 
enable that closer co-ordination 
of individuals into social units, 
and the building up of social 
units into greater social organ¬ 
isms whereby the great develop¬ 
ment of organized mankind has 
been enabled in our days to 
advance. Whether this social 
development is an advantage to 
the individual human being 
remains uncertain. We cannot 
therefore yet say whether the 
inventions connected with steam 
and electricity are or are not 
beneficent." 


Then he adds : 44 The only certainly beneficent 
inventions of the last hundred years are those 
by which suffering has been reduced and health 
improved. Chief among these are Anaesthetic 
and Antiseptic Methods of Surgery—in fact, the 
inventions and discoveries that have come out 
of the laboratories where Vivisection has been 
used for purposes of research* 11 

Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, V,C.. makes 
an identical choice. The distinguished soldier, 
who saw war at close quarters long before igi-j, 
says: 44 I think the most useful invention is 
Mechanical Propulsion in earth, in sky, on sea. 
and under sea ; the most beneficent discovery 
the development of Inoculation and Antiseptic 
Treatment generally against disease, and control 
of Electricity/' 

Sir Frederick Trevcs t Bart., who performed 
the operation for appendicitis on the late King 
Edward, and who saw with his own eyes the 
ravages of war in South 
Africa, adds valuable testi¬ 
mony in the same direction : 



11 The most beneficent discovery 
of the last fifty years was that 
of Antiseptic Surgery by I^ord 
Lister* It has made modem 
surgery and its astounding re¬ 
sults possible* The present war. 
without antiseptic measures, 
would be too horrible and too 
destructive to contemplate." 
Original fftrnWorton, the distinguished 
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Free Church 
preacher, plumps for 
“ Electric Lighting 
as an invention, ” 
and adds: " The 

Antiseptic Treat¬ 
ment of Disease 
seems to me to be 
quite the most valu¬ 
able discovery of the 
last half century," 





Similarly another distinguished 
Nonconformist, Sir John McClure* 

Head Master of Mill HU 1 School* 
chooses Wireless as the most useful 
invention, and, as a discovery, the 
Antiseptic Treatment of Disease, 
adding : " I cannot well separate 
usefulness from beneficence in either 
case," and Professor Flinders Petrie* 
the famous Egyptologist* divides 
his vote between " Vacuum and 
Cokl Storage preservation of food," and M Microbes 
and Prophylactic and Aseptic Treatment/' 
Anaesthetics have been more than once referred 
to already* and they take a high place in the 
voting. Bishop Weltdon, Dean of Manchester* 
writes : " If I ask myself what has been the 

most beneficent discovery of the last fifty or 
sixty years, I cannot doubt that it has bee n the 
discovery of Anaesthetic Medicines. It is indeed 
a little older than fifty or sixty years ; for I 
think Sir James Simpson first made use of 
chloroform as an anaesthetic in 1847, Nothing 
in all history has done so much to relieve human 
suffering, and thereby to facilitate the progress 
of surgery. In the public gardens of Boston, 
U,S*A.» there is, if my memory serves me right, 
a monument which commemorates the first use 



mme, curie. 
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of ether as an anaesthetic in 
the State hospital of Massa- 
chusetts, and on the base are 
inscribed the sacred words 1 
* Neither shah there be any 
more pain.' Hardly any monu¬ 
ment in the world has so 
deeply impressed me as that.” 

Mr, Horace Annesley Vac he 11 * 
whose novel M . The Hill iJ has 
done for his old school, Harrow-, 
what " Tom Brown's School 
Days " did for Rugby, chooses 
" Electric Light, because it 
illumines a thousand avenues leading us on to 
new and better conditions*” and ,f Anaesthetics* 
because they have helped to ameliorate suffering," 

Lady Ritchie, the honoured elder daughter 
ol the great Englishman who w f rote 4t Vanity 
Fair," sends a delightful postcard* on w r hich she 
says : "I have been interested in your inquiry 
and, though I am not able to grasp the many 
problems and facts -which grow- 
more w'ondcrful and dazzling day 
by day as one lives on, I will 
answer from my own point of 
view* which may be that of some 
of my contemporaries. We are not 
always at war, and in peace I am 
inclined to think that the inven¬ 
tion that has been most useful to 
the greatest number in the last 
fifty years is the Bicycle* which is 
for ail conditions of life and people, 
health, work, friendship for town 
and for country places, and which 
benefits the poor no less than the 
more prosperous classes. Then, for discovery* 
the use of Anaesthetics in peace time and war 
time seems to be like light in the darkness of 1 
pain and suffering,” 

At this point Lady Ritchie breaks into a 
charming personal reminiscence, ” Rather to 
my surprise/' she says, ” a nurse I consulted 
suggested Gramophones, and two more backed 
her up, saying the good effect was so w-onderful 
in hospitals. If you would tell me in which 
number of The Strand Magazine the answers 
will be given I should be glad to supply the 
nurses with a copy,” 

Lady Ritchie is the only correspondent who 
gives the gramophone a good word, although, 
as an invention bordering on the uncanny, it 
vies with Wireless Telegraphy itself; but the 
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humble 41 push-bike " 
Is not ’without apolo¬ 
gists in addition to Sit 
Harry Johnston, al¬ 
ready quoted. Another 
greatly revered lady, 
Mrs. Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett, the widow 
of the famous blind 


on time and distance as hindrances to human 
intercourse, and in its addition to the productive 
powers of the race." 

Sir Oliver Lodge, the distinguished scientist 
and Principal of Birmingham University, chooses 
" Aerial Navigation " and " The Electrical 
nature of matter, for both have far-reacliing 
importance not fully foreseen at present." 
Sir William Crookes. <XM. P confessedly one of 
the foremost electricians and 
chemists of the age, makes the 
same choice as Mr. Richard 
Whitcing. He writes; "In my 
opinion the most striking events 
during the last fifty years are the 
invention of the Telephone and the 
discovery of Wireless Telegraphy/' 
The eminence of Sir William 
Crookes himself receives remark¬ 
able testimony in the reply of the 
philosophic Socialist, Mr. H t M, 
Hyndman, who writes ; " The 

most important discovery and 



Postmaster * General, Henry Faw¬ 
cett. agrees with " Anne Thackeray " 
as to the Bicycle. She calls it 14 the 
most useful invention of the last 
fifty years, because it has set 
millions of people free 
to move freely from 
place to place in pur¬ 
suit of occupation, re¬ 
creation, and all other 
activities," These two 
ladies enjoy the sup¬ 
port of Lord Rayleigh, 

O.M., who, in answer to 
t he question, " Which 
is the most useful in¬ 
vention ? " replies; 

*' Perhaps the bicycle/' 

As far as invention 
is concerned, the Aero¬ 
plane and Wireless 
Telegraphy lead, with 
the Telephone and 
Motor Traction close 
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runners-up. Mr. 
Richard Whiteing, 
the philosophical 
author of " No. 5, 
John Street," writes: 
" Out and away the 
Telephone and Wire¬ 
less. The first espe¬ 
cially is as great as 
the locomotive in its 
labour-saving effects 
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invention for the im¬ 
mediate needs of man¬ 
kind is Sir William 
Crookes' exposition 
how to obtain nitrogen 
for land enrichment 
and other purposes 
from the air. This great discovery was mad* 
more than twenty years ago. As it was dut 
to an Englishman, it was, of course, entire! 
neglected by r |>^p Cp^er|i^pent and our people 
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It has been of immense use to Germany during 
the war, and was practically applied by a French 
company (who obtained heavy water power to 
run the necessary machinery) in Norway.'* 

Bishop Welldon says : “ I feel I must say that 
Aeronautical Science is or will be more important 
to humanity than any other scientific achieve¬ 
ment of the past fifty or sixty years. At present 
it is almost necessarily associated in men's 
min ds with the horrors of war. But neither the 
aeroplane nor, I think, the airship, was originally 
meant to be an instrument of destruction ; and 
the aeroplane or the airship, as giving man the . 
command of the one element which had until 
recently defied him, must, in its ultimate influence, 
rank with the printing press and the steamship. 

I only hope an^pray that it may be used for the * 
good and not for the injury of mankind." 

Sir James Crichton-Browne answers :* 44 The 
most useful invention has been the Aeroplane, 
which opens up a new era of locomotion," and 
Mr. H. G. Wells writes : " The most important 
invention since 1850 is the Aeroplane. It is 
revolutionizing naval and military tactics; in 
the end it will revolutionize political ideas and 
open*a new age for mankind." 

Mr! Will Crooks, M.P., a man of the people, 
votes for Wireless Telegraphy as the most 
beneficent discovery, and makes the character¬ 
istic choice, doubtless by reason of his intimate 
knowledge of East-end hospitals and infirmaries, 
of the Finsen Light as the most useful invention. 

Father Bernard Vaughan is the only corre¬ 
spondent who chooses the products of Coal-tar. 
He says: " Coal-tar products', serve so many 
ends—dyes, medicines, antiseptics, and sweetings. 
The by-products of gas-tar are more to come." 
He adds furthet:- V The most beneficent dis¬ 
covery, in some respects, is Wireless Telegraphy. 
Its actio in distans , its annihilation of space, its 
instantaneous call everywhere where installed." 

Sir James Yoxall, M.P., the versatile Secretary 
of the National Union of Teachers and eminent 
connoisseur, makes the distinctive choice of 
" Natural Selection as an explanation of those 
variations which induce evolutionary progress ; 
this has transformed," he adds, " all scientific 
and philosophical thought, but even yet has 
only covered half its future province." Also, 
like Sir Martin Conway, he considers " Motor- 
traction, by quickening locomotion, increasing 
the amount of it, and reducing the amount of 
heavy human toil," to be the most useful 
invention. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle also makes a 44 lonely " 
selection: "I should say Sir Ronald Ross's 
discovery that the mosquito carries the germ of 
malaria is the most beneficent discovery. It 
has made great regions habitable which were 
practically barren before, and has eased much 
suffering." 

Several distinguished correspondents define 
the word 44 discovery " in its broadest sense, 
considering probably that a discovery in the 
realm of ethics is even more important and 


beneficent than one in physical science. Lord 
Leverhulme, the founder of Port Sunlight, 
writes, for instance: " In my opinion the 

greatest discovery of the twentieth century has 
been that making war on peaceful neighbours 
does aot pay, and there is immense hope for the 
future of mankind in this discovery. We are 
greatly indebted to Mr. Norman Angell for 
being the first to call attention to this great fact. 
All peaceful arts will flourish and Discovery 
and Invention will be further stimulated the 
more this great fact is grasped.” 

Mr.' H. G. Wells, 1 too, considers that "The 
most beneficent discovery' is that no single 
nation can hope, in tlie future, to stand alone, 
and must either subdue national pride, self- 
satisfied isolation, and dynastic ambition to the 
common welfare of mankind and the k League of 
Nations—or perish like a rogue beast." 

Mrs. Fawcett, the most eminent Feminist 
in the world to-day, says: ." The most useful 
discovery of the last fifty years is the professional 
and industrial capacity of women, because 
(although it is still only in process of develop¬ 
ment) it is the greatest engine for the prevention 
of waste which mankind has yet made." 

Mr. Coulson Kemahan, author of “ God and 
the Ant," and one of the easiest advocates of 
National Service, fitly closes this Symposium 
by writing : 41 Our world has been revolutionized 
by Invention and Discovery during the last 
fifty or sixty years. Wireless Telegraphy and 
Aviation I always thought would come soon. 
Inoculation as a disease preventive, and Anaes¬ 
thetics as preventives of human suffering, seem 
to me the greatest* blessings of the sort ever 
conferred upon the world. One recalls with 
pride that Jefiner and Lister were British bom. 

44 Incidentally I deplore the fact that, whereas 
in Germany, France, and America scientific 
research is encouraged and sometimes subsi¬ 
dized, in this country, unless a man of science 
has private means, he has often to turn to some¬ 
thing else for a living. Germany's readiness to 
encourage scientific research,- and England's 
neglect to do so, have heavily handicapped us 
in the war. 

44 The most horrible discovery is that human 
nature and a nation can sink to the level of some 
Germans. The greatest discovery is that British 
soldiers can show sacrifice which is almost 
godlike." 

From this Symposium we get some idea how 
large a place the English-speaking race has filled 
in the modern history of Invention and Discovery. 
The war has speeded up all the mechanical 
processes of mankind, and sharpened the wits 
of men to intensive production and the most 
wonderful devices of defence and attack. It 
remains to be seen whether in the coming days 
of peace the lessons learned in war will retain 
their force. Certain it is that the nation which 
values knowledge more than arms will win the 
foremost place in the world. 
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P OU know, the 
longer I live in 
New York, the 
more clearly I 
see that half the trouble 
in tliis bally world is 
caused by the light’ 
hearted and thoughtless 
way in which chappies 
dash off letters of intro¬ 
duction and hand them 
to other chappies to de¬ 
liver to chappies of the third part. It's one of 
those things that make you wish you were living 
in the Stone Age, What I mean to say is, if a 
fellow in those days wanted to give anyone a 
letter of introduction, he had to spend a month 
or so carving it on a large-sized boulder, and the 
chances were that the other chappie got so sick 
of lugging the thing round in the hot sun that 
he dropped it after the first mile. But nowadays 
it s so easy to write letters of introduction that 
everybody does it without a second thought, 
with the result that some perfectly harmless 
cove like myself gets in the soup. The last time 
that happened to me was when the chump 
Cyril Bassington-Bassington came over from 
England with a letter from my Aunt Agatha. 

This chump Bassing ton-Bussing ton would 
seem from contemporary accounts to have 
blown in one morning at seven-forty-five. He 
"was given the respectful raspberry by my man 
Jeeves, and told to try again about three hours 
later, when there would be a sporting chance of 
my having sprung from my bed with a glad cry 
to welcome another day and ail that sort of 
thing. Which was rather decent of Jeeves, by 
the way. for it so happened that there was a 
slight estrangement, a touch of coldness, a bit 
of a row in other words, between us at the 
moment because of some rather priceless purple 
socks which I was wearing against his wishes : 
and a lesser man might easily have snatched at 
the chance of gett ng back at me a bit by loosing 
Cyril into my bedchamber at a moment when I 
couldn't have stood a two-minutes' conversation 
with my dearest pal. You know how it is. The 

1 [ 
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fierce rush of modem 
life* the cheery supper- 
party, the wine when it 
is red. and so forth. 

Well what I mean to 
say is, as far as I'm con¬ 
cerned. what with one 
thing and another, the 
old bean is a trifle slow 
at getting into its stride 
in the morning, and, 
until I have had my early 
cup of tea and brooded on life fora bit absolutely 
und.sturbed, I'm not much of a lad for ihe 
merry chit-chat. 

So Jeeves very sportingly shot Cyril out into the 
Crisp morning air p and didn’t let me know’ of his 
existence till he brought his card, in with my tea. 

" And what might all this be, Jeeves ? ,J I 
said, giving the thing the glassy gaze. 

" The gentleman called to see you earlier in 
the day* sir." 

" Good Lord, Jeeves I You don’t mean to 
say the day starts earljtT than this ? " 

" He desired me to say he would return later, 
si t” 

11 I've never heard of him. Have you ever 
heard of him, Jeeves ? " 

" 1 am familiar with the name Rassington- 
Bassington, sir. There are three branches of 
the Bassington-Rassington family the Shrop¬ 
shire Bussing ton-Bussing to ns, the Hampshire 
Bassington-Bassingtons, and the Kent Rassing- 
ton - Bassingtons. * J 

*' England seems pretty well stocked up with 
Bassington - Bassingtons*" 

Hl Tolerably so, sir/ 1 

ia No chance of a sudden shortage, I mean, 
what ? " 

" Presumably not, sir. 1 ' 

** And what sort of^a specimen is this one ? 11 

" 1 could not say, sir, on such short acquaint¬ 
ance 1 ' 

" Will you give me a sporting two to one, 
Jeeves, judging from what you have seen of him, 
that this chappie is not a blighter or an ex¬ 
crescence l ” . . 
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44 No, sir. I should not care to venture such 
odds." 

44 I knew it % Well, the only thing that remains 
to be discovered is what kind of a blighter he is." 

" Time will tell, sir. The gentleman brought 
this letter for you, sir." 

" What-ho ! What-ho ! What-ho ! I say, 
Jeeves, this is from my Aunt Agatha ! " 

" Indeed, sir ? " 

I gave the thing the rapid eye. The wassail- 
bowl which had flowed overnight with a fairly 
steady gush into the small hours had left me 
rather pessimistic that morning, and the moment 
I saw Aunt Agatha's - handwriting something 
seemed to tell me that Fate was about to let me 
have it in the lower ribs once again. It's a 
rummy thing. Aunt Agatha is the one person 
in the world I daren't offend, and it always 
happens that everyone she sends to me with 
letters of introduction gets into trouble of some 
sort. And she always seems to think that I 
ought to have watched over them while they 
were in New York like a blend of nursemaid 
and guardian angel. Which, of course, is a bit 
thick and pretty scaly. 

There was only one gleam of comfort. 

“ He isn't going to stay in New York long, 
Jeeves. He's headed for Washington. Going 
to give the chappies there the up-and-down 
before taking a whirl at the Diplomatic Service. 
So he ought to be leaving us eftsoons or right 
speedily, thank goodness. I should say a 
lunch and a couple of dinners Would about meet 
the case, what ? " 

“ I fancy that should be entirely adequate, sir." 

He s'arted to put out my things, and there 
was an awkward sort of silence. 

" Not those socks, Jeeves," I said, gulping a bit 
but having a dash at the careless, off hand sort 
of tone. " Give me the purple ones. ' 

" I beg your pardon, sir ? " said Jeeves, 
coldly. 

" Those jolly purple ones." 

V Very good, sir." 

‘He lugged them out of the drawer as if he 
were a vegetarian fishing a caterpillar out of 
his salad. You could see he was feeling deeply. 
Deuced painful and all that, this sort of thing, 
but a chappie has got to assert himself every 
now and then, if he doesn't want his valet to 
treat him as an absolute serf. Absolutely, 

I was looking for Cyril to show up again any 
time after breakfast, but he didn't appear : so, 
towards one o’clock, I trickled out to the club, 
where I had a date to feed the Wooster face 
with a pal of mine of the name of Caffyn— 
George Caffyn, a fellow who writes plays and 
what not. He was a bit late, but bobbed up 
finally, saying that he had been kept at a re¬ 
hearsal of his new piece, "Ask Dad," and we 
started in. We had just reached the coffee, 
when the waiter came up and said that Jeeves 
wanted to see me. 

Jeeves was in the waiting-room. He gave 
the socks one pained look as I came in, then 
averted his eyes. 

" Mr. Bassington-Bassington has just tele¬ 
phoned. sir." 
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94 Why interrupt my lunch to tell me that* 
Jeeves ? It means little or nothing in my 
young life." 

" He was somewhat insistent that I should 
inform you at the earliest possible moment, 
sir, as he had been arrested and would be glad 
if you could step round and bail him out." 

" Arrested 1 " 

“ Yes, sir." 

" What for ? " 

44 He did not favour me with his confidence 
in that respect, sir." 
y This is a bit thick, Jeeves." 

" Precisely, sir." 

44 1 suppose I had better totter round, what ? " 

" That might be the judicious course, sir. 4 " 

So I collected old George, who very decently 
volunteered to stagger along with me, and we 
hopped into a taxi. We sat around at the 
police-station for a bit on a wooden bench in a 
sort of ante-room, and presently a policeman 
appeared, leading in Cyril. 

"Halloa! Halloa! Halloa!" I said. "What? 

My experience is that a fellow never really 
looks his best just after he’s come out of a cell. 
When I was up at Oxford, I used to have a 
regular job bailing out a pal of mine who never 
failed to get pinched every Boat-Race night, 
and he always looked like something that had 
been dug up by the roots. Cyril was in pretty 
much the same sort of shape. He had a black 
eye and a tom collar, and altogether was nothing' 
to write home about—especially if one was 
writing to Aunt Agatha. He was a thin, tall 
chappie with a lot of light hair and pale-blue 
goggly eyes which made him look like one of 
the rarer kind of fish. He had just that ex¬ 
pression of peeved surprise that one of those 
sheep's-head fish in Florida has when you haul 
it over the side of the boat. 

" I got your message," I said. 

94 Oh, are you Bertie Wooster ? " 

94 Absolutely. And this is my pal George 
Caffyn. Writes plays and what not, don't 
you know." 

We all shook hands, and the policeman, 
having retrieved a piece of chewing-gum from 
the under-side of a chair, where he had parked 
it against a rainy day, went off into a comer 
and began to contemplate the infinite. 

" This is a rotten country," said Cyril. 

" Oh, I don’t know, you know, don't you 
know ! " I said. 

44 We do our best," said George. 

" Old George is an American," I explained. 
" Writes plays, don't you know, and what not." 

" Of course, I didn't invent the country," 
said George. 11 That was Columbus. But I 
shall be delighted to consider any improvements 
you may suggest and lay them before the proper 
authorities." 

" Well, why don’t the policemen in New York 
dress properly ? " George took a look at the 
chewing officer across the room. 

" I don't see anything missing," he said. 

" I mean to say, why don't they wear helmets 
like they do in London ? Why do they look like 
postmen ? It isn't fair on a fellow. Makes 
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it dashed confusing. I was simply standing on 
the pavement, looking at things, when a fellow 
who looked like a postman prodded me in the 
ribs with a club. I didn't see why 1 should have 
postmen prodding me. Why the dickens should 
a fellow come three thousand miles to be prodded 
by postmen ? ” 

#d The point is well taken/* said George, 
" What did you do ? ,J 

I gave Mm a shove* you know, I've got a 
frightfully hasty temper, you know. Ail the 
Bassington-Bassingtons have got frightfully 
hasty tempers* don't 
you know 1 One of 
these days the dan 
will go hurting some¬ 
body. And then he 
biffed me in the eye 
and lugged me off to 
this beastly place/' 

" r 11 fix it,old son/* 

I said. And I hauled 
out the bank-roll and 
went off to open nego¬ 
tiations, leaving Cyril 
to talk to George. I 
don't mind admitting 
that 1 was a bit per¬ 
turbed, There were 
furrows in the old 
brow, and I had a 
kind of foreboding 
feeling. As long as 
this chump stayed in 
New York, I was sort 
of responsible for him: 
and he didn't give me 
the impression of being 
the species of cove a 
reasonable chappie 
would care to be re¬ 
sponsible for for more 
than about three 
minutes. 

I mused with a con¬ 
siderable amount of 
tensity over Cyril that 
night, when I had got 
home and Jeeves had 
brought me the final 
whisky* I couldn't 
help feeling that this 
visit of his to America 
was going to be one of 
those times that try 
men's souls and what not. I hauled out Aunt 
Agatha's letter of introduction and re-read it, 
and there was no getting away from the fact 
that she undoubtedly appeared to be somewhat 
wrapped up in this blighter and to consider it my 
mission in life to shield him Irom harm while on 
the premises. I was deuced thankful that he had 
taken such a liking for George Caffyn, old George 
being a steady sort of cove. After I had got 
him out of his dungeon-cell, he and old George 
had gone off together, as chummy as brothers, 
to watch the afternoon rehearsal of *' Ask Bad/ 1 
There was some talk, I gathered, of their dining 
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together, I felt pretty easy in my mind*while 
George had his eye on him, 

I had got about as far as this in my medita- . 
tions, when Jeeves came in with a telegram. 
At least, it wasn't a telegram : it was a cable— 
from Aunt Agatha, and this-i.’ what it said :— 

" Has Cyril Bassington-Bussing ton coiled 
yet ? On no account introduce him i>nto 
theatrical circles* Vitally important , Letter 
follows 

1 read it a couple of times 
** This is rummy, Jeeves 1 ,J 

" Yes, sir ? ” 

" Very rummy and 
dashed disturbing ! " 

“ Will there be any¬ 
thing further to-night, 
sir ? " 

Of course, if he was 
going to be as bally un¬ 
sympathetic as that 
there was nothing to 
be done. My idea had 
been to show him the 
cable and ask his ad¬ 
vice. But if he was 
letting those purple 
socks rankle to that 
extent, the good old 
noble$$C oblige of the 
W o o s t e r s couldn't 
lower itself to the ex¬ 
tent of pleading with 
the man. Absolutely 
not. So I gave it a 
miss* 

“ Nothing more, 
thanks,” 

M Good night, sir/* 

“ Good night/* 

He floated away, 
and I sat down to 
think the thing over* 

I had been directing 
the best efforts of the 
old bean to the prob¬ 
lem for a matter of 
half an hour, when 
there was a ring at 
the bell. I went to 
the door, and there 
was Cyril, looking 
pretty festive. 

" I’ll come in for a 
bit if I may/I he said, 
<J Got something rather priceless to tell you ” 
He curveted past me into the sitting-room, and 
when I got there after shutting the front door I 
found him reading Aunt Agatha's cable and 
giggling in a rummy sort of manner. " Oughtn't 
to have looked at this, I suppose. Caught sight 
of my name and read it without thinking. I say. 
Wooster* old friend of my youth, this is rather 
funny. Do you mind if I have a drink ? Thanks 
awfully and all that sort of rot. Yes, its 
rather funny, considering what l came to tell 
you, jolly old Caffyn has given me a small part 
in that musical comedy of his*"Ask Dad*” Only 
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a bit, you know, but quite tolerably ripe. I’m 
feeling frightfully braced, don't you know ! ” 

He drank his drink, and went on. He didn't 
seem to notice that I wasn’t jumping about the 
room, yapping with joy. 

” You know, I’ve always wanted to go on the 
stage, you know," he said. " But my jolly old 
guv’nor wouldn’t stick it at any price. Put 
the old Waukeesi down with a bang, and turned 
bright purple whenever the subject was men¬ 
tioned. That’s the real reason why I came over 
here, if you want to know. I knew there wasn’t 
a chance of my being able to work this stage 
wheeze in London without somebody getting 
onto it and tipping off the guv’nor, so I rather 
brainily sprang the scheme of popping over to 
Washington to broaden my mind. There's 
nobody to interfere on this side, you see, so I 
can go right ahead I " 

I tried to reason with the poor chump. 

” But your guv’nor will have, to know some 
time. ,, 

” That’ll be all right. I shall be the jolly old 

star by then, and he won’t have a leg to stand 
_ _ «# 
on. 

" It seems to me he’ll have one leg to stand 
on while he kicks me with the other.” 

” Why, where do you come in ? What have 
you got to do with it ? ” 

” I introduced you to George Caffyn.” 

” So you did, old top, so you did. I’d quite 
forgotten. I ought to have thanked you before. 
Well, so long. There’s an early rehearsal of 
* Ask Dad ’ to-morrow morning, and I must be 
toddling. Rummy the thing should be called 
‘ Ask Dad/ whqn that's just what I’m not going 
to do. See what I mean, what, what ? Well, 
pip-pip! ” 

” Toodle-oo ! ” I said, sadly, and the blighter 
scudded off. I dived for the ’phone and called 
up George Caffyn. 

” I say, George, what’s all this about Cyril 
Bassington-Bassington ? ” 

” What about him ? ” 

” He tells me you've given him a part in your 
show.” 

” Oh, yes. Just a few lines.” 

” But I've just had fifty-seven cables from 
home telling me on no account to let him go on 
the stage.” 

” I’m sorry. But Cyril is just the type I need 
for that part. He’s simply got to be himself.” 

” It's pretty tough on me, George, old man. 
My Aunt Agatha sent this blighter over with a 
letter of introduction to me, and she will hold 
me responsible.” 

” She'll cut you out of her will ? ” 

” It Isn’t a question of money. But—of 
course, you’ve never met my Aunt Agatha, so 
it's rather hard to explain. But she's a sort of 
human vampire-bat, and she’ll make things 
most fearfully unpleasant for me when I go 
back to England. She’s the kind of woman 
who comes and rags you before breakfast, don’t 
you knoW.” 

” Weil, don't go back to England, then. 
Stick here and become President.” 

" But, George, old top-! ” 


'• Good night!' 

” But, I say, George, old man! '* 

” You didn’t get my last remark. It was 
1 Good night! ’ You Idle Rich may not need 
any sleep, but I've got to be bright and fresh in 
the morning. God bless you ! ” 

I felt as if I hadn’t a friend in the world. I 
was so jolly well worked up that I went and 
banged on Jeeves’s door. It wasn’t a thing I'd 
have cared to do as a rule, but it seemed to me 
that now was the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of the party, so to speak, and that it 
was up to Jeeves to rally round the young 
master, even if it broke up his beauty-sleep. 

Jeeves emerged in a brown dressing-gown. 

” Sir ? ” 

” Deuced sorry to \^ake you up. Jeeves, and 
what not, but all sorts of dashed disturbing 
things have been happening.” 

” I was not asleep. It is my practice, on 
retiring, to read a few pages of some instructive 
book.” 

” That’s good l What I mean to say is, if 
you’ve just finished exercising the old bean, it’s 
probably in mid-season form for tackling prob¬ 
lems. Jeeves, Mr. Bassington-Bassington i3 
going on the stage ! ” 

” Indeed, sir ? ” 

” Ah! The thing doesn’t hit you! You 
don't get it properly I Here’s the point. 
All his family are most fearfully dead against 
his going on the stage. There’s going to be no 
end of trouble if he isn’t headed off. And, 
what’s worse, my Aunt Agatha will blame me, 
you see. And you know what she is ! ” 

” Very much so, sir ! ” 

” Well, can’t you think of some way of 
stopping him ? ” 

” Not, I confess, at the moment, sir.' 

” Well, have a stab at it.” 

” I will give the matter my best consideration, 
sir. Will there be anything further to-night ? ” 

” I hope not! I've had all I can stand 
already.” 

” Very good, sir.” 

He popped off. 

The part which old George had written for 
the chump Cyril took up about two pages of 
typescript: but it might have been Hamlet, 
the way that poor, misguided pinhead worked 
himself to the bone over it. I suppose, if I 
heard him his lines once, I did it a dozen times 
in the first couple of days. He seemed to think 
that my only feeling about the whole affair was 
one of enthusiastic admiration, and that he 
could rely on my support and sympathy. What 
with trying to imagine how Aunt Agatha was 
going to take this thing and being woken up out 
of the dreamless in the small hours every other 
night to give my opinion of some pew bit of 
business which Cyril had invented, I became 
more or less the good old shadow. And all the 
time Jeeves remained still pretty cold and 
distant about the purple socks. It’s this sort 
of thing that ages a chappie, don’t you know, 
and makes his youthful joie-de-vivre go a bit 
groggy at the knees. 

In the middle of it Aunt Agatha’s letter 
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arrived. It took her about six pages to do 
justice to Cyril's father's feelings in regard to 
his going on the stage and about six more to 
give me a kind of sketch of what she would say, 
think, and do if I didn't keep him clear of 
injurious influences while he was in America. 
The letter came by the afternoon onail, and left 
me with a pretty firm conviction that it wasn’t 
a thing I ought to keep to myself. I didn’t 
even wait to ring the bell: I whizzed for the 
kitchen, bleating for Jeeves, and butted into 
the middle of a regular tea-party of sorts. 
Seated at the table were a depressed-looking 
cove who might have been a valet or something 
and a boy in a Norfolk suit. The valet-chappie 
was drinking a whisky and soda, and the boy 
# was being tolerably rough with some jam and 
cake. 

44 Oh, I say,. Jeeves ! " I said. 44 Sorry to 
interrupt the feast of reason and flow of soul 
and so forth, but-" 

At this juncture the small boy's eye hit me 
like a bullet and stopped me in my tracks. It 
was one of those cold, clammy, accusing sort of 
eyes—the kind that make you reach up to see 
if your tie is straight: and he looked at me as 
if I were some sort of unnecessary product 
which Cuthbert the Cat had brought in after a 
ramble among the local ash-cans. He was a 
stoutish infant with a lot of freckles and a good 
deal of jam on his face. 

44 Halloa ! Halloa ! Halloa! " I said. 44 What ? " 
There didn't seem much else to say. 

The stripling stared at me in a nasty sort of 
way through the jam. He may have loved me 
at first sight, but the impression he gave me was 
that he didn't think a lot of me and wasn’t 
betting much that I would improve a.great deal 
on acquaintance. I had a kind of feeling that 
I was about as popular with him as a cold 
Welsh rabbit. 

44 What’s your name ? " he asked. 

“ My name ? Qh, Wooster, don't.you know, 
and what not." 

44 My pop's richer than you are ! " 

That seemed to be all about me. The child 
having said his say, started in on the jam again. 
I turned to Jeeves. 

44 I say, Jeeves, can you spare a moment ? I 
want to show you something." 

44 Very good, sir." We toddled into the 
sitting-room. 

44 Who is your little friend, Sidney the Sun¬ 
beam, Jeeves ? " 

44 The young gentleman, sir ? " 

44 It's a loose way of describing him, but I 
know what you mean." 

44 I trust I was not taking a liberty in enter¬ 
taining him, sir ? " 

44 Not a bit. If that’s your idea of a large 
afternoon, go ahead." 

44 I happened to meet the young gentleman 
taking a walk with his father’s valet, sir, whom 
I used to know somewhat intimately in London, 
and I ventured to invite them both to join me 
here." 

44 Well, never mind about him, Jeeves. Read 
this letter." He gave it the up-and-down. 
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44 Very -disturbing, sir I " was all he couid find 
to say. 

44 What are we going to do about it ? " 

44 Time may provide a solution, sir." 

44 On the other hand, it mayn't, what ? " 

44 Extremely true, sir." 

We'd got as far as this, when there was a ring 
at the door. Jeeves shimmered off, and Cyril 
blew in, full of good cheer and blitheringness. 

' "I say, Wooster, old thing,” he said, 44 I want 
your advice. You know this jolly old part of 
mine. How ought I to dress it ? What I mean 
is, the first act scene is laid in an hotel of sorts, 
at about three in the afternoon. What ought 
I to wear, do you think ? " 

I wasn’t feeling fit for a discussion of gent’s 
suitings. 

44 You'd better consult Jeeves," I said. 

44 A hot and by no means unripe idea ! Where 
is he ? " 

44 Gone back to the kitchen, I suppose." 

44 I’ll smite the good old bell, shall I ? Yes. 
No ? " 

44 Right-o ! ” 

Jeeves poured silently in. 

44 Oh, I say, Jeeves," began Cyril, 44 I just 
wanted to have a syllable or two. with you. It's 

this way-Halloa, who’s this ? ” 

I then perceived that the stout stripling had 
trickled into the room after Jeeves. He was 
standing near the door, looking at Cyril as if 
his worst fears had been realized. There was a 
bit of a silence. The child remained there, 
drinking Cyril in for about half a minute; then 
he gave his verdict:— 

44 Fish-face ! " \ . _ * 

44 Eh ? What ? " said Cyril. 

The child, who had evidently be^n'taught at 
his mother's knee to speak the truth, made hj s 
meaning a.trifle clearer. ' •* : 

44 You've a face like a fish I " 

He spoke as if Cyril was more to be pitied 
than censured, which I'm bound to say I thought 
rather decent and broad-minded of him. I 
don't mind admitting that, whenever I looked 
at Cyril's face, I always had a feeling that he 
couldn’t have got that way without its being 
mostly his own fault. I found myself w r arming 
to this child. Absolutely, don’t you know. I 
liked his conversation. 

It seemed to take Cyril a moment or two 
really to grasp the tiling, and then you could 
hear the blood of the Bassington-Bassingtons 
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44 Well, I’m dashed ! " he said. 44 I'm dashed 
if I’m not! " 

44 I wouldn't have a face like that,"‘proceeded 
the child, with a good deal of earnestness, 44 not 
if you gave me a million dollars.” He thought 
for a moment, then corrected himself. 44 Two 
million dollars 1 " he added. 

Just what occurred then I couldn't exactly 
say, but the next few minutes were a bit 
exciting. I take it that Cyril must have made 
a dive for the infant. Anyway, the’ air seemed 
pretty well congested with arms and legs and 
things. Something bumped into the Wooster 
waistcoat iust around the third button, and I 
riciirial from 
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collapsed on to the settee and rather lost interest 
in things for the moment* When I had un¬ 
scrambled myself, I found that Jeeves and the 
child had retired and Cyrit was standing in the 
middle of the room snorting a bit. 

f< Who's that frightful little brute, Wooster ? 11 
** I don't know. I never saw him before to¬ 
day." 

fl ‘ I gave him a couple of tolerably juicy buff eta 
before he legged it. I say, Wooster, that kid 
said a dashed odd thing. He yelled out some* 
thing about Jeeves promising him a dollar if he 
called me—er—what he said.* 

It sounded pretty unlikely to me. 

" What would Jeeves do that for ? " 

*' It struck me as rummy, too.*' 

" Where would be the sense of it ? n 


and last into the small hours, but more exciting 
because they wouldn't be timing the piece .and 
consequently all the blighters who on these 
occasions let their angry passions rise would 
have plenty of scope for interruptions, with the 
result that a pleasant time would be had by all. 

The thing was hilled to start at eight o*clotk. 
so I rolled up at ten-fifteen, so as not to have 
too long to wait before they began. The dress- 
parade was still going on* George was on the 
stage, talking to a cove in shirt-sleeves and an 
absolutely round chappie with big spectacles 
and a practically hairless dome. I had seen 
George with the latter merchant once or twice 
at the club, and 1 knew that he was Blumenfield, 
the manager. I waved to George, and slid into 
a seat at the back of the house, so as to be out 



"THE CHrLD REMAINED THERE, DRINKING CYRIL IN FOR ARQUT HALF A MINUTE * THEN HE GAVE 

HIS VERDICT: ' FISH -FACE I' '* 


M That's what I can't see*" 

*■ I mean to say. it's nothing to Jeeves what 
sort of a face you have t " 

M No 1 |J said Cyril. He spoke a little coldly, 
I fancied. I don't know why. " Well, I'll be 
popping, Toodle-oo 1 11 
M Pip-pip ! " 

It must have been about a week after this 
rummy little episode that George Caffyn called 
me up and asked me if I would care to go and 
see a run-through of his show, M Ask I>ad," it 
seemed, was to open out of town in Schenectady 
on the following Monday* and this was to be a 
sort of preliminary dress-rehearsal* A pre¬ 
liminary dress-rehearsal, old George explained, 
was the same as a regular dress-rehearsal inas¬ 
much as it was apt to look like nothing on earth 
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of the way when the fighting started. Presently 
George hopped down off the stage and came and 
joined me, and fairly soon after that the curtain 
went down. The chappie at the piano whacked 
out a well-meant bar or two P and the curtain 
went up again. 

I can't quite recall what the plot of "Ask Dad” 
was about, but I do know that it seemed able 
to jog along all right without much help from 
Cyril. I was rather puzzled at Jirst. What 1 
mean is, through brooding on Cyril and hearing 
him in his part and listening to his views on what 
ought and what ought not to be done, I suppose 
I had got a sort of impression footed in the old 
bean that he was pretty well the backbone of 
the show, and that the rest of the company 
didn't do much except go on and fill in when ho 
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happened to be off the stage, I sat there for 
nearly half an hour, waiting for him to make 
his entrance, until I suddenly discovered he had 
been on from the start. He was. fn fact, the 
rummy-looking plug-ugly who was now leaning 
against a potted palm a couple of feet from the 
O.F + side, trying to appear intelligent while the 
heroine sang a song about Love being like some¬ 
thing which lor the moment has slipped my 
memory. After the second refrain he began to 
dance in company with a dozen other equally 
weird birds, the whole platoon giving rather the 
impression of a bevy of car-conductors from 
Akron, Ohio, dressed up in their Sunday clothes 
for a swift visit to the city. A painful spectacle 
for one who could see a vision of Aunt Agatha 
reaching for the hatchet and old Bassington- 
Bassington senior putting on his strongest 
pair of hob-nailed boots. Absolutely ! 

The dance had just finished, and Cyril and his 
pals had shuffled off into the wings when a voice 
spoke from the darkness on my right. 

"Pop!" * 

Old Blumenfield clapped his hands, and the 
hero, who had just been about to get the next 
line off his qliaphragm* cheesed it. I peered into 
the shadows. 

Who should it 
be but Jeeves's 
little playmate 
with the freckles! 

He was now 
strolling down 
the aisle with 
his hands in his 
pockets as if the 
place belonged 
to him. An air 
of respectful at¬ 
tention seemed 
to pervade the 
building, 

iJ Pop/ 3 said 
the stripling, 

"'that num¬ 
bers no good/* 

Old Blumenfield 
beamed over his 
shoulder. 

"Don't you 
likeit, darling? ir 
"’It gives me 
a pain/ 1 

" You're dead 
right/' 

" You want 
something zippy 
there. Some¬ 
thing with a bit 
of jazz to it ! " 

" Quite right, my boy. Til make a note of it. 
All right. Go on S 11 

I turned to George, who was muttering to 
himself in rather an overwrought way. 

I say, George, old man, who the dickens is 
that kid ? M 

Old George groaned a bit hollowly, as if things 
were a trifle thick. 
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■' I didiTf know he had crawled in f IPs 
Blumcnficld's son. Now we're going to have a 
Hades of a time! " 

" Does he always run things like this ? J# 
iC Always ! 

" But why does old Blumenfield listen to him ? ,p 
" Nobody seems to know* It may be pure 
fatherly love, or he may regard him as a mascot. 
My own idea is that he thinks the kid has exactly 
the amount of intelligence of the average member 
of an audience, and that what makes a hit with 
him will please the general public, While, 
conversely, what he doesn't like will be too 
rotten for anyone, The kid is a pest, a wart, 
and a pot of poison, and should be strangled ! " 
The rehearsal went on. The hero got off his 
line* There was a slight outburst of fright fill ness 
between the stage-manager and a Voice named 
Bill that came from somewhere near the roof, the 
subject under discussion being where the devil 
Bill's ambers " were at that particular juncture. 
Then things w + eut on again until the moment 
arrived for Cyril's big scene, 

I was still a trifle hazy about the plot, but I 
had got on to the fact that Cyril was some sort 
of an English peer who had come over to America 


doubtless for the best reasons. So far he had 
only had two lines to say< One w T as * Oh. I 
say I' and the other was * Yes, by Jove !' : but 
I seemed to recollect, from hearing him Ms part, 
that pretty soon he w f as due rather to spread 
himself* I sat back in my seat and waited for 
him to bob up, 

He bobbed up ajpput five minutes later. 
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Things had got a bit stormy by that time. The 
Voice and the stage-director had had another 
of their love-feasts—this time something to do 
with why Bills ,f blues" weren't on the job or 
something. And* almost as soon as that was 
over* there was a hit of unpleasantness because 
a flower-pot fell off a window-ledge and nearly 
brained the hero. The atmosphere was conse¬ 
quently more or less hotted up when Cyril, who 
bad been hanging about at the back of the 
stage with a squad of his Akron inseparables* 


breezed down centre and toed the mark for his 
most substantial chunk of entertainment. The 
heroine had been saying something-—I forget 
what: something about Love being something 
or not being something, if you follow me —and 
all the car-conductors, with Cyril at their head* 
had begun to surge round her in the restless sort* 
of way those Chappies always do when there's 
a number coming along, 

Cyril's first line was, "Oh, T say, you know, 
you mustn't say that, really!" and it seemed 
to me he passed it over the larynx with a goo dish 
deal of vim and jc-ne-sais-qttai* But, by Jove* 
before the heroine had time for the come-back, 
our little friend with the freckles had risen to 
lodge a protest- 
“ Pop 1 ” 

“ Yes, darling ? " 

“ That one's no good 1 u 
" Which one, darling ? " 

,f The one with a face like a fish/* 

" But they all have faces like fish, darling.” 
The child seemed to see the justice of this 
objection* He became more definite. 

" The ugly one.” 

" Which ugly one ? That one ? 11 said old 
Blumenfield* pointing to Cyril. 

“ Yep 1 He's rotten l ** 
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i4 I thought so myself." 

" He's a pill 1 " 

" You're dead right, my boy** I've noticed 
it for some, time.” 

Cyril had been gaping a bit while these few 
remarks were in progress. He now shot down 
to the footlights. Even from where I was sitting* 
1 could see that these harsh words had hit the 
old Bass ing ton-Baling ton family pride a fright¬ 
ful wallop* He started to get pink in the ears, 
and then in the nose, and then in the cheeks, 

till in about a 
quarter of a 
minute he looked 
pretty much like 
an explosion in a 
tomato cannery 
on a sunset 
evening* 

"What the 
deuce <lo you 
mean ?" 

What the 
deuce do y o u 
mean? "shouted 
old Blu men field. 
" Don't yell at 
me across the 
footlights 1 " 
"I've a dashed 
good mind to 
come down and 
spank that little 
brute I " 

" What ! ” 

"A dashed 
good mind 1 '* 
Old Blumen- 
field swelled like 
a pump ed-u p 
tyre. He got rounder than ever. 

“ See here, Mister—I don't know your darn 
name-—- I " 

“ My name s Bassington-Basnington, and the 
jolly old Bassington-Bassingtons—I mean the 
Bassington-Bassingtons aren't accustomed—’* 

Old Blumcnficld told him in a few brief words 
pretty much what he thought of the Bnssington- 
Bassingtons and what they weren't accustomed 
to. The whole strength of the company rallied 
round to enjoy his remarks. You could see 
them jutting out from the vings and protruding 
from behind trees. 

" You got to work good for my pop ! " said 
the stout child* waggling his head reprovingly 
at Cyril. 

** I don't want any bally cheek from you 1 " 
said Cyril, gurgling a bit. 

“What's that? 4 * barked old Blumenficld. 
“ Do you understand that this boy is my son ? 

“ Yes, I do,” said Cyril# " And you both 
have my sympathy l " 

** You're fired!’* bellowed old Blumenficld, 
swelling a good bit more. " Get out of my 
theatre ! " 

About half-past ten next morning, just after 
1 had finished the good old interior 
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with a soothing cup of Oolong, Jeeves filtered 
into my bedroom, and said that Cyril was waiting 
to see me in. the sitting-room. 

44 How does he look, Jeeves ? " 

44 Sir ? " 

44 What does Mr. B;ssington-Bassington look 
like ? " 

44 It is hardly my place, sir, to criticize the 
facial peculiarities of your friends.'* 

44 I don't mean that. I mean, does he appear 
peeved and what not ? " 

44 Not noticeably, sir. His manner is tranquil." 

41 That's rum 1 " 

44 Sir ? " 

44 Nothing. Show him in, will you ? " 

I'm bound to say I had expected to see 
Cyril showing a few .more traces of last night’s 
battle. I was looking for a bit of the over¬ 
wrought soul and the quivering ganglions, if you 
know what I mean. He seemed pretty ordinary 
and quite fairly cheerful. 

44 Halloa, W r ooster, old thing ! " 

14 Cheero !*' 

44 I just looked in to say good-bye." 

44 Good-bye ? " 

44 Yes. I'm off to Washington in an hour." 
He sat down on the bed. 41 You know, Wooster, 
old top," he went on, 44 I've been thinking it all 
over, and really it doesn't seem quite fair to the 
jolly old guv'nor, my going on the stage and so 
forth. What do you think ? " 

44 I see what you mean." 

44 I mean to say, he sent me over here to 
broaden my jolly old mind and words to that 
effect, don't you know, and I can't help thinking 
it would be a bit of a jar for the old boy if I 
gave him the bird and went on the stage instead. 
I don't know if you understand me, but what I 
mean to say is, it's a sort of question of con¬ 
science." 

44 Can you leave the show without upsetting 
everything ? " 

44 Oh, that's all right. I’ve explained every¬ 
thing to old Blumenfield, and he quite sees my 
position. Of course, he’s sorry to lose me— 
said he didn't see how he could fill my place 
and all that sort of thing—but, after all, even 
if it does land him in a bit of a hole, I think I'm 
right in resigning my part, don't you ? " 

44 Oh, absolutely." 

44 I thought you'd agree with me. 'Well, I 
ought to be shifting. Awfully glad to have seen 
something of you, and all that sort of rot.. 
Pip-pip ! " 

44 Toodle-oo ! " 

He sallied forth, having told all those bally 
lies with the clear, blue, pop-eyed gaze of a yoyng 
child. I rang for Jeeves. You know, ever 


since last night I had been exercising the old 
bean to some extent, and a good deal of light 
had dawned upon me. 

44 Jeeves ? " 

44 Sir ? " 

44 Did you put that pie-faced infant up to 
ballyragging Mr. Bassington-Bassington ? " 

44 Sir ? " 

44 Oh, you know what I mean. Did you tell 
him to get Mr. Bassington-Bassington sackea 
from the 4 Ask Dad' company ? " 

44 1 would not take such a liberty, sir/’ He 
started to put out my clothes. 44 It is possible 
that young Master Blumenfield may have 
gathered from casual remarks of mine that I 
did not consider the stage altogether a suitable 
sphere for Mr. Bassington-Bassington." 

44 I say, Jeeves, you know, you're a bit of a 
marvel. A chappie can generally rely on you, 
don't-you know. Absolutely!" 

44 I endeavour to give satisfaction, sir." 

44 And I’m frightfully obliged, if you know 
what I mean. Aunt Agatha would have had 
sixteen or seventeen fits if you hadn't headed 
him off." 

44 I fancy there might have been some little 
friction and unpleasantness, sit. I am laying 
out the blue suit with the thin red stripe, sir. 
I fancy the effect will be pleasing." 

It's a rummy thing, but I had finished break¬ 
fast and gone out and got as far as the elevator’ 
before I remembered what it was that I had 
meant to do to reward Jeeves for his really 
sporting behaviour in this matter of the chump 
Cyril. My heart warmed to the chappie. 
Absolutely. It cut me to the heart to do it, 
but I had decided to give him his way and let 
those purple socks pass out of my life. After 
all, there are times when a cove must make 
sacrifices. I was just going to nip back and 
break the glad new's to him, when the elevator 
came up, so I thought I would leave it till I got 
home. 

The coloured chappie in charge of the elevator 
looked at me, as I hopped in, with a good deal 
of quiet devotion and what not. 

44 I wish to thank yo', suh," he said, 44 for yo' 
kindness." 

44 Eh ? What ? " 

44 Misto' Jeeves done give me them purple socks, 
as you told him. Thank yo' very much, suh ! " 

I looked down. The blighter was a blaze of 
mauv^e from the ankle-bone southward. I don't 
know when I’ve seen anything so dressy. 

44 Oh, ah ! Not at all I Right-o ! Glad you 
like them ! " I said. 

Well, I mean to say, what ? Absolutely I 
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PERPLEXITIES. 

By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 


418.—THE ALIEN BOMB-DODGERS. 

, A group of aliens, inspired by a great fear cf air 
.aids, sought a refuge some little way out of London. 
They found a curiously-built square house. All the 
living rooms were on the ground floor, and all the 
sleeping apartments (I had almost written “ dying 
rooms ”) were on the three upper floors, approached 
by a well staircase in the centre, as shown in the 
illustration. It will be seen that there were eight 
rooms on every floor. The owner consented to let the 
house on condition that every bedroom was occupied, 
that not more than three persons should sleep in any 
room, and that the same number should sleep on each 
of the three floors. Then, thinking this was too easy 
(for he was disposed to put the applicants off), he 
added, 44 And I insist that nineteen persons shall sleep 
on each of the four sides of the house.” To his sur- 



\ii Floor 2*1 floor 3rd Floor 

prise these conditions were accepted, and when the 
company arrived they were correctly accommodated 
A few weeks later nine more of their friends arrived 
and these were put up, again without breaking the 
conditions. Now, how many persons were there before 
and after the nine arrived ? And how might they have 
been placed in the rooms ? This is an extension, from 
two floors to three, of an old puzzle of mine, and will, 
I think, be found interesting. 


419.— 1 WORD CHAINS. 

Here is a quite new form of word puzzle. You 
take a word or four letters, then add two letters so 
that the last four spell a new word, then add two 
more letters so that the final four again spell a word, 
and so on until you reach a ghen final word. If, for 
example, you have to change WEST to EAST, you 
might proceed as followsWESTAREAST, 
where the chain of words is WEST, STAR, AREA, 
EAST. Now try in the same way to change ARMY 
into NAVY. All the words must be English dictionary 
ones, and proper names are not allowed, such as Anna 
and Mary. The chain should be as short as possible. 


420.—THE FOUR FOURS. 

I AM perpetually receiving inquiries about this old 
puzzle. I published it in 1899, t> ut ^ ave since found 
that it first appeared in the first volume of Knoivlfdge 
(1881). It has since been dealt with at some length 
by various writers. The point is to express all possible 
whole numbers with four fours (no more and no fewer), 
using the various arithmetical signs. Thus 4 X4+J 
equals 17, and 44+4+^ equals 50. All numbers up 
to 100 inclusive may be solved, using only the signs for 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, square 
root, decimal points, and the factorial sign li, which 
means 1 x 2 x 3 x 4, or 24. I will leave the reader to 
try his skill on 89. There are three different solutions 
for this number. Can you find one ? 
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421.—FIND THE WORD. 

There is a monosyllable which, if you add to it a 
single letter, becomes a word of three syllables. Readers 
cf this page will not have far to seek. 


Solutions to Last MontVs Puzzles. 

413.—THE SIAMESE SERPENT. 

The drawing cannot be executed under the con¬ 
ditions in fewer than thirteen lines. We have therefore 
to find the longest of these thirteen lines. In the 



illustration we start at A and end at B, or the reverse. 
The dotted lines represent the lines omitted. It 
requires a little thought. Thus, the unbioken line 
from D to C is longer than the dotted line, therefore 
we take the former. Again, we can get in a little more 
of the drawing by taking the tongue rather than the 
mouth, but the part of the tongue that ends in a 
straight line has to be omitted. 


414.—GIDSBY’S GEESE. 

Jabez took 101 geese to market. He sold Brown 
51 (half the flock and half a goose over), sold Woods 
17 (a third of the 50 and a third of a goose over), sold 
Widow Winter 9 (or a quarter of 33 and three-quarters 
of a goose over), and sold Tompkins 5 (one-fifth of 
24 and one-fifth of a goose over). This left him exactly 
19 in hand, and he had not divided a gocse. The 
easiest way of solving the puzzle is to work backwards 
from the 19. _ 

415.—THE TRAVELLER’S PUZZLE. 

The name of the book is “ ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 
Start at the upper R and pass to the letters in this 
order : R in Sunburn, O and B in Ablution, I and N 
in Diamonds, first S and 0 in Obverses, N and C in 
Neologic, R and U in Upholder, S and second 0 in 
Solution, and E and the lower star in Puzzler. All 
the letters have been struck out once and once only 
in the fewest possible straight lines, and the letters at 
the turnings spell the name of the book. 


416.—A CHARADE. 
Living—stone. _ 


417.—AN ENIGMA. 

A BALLOON. 
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The Pig and Poultry Problem. 

By LEONARD LARKIN. 

Illustrated by J. A. Shepherd. 


SHALL persevere like a Briton 
as long as this war lasts, but, 
as the convict says in the story, 
it's hard to understand the 
authorities. I am living in the 
country, but till this war came 
to shake me up (and some 
others) I was living there rather 
like a visiting townsman. I had not naturalized 
myself, so to speak, by the acquisition of pig, 
cow, and poultry interests. I still shirk the 
cow, but as to pigs and poultry I have done my 
best to be effective and enthusiastic since the 
war began, and am still struggling along in the 
wake of the agile authorities, doing my best to 
keep up in their bewildering steeplechase over a 
stiff country of regulations, permits, prohibitions, 
warnings, encouragements, discouragements, 
threats, promises, advice, penalties, taxes, 
charges, directions, misdirections, orders, and 
disorders. 

In 1914 I began to keep pigs. I knew nothing 
about the business then, and all I have learnt 


coiner of genuine sovereigns from spurious 
refuse. Garbage built up the pig, it seemed, the 
pig became bacon, and bacon was wealth. So 
I bought pigs. 

Or rather, I sent Potter to buy them. Potter 
is my gardener, and knows everything about 
everything in gardens and farms and piggeries 
and hen-coops and barns and cowsheds and such 
places; so I judge, at any rate, by his elderly 
advice on these matters and everything else. 
Potter bought the pigs of Prodgers, a small 
farmer close by, who knows even more than 
Potter, and also advises me, in the intervals of 
Potter. The pigs came rather dear, I thought, 
but Potter and Prodgers unanimously assured 
me that any real judge of pigs would count it a 
great piece of luck to get such pigs at such a 
ridiculous price, which nothing but a fortunate 
series of coincidences in local pig-politics made 
possible. So no doubt I was mistaken. Pigsties 
also I bought, again through the invaluable 
medium of Prodgers vitt Potter. They came in 
unidentifiable though obviously second-hand 




since had very little to do with the pigs them¬ 
selves. It is contained in newspapers, orders, 
biscuit-coloured forms, and—especially—bills 
for pig-food and pig-lodgings. I was attracted 
by more than one glowing newspaper article 
wherein the common pig was described as a sort 
of bundle of magic whereby every sort of rubbish 
was transmuted into wealth immeasurable—an 
alchemist in himself, a pilosopher’s stone, a 
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fractions, and were jig-sawed together by Potter 
wrth great assiduity while the garden beds got 
weedy and the lettuces " bolted M to seed. But 
war was beginning, and I felt pleased with my 
pig-project, which yielded a certain snug sense 
of provisioning the garrison against the enemy. 

Speaking of provisioning, by the way, I soon 
discovered that pig-food was not all garbage. 
There was meal and swedes and mangels and 
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other things ; Potter got them through the 
invaluable Prodgers, who, it seemed, was far 
better situated than such a mere outsider as 
myself for getting this kind of thing of the 
proper sort* at the proper price* On the whole* 
the proper price seemed to be rather high. 

Pigs without poultry, however, left my 
establishment out of balance. Potter assured 
me ; it had a lopsided effect that no country 
gentleman should tolerate. Moreover, such 
was the fortune of war that Prodgeis was 
possessed of a particularly choice strain of Ruif 


is always convincing to anybody who couldn't 
tell a calory from a proteid if he met it in the 
street. This gentleman showed quite clearly 
that poultry was a deadly snare, and the most 
effective device yet invented for abolishing 
corn and giving nothing in exchange. 

Now I had been having something in exchange 
—a few-eggs, Fcwxr than I expected, certainly ; 
in fact, sometimes few^er than I had actually 
counted in the nests. But Potter explained that 
I had probably been counting in the china 
specimens planted as models for the hens to 



"a new platoon of cocks and hens marched in, triumphant and assertive/' 


Orpingtons, some of which, by the Judicious 
diplomacy of Potter, he might be induced to 
part with at a price perhaps not quite so absurdly 
low as that of the pigs, but, at any rate, a 
bargain. So I became a proprietor of Buff 
Orpingtons, , 

When they arrived I learned from Potter that* 
always observant in my interests, his visit to 
Prodgers's had revealed the presence of Leghorns 
and White Wyandottes* And just as poultry 
was required to balance pigs* so Leghorns and 
White Wyandottes in any well-conducted poultry 
yard were necessary to balance Buff Orpingtons* 
as was obvious to the meanest intelligence (mine). 

With my Leghorns, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
and pigs about me, I felt the country was no 
longer in danger. And soon my stock was re¬ 
inforced—by rats and sparrows. I was sur¬ 
rounded by life and bustle, and mightily 
exhilarated to observe how many happy, hungry 
creatures were depending on me for their living, 
in addition to Potter. The price of poultry-food 
—also of pig-food (both doing equally well for 
rats and sparrows)—mounted surprisingly, and if 
it had not been for the subtle advantages of 
buying it all through Prodgers I might have 
grown discouraged* 

Rut'I didn't really begin to think about dis¬ 
couragement till I read an article in a newspaper 
by a " food expert/' I had never heard the 
gentleman s name before, and in fact could not 
remember having previously heard o£ any other 
food expert. But this gentleman was so very 
certain about e% r erything that he must have been 
right* Moreover, he talked about calories, which 
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work by* and anyhow there is nothing quite so 
confusing to count as eggs, because of the family 
likeness. 

But the food expert would hear nothing of 
eggs. Any number of eggs would never pay for 
the com. In fact, he hinted that eggs were the 
ruin of Europe, and the more we had the worse 
off we should be. Other food experts joined in, 
and the great poultry danger overshadowed the 
country. Soon we heard ominous hints of 
Government interference. Cocks and hens were 
condemned to death in all the newspapers. 
Everybody should eat nothing but poultry for 
a month, was one suggestion ; but that was 
quite reasonable by comparison with Others. At 
any rate, poultry was to be got rid of somehow, 
and all poultry-food was to be cut off. Anybody 
keeping a hen w-as a traitor, an ally of the Roche, 
a by-w T ord, and a reproach. 

I consulted Potter. He consulted Prodgers. 
Prodgers consulted my interests entirely. Rather 
than I should be stigmatized an enemy of my 
struggling country* Prodgers would take the 
odium on himself. He would take the fowls off 
my hands ; and he took them, at a reduction 
on the original price commensurate with the 
horrible prospect before the guilty ow-ner of* 
those fowls, 

I breathed again, for a little while. Then 
another food eXpertj far more expert than the 
first* and not able merely to talk of calorics* 
but equal to explaining the metabolism of nitro¬ 
genous hydrocarbons as related to the intercostal 
ingurgitation of something or other* wrote a 
longer article in a larger newspaper which utterly 
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abolished the previous expert, and proved beyond 
dispute that poultry - fanners were the only 
remaining guarantee against national starvation. 
It was beyond his comprehension, he said, how 
his otherwise sane countrymen could be induced* 
to listen to such unscientific flapdoodle as was 
offered in the guise of authoritative advice on 
matters of egg-production. And, in another 
part of the same newspaper, I observed that a 
sub-deputy-assistant supernumerary controller 
of a new Government office, in course of an inter¬ 
view, indignantly repudiated the unfounded 
rumour that it was the intention of the Govern¬ 
ment to discourage poultry-keeping, and urged, 
on the contrary, that anybody who had a bird¬ 
cage or a window-box which could be covered 
with wire should keep at least one hen a 
matter of patriotic duty. Pigs, now, there might 

be some doubt about, but as to poultry- 

This was authoritative, and though I felt 
momentarily uneasy abput the pigs, I saw that 
there must be no hesitation about poultry. 
Prodgers's inability to return my fowls grieved 


peremptory and final. Pigs were eating grain and 
meal; pigs were the ruin of the country. Death 
to the pig. All meat but pork should be pro¬ 
hibited till the pig was extinct, demanded people 
writing letters to the papers. Pigs were eating 
what would more economically feed fowls ; pigs 
must go. 

Death by the knife is the fate of all pigs, but 
mine were so very young and innocent and pink 
that I felt shocked, and hesitated even when 
Potter mentioned that Prodgers had influential 
connections in the pork-butchery interest, 
whereby all the load of worry could be removed 
from my shouders. And while I hesitated, the 
very great official came out with an indignant 
repudiation of the remarks, which, he said, were 
attributed to him by an incompetent reporter. 
What he really said was that both pigs and 
poultry should be kept, but fed on nothing but 
waste from the kitchen ; every other sort of 
food was to be strictly prohibited, but waste 
from the kitchen would keep all the pigs and 
poultry going prosperously, he assured us. and 



" VERY SOON CAME A THUNDEROUS ANNOUNCEMENT FROM A VERY GREAT OFFICIAL. 

PIGS MUST BE SLAUGHTERED/' 


him sadly, but it seemed that his responsibility 
had so overwhelmed him that he had got rid 
of them at a sacrifice ; but he was ready to use 
his influence to get some more, though just 
now prices, under the stimulus of the sub-deputy- 
assistant supernumerary's statement, were per¬ 
fectly shocking. 

So a new platoon of cocks and hens marched 
in, triumphant and assertive. Potter bringing 
up the rear with the bill. 

But the official hint about pigs was no false 
alarm. Very soon came a thunderous announce¬ 
ment from a very great official, who was sub¬ 
deputy to nobody and with nothing supernumerary 
about him. Pigs must be slaughtered. That was 
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so provide a vast store of valuable and nutri¬ 
tious food which would avert all risk of—etc., 
etc., etc. 

Before the last echoes of this official pro- 
nun ciamento died away, there came a louder 
proclamation than any. There must be no more 
kitchen waste. Valuable food was being thrown 
away daily by careless waste in the kitchen ; 
excellent and nutritious provender which would 
keep thousands of families for hundreds of weeks 
was being thrown to the pigs and poultry every 
day. Drastic penalties would be imposed for 
this form of crime, and a new corps of inspectors 
formed, with notebooks, rubbish hooks, and 
salaries complete, to rake all dustbins endwise 
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and sue for heavy penalties on every potato 
peeling discovered. 

Even the pigs began to wear a puzzled look 
after this, and the poultry went about with 
heads permanently and though tfuhy cocked 
aside, waiting for an exp anation. It was some 
time before it came, and then it appeared by 
way of answer to a deputation. Cocks should 
be got rid of, it seemed, a.so unprofitable hens: 
but once this blend of domestic breavement and 
invidious distinction was accomplished you 
might keep all other poultry as we.I as pigs, 
providing you didn't feed them. That was the 
one and only condition—they must not be fed. 
This was made clear by the list of things they 
mustn t have, 
comprising 
everything 
edible. 

But obviously 
there were difft- 
c u 11 i e S here* 

People attempt¬ 
ing to keep any 
sort of animals 
without feeding 
them are iable 
to quarrel with 
a certain ener¬ 
getic society* 

Deep thinkers 
got to work, and 
soon their de¬ 
cision was an¬ 
nounced- All 
but twenty per 
cent, of the 
poultry in the 
country must be 
killed off at once. 


Dull persons affected not to see clearly how this 
process was to provide food for the surviving 
twenty per cent., and the pigs. Also mathe¬ 
matical puzzles were provided ; as, for instance, 
what is twenty per cent, of a full brood of 
thirteen chicks ? 

But before the problem could be fairly tackled, 
or the anxious hens bereaved of their families, 
it was announced with indignation that the 
twenty per cent, expedient was unauthorized, 
unofficial, unpractical, unheard-of, unthinkable, 
unprecedented, uncalled-for, hunky doodle. The 
true, correct, authorized, and official scheme 
was that all sorts of com might be used to feed 
fowls* also pigs, providing it was of no use for 

anything else* 
Damaged corn - 
that is to say, 
corn so far 
damaged as not 
to be fit for min¬ 
ing. This was 
good news, and 
I instantly dis¬ 
patched Potter 
to buy damaged 
Com, But dam¬ 
aged com, it 
appeared, w a s 
also wanted by 
everybody else* 
and there was 
precious little of 
it, The price of 
such damaged 
com as existed 
was soaring 
wildly in re¬ 
sponse to the 
sudden demand* 
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Still, there was always Prodgers. Such was Prod- 
gers's devotion to mv interests that he wou d see 
that I got my damaged corn, if he had to damage 
it specially for me. Moreover, a pa ernal Govern¬ 
ment had seen to it that Prodgers should not 
suffer by his devotion, for it had fixed a price 
for sound, millable wheat, above which price not 
a pint must be sold- But there was no fixed 


of jewels ? The wise old cock who assured her 
that all the jewels in the world were not worth 
one barley-corn was probably treated with such 
wifely scorn as might be expected. He has had 
to wait two thousand years, but he is vindicated 
at last. The scrambling habits of hens at feeding 
time would seem to make them unlikely prac¬ 
titioners of the queue habit; but i S every lien 



price for damaged com, which, therefore, under 
the competition of poultry'-keepers, rose to a 
proud eminence of about a guinea a quarter 
dearer than the best corn ; w.th the happy 
result that Prodgers was rewarded handsome ,y 
for his devotion; and certainly poultry' will 
never starve while the damage of corn lor their 
benefit is so effectual y encouraged, 

But everybody hadn't a Prodgers to fall back 
on ; and for the general benefit it has been 
announced that hen rations must be cut down 
to one ounce per hen per day. Do you remember 
the ancient fable of the hen who found a heap 
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is to get her ounce to that they must come. 
Though she won’t get it then, if the rats are to 
have their part. And they wi.l t unless t occurs 
to most of us to give up keeping rats—and 
sparrows—in war-time, Potter is seriously 
concerned about the rats. He is wondering if 
he can persuade Prodgers to sell me a dog to 
keep them down, fro doubt he will get sadly 
troubled about sparrows as soon as Prodgers 
has a sparrowing cat for sale. But there I More 
regulations are coming, no doubt ushering in a 
long vista of transactions between Potter and 

Prodgers. Qri g i n a I f ro m 
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T HE fast train to 
Minxhampton 
came to a $ud- 
den stop at a 
mere wayside station. 
Simultaneously all lights 
were turned out, and the 
guard, walking down the 
platform, was purring: 
" Keep your scats. You 
are all to keep your 
seats ! “ 

The sudden arrest of 
the train in its rapid 
flight, the equally sud¬ 
den extinguishing even 
of the feeble glimmer of 
gas ordinarily permitted, 
and this very unusual 
command, "You are all 




I 


**A MAN JN A FIRST-CLASS f SMOKER LEANED OUT. 

ABOUT, GUARD ? ' ** 

VoL lvh—K). 


Percy F. S. Spence. 


to keep your scats ! "—for one did 
not travel express to alight at this 
particular 44 Nowhere in Any¬ 
where J> of a station—dispatched 
*an electric thrill down the train. 
The card-player paused, ace up* 
lifted, in the act of inflicting 
disaster on an opponent; the 
grave greybeard came out of his 
half-dose; the girl-typist lifted 
her chin from her novel and was 
in a moment a listening, peering 
cat again ; the unfit or exempted 
Knut, with more voice than heart, 
muttered nervously : J ' What the 

dev-” It became a train 

obsessed by one thought:— 

" Zepps t " 

There is no ceremony of in¬ 
troduction so potent as danger. 
People, men and women claiming 
one common origin, and there¬ 
fore, in a sense, brothers and 
sisters, who had been 
gazing stonily at each 
other through the twi¬ 
light of their respective 
compartments, started 
chatting like old 
friends. 

'* W hat does it mean 
somewhere in the 
locality ? J ' 

"They don't stop 
the trains unless 
they're close up." 

* 4 We were held up 
like this for four hours 
last week." 

" Arc you mad, sir ? 
Blow that match out 3 " 
And the speaker, 
jangled nerves in his 
voice, deliberately 
leaned forward and 
' ARE they blew out the match be¬ 
fore the inconsiderate 
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puppy of a clerk could convey it to his 
cigarette. . 

" Quite right ! What are you thinking of ! " 
And five pairs of eyes glared at the squashed 
youth. 

And the guard, coming back, was still purring : 
u Keep your seats, please. You are to keep 
your seats." 

" Or keep under the seats, please/* added 
the clerk, recovering himself with Cockney 
readiness. 

A man in a first-class " smoker ” leaned out. 

“ Are they about, guard ? " 

The official put his hand to his mouth : " As 
near overhead as may be, sir/* he replied 
in a subdued tone. And he passed on, still 
purrinjg. 

The eight affluent, well-dressed men in the 
" first smoker " sat in silence, maintaining a 
stolid indifference to the thrill that had set 
the " thirds " chattering. The cigar of a stout, 
heavily-coated gentleman glowed a little redder. 
But for this slight acknowledgment of the 
impending danger, the " first smoker *’ remained 
imperturbable. 

But presently an officer, sitting in a comer 
on the platform side facing the engine, broke 
the silence. 

“ I think/’ he murmured, " I’ll go and inves¬ 
tigate." 

And, turning the handle of the door, he slipped 
out into the gloom of the platform. 

A young man, he breathed more freely when 
he found himself in the open. To one just 
home after months at the Front, there was a 
galling impotency about sitting cooped up in 
a railway compartment while Zeppelins hovered 
overhead. Besides, he was curious, this being 
his first experience of an airship raid. 

It was, of course, a moonless night, yet clear 
and mild, with occasional patches of cloud 
offering cover to the raiders as they careered 
through the starlit firmament. Only here and 
there a lamp at quarter-cock broke the darkness 
of the little station. The soldier, barking his 
shins against a porter’s barrow, swore softly. 
Proceeding then more cautiously, he moved 
across the platform in the direction of what 
looked like a white gate. Beyond, there might 
be a village possessing, at a convenient distance, 
an eminence from which one could obtain a 
good view of the proceedings. He found the 
gate locked and sauntered on, passing from the 
illuminated area, such as it was, to a remote 
stretch which, he surmised, led to a crossing 
by which one gained the opposite side of the 
station, where, from the booking-hall, and 
possibly from the station-master, he might 
be able to glean information as to the enemy’s 
manoeuvres. Very imperfectly he could see 
ahead the outlines of a bridge forming a viaduct 
over the line, and it was probably because his 
eyes were cast upwards that he did not discern 
a person approaching him. There was a colli¬ 
sion. It was nothing to the soldier, hardened 
to the rough-and-tumble of warfare, but to the 
lady of sheltered life, and unused to the hard 
knocks of the camp, he feared it had proved 
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otherwise. For he felt instinctively that it 
was a lady. The texture of her clothes, her 
height—her face was almost on a level with 
his own—the quality of the " Oh! " that 
escaped her—all had their tale for a man whose 
senses had been quickened to a keen edge by 
the thousand incidents of war. But, in any 
case, she was a woman. 

" I beg your pardon," he said. “ Really, 
I had no idea-" 

" Oh, don’t mention it." 

" I hope I didn’t hurt yoti ? " 

" Not in the least." She gave a little laugh 
that, nevertheless, as he noted, possessed a 
nervous undercurrent. " And, if you had, I am 
afraid I should have deserved it, as I oughtn't 
to have got out." 

" Nor should I, perhaps. But I was going 
to find out what I could." 

Then, as a silence fell upon them, there came 
through the night air a dull, plugging boom. 
She uttered another involuntary " Oh ! " and 
after a pause asked, with a voice which, in 
the circumstances, she commanded very well, 
" Was that a gun ? " 

" Yes," he said, although he knew it wasn't. 
" They are not very near yet, though. A dozen 
or more miles away, perhaps." 

There was the least tremor in the laugh 
accompanying her retort: "I should call that 
very near.” 

But he was not thinking of the sound. She 
was so close to him that he felt her breath upon 
his face. She was a tali girl—an English girl. 
Though a truth-discovering light might reveal 
her to be plain, perhaps appallingly plain, this 
intimate proximity of a tall, nice girl—for she 
spoke nicely—had its interests for him. For 
the moment, then, he had quite forgotten that 
sound, distant, as his professional ear told him, 
a very considerable way from the mute, light- 
less train, their common vehicle, which stood 
in the rpadside station like a small thing of 
the air taking cover from hawk or kestrel. 

" Probably only among somebody's turnips," 
he said, reassuringly, and a little thoughtlessly. 

" Then it was a bomb ? " she asked, quickly. 

" I think so—there is a difference in the sound." 

" You said a gun first. I suppose you didn’t 
wish to fr-frightcn me." 

" It might still be," he answered. " There 
—that is a gun—several of ’em," he added, as 
a ripple of detonations reached them. 

" Oh, dear! " she said, frankly alarmed. 
" I hope we sha’n't be the next—turnips." 

It is a way of the English to turn their fears 
into jokes, and it is a good way. 

" They have not come after turnips," he said, 
" you may be sure. Still, there is nothing like 
taking care of one’s skin. How about that 
hefty-looking bridge ? What do you say ?— 
apologizing for the liberty." 

" I'll do what you think best/* she said, 
simply. 

" Then, if you don’t mind taking my arm-” 

She did not hesitate, but put her fingers on 
his arm, and they moved down the platform 
to where it sloped to the line. A few yards. 
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carefully negotiated, brought them beneath 
the towering archway. 

44 There's generally," he said, feeling the 
brickwork with his disengaged hand, “ —yes, 
here it is. Might have been made for us. A 
manhole. Be careful." 

He put both of his hands lightly about her 
and drove her before him. “ Snug, isn’t it ? 
And private ! " 

44 It is peculiarly private ! " she said. 44 And 
it’s very clever of you to have thought of it! 

She stood in the manhole, he just outside 
of it. The darkness enwrapped them as with 
a mantle. He did not know whether she was 
pretty or plain, she did not know whether he 
was villain or gentleman—for villains are often 
the better gentlemen in speech and manner. 
So they stood, she in the hole, he just outside 
of it, sharing a common peril. 

44 I’m afraid," he said, " I’m taking a frightful 
liberty in dragging you along here, but it struck 
me as the best place.” 

He caught a gleam of white teeth. 

44 One doesn’t think of 4 liberties ’ during an 
air raid. To tell you the truth, I’m awfully 
scared, and you're so cool-’’ 

44 Of course you are," he cut in. " It’s all 
part of their idea. But it won’t shorten the 
war by an hour," he added, grimly. 44 On the 
contrary, indeed. You know what Kitchener 
said when we were experiencing a great shortage 
of men ? 4 Tell them to send their Zeppelins.' " 

44 Just like him," she breathed. 44 That 
man never spoke but he said something l " • 

44 Good. An epitaph in an epigram. % Do 
you remember--?" 

44 Listen ! " Her hand shot out and seized 
his sleeve. 

He heard it—a curious hum. As yet it was 
distant. Except, in fact, for her .sharp ears, 
he would not have noticed it. It was not 
louder at one moment than another, like the 
propeller-whine of an aeroplane. It preserved 
an .evqn sound, a deadly, menacing continuity. 
As the sustained hum came nearer, in spite of 
all his battle experience he felt the blood creep 
coldly under his hair. For there was something 
uncanny in this hum descending from the stars ; 
something devilish in this passage of an evil 
engine-of-war over the still countryside. 

Involuntarily she had put her hand on his arm. 
It reminded him that he was a man, her tempo¬ 
rary protector. The hum had now developed 
into a roar as the four engines, beating their 
way through the empyrean, brought their ship 
nearer. He felt her fingers twitch. 

44 It won’t take any notice of little us," he 
said, reassuringly. 44 Think I’ll step out and 
have a squint at it." 

He moved a few yards out of the arch and 
stared upwards in the direction from which the 
sound seemed to proceed. At first he saw 
nothing but stars, with an occasional fleck of 
cloud. 

14 There it is," said her voice, at his shoulder. 
41 Look at. the Milky Way. D'you see it ? 
Every now and then it seems to put a star 
out." 


In his absorption he had not noticed her 
steal out after him. 

44 Oh, yes. You’ve got sharp eyes ! " The 
Zepp looked hardly bigger than a pencil at the 
great height it had attained. 44 Well, it can't 
see much of us, that’s one comfort." 

Motionless and lightless stood the arrested 
train. The little station seemed to bow her 
head in preparation for the impending blow. 
It seemed astonishing that that tiny distant 
thing could make such a noise. Yet there 
was a certain arrogance in the very altitude 
the airship had sought. 44 The air is mine," 
she seemed to say, 44 and I will go where 
I will." 

44 She’s right overhead," ejaculated the man. 
44 You’d better go back." 

44 It's too fascinating," the girl murmured, 
staring upwards. 

44 This," said the man, abruptly, almost 
savagely, 44 is how people are killed ! Come 
under the bridge—you’d better. It’s bang 
overhead." 

They stole through the dark to the manhole. 

44 Thousands of people are in the open watching 
her," he muttered. 44 All asking for trouble. 
Get right in," he urged her. 

44 Hush ! " she said, and then laughed ner¬ 
vously at the absurdity of the word. But for 
the moment one almost felt that the Thing 
could hear you. 

Her French-heeled shoe knocked against 
something. She bent down. 

44 How thoughtful of somebody I A nice 
pile of bricks to sit on." 

44 You may be glad of them soon." 

They left off speaking to listen. The monster 
was roaring over them. For some minutes 
there was no diminution in the sound, then it 
grew fainter. 

44 Given us a miss," he said, in a relieved 
tone, 44 though I shouldn’t wonder if she’s 
spotted the line by the signal lights." 

44 Do you think they’ll let the train go on 
now ? I’m cold." She shivered. 44 Cold and 
hungry." 

44 I'll just wander along and find out," he 
said. 44 I don’t think it's at all likely we shall 
go on yet, though." 

As he passed out from under the bridge she 
sank down on the little heap of bricks. She 
was trembling. Her life was such a smooth 
affair, and this was such an untoward occur¬ 
rence. Yet, though she was trembling, now 
that the Zepp had passed she experienced a 
sensation of enjoyableness. And it was all—when 
you came to think of it—so extremely improper, 
this 44 chumming up " with a man she couldn’t 
even see. She felt she ought to go back to her 
seat in the train, yet she only laughed softly 
as she cuddled her skirts about her and sat, 
obediently awaiting his return, with her elbows 
on her knees and her chin in her palms. What¬ 
ever he was, he had a nice voice and a curious 
little 44 ordering " way that she liked. 

After what seemed a desperately long time 
she heaid him approaching. 

4 ‘ Not an earthly yet," he said, cheerfully. 
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** * I WAS JUST GOING TO BEG YOUR PERMISSION- 1 HE WAS SAYING, WHEN OUT OF THE BLACK 

DISTANCE A HOARSE TONE SPOK fL l f FTjT THAT MATCH OUT THERE—£HE*S COMING BACK V " 


” The guard won't hear of it.” She felt rather 
than saw him standing in front of her. 44 I got 
my coat. You'd better have it* Quite easy to 
get a chill hanging about tike this*' 1 
if But won’t you want it ? " 

M I'm all right, thanks." 
w It's awfully good of you.” 

" Not at alL" 

She stood up, and with some fumbling the 
overcoat was adjusted about her shoulders. 

" It's splendidly warm," she said* " You 
soldiers do look after yourselves ! " 

And she nestled into the manhole again. 

“ That's the outer woman." said he* fi After 
politely addressing what I took to be the station- 
master, I found it to be an automatic machine, 
and here's some chocolate." 

She laughed merrily, " You are thoughfulness 
itself 1 " 

Breaking into one of the packets, she nibbled 
the spidery wafer of chocolate that is all these 
mechanical thieves of shopkeepers give you for 
your penny* 

i# Won't you smoke ? " she asked. 

" I was just going to beg your permission——" 
he was saying, when out of the black distance 
a hoarse tone spoke :— 

" Put that match out there—she's coming 
back ! ” 

Coming back / The toothsome morsel lost its 
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savour, and the girl sat up rigidly, her ears alert 
for that ominous humming. 

And in the motionless train two hundred 
apprehensive souls were likewise painfully en¬ 
gaged. They sat there, with nothing but a 
train's fragile roof over them, listening. And 
borne on the light breeze came the devil engine- 
beat again. 

" Do you think —she thinks—we're some* 
body ? " the girl asked. 

She's nosing about for something—that's 
clear," he answered. 

The giant top hummed nearer and nearer* Ah, 
yes \ What good to deny that it frightened 
these train-farers, peaceful non-combatants ? 
But it is one thing to be frightened, another 
to be frightened out of a purpose you have 
set and fixed and ur frighten able by any fright¬ 
fulness, 

fl Perhaps she found the light? a little trying/* 
he was saying, when a muffled roar smote the 
air, and the ground trembled. Twice and thrice 
came the thunderous reverberations of bombs 
meeting the earth. And now a new voice joined 
in, as a battery, its proximity entirely unsuspected 
by the travellers, set up a lively cannonade. 
Swish through the still air rushed its shells, to 
break against the stars. Bang, boom / The 
game little guns were letting off the venom they 
had contained with patience for many weary 
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nights. As for the airship, she made madly for 
a friendly cloud, and, having peered round it 
this way and then that, and seeing many long 
fingers of light reaching for her, she dodged to 
another cloud, and thence got away like a hare 
flying for, cover. 

II. 

The guard was again purring down the train. 

" Keep your seats, please. You are all to 
keep your seats." 

But the penned-up passengers had had enough 
of this sardine-like existence, and they streamed 
out on to the platform, deprecating officials 
notwithstanding! 

" We seem to be here for some time," said 
the soldier. " The lioness is not generally far 
away from the lion, and that chap may have a 
mate." 

" But why can't the train go on ? A train 
slipping along the line can hardly be noticeable 
at that great height." 

" If this train goes on," he answered, " there's 
no reason wh^ others shouldn't, and the con¬ 
stant movement below is bound to be noticed 
by the Zepp people. Well, a train leads, in 
time, to a big town, and they have only to follow 
to find something worth chucking their bombs 
at." 

" Then the trams ought to stop, too." 

" Of course. It's -simply inviting murder to 
run trams during an air raid. The flashes from 
those overhead cables can be seen miles up. 
Why, the airmen tell us that from two miles 
up they can see the light of a match—somebody 
lighting his cigarette—whereas they can't see 
coloured railway lights at all." 

A silence- fell upon them. He moved about 
restlessly under the arch. There # was no sign 
of the train going on. From the station came a 
continual slither of promenading feet. 

" Yes, we're in for a good spell of this," he 
said. " Sure you wouldn't like to go back to 
your seat ? " 

" I can breathe here," she answered. " Every 
day I'm poisoned for two hours or more, and 
it’s a relief to be in the fresh air." She rose. 
" But I dare say you would." 

" Not a bit of it. I like the inside of a railway 
compartment as little as you do." He had 
halted near her. " So you go up and down 
every day—you're a business woman ? " 

" Yes; I type. I help my brother—a 
solicitor." 

" Rather interesting." 

" Well, one feels one is helping one's own all 
the time. Better than being servant to a 
stranger." 

He strolled up the line towards the train. 
It seemed to be a fitting part of an abnormal 
evening, this talking to a woman who was an 
entire stranger to him, whom he had not even 
seen, though he knew by her movements that 
she'was young; by her speech, that hers was 
a self-contained, collected personality; by his 
touch, that she was well-fashioned. In fact, 
accustomed to a life of alarms which had 
sharpened his wits to a razor-edge, he had 
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learned much more about this woman in this 
short time than a civilian would have done. 
Speaking personally, he felt that he was spending 
his air raid under exceptionally pleasant circum¬ 
stances, for he had a companion who was really 
companionable. If she had been silly he would 
have bundled her back into the train long since. 
If she had tried to—well—flirt, with death 
hovering overhead, he would have been disgusted. 
And yet she had not assumed, as many girls 
did in these times, the " pal" towards him 
because he was a soldier—and being a soldier 
(as many women appeared to imagine) the 
especial and rightful prey of the female. 

After a time he strolled back. 

" You've been on your feet ever since you 
got out of the train," she said. M Come and 
sit down." 

N " Is there room ? " 

. She laughed. " Not much. But I can 1 make' 
it." 

He was a pretty big fellow, and he grinned 
broadly in the shielding dark as he took his 
seat on the bricks. Women are great contrivers, 
but the way she had managed, by touch only, 
to set out the bricks so as to form a bench for 
two filled him with admiration. 

" You are quite easy to handle," she said, 
and he knew she was dimpling. 

" So much depends," he answered, " on 
how one is handled." 

To ear, touch, and senses she was charming. 
He was wondering what a light would reveal. 

" Tell me a tale," she said, when they had 
settled themselves. " We’ve got to pass the 
time somehow, and you soldiers always have 
something to talk about." 

" You tell me one," he retorted. " I'm 
' resting,' you know." 

" I'll try and think of one. That's fair." 

" Let's see—war horrors. Women generally 
find them fascinating." 

" I don't. I've heard and read enough to 
last me a lifetime." 

" Something else, then. Ah! here's some¬ 
thing. My tale is called, dear reader, ‘ The 
Man Who Didn’t Want Leave.' " 

" That sounds well." 

" Yes, the only man I know who doesn't 
want leave. The only man in the British Army." 

" Got a wife," she jeered. 

" Nothing so definite and final." 

" I'm all attention." 

" Well," he said, " a man I know had just 
become engaged to a girl when the war broke 
out. He gave up a good berth—seven hundred 
a year or so—and enlisted. He was one of the 
first hundred thousand. After the usual training 
he went to the Front, and spent some months 
ding-donging about in the trenches. Then, 
in a bit of a push, most of the officers in. his 
battalion were killed or wounded, and he was 
oflered a commission. He accepted it, but 
first he had to come back and go through another 
course of training, and during that time he saw 
a good deal more of the girl* than during his 
previous training, and the conclusion he came 
to was that she had transferred her affections 
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to another man, a civilian, whom he did not 
like—as a man. He felt that the fellow had 
deliberately taken advantage of his absence 
in the trenches to cut him out—and had suc¬ 
ceeded/" 

" What made him think that ? " 

" The girl's manner." 

“ Perhaps he wasn't very ardent, and she 
was using the civilian to pique him. GiVls do." 

M Possibly. Well, having gone through his 
second training, back he went to the Front 
again. He's been there some time now, and 
though he could have leave if he wanted it, 
he won't have it. He doesn't want to meet 
her again. He thinks he's cut out. That's 
all—halloa 1 The guns again ! " 

From a distance came a series of rapid detona¬ 
tions. 

" This is tiresome," he said. " They're still 
J about. Well, tell me your tale. You promised 
to cap mine." 

u It oughtn't to be very difficult to do that” 
she said. " It is lucky you're a soldier and 
not a novelist." 

" You think so, do you ? May I remind you 
that you proposed that I should turn novelist ? 
I did the best I could." 

" You managed to invent a very poor sort 
of hero," she rejoined, tartly. " A man languish¬ 
ing in the trenches because he is afraid to come 
home ahd find he has been cut out! He ought 
to make surel I think I can do better than 
that." 

•’ Try." 

She seemed to be considering her story. 
" My title, dear listener-" 

" That," he interjected, " is an improvement, 
to start with." 

She was not flirting, no ! He would, of course, 
have been disgusted with a girl who tried 
to flirt in these circumstances. Yet there' 
was a certain caress in this address of hers, 
and the " dear listener's " pulse was agreeably 
stirred. Her voice contained subtle* cadences, 
and she could convey as much by her tone as 
by her words. In spite of the darkness—or 
because of it ?—he was making her acquaint¬ 
ance very rapidly. He wondered if she had a 
temper. A touch of temper in a woman, to 
his thinking, gave her a finish. 

" My title," she recommenced, “ is, * She 
Kept the Home Fires Burning.* " ~~ 

" Cribbed 1 " 

" Will you let me go on I " she exclaimed, 
stamping her foot. (So she had a temper 1) 
" Or," she added, ' Tried to Keep Them.' " 

" Well, if that is not just like a woman! " 
he exclaimed, throwing back his head with 
a laugh. Forgetting the wall behind, the 
back of his head received a hard rap. She 
tittered unfeelingly. • He, rubbing his head, 
scowled. 

" Well, who wouldn't have laughed ?" he 
demanded, crossly. " To call a story, ' She 
Kept the Home Fires Burning, or Tried to Keep 
Them/ is as bad as 1 Lady Audley's Secret, 
or What She Thought Was a Secret.' Such a 
title would have doomed the bock." 


She sat up very straight. " If you please," 
she asked, " am I to tell my story ? " 

" Take your seats, please l " sounded the 
voice of the guard in the distance. 

" There," she said, " it's too late ! " 

" Bosh 1 The old cl*ap only .wants to herd 
us in again, so as to be ready to start when he 
receives the order. We may be here another 
four or five hours." 

" Very well," she said. " But I must cut 
my tale short. You have to thank your inter¬ 
ruptions for that." 

" Go on." 

“ You will say, dear listener, that my tale 
is a little like yours. The coincidence granted, 
I can assure you that it does not concern the 
same people. Well, a certain girl I know has 
been paid a good deal of attention by a certain 
man. He is a civilian, young and nice-looking, 
and perhaps the girl would .have taken a ‘ fancy' 
to him, as they say, had she not known that 
he was, so to speak, dividing his time between 
herself and another girl whose sweetheart was 
in the trenches." 

• " The villain," he muttered. 

" No interruptions ! Still, the ‘ civvy ' rather 
likes the girl who has no sweetheart, and she 
—I wonder if you'll believe in the purity of 
her motives ?-" 

“ Now you're interrupting yourself ! " 

" A merited rebuke, dear listener. Well, she 
makes herself very nice to him because she's 
sorry for the sweetheart in the trenches who 
might otherwise be * cut out.’ And so, you 
see, she is trying to keep the home fires burning, 
and up to the present she has succeeded fairly 
well in doing so. She has % no gift for nursing, 
and she is sure munition work would knock her 
up in a week, and she couldn't conduct a bus 
for a day, so that is how she is ' doing her bit.' 
Do you think she is doing it ? " 

" Do I think she is ! " he exclaimed, enthusi¬ 
astically. “ Why- 

When of a sudden a roar of cheering burst 
from the people assembled on the platform. The 
two under the archway stumbled out into the 
open and were immediately transfixed with 
wonder and awe. For, far away towards the 
east, the sky was lit up as if by a brilliant sunset. 
Ini the midst of this showed a fiery shape. 

" The Zeppelin! " she breathed. " She's on 
fire ! Oh, splendid—splendid ! " 

With such ejaculations they watched the 
monster airship drop and disappear. But while 
the sky was still all alight, the girl, glancing at 
the man, perceived, in the rays shed by this 
leviathan lamp, that he was looking at her. 
And he was looking at her in such a manner that 
she blushed red as the distant sky. At the same 
'time she became aware that he had his arm 
abou£ her. In stumbling out she had nearly 
fallen, and he had held her up. In the darkness 
his protecting arm was welcome, and even now 
she raised no protest. For this was a night of 
abnormal happenings, when the clock of con¬ 
vention had ceased to mark the time in its usual 
concise and measured way. 

When the train at length resumed its journey 
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they found seats where they could, as did every* 
body else, and when they pulled up at their 
destination she could not but accept his escort 
through the dark streets to her home, 

** You know/* he said, as they walked along, 
“ I shall pass on your tip to my paL I shall 
tell him to be a man and give bursting shells a 
rest for a bit in order to come home and find 
out how he stands with his girl." 

** You are quite sure, then/' she asked, wickedly, 
through the darkness, " he is stilt at the Front ? " 
He laughed so heartily that a special constable 
glanced severely at them. You must not laugh 
heartily on raid nights* 

" Quite sure. My tortured heart was not 
telEng you its sad history. But If it comes to 
that, may I hazard a conjecture that 1 have 
the honour of escorting a heroine— aTireeper-up 
of home fires ? " 

His own answer had been frank enough. He 
had good-humouredly set himself to find out 
how the land lay for a disconsolate pal in the 
trenches, and admitted as much* But from her 
he quite expected a baffling answer—to be left 
wondering whether she had just opened the 
book of some other womans life and read him 
a page of it, or was reading him a pase from her 
own. He was not a lady's man, yet he knew 
enough of the sex to be aware that a girl who 
seems as transparent as a brook in May-time 
can throw out concealing clouds as cunningly 
as a Zeppelin itself* There was a palpable 
hiatus between his question and her reply. 
The most sanguine person living would not 
have expected her to be so utterly devoid of 
the feminine instinct for evasion as to give him 
a direct answer, but with the directness she 
allowed herself *he would have won, anywhere, 
first prize for straightforwardness as interpreted 
by lovely woman. 

H I am/* she said, " I admit, one of*the girls 
in the story." 

He sighed. 11 Eve/’ said he, "during the 
temporary absence of Adam, one day, filled in 
time talking to the Serpent, and it is really 
painful to me to think that, during the enforced 
absence of your fiance in the trenches, you should 
have accepted the attentions of a mere civilian." 
He spoke sternly and sadly* 

* T Oh, hovv dart you imagine such a thing I" 
she-exclaimed. 


" Then you are the girl who is ff fending off , 
the civilian ? Come, be honest I Say * Yes 
or ' No/ " 

44 You have dragged it out of me/' she pro¬ 
tested. 44 I didn't mean to tell you. But now 
you know so much. I'll tell you more. I wanted 
to find out how you viewed such a situation. 
By some people I am considered an outrageous 
flirt/' 

"They are sure to be people who don't 
count," he replied, comfortingly. " Ignore them. 
In such a good cause—guarding the interests of 
one of your country's defenders—you are justified 
in continuing to let this odious civilian press 
your hand and gaze into your-" 

if Oh!" she exclaimed again, catching her 
breath. "As if I should ever have let it go as 
far as that I Besides—I forgot to tell you the 
end—these Zepps are a bother ! The soldier’ 
sweetheart is coming home, and the civilian 
seems to have shrunk two inches already." 

Braving the Special, once again he laughed. 
These soldiers are devil-may-care fellows. 

" True to all traditions of your sex," he said. 
" you put all your real information into the 
postscript. But I foresee danger. The civilian, 
now free to devote all his time to little ' Home 
Fires/ looms, to my mind, a positive danger. 
He has received encouragement. The pro¬ 
tectress of the absent warrior's interests may now 
herself need protection." 

She paused by a gate. If This is my house " 
fell, with the faintest of sighs, from her lips. 
" I am so much obliged to you for seeing me 
safely here." 

He was gathering up his courage. He wanted 
to see her again, and had only just conceived a 
maimer of leading up to it. For he was not 
versed in these arts. The civilian, no doubt, 
could have taken a strong and glib lead of him 
in this respect. 

" Ethel/' sounded a motherly voice from the 
doorway, <c is that you, dear ? " 

She held out her hand. 

" My leave is short/' he said, desperately- 
-f May I meet your train to-morrow ? " 

41 Suppose "—she had time to be tantalizing— 
" it's held up again ? ” 

" To be on the safe side, I'll meet you at the 
London end. May I ? " 

Their hands met. Then she ran in* 
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THE PROBLEM CLUB. 

By BARRY PAIN. 

Illustrated by A.. Garrett. 


No. IX— THE ALIBI PROBLEM. 




)RD HERNGILL read out the 
demand made by the Editor 
of The Pig-keepers' Friend on 
the ingenuity of the members 
of the Problem Club, Members 
were required to produce evi¬ 
dence, that could be given in 
good faith, that at a certain 
hour, day or night, they had been in two places 
at once, the two places not being less Ilian one 
hundred miles apart. 

Lord Hcrngill said that he felt anxious and 


depressed. His manner and appearance, it may 
be added, hardly bore out the statement. He 
assigned his depression to two reasons, Firstly, 
other chairmen had had the simple task of 
adjudicating on a point of fact- He—a new 
member, a novice, a mere babe, as you might 
Say—was required to undertake far more delicate 
and difficult work and to base his decision on 
an estimate of evidence, Secondly, the secretary 
for the evening was Mr, Wildersley. On the 
last occasion that Wildcrsley had acted as 
secretary he had adorned the minute-book with 


drawings of the chairman which were undoubt¬ 
edly amusing and possessed of artistic merit, 
but at the same time were calculated to bring 
that chairman into ridicule and contempt. 

44 So you see, gentlemen/' Lord Hefhgill 
continued, * 4 that this is nervous work for me. 
However, I will make the plunge, Towards 
the end of dinner a telegram was handed to 
Mr, Feldane, over which I noticed him to be 
chuckling. May I inquire if it had any bearing 
on the problem before us ? JJ 

“Well, it had," Jim my admit ted. iH Brainy work 

to have guessed it. 
But Fm not on in 
this act—Fm rest¬ 
ing, The wire really 
concerns Hessel- 
tine's claim." 

" You two gene¬ 
ra 11 y hunt in 
couples. Perhaps 
Mr. Hesseltine will 
let you put Ills case 
for him." 

If Anything that 
pleases you and 
saves me trouble/' 
said Hesseltine, 
generously. 

“Weir," said 
Jimmy, " we can 
see for ourselves 
that Hesseltine is 
here to - night, I 
don't want to dwell 
on his misfortunes, 
but he looks much 
as usual. Talks in 
the same silly way 
too. But that tele¬ 
gram is his evidence 
that he is really in 
Liverpool. It is 
signed with his 
name and was handed in at a Liverpool office, 
Fll read ft, * So sorry to be unable to be with 
you to-night, but have premised to rentain here 
to act as judge at local baby-show." Well, it isn't 
for me to say anything, though I could." 

" The evidence that Mr. Hesseltine is here," 
said the chairman, " is good. The evidence 
that he is in Liverpool is less good. A telegram 
is not necessarily dispatched by the man whose 
name is signed to it. Further, it seems to 
me improbable that a young bachelor would 
have been selected for the high office which 
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Mr. Hesseltine claims to have fulfilled. I think 
we shall do better than that. I will ask Mr. 
Pusely-Smythe how far he has succeeded in 
being in two places at once.” 

” It is easier to be in one place at twice,” said 
Pusely-Smythe. ” But I have done what I 
could, considering how unversed I am in the 
arts of deception.” The applause which greeted 
this statement was possibly of an ironical 
character. ” On the morning of Tuesday last,” 
Pusely-Smythe continued, “ I was at the Rectory, 
Meldon Bois, where I had been spending the 
week-end. The village of Meldon Bois is one 
hundred and eight miles from London. It had 
been my intention to leave Meldon Bois by the 
10.5 a.m. for London. I had been pressed to 
remain for one more night, as there was to be a 
performance of a pastoral play in the grounds 
of the Rectory on Tuesday afternoon. I will 
not conceal it from you, sir, that the said pastoral 
play constituted the principal reason for my 
departure. 

” You have grasped these facts ? Very good. 
Now, on the morning of Tuesday, by the first 
post, I received a letter from my one and only 
aunt, who resides in London, to say that as I 
was coming up to town that morning she hoped 
I would lunch with her in Grosvenor Street and 
accompany her afterwards to hear a lecture on 
'The Future of Eugenics.’ I had been reluctant 
to witness the performance in the Rectory 
grounds, and I contemplated the idea of listen¬ 
ing to this lecture with horror and loathing. 
That was the situation. I had to miss two birds 
with one stone. 

” My first step was to telegraph to ray one 
and only aunt as follows : ' Regret detained 

here. Am writing.’ On the following morning 
she received a letter from me which I am able to 
produce in its envelope. The letter is in my 
own handwriting on paper stamped with the 
Rectory address. The letter is dated Tuesday 
evening, and the post-mark on the envelope 
shows that it was posted at Meldon Bois on that 
day. Now that letter not only states that I 
had remained so as not to miss the pastoral 
’amateurs, but also makes several statements as 
to their performance, every one of which can be 
proved to be absolutely accurate. These state¬ 
ments are that Miss Sykes looked charming in 
some pale lilac-coloured contraption, that the 
comedian over-acted, that the weather was not 
entirely favourable, that some of the players 
seemed to find a difficulty in making themselves 
audible, that quite a nice sum was realized for 
the Cottage Hospital, and that the Rector in 
proposing a vote of thanks to the players said 
that where all were so good it would be invidious 
to differentiate. I have no doubt that on the 
strength of that letter and the details it contains, 
my aunt would give evidence in good faith that 
to her knowledge I must have been at Meldon 
Bois on Tuesday afternoon. Notwithstanding 
this, I left Meldon Bois on Tuesday morning, 
and on Tuesday afternoon I was playing bridge 
at my club in London, as various members of 
the club who met me there would attest.” 

” On the face of it,” said the chairman, ” it 
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looks like rather a good case. I presume that 
you wrote the letter to your aunt before leaving 
in the morning, and gave it to a servant with 
instructions to post it after the performance.” 

” Precisely so.” 

” But how did you manage to give an accurate 
account of a performance at which you were 
really not present ? ” 

” Well, Miss Sykes was staying at the Rectory 
and had told me what dress she would wear. 
The rest was intelligent anticipation. The glass 
was low, and, besides, the weather is always 
unfavourable for pastoral plays, and some of 
the players always fail to make their voices carry 
in the open. Given village amateurs, over¬ 
acting by the comedian is as certain as death. 
To put the receipts as a nice sum was quite safe. 
It was riskier to quote the Rector’s actual words, 
but he’s a kindly and tactful man with a circum¬ 
scribed mind, so I thought I might chance it, 
and it came off.” 

The next few members on whom the chairman 
called produced nothing of interest. Dr. Alden 
had tried an idea of his own, and expressed the 
hope that the chairman would think better of it 
than he did himself. 

Early one morning he had entered a tobac¬ 
conist’s shop where he was not known anl 
investigated the man’s stock of cigars. He 
found it difficult to make up his mind as to which 
of three different brands would suit him best. 
He took away with him a specimen of each, and 
said that he would try them after luncheon and 
let the tobacconist know. At three that after¬ 
noon Dr. Alden’s man called at the tobacconist's 
with a note from the doctor saying that the trial 
had been made and naming the brand selected. 
Five hundred of this brand were ordered, and a 
cheque for the exact sum was enclosed in pay¬ 
ment. The tobacconist was to deliver the goods 
to the bearer of the note, as the doctor was 
leaving for the country at four and wished to 
take some of the cigars with him. This was 
done, and probably the tobacconist would have 
been willing to swear in consequence that 
Dr. Alden was in London until four that day. 
As a matter of fact the doctor had left for the 
North by express shortly after ten that morning. 

” Yes,” said the chairman, ” you convinced 
that tobacconist that you were in London when 
you were not, just as Pusely-Smythe convinced 
his aunt that he was not in London when he was. 
In each case it is the evidence of one person only. 
Have you done any better, Mr. Wildersley ? ” 

" Better ? ” said Wildersley, cheerfully. “ I 
should rather think I have. Cast your chair- 
maniacal eye over this sketch-book. It is filled 
with pencil drawings made from time to time, if 
not oftener, by the eminent Wildersley. The last 
few pages were made at the political meeting at 
Glasgow last week. They are dated in my own 
hand. There are notes as to the colour also in 
my hand. They are in my sketch-book. If 
they are not proof positive that I was at that 
meeting, then what are they ? All the same I 
was in London while that meeting was being 
held, and can produce countless witnesses wtio 
saw me and spoke to me.” 
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The chairman looked carefully at the drawings. 
" Not done from photographs, I suppose ? ” 

“ No, m'lord,” said Wildersley. ” All genuine 
hand-work and done on the spot.” 

Lord Hemgiil compared them with previous 
drawings in the book. "These look to me,” he 
said, “ as if they were done by somebody who 
was trying to imitate your technique but Lad 
not quite got it.” 

“ Yes,” said Wildersley, ” that finishes us. 
You have it. The other artist member and I 
went into collaboration in this enterprise. Austin 
went to Glasgow, and made the sketches in the 
book with what he was pleased to call an imita¬ 
tion of the worst of the Wildersleian mannerisms. 
I remained in London giving my famous imper¬ 
sonation of myself. I added the date and 
manuscript notes afterwards. Still, if this book 
fell into the hands of somebody who had not the 
full use of his eyes—and very few people have— 
he might use it as evidence in good faith that I 
was at Glasgow at that date.” 

" Undoubtedly. I shall not forget your claim. 
Meanwhile, is there any other ? ” 

” Yes,” said Sir Charles Bunford, placidly. 
" I think my claim to have established an alibi 
is stronger than any you have heard yet. Bir¬ 
mingham is more than a hundred miles from 
London. A certain butler in Birmingham 
would swear that he saw me and spoke to me on 
a certain afternoon. A photographer in Bir¬ 
mingham would swear that he photographed 
me on that same afternoon, and would be able 
to produce the negative. Yet during the whole 
of that afternoon I was in London, as the evi¬ 
dence of ma'ny of my friends w'ould show.” 

“ Afid howr was this miracle accomplished ? ” 
"I'll tell von the story as briefly as I can. I 
went to stay for a fortnight with an old friend of 
mine, a bachelor named Fraser, who has a house 
outside Birmingham. He is a keen ornitho¬ 
logist. He employs in the preparation of speci¬ 
mens and so on a curious character called 
Mitten. Fraser only has Mitten’s spare time. 
Mitten’s regular work is with a Birmingham 
photographer, for whom he does developing and 
also has charge of the stock of negatives. Fraser 
is quite unlike me in the face, except that we 
both have the same deficiency of colour in the 
hair, but we are of about the same height and 
build. There is also a slight similarity in our 
voices. That was the rough material that I 
had at my disposal, and no doubt you can guess 
how I got my results from it.” 

“ You'd better continue,” said the chairman. 
“ On the day before I left I pointed out to 
•Fraser that a similarity in mass often prevented 
a dissimilarity in detail from being noticed, and 
that the attitude of expectant attention is a 
frequent source of error. Fraser asked me, as I 
had thought he would, what I meant and what I 
was getting at. I replied that by taking advan¬ 
tage of the tw’o facts I had mentioned he could 
probably get himself mistaken for me. He said 
that nobody would make the mistake. I said that 
our friend Hammond's butler would make it the 
next afternoon, if he cared to try the experiment. 
” ' I'd like to try it, but it’s impossible. That 
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butler has known me for the last two years, and 
he has only seen you four or five times in the 
afternoon. How could he be taken in ? ' 

” ‘ He has always seen you in dark and 
chastened clothing, such as it is your custom to 
wear. He has ahvays seen me with a grey 
bowler, a light suit, white spats, and a distinctive 
necktie. He expects to see me to-morrow after¬ 
noon, because I borrowed an umbrella there to¬ 
day, and said I would bring it back then. All 
you have to do is to wear my clothes, and hand 
in that umbrella. He will expect to see me. 
He will actually see my clothes on a man of 
about my figure. The hall at the Hammonds' 
house is rather dark, and you will have the sun 
behind you. It's quite certain the man will be 
mistaken.' 

” It was tried and happened as I had foretold. 
The butler addressed Fraser as Sir Charles.” 

“ But how about the photograph ? ” 

” That was done by means of a bet. Old 
Mitten is a great believer in system, and has his 
own infallible method for cataloguing photo¬ 
graphic negatives so that a mistake is impossible. 
I chaffed him about it and told him that I 
would cause him to enter two lots of negatives 
wrongly. I offered to bet a sovereign on it and 
he accepted with avidity. I then settled with 
Fraser what we would do. Fraser booked an 
appointment with the photographer for the 
morning that I left for London, and I booked 
another for myself in the afternoon, the appoint¬ 
ments being made by post. I kept. Fraser’s 
appointment just before I left for the station, 
and Fraser kept mine in the afternoon after he 
had finished with Hammond’s butler. Mitten 
found out what had been done, of course, cata¬ 
logued the negatives correctly, and has collected 
his sovereign. But I understand that he has 
not informed his employer, on the ground that 
the employer dislikes larks. The entries in the 
appointment book remain as they were. So 
that it is on record that I was photographed in 
the afternoon, though the photographic nega¬ 
tives entered under my name are really those 
taken from me in the morning.” 

“This,” said the chairman, “is the most 
elaborate attempt we have had. Nobody else 
claims to have been seen in two places at the 
same time. I do not say that the evidence is 
perfect, but then the evidence of an alibi must 
ahvays have a hole in it somewhere. Does any¬ 
body claim to have beaten it ? Nobody ? 
Then I have no hesitation in deciding in Sir 
Charles’s favour, and I congratulate him on the 
distinction—which, so far, has been held by 
Mr. Pusely-Smythe alone—of winning the prize 
on tw T o successive occasions.” 

The next problem was now read out. It was 
entitled “ The Threepenny Problem,” and ran 
as follows : “ It is required to offer a half-crown 
for a threepenny bus-fare, and to receive the 
change wholly in threepenny-bits. No gift or 
promise of a gift may be made to the conductor 
to induce him to give the change in this form.” 

“ That’s the easiest we've ever had,” grumbled 
Major Byles. “ So of course it’s my turn to be 
in the chair. ?ind I can't compete.” 
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star dusters! double 
stars, etc* There 
is practically no 
colour at ail in the 
image* The mount¬ 
ing shown is of the 
equatorhd tyjje" and 
works quite well. 
It was constructed 
from an old box, 
an old tin, and an 
old piece of broom¬ 
stick* — Mr* L, J, 
Freeman, Sj, Mount 
Pleasant Road, 

N.15* 


A CLOCK THAT 
NEED NEVER BE 
WOUND* 


A CLOCK (hat 
never requires 
winding has been in¬ 
vented by Th* Die- 
den, of Karlslu nd, 
in Sweden. But 
although the dock 
does not require 
any winding, it is 
only a seeming — 
not a true — solu¬ 
tion of the problem 
of perpetual motion, 
as it depends upon 
the variation of the 
weather—the baro¬ 
metrical pressure of 
the air — to keep 
going. Moreover, it 
is quite possible it 
might not work as 
well in a country 
where weather con¬ 
ditions are more 


constant than in the northern and 
middle European latitudes. Hie 
principle upon which it works 
can be seen below the clock 
fare* The seven flat, found 
boxes you see there are made 
of very thin metal — new sil¬ 
ver one - seventh of a milli¬ 
metre in thickness, and filled 
with air of average tempera¬ 
ture* Whenever the outside 
air-pressure changes the top 
plates move up and down, much 
as happens in the ease of the 
barometer: and in the same 
way that the hand of the baro¬ 
meter i$ moved so here a cog¬ 
wheel moves, and by means 
of a chain pulls up or winds 
the clock.—Mr. W. T. L* Kiehl, 
He Kieft Kamp, Ilierden* nr* 
H arder wifk, Hoil and. 
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A LONDON 
amateur 
photographer, 
anxious to prac¬ 
tise his hobby in 
spite of present 
restrictions, has 
been investigat¬ 
ing the photo¬ 
graphic possi¬ 
bilities of the 
coal-box. This 
precipitous cliff 
surmounted by 
an old castle is 
nothing more 
than a block of 
coal on which 
has been con¬ 
structed a tiny 
castle in plasti¬ 
cine. Some idea 
of the actual 
size of the 
"scene"- 
which, inci¬ 
dentally, was 
photographed 
indoor s—may 
be gathered from 
the fact that the 
towers of the castle are but an inch and a half high 1— 
Copyright photograph by P. W* Harris, supplied by 
Giles's Photo Agency. 


A CHEAP TELESCOPE, 

C ONSIDERING its power, this telescope is, I 
think, remarkable for its cheapness. It was 
constructed for rs. 4 <L The ob¬ 
ject-glass is a lens of six-foot 
focus and an inch and a half in 
diameter, which cost is* The 
cardboard from which the lube 
was made cost qd* For the eye¬ 
piece I usually use either one or 
two lenses of three and a half 
indies focal length out ol a toy 
magic-lantern, Tims with one of 
these lenses a magnification of 
about twenty diameters is ob¬ 
tained, and with two, one of about 
forty. By using a lens of shorter 
focal length the power may be 
carried as far as about seventy 
diameters. These powers are 
sufficient to show the broad de¬ 
tails of sun - spots and lunar 
craters ; also Jupiter's moons, 

Saturn's rings, and Venus as a 
crescent may be seen besides 
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The Well-Groomed 
Woman 

is more than satisfied with her 
appearance when she is wearing 
YVood - Milne Rubber Heels. 
She knows they keep her 
foot-wear smart, and make 
walking a pleasure. 



Made of sound resilient rubber - they 
give extra comfort and extra economy. 
Made in all shapes and sizes. Sold 
by all Bootmakers. See the name 
Wood-Milne Heels on every pair. 
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“BEAUTIFULLY COOL AND SWEET SMOKING.“ 

PLAYER’S NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


Piektd is varying degreti of strength to auit every cleat of smoker. 

Player’s Cold Leaf Navy Cat - - ■> p,f 

Player’s Medium Navy Cat .... 

Player's Tawny Navy Cot. 


PLAYER'S “WRITE LABEL” NAVY COT - 


]lOj 


Also Player’s Navy Cat de Laxe (a development of Player’s Navy Cot) 
packed in 2-o*. and 4*oz. Airtight Tina at 2/1 and 4/2 respectively. 

PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 

Have a world-wide reputation. They are made from fine quelity 
Virginia Tobacco and told in two strengths—Mild and Medium. 

MILD (Gold Leaf) MEDIUM 

100 for 5/4 50 for 2/0 100 for 4/3 50 for 2 / 2 * 

IN PACKETS AND TINS FROM ALL TOBACCONISTS AND STORES. 

These Cigarettes (sad Tobaccos) are also swpplfted at DUTY FREE RATES for the 
psrpose of gratsltoso dlstrtbstlos to wounded Soldiers and Sailors In Hospital. 

on application to — JOHN PLAYER & SONS. Nottingham. 


P707 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Cb. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid. 
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DO NOT MISS THIS SPLENDID 

LITTLE SERIAL—WHICH WILL BE 

COMPLETED IW THREE PARTS. 


DAVID AND 
JONATHAN. 


By 

E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 

Illustrated by W. R. S. Stott. 


CHAPTER I. 

HE burning of the s.s. Malaga 
sea off Cape Palmas, on 
March 23rd, 1909, is an event 
anyone can read of who chooses 
to take the trouble to look up 
the files of the newspapers of 
that date. 

Of the story which is to be 
told here of the adventures of David Mortiake 
and John Hawkesley—hereinafter to be called 
David and Jonathan, as they were in their 
friendship at school—there is no record other 
than in this manuscript. 

Friends all their life—at the time of the 
burning of the Malaga they were respectively 
thirty-six and thirty-seven years of age—they 
kept together through all the drama and tragedy 
of that catastrophe, and after two days on a 
ship's raft found themselves washed up, as 
Jonathan declared, somewhere along the Ivory 
Coast, on a deserted beach with a tropical 
forest and swamp before them and a mile of 
rolling surf to the open sea behind. 

In comparison of their two characters, it is 
sufficient to describe what they had made of 
their lives since leaving school. David had 
gone up to the 'Varsity, and, at the age of twenty- 
three, having easily attained his B.A. and being 
left an income by the unexpected generosity of 
a distant relative, had taken rooms in the Albany 
and drifted into the easy life of a man about 
town. Many artistic capacities he showed, 
but pursued none with ambition. Yet somehow 
or other, he managed to keep his touch with the 
progression of life, more by the quality of his 
advanced mentality than from any desire to 
succeed or achieve recognition. 

Vol. lvl-11. 


The career, as a mining engineer, which 
Jonathan had undertaken carried . him into far 
countries, prospecting for his company. The 
work suited his temperament. He had a strong 
vein of adventure in him, combined with a 
proud satisfaction in the loneliness of his. own 
company. 

Such types they were, then, these two, cast 
adrift on that desolate beach. They represented, 
as it were, the old civilization and the new'; 
Jonathan with all the force of physical nature, 
silent but insistent in him ; David with all the 
force of Nature's increasing mentality, leaping 
towards the unknown. 

Here on this beach, the first day, they found 
the apparent aperture of a channel through the 
giant sea-rushes, leading into the heart of the 
upper-growth beyond. With all the spurious 
energy that comes to a man eager for discovery 
and with no experience of the dangers entailed. 
David w r as for starting upon an expedition 
inland at once. 

Jonathan's superior knowledge of that country 
and the difficulties of progress in a tropical 
forest prevailed against this. 

" We’ll stop on the beach to-day," said he, 
" and see if anything gets washed up. To¬ 
morrow’s time enough to start on that trip." 

So they stayed on the beach another day and 
night. Some reward for this the sea brought 
them. They had already found one of the 
Malaga's boats washed ashore, the occupants 
drowned, but it was no ill-wind to them that had 
driven those poor creatures to their disaster. 
Some water-bottles they got; a greater part of 
the boat's equipment, including an axe, some 
rope, and various other things. 

The next there were washed ashore an 
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oilskin and two more bodies—men. In the 
’pocket of one of the coats was a steel and flint 
lighter with the tinder cord sodden but still 
capable of being ignited when dry ; a pipe and 
some tobacco in a pouch, also a sovereign-case 
containing six pounds. 

Jonathan took out a sovereign and offered it 
to David. 

" Give you a quid," he said, " if you find a 
tin of biscuits." 

There was the value of money as they found 
it in those elemental environments'—a symbol, 
no‘more, but without the power of the Jaw, 
without the vestige of civilization to give it 
value. 

It was that night, as they lay down on the 
beach together to find some sleep after the days 
of buffeting on the sea, that David first put the 
question which had been running in his mind all 
that day. 

" What chance,". said he, "^do you think 
there is of our getting out of this ? " 

" Being picked up by a boat ?" asked Jonathan. 

David grunted an affirmative. 

"-The remotest," he replied. " They don't 
come in near this shore for another two or three 
hundred miles. The Malaga was nearer than 
most." 

. " Then what chance-? " 

" Through that forest ? " Jonathan interrupted. 

David nodded his head. 

"Not the chance of a dog," was the answer 
he received. 


CHAPTER II. 

The phannel across their beach opened wide 
at the end of a sort of gully to the sea. The 
first hundred yards or so were through the 
swamp and that deep fringe of what can only 
be described as sea-grass, but tall and strong in 
the stem as the toughest of young bamboo. 
Progress was slow, however, since they were 
paddling with the broken blade-end of an oar 
washed up with one of the ship's boats. And 
the farther they went into the maze of it, the 
darker, the more silent and unhealthy-looking 
it became. The sound of the breaking sea 
became more and more distant. After a time 
the rustle of wind in the grass-tops above their 
heads almost shut it out; another hundred 
yards or so, and so dense was the vegetation 
about them that they heard it no more. 

They talked a good deal at first, and then, 
when David found the sound of his voice, hitting 
as it were against that wall before them and 
coming back into his face with an eerie whispered 
echo of what seemed its natural tone, he gave 
it up and they went on in silence. 

For an hour or more they had made their way 
through the forest, where sometimes what 
looked like the great root of a gigantic tree 
became a live thing, an eight-foot crocodile, 
slithering down into the water and lying in the 
black depths to continue his sleep. Then, 
almost suddenly, it seemed, the forest ended. 
They drifted into an open swamp again, with 
tall elephant grasses riding high above their 
heads, but filtering-in a greater wealth of light. 


As suddenly'as that swamp began it ended. 
They emerged into the bright light of the sun 
once more and there Was a beautiful sandy 
beach, about sixty feet wide, beyond which 
rose a rocky bluff, sheer up from the sand, at 
least as high as the highest mahogany tree. 

Here Jonathan looked well about him, at 
the gradual slope on one side of that little 
bay where banana trees, ground-nuts, and 
tomatoes all grew in a lavish profusion, and the 
evidences of orange trees and wild yams were 
to be seen everywhere. He went across to the 
foot of the rocky bluff, where, finding water 
dripping from one of the fissures in meagre drops, 
he put his finger on the place, then laid it on 
his tongue. After that, he turned round to 
David. 

" This place," said he, " is where you and I 
will have to live for God knows how long." 

After the toiling through the forest and those 
two nights on the sea, David could not have 
asked for a better prospect. Considering such 
experiences as they had had, the whole 
atmosphere of the place seemed to suggest a 
haven of refuge. 

He looked up at Jonathan when, with somewhat 
of a despondent note in his voice, he had made 
that announcement and replied: " Well—hang 
it all—we've both read ‘Robinson Crusoe' and 
' Swiss Family Robinson * and made pretence 
of playing at them, if I remember my youth as 
well as I ought. Dash it, last year in London, 
when that week of fogs was on, I'd have given 
a thousand quid to be transported to a place 
like this and told to shift for myself." 

Jonathan nodded his head, saying: " Right 
you are "—but the tone in his voice implied: 
" There's such a thing as transportation for life." 

One did not often hear that note in his voice. 
David knew now he was speaking from a wider 
knowledge of the conditions than his own. But 
even his knowledge did not embrace every 
condition with which they found their lives 
were to be so intimately concerned. 


CHAPTER III. 

David’s allusion to Swiss Family Robinson was 
evidently made because that aspect of it appealed 
to his lively imagination. 

Jonathan had said they might be there for 
some weeks before any chance of escape offered. 
The first thing they did therefore was to build 
some sort of habitation ensuring them shelter 
and sleep at night, as well as security from stray 
beasts, such as leopards amongst those rocks, 
or crocodiles coming up out of the swamp. 

It must have been a lively business, this 
making a home for themselves, rather than going 
to the nearest house-agents to inquire what 
residential quarters he had vacant on his books. 
The erection of a palisade to keep out the 
crocodiles from the swamp ; the starting of a 
bonfire at dusk to drive away mosquitoes and 
any prowling leopard that might chance to be 
attracted by the sounds of life in those still 
places ; the building of a temporary hut with 
a roofing of broad banana leaves, stitched 
together with the pins oi bamboo spikes, all 
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these performances they set to work upon with 
a great enthusiasm. 

It was on the third day when, so to speak, they 
had established themselves in their new home and 
David's hands were too blistered to do any more 
work, that Jonathan proclaimed the necessity 
for a course of action embracing every oppor¬ 
tunity for securing their escape- 

" We shall have to scramble through that 
forest again, back to the beach," he said, "'and 
set up some sort of distress-signal in the hope 
of some devil putting up his glasses in this 
direction from a passing ship. Now we've got 
a base to work from, that's the first precaution." 

With the fine weather they had had during 
those last five days* 
the sea had taken a 
surface of azure- 
coloured glass ; the 
tall grasses were list¬ 
less in the still air, 
and the fields of surf 
were no longer 
ploughed with foam. 

Lazily, one after the 
other, the waves came 
rolling in, but the sting 
of the storm had gone 
out of them, 

They had brought 
with them a long bam¬ 
boo pole. It must 
have been thirty or 
forty feet in length. 

This w'as to be used as 
a flagstaff for the sig¬ 
nal of distress. A poor 
makeshift it w'as, not 
intended to be per¬ 
manent, but Jonathan 
would waste not a day, 
or leave any effort un¬ 
made to attract the 
attention of any ship* 
however distant, that 
might be passing. He 
vras more eager in 
those first few days to 
get away than was 
David, perhaps because 
he had less hope, or 
partly on account of 
his knowledge of w hat 
life would really mean 
in such a place. 

They fixed their flag¬ 
staff firmly in the sand* 
with that flutter of 
white at the head of it 
—some garment they 
had taken from one of 
the bodies that had 
been washed ashore. 

When once three cheers 
were given, nothing 
wnould satisfy David 


THE SWAMP BEGAN (T ENDED. THEY EMERGED 
THE BRIGHT Ufttyp [ f'HIE 
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it* as far as its thickness 
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would allow\ just to see what sort of an 
advantage it gave to that bit of white flapping 
up there* Up he w'ent, half-way, Jonathan 
standing there below" on the sandy beach* 
laughing at his efforts. David w'as laughing 
too, it was so confoundedly greasy and only 
his bare feet could grip it. Then, as he looked 
out to sea, all the laughter went out of him 
as though a sudden wind had blown it off his 
Ups. In a second he had slithered down to th& 
ground and was gasping to Jonathan what he 
had seen, 

** There's a boat! ” he exclaimed ; r " there's a 
boat—a ship's boat—drifting in shore* I—I 
think I saw- people in it. i'll sw T ear i did/' 
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And there, sure enough, from the ground, but 
almost concealed below the higher line of 
breakers, was a boat, lifting one instant into 
sight in a sag of the line of surf, then disappearing 
Completely from view. 

For five minutes Jonathan never said a word, 
until he had made sure of it at least half-a-dozen 
times, then he turned to David. 

" It's one of the Malaga's boats/' he said, t 
4t They've kept off-shore all these days, hoping, 

I suppose, to stay in the track of steamers. 
There can't be a soul alive in her* or at any rate 
with any strength left, because the drift has 


" I'm going to have a shot and swim for it/ 1 
he said. 

And there was nothing left to do but for 
David to have his shot as well. 


caught them. They're 
washing in tins way 
sure enough. If we 
could save that 

boat-1 ” 

He said no more, 
but at once began 
Stripping off all his 
clothes. 

" In the name of 
Heaven—— I #t David 
began. 

Dig 1:1 zoo 


‘then, as he LOOKED OUT to sea. all the laughter went out of 
HIM AS THOUGH A sudden WrN&BgEnBitfrcLniT OFF HIS LIPS,'’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was not to be expected that David should 
succeed, or Jonathan either, for that matter. 
At least, however, he accomplished more than 
David's strength allowed him. He got out far 
enough to save the boat before it was capsized 
between the furrows of that field of foam. With 
almost superhuman effort he righted her as she 
came reeling in towards shore, all broadside on 
and half awash in the fret of the tumbling water. 
With the final help of David, her keel was grounded 
in the slush of the sand. They could not heave 
her high and dry. Had she been empty, she 
was one of the heaviest of the Malaga's boats. 
But there, flung about in the bottom between 
the thwarts, all in the helpless attitudes of 
death, were six bodies—four women and two 
men of the Malaga's crew. 

One by one they lifted them out of the boat 
and laid them on that same warm beach of sand 
they had been so thankful for only a few days 
before. 

Callous as it may seem, they were far more 
concerned with what had been brought in the 
boat which would be of use, even down to the 
contents of their pockets, than at the sight of 
those six lifeless bodies. That they had 
struggled for so many days against adversity and 
failed—moreover, what all the horrible circum¬ 
stances of that failure must have been, for 
here there were only six, whereas when she had 
left the Malaga's side the boat had been full— 
seemed in no way so full of tragedy as the fact 
that there was only one half-full box of biscuits 
left of ail their stores. Both men had pipes and 
some quantity of tobacco left. They could 
hardly have smoked at all for those ten days or 
so. Every one of them had died from some 
form of exhaustion and sickness brought on by 
thirst. All the water-bottles were dry as bones. 
Many, no doubt, had gone mad, as they do 
under the strain of acute thirst, and thrown 
themselves overboard. So at least they ac¬ 
counted for those six bodies remaining out of 
the boat-load which had set forth from the side 
of the burning Malaga. 

This callousness may seem more understand¬ 
able where the bodies of the men were concerned. 
To David, as he came to the body of one of the 
women, more a girl she was, scarcely twenty-four 
or five, all eagerness for the discovery of things 
of use to them left him. As he bent over her 
the sense of sacrilege to the dead came suddenly 
over him when he looked into her face. The next 
second, with the last half of the breath he was 
that moment breathing, he had shouted Jona¬ 
than's name. 

He looked up from where he was kneeling, 
caught in a sudden tension of interest by the 
note in David's voice. 

“ She's breathing I " he shouted. u She's— 
she's alive man l What can we do ? " 

Though David put the question, he was the 
only one of those two who knew what was best 
to be done. It was patently enough a case of 
exhaustion, of fever brought about by the 
prolonged need of moisture in her system. 

David always carried his fountain-pen and a 


filler, and had laughed over the fact with Jonathan 
only two days before, because devil a drop of 
ink could he ever hope to make or find in that 
comer of the world. Now that filler was in¬ 
valuable. Charged with brandy from Jonathan's 
flask which they had brought with them, he got 
some of the liquid well down her throat, past 
the terribly parched tongue she had. Slightly 
she shivered, as the warmth of it found its way 
into her veins. But it was a long time before 
she returned to actual consciousness. 

It must have been half an hour before she 
opened her eyes ; another hour at least before 
she could utter a word, and then in that rasped 
and hoarse tone of voice as though the very cords 
in her throat were drawn and withered with the 
drought in her body. 

She asked where she was. David did his 
best to explain, realizing how foolish any explana¬ 
tions must really be to her then. After a while, 
he fed her with pieces of biscuits, soaked in 
brandy and water. Even then it was with the 
greatest pain and effort she could swallow them. 
Nevertheless, they gave her strength. There 
was a moment when she fastened her feverish 
eyes on him in gratitude. 

In about two hours' time she had regained 
sufficient strength to bear being lifted into the 
boat. Then, with all their new-found possessions, 
amongst which the boat, of course, was the most 
invaluable of all, they set out, up that gully 
from the sea, back by the path through the 
swamp and the forest to the creek. 


CHAPTER V. 

In about seven or eight days, Joan—as her 
name proved to be—was w$ll enough to leave 
the hut for the first time and, on David’s arm, 
to walk out into the sunshine. For all that time 
he, alone, had nursed and tended to her. There 
was enough of the feminine quality in his 
temperament, detracting nothing from his 
masculinity, to enable him to sense- acutely the 
things that mean much to women, without 
pretending to understand the intrinsic quality 
of the things themselves. 

Gradually, David had told her all their 
schemes, the plans they were making for their 
comfort and ultimate escape, until, with the 
returning of her* strength, she became as eager 
as a child to be up and helping them in the work, 
the benefits of which she was herself to share. 

She was full of curiosity .about Jonathan, 
this man who was only visualized so far to her 
by a constant sound of hammering. Again and 
again she asked David why he did not come to 
see her. 

“ We shall have to meet sooner or later," she 
said once with a laugh. 

And he had to invent all sorts of excuses, the 
most convincing of which was the true one. that 
Jonathan was not, first and foremost, a ladies' 
man, and certainly was not at his best as a 
conversationalist in their bedroom. 

“ I think I shall like him," was Joan's reply 
to that. 

It becomes necessary here to sketch as briefly 
as possible the of woman she was. Her 
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father was prominently connected with diamond 
mines near Kimberley ; a big and evidently^ a 
wealthy man in his way. Believing in an 
English education, he had sent his daughter to 
England to school at the age of ten, and there, 
in charge of friends whose leniency had given 
her every freedom, she had been brought up. 
Every year her father had come home for a 
month or so to see her. Her mother was dead. 
FYom all these circumstances, and receiving a 
generous allowance from her father, she had 
grown up with an unusual sense of freedom in a 
girl, and an uncommon spirit of independence 
as compared with many women they met before 
the war. 

Asked by David on one of those occasions 
when she was speaking of her upbringing why 
she had never married, she replied:— 

" But why ? Why ask that ? " 

“ Well, I, take it/' said he, boldly, " you're 
half-way between twenty and thirty. Most 
girls come to matrimony by then with less 
qualifications for it than you." 

By the use of that phrase she knew, appar¬ 
ently, that he was avoiding a compliment, and 
doubtless liked him the better for it. She did 
not, anyhow, press to know what sort of qualifi¬ 
cations he implied. A sensible woman knows 
the full extent of her attractions and prefers 
deeds for compliments rather than words. She 
did not, however, answer his question, but put 
another straight to him. 

" Are you married ? " she inquired. 

" Neither of us are," said he. 

49 Well, I take it you’re between thirty and 
forty and with necessary qualifications—why 
haven't you ? " 

For himself David replied that there was a 
little matter of finding the one woman. 

" Do you imply from that," she asked him, 
94 that there's a superfluity of the right men ? " 

This is an example of the conversations they 
had in the hut while he was attending to her 
and, invariably, by some turn of her wit, or 
twist of his sense of humour, they all ended in 
laughter. Hearing it, between the blows of 
his improvised hammer or the swing of his axe, 
Jonathan often chafed at the sound, when the 
blows with which he followed it were the heavier 
though not necessarily the more effective. 


CHAPTER VI. 

She appears to have proved an excellent worker 
when her mood did not incline her to be too 
feminine. 

I his femininity displayed itself in various 
ways. She had told them on one occasion that 
the day following was her birthday. 

“ How old do you think I shall be ? " she 
asked Jonathan, with a directness that reduced 
him to confusion. They could see him go red 
under the tan of his skin, and David honestly 
felt sorry for him. She never felt a twinge, or, 
if she did, concealed it with laughter that rang 
with real amusement. 

4 You can say just what you think," she said; 
" there are no other women present." 

Jonathan hazarded twenty-three to be on the 


safe side, whereupon she turned to David, 
ignoring Jonathan for the rest of the conversa¬ 
tion, because she knew he had funked it. 

It was a few hour's after she had informed 
them of the coming event that David was going 
through the forest to fetch the day's water from 
the stream they had discovered on their arrival, 
the existence of which, indeed, had primarily 
made the creek habitable. 

On his return with the bucket they had 
found on the Malaga’s boat, he heard a sound 
of whining in the thick undergrowth near the edge 
of the rough track they had cut to the stream. 
The sight of a little female tree-bear, scurrying 
away at the sound of his approach, was quite 
sufficient to tell him what had happened. One 
of her young 'uns had fallen from his perch, and 
not all the King's horses, or all the King’s men, 
as expressed in her piteous maternal anxieties, 
could set the wretched little beast up agaiil. 

David found the little beggar easily enough. 
He was whining his heart out at the punishment, 
probably for his own disobedience, but he was 
quite unhurt. A huge patch of tropical mos 9 , 
as thick as a feather-bed, had broken his fall, 
and though he looked a bit dazed—he must 
have fallen only a few moments before—there 
were no bones broken. 

How to get him back again up those colossal 
trees, if it was a problem to his mother was 
certainly a riddle to David. And then, in a 
flash of inspiration, he thought of Joan, her 
birthday, and the attendant celebration, the 
observance of which she had so unconsciously 
forced upon their minds. 

The only impulse he was aware of at the time 
was the thought that she would go into ecstasies 
over it, if there were such an emotion as the 
maternal instinct in her at all. Having come, 
then, to that decision, David picked it up in 
his arms and carried it back towards the creek. 
Just before he reached the edge of the forest 
he plaited together some strong vine tendrils, 
made a halter for it, and tethered it up where 
it would be quite safe till the next day, and 
that evening, when nothing was doing, he went 
back to see how it was and give it some honey. 

That Jonathan was no less anxious to celebrate 
this occasion was plain enough. He suggested 
they should have some sort of a feast, and had 
gone down in the small canoe they had built 
to the beach, there spending the whole day 
fishing in the channel that connected their 
waterway through the swamp with the sea. 

In the evening he returned well satisfied with 
the results. There was every prospect of what 
to them would be a banquet, and the more 
pleased David saw he was, the less inclined he 
felt to tell him of the present he had found for 
Joan. 

Here was the beginning of secrecy. Jonathan, 
too, had kept his secret. On the way back 
from the beach he had picked a collection of 
the most gloriously coloured orchids, and had 
hidden them somewhere behind the hut. David 
saw them, by accident, standing in a wooden 
bowl filled with swamp-water, keeping fresh for 
the decoration of their table. 
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David must have thought flbthing of that 
secrecy at the time, for there was he with some- 
tiling up his own sleeve as well. He never 
supposed Jonathan was vying with him for a 
place in her estimation. It must have been 
unconscious in both of them. Yet there 
inevitably it was, and on that day of her birth¬ 
day there was germinated in them a seed of 
jealousy, the growth of which no civilization 
could ignore, no gloss of speech or veneer of 
habits and custom could disguise. 

When she appeared at that birthday feast 
they both looked at her in amazement, with no 
little admiration too. For the last few* weeks 
they had only seen her in an unbecoming suit 
of sailor's trousers, secured with straps over 
her shoulders, and in ‘appearance, at least, had 
come to regard her as a creature much like 
themselves. Here, however, was a woman, and 
all the more fascinatihg by contrast, just as was 
R£jane, in “ La Passerelle," when she first makes 
her appearance in beautiful clothes in the second 
act. 

Jonathan's discomfort can well be imagined. 
He had come so much to regard her—as they 
say in familiar parlance, " in those trousers "— 
as one of themselves, that he was completely 
bowled over by the dramatic situation of tnat 
change of dress. He forgot all about the flowers 
he had gathered with such trouble. David was 
none too comfortable himself. 

It was not that she was so extraordinarily 
well dressed, for her things were badly creased— 
a fact she pointed out to them straignt away. 
It was, to put it concisely, that she was a 
beautiful woman, the more beautiful to them, 
perhaps, who for nearly the last two months 
had seen nothing but an able seaman whose 
strength they had tacitly agreed upon must not 
be overtaxed. 

" Don’t look so amazed," she said, as she 
stood there in the doorway, laughing. " It's 
my birthday—mayn't I dress up ? " 

They all sat down, Jonathan and David 
paying her attentions/quite unconsciously waiting 
on her with an excess of zeal; or, if they were 
aware of it, telling themselves that it was because 
it was her birthday. 

It was she, naturally enough, who noticed the 
orchids, and long before Jonathan realized how 
their existence had slipped out of his mind. 

" Who got the flowers ? " she asked, as she 
sat down. She looked from one to the other of 
them. There was no need for any reply. 
Jonathan's face was a study, if not in scarlet, 
then of that expression which goes with the 
colour. 

" You got them ! " she exclaimed, and they 
could see how surprised she was that the thought 
had come from him. So surprised was she, 
indeed, that she leant forward across the table 
and just touched his hand in the simplest and 
most unaffected expression of gratitude one 
could have imagined. No one on earth could 
have accused her of any purpose or impulse 
but that of gratefulness, but the moment she 
had done it no one could have been so blind as 
not to observe the effect it had. 
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It was as though in that instant she had set 
her choice on Jonathan. David knew he felt 
that; he knew also that at the expression which 
swept over his face, and the sight of her hand 
touching his, his own blood rushed like a hot 
spring, boiling beneath the surface of the ground. 
It was all he could do not to make a fool of 
himself, not to get up then and there, saying to 
himself he would leave them to their love-making 
in peace, if that was their inclination. 

Fortunately for himself, he did nothing of the 
.kind. She nevertheless saw the effect of what 
she had done, and the next second had taken 
her hand away with a quick gesture and a nervous 
laugh. 


CHAPTER VII. 

David waited uhtil the feast was over, and then, 
as casually as he could, said he had got a present 
for her. 

She became like a child, wanting to know what 
it was. With some ceremony he brought in the 
little beast of a bear, tumbling about at the end 
of his plaited halter like a collie-pup, all hair and 
no shape, with a couple of eyes like the black 
heads of hat-pins sticking a yard out of his head. 

Joan had often seen tree-bears in the forest, 
and needed no introduction to know what it was. 
Tne next instant it was in her arms, and for a 
couple of healthy men, during those momenta 
wnne she talked nonsense to it, they must have 
looxed the biggest fools in creation. 

Inere was one second, however, when she 
looxed her gratitude at David over the top of 
its head, and in sole possession of that look he 
went out into the creek intensely happy. 

For the rest of that day the little beast 
monopolized the whole of her time, and in all 
the affection she bestowed upon it, David felt 
he had some sort of proprietary share. He 
knew Jonathan had the sense of being right out 
of it. The possession of the creature had 
completely laid hold upon the hidden depths of 
her imagination. She had forgotten the flowers ; 
forgotten the awkwardness of that moment 
when she had touched his hand. David had no 
reason to deny that he was glad. He felt that 
he had won the day which had begun so well 
in Jonathan's favour. What is more, • there 
were some moments when, as Jonathan looked 
at that animal in her arms, he almost hated his 
friend. 

In this manner appeared the first palpable 
change which had come about in their friendship. 
After a night's sleep, with doubtless not a few 
hours of thought over all that had happened 
that day, they were not a little shocked to 
discover the change it had wrought in them. 
But once realizing it, they did all they knew to 
pull themselves together. 

Civilization, after all, was not so far behind 
them in those first few weeks. 

Jonathan was the first to speak the necessary 
word. He the most completely of the two had 
deceived himself with good sound reasons. 

" Unless we take damned good care of our¬ 
selves," he said, " this girl's going to make a 
hopeless mess of all our pians to get away. We 
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aren't here for the fun of the thing and, as far 
as I can help it, we're not going to stay for the 
iun of it either. It's no good working against 
each other. We've got to work together." 

For answer, David just took hold of his hand 
and wrung it. 

*' My dear old chap/ 1 he said, with the deepest 
sincerity, " I've been trying to say something 
as sensible as that, ever since I got up.'* 

“ Well, she's nothing to us/' said Jonathan, 


" Tell her," said Jonathan, " tell her what 
our interests are—that theyTe not in seeing 
who can pay her the most acceptable attentions* 
but in finding a way out of this beastly place as 
quickly as we can, and that she must co-operate 
in every way it is possible for her to do so. It 
is no good her dancing in in a Bond Street 
costume when there's work to be done all day 
and every day. We must make our first shot 
by launching the boat, and if we get her of! we 


THE NEXT INSTANT IT WAS IN HER ARMS, AND FOR A COUPLE OF HEALTHY MEN, DURING 
THOSE MOMENTS WHILE SHE TALKED NONSENSE TO IT, THEY MUST HAVE LOOKED THE 

BIGGEST FOOLS IN CREATION." 



"Nothing," said David, 

-< We never saw her till three weeks ago." 

" That's all." 

" The whole point is," Jonathan continued, 
" that if we go on fooling over her and fussing 
about her like we did yesterday, our little 
limited company of interests is going to go to 
blazes. There's only one way to put a stop to 
it." 

Not seeing it so easy a matter as that, David 
inquired what it was. 


may be some days at sea and have ultimately to 
return here after all. What I've been aiming 
at is to make this place as comfortable a base 
for operations as it*s possible to make if, and 
then when that's done as a safeguard, to leave 
no stone unturned to get away." 

To these suggestions of Jonathan's, David 
made a sensible amendment. 

" Tell her," he said ; " tell her by all means. 
Let's have a serious talk with her. But it’s not 
a bit of gooilipHunPfPdown to her dressing up 
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in her Bond Street fal-lals. Don't let's say 
anything about that." 

“ Why not tell her exactly what we mean, 
and have done with it ? " asked Jonathan. 

M Because what we mean," replied David, 
" is about the weakest part of what we want to 
say. What we mean is that we’re afraid of 
her sex, and what we want to say is that we don’t 
care a tu'penny cuss about it one way or another." 

The honesty of this was too subtle for Jonathan. 

" Say it your own way, then," said he m " but 
let’s have her in now and get it over." 

She came at once to-David’s calling, dressed 
as she had been for those past few weeks, in her 
seaman's trousers suspended with straps over 
her shoulders. . 

" Have I done anything wrong ? 0 she asked, 
looking from one to the other. 

" Can’t we call you in for' a talk without you 
thinking that ? " said David. " We’re a limited 
liability company, not yet floated, but we want 
to float one day, if we get the chance." 

Still she looked irom one to the other, knowing 
well they had not called hef in to tell her that. 

" Well, what have you got to say ? " she asked, 
guardedly. 

" Only this," replied David, no less on guard 
himself—" that we want to get out of this place. 
That sounds like a platitude, but it needs to be 
said, because it entails certain things we want 
to talk to-you about." 

" Gq on," she said, quietly. 

" Well, there are two ways of escape," he 
continued—" at least two ways that lie in our 
compass to attempt. The chance of a passing 
ship we’ve* provided for, with signals as well as 
we can. That’s in the lap of the gods." 

" There arc so many things in that lap," said. 
6he. ' 

" Exactly. We can’t' leave it atone at that. 
And with the other two ways, there are risks— 
pretty considerable ones. What we want to 
know is, if'you’re prepared, when you hear what 
they are, to share them*?. " 

" What are.’ they-? " 

Jonathan interposed here, telling her of the 
attempt they intended to make through the 
forest. 

" So far as I can calculate," he said, " we’re 
something like fifty or seventy miles—maybe 
more—from the nearest place of habitation. 
When we get to that it’ll be no more than a few 
huts. However, it would be in touch with the 
world again. Even so, that fifty or seventy 
miles is through tropical forest. The other 
chance is the sea; launching the boat across 
that surf and getting out to a passing ship— 
a matter of twenty or thirty miles, perhaps— 
limited provisions again. The risk is always 
the same—starvation." 

All this Jonathan must have said as though 
he were giving orders to his foreman. 

" Did you call me in here," she asked, proudly, 
" because you thought I wasn’t prepared to 
share any risks that were going ? " 

There must have been something besides 


pride in her voice, for David was very quick to 
answer that. 

" No—no—no," he said, hurriedly. " We 
know you're game enough for anything. It 
isn't that a bit. It is that we must work 
together ; help, not hinder each other. In this 
deserted place we’re right up against it, and the 
ordinary civilized laws don’t exist." 

In a moment of inspiration, he thought of a 
better way of putting it. 

" It all amounts to this," he said. " We were 
afraid you hadn't got the hang of .the situation ; 
that you wanted to be treated with extra 
attentions because you were a woman—whereas, 
in this situation we find ourselves flung into, 
there’s no such thing as sex at all. We want to 
get out, and that's all there is about it." 

He looked at Jonathan and emphatically 
Jonathan nodded his head. 

" David's got it in a nut-shell," he said, 
abruptly. " In an affair like this, everybody's 
one of a company, and we've got to hang 
together." • 

She listened quite quietly to all this after that 
first moment of pride when, as David had seen, 
she was certainly hurt. When Jonathan had 
finished she said :—- 

• " Then I mustn't persuade you to give me 
little presents on my birthday—or pay me 
attentions of any kind, because that interferes 
with the work and creates a sense of friction in 
the company. That's right—isn’t it ?*" 

They looked at her. They looked at each 
other but said nothing. 

" That’s what you mean—isn’t it ? " she 
repeated. " And I’m not to put on my best, 
because it’s my only frock, as, in a situation like 
this, there’s no such thing as sex. I believe I’ve 
got your meaning, haven’t I ? " 

" You've got the gist of it," said Jonathan. 

" If you’ll take it," added David, " in the 
Spirit in which it was meant." 

She looked at them, smiled, but said no more 
and then went out of the hut. They remained 
for a moment staring at each other when she had 
gone. David was the first to break the silence. 

" We're a couple of the most consummate fools 
that God ever made," said he. 

In amazement Jonathan asked why. 

" She understands all right," he said. " She 
told us she did. Why, she realized we were 
hinting about her rigging herself up in that dress 
yesterday ! I thought that showed quite a nice 
sense of understanding." 

" Oh, yes—she understands," David replied. 
" There wasn’t a word or a look she didn’t 
understand and a good deal better than we do 
ourselves. You’ve travelled all over the world, 
and you talk about elemental laws and symbols 
and impulsory instincts as though they were 
things that had to be learnt by experience, 
before a man can set his life by them. That 
girl's got more knowledge of them in the tip of 
her little finger without going out of a London 
drawing-room than you've collected in fifteen 
years' tramping round the world." 


{To be continued 
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GENERAL FOCH 
AS HE IS. 

By HENRI DE FORGE. 


The Man and the So/die? - His Character , Habits , 

and Opinions—His Principles of War, 


HE German papers, which have 
frequently spoken with bitter 
irony of the French generals, 
and which always treated them 
with a haughty condescension, 
use nothing but grave , and 
respectful words when they 
treat of General Foch. 

44 Here is one worthy of measuring swords 
with the best German generals/' Such was 
the appreciation given him by, the Breslauer 
Zeitung in the early months of the war, even 
before Foch had shown the full measure of his 
greatness. And, recently, the Gazette de Cologne 
said : 44 We have to count with a redoubtable 
adversary in General Foch. He is a leader 
who knows what he wants and who will act 
with calm tenacity/* 1 

There is the man, accurately portrayed in 
homage paid by the enemy. The Generalissimo 
of the united Allied Armies is remarkable for 
his imperturbable calm, a tranquillity never 
ruffled. He has none of Joffre's smiling bonhomie 
and easy good-nature. He is reserved in speech 
and gesture. He is cold. Above all, he is 
simple—a man of few words. 

One of his orderly officers has drawn this 
portrait of him :— 

44 He is a man who has kept young. He is 
slight and supple and rather delicate in appear¬ 
ance, with a fine head/* 

What strikes one most at first sight is his 
clear, penetrating, vitally-intelligent, but, above 
all, luminous glance. His wonderful eyes 
spiritualize the whole face, which otherwise 
might appear surly, with the great moustache 
jutting over a projecting jaw. When he talks 
he becomes intensely animated. Usually, how¬ 
ever, his calm face is stamped with sadness, 
for he has given his son and his son-in-law to 
France. 

No one has told, although it is a fact, how 
never a day passes without his withdrawing 


for a few moments of meditation in the 
nearest church; it may be only a shell- 
shattered ruin. He always goes alone, and 
never mentions his going to his officers. It 
is no mere parade of religion. It is simply 
that he needs every day to withdraw awhile 
from life's turmoil and draw close to the Master 
of all men and all destinies. There is nothing 
theatrical, no 44 show-off" about this action 
—no pompous invocation of the Almighty, 
after the manner of the Kaiser. It is a simple 
act of true piety by a simple man. 

The same calm gravity' makes him flee all 
brilliant and showy functions. On principle, 
he refuses to attend all those to which he is 
invited. In his own words, 44 He hasn't the 
time. He has to go and work/* 

With his subordinates he is always affable, 
but photographers and cinema-men are anathema 
to him. He dislikes offending or disobliging 
anyone, but he will not lend himself to publicity. 
He absolutely refuses to be shown pressing the 
hands of village mayors, receiving bouquets 
from little girls, or taking the salute at reviews. 
As a matter of fact he has no time for review’s. 
His job is elsewhere, and his saddle-horse is 
hardly ever mounted, although he loves sport 
above all things. 

In his dress, as in all else, he tries to avoid 
everything that does not make for simplicity. 
Fancy or pretty-pretty uniforms irritate him, 
and, preaching by example, he is nearly always 
to be seen in the ordinary sky-blue uniform. 
But for the hardly perceptible little stars, one 
w T ould take him for a simple soldier. 

The few who have had the honour of coming 
in contact with him tell us that he hardly sleeps 
at all, that he has no set hours of rest. 

At the time of the last offensive towards the 
Marne and at the time of the offensive against 
the English he w*as awake during five days 
and five nights, his ear bent to the telephone, 
in constant communication with his generals. 

Ongmanrom 
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A PRESENT-DAY PORTRAIT OF THE GENERALISSIMO OF THE UNITED ALLIED ARMIES, 

I'hutU. 


Ills tabic reflects his mode of life, Uis are 
a soldier's meals, eaten quickly and without 
conversation. As a man of action he possesses 
a good appetite, but one meat course, a dish ot 
vegetables, and a cup of coffee constitute his 
daily menu. 

Once onl}^ after some hours particularly 
poignant for France, General Foch, departing 
from his habitual taciturnity, invited the 
correspondents of some of the big French news¬ 
papers to meet him. He was quartered in an 
old house of the Louis XVL period, where 
he occupied a large room whose furniture was 
that of a mid die-class tradesman. One might 


well picture a great table overflowing with 
plans and maps, with notes, with illegible scrawls, 
Quite wrong ! On Koch's table there was ail 
ink-pot, a file, a blotter, and a telephone. 
Nothing more- Such a table would certainly 
have seemed far too unimpressive for some 
second-rate financier "phoning his orders to 
'Change. Yet here the fate of the world was 
being decided. On the wall hung a great map 
of the lighting area. 

The personality of General Foch is full of charm. 
One catches in his voice the delightful singing 
cadences which call to mind his Pyrenean origin. 
Born at Tarbejf, ho h^s retained the stamp 
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of that rugged highland country where sternness 
of character is softened by cordiality and simple 
frankness. He loves that country of pleasant 
memories. He loves all outdoor pursuits, 
afoot or astride. 

His father, at the time of his birth—sixty- 
seven years ago—was Secretary-General to the 
Prefecture at Tarbes. Here, and later at Rodez 
and St. Etienne, Ferdinand Foch was educated 
by the Jesuit Fathers. 

His mother 'was the daughter of an officer of 
the First’ Empire, whom Napoleon had created 
a Chevalier after the Spanish war. Grandpapa 
Dupr6 was the pride of the family. His cam¬ 
paigns were twice-told tales, and young Ferdinand 
early developed a deep veneration for that 
tremendous personage. 

He completed his studies at Metz, where he 
learned to know and love and understand the 
soul of Lor aine, as it was before the Franco- 
German War. His sojourn in Metz stamped 
itself upon his mind. Often he talks of his stay 
there, of which he does not forget the smallest 
detail. He was there on the eve of the war—the 
former war—when he was cramming for tl^e 
Ecole Polytechnique examinations. 

It was said of him in those days that he " was 
precise as a figure in geometry." and he often 
recalls this tribute, of which he was very proud, 
saying that it was his greatest asset. His mind 
was tinged with the precision of science. 

But the student of science was also a lover 
of military history. He set himself to master 
thoroughly the lives, ideas, and methods of the 
great Prussian generals, and he did not hesitate 
to write some very penetrating and concise 
criticisms on them. He was a passionate 
admirer of Napoleon, whose war technique he 
studied indefatigably. 

As the result of these long studies he was able 
not only to impart his deep knowledge to others 
when, as a major, in 1896, he was appointed 
Professor of Strategy and Tactics at the Ecole 
de Guerre, but has himself written a most im¬ 
portant and comprehensive treatise on the art 
of war. 

The instruction which he gave during five 
years to his youngest brothers-in-arms is to 
them for ever unforgettable. Foch's lectures 
were remarkable for their precision, their 
originality, and their loftiness of thought. 
They immediately became classics, and one can 
see clearly that the young generals of to-day, 
who were all Foch's pupils at the Ecole de Guerre, 
still bear the stamp of his teaching. The pick 
of the school were nicknamed " The School of 
Field-Marshals." 

A book of his which is of the highest order, 

" The Principles of War," is regarded as an 
authority. 

" In metnoriam , in spem ” (" With hope and 
in remembrance"). These are the concluding 
words of this work : wwds which might be taken 
as the motto of General Foch's whole life. 

This book is perhaps the only one among all 
the works of its kind written before 1914 which 
visualized the possibility of the terrible happen¬ 
ings we have seen, and which have revolutionized 


the art of war. It seems that this man foresaw, 
sensed the coming of the otherwise unsuspected, 
unheard-of tragedy. 

Certain of his teachings are extraordinarily 
interesting reading at the present time, 
especially when one thinks that their author is 
at the head of the Allied Armies. Foch, in 
minutely studying the military events of 1870, 
found therein many useful lessons for the future, 
that future which is now the present 

He shows the Germans courting battle, for 
which they have powerful resources. The 
French were beaten because they did not know 
how to attack ; because they never could make 
the swift decisions which war demands. The 
inertia of France in 1870 was the cause of the 
success of German strategy. 

"Had she," he exclaimed, "an idea of the 
conduct of the battle as a "whole ? All she knew 
was the ' Retire / and those who commanded 
divisions, passive, timorous, reluctant to act. 
sticking to the letter of their orders, always 
looking behind, had not the qualities of the 
Prussian generals, their activity, their daring, 
and the certainty of the support of their com¬ 
rades." 

Foch is the firm partisan of what he calls 
" the sword-stroke through the heart " or " a 
club on the head." The decisive attack, he 
says, is the supreme argument of modern battle ; 
attack prepared with careful judgment and 
carried out at the right moment. The best 
method of defence is attack. The weaker one 
is, the more one should attack. A defensive 
battle, even when brilliantly conducted, lias 
neither victor nor vanquished. It simply means 
beginning all over again. 

The natural corollary of this is that the 
offensive, whether it precedes or follows the 
defensive, can show no result until the last 
moment. To maintain our positions is not 
synonymous with being victorious ; it is inviting 
defeat if we stay where we are and do not pass 
to the offensive. To determine the direction 
of the attack, to defend ourselves against the 
plans of the enemy, to prevent him from carrying 
out an analogous manoeuvre we must undertake, 
carry out, and sustain fresh combats, aU with 
one end in view. But while there can be no 
doubt the decisive attack, with concerted 
action, is the touchstone of every battle, all the 
minor actions which form the battle must be 
envisaged, considered, organized, and equipped 
with the maximum of preparation, facility, and 
security. 

Foch writes : " Whatever may be the situa¬ 
tion to be resolved in war, there is only one way 
to avoid mistakes, faults, disasters, or to deter¬ 
mine wiiat tactics to exercise on a given day, 
but that one is sure and certain ; the exclusive 
cult in its best sense and most precise meaning 
of two abstractions in the moral sphere—duty 
and discipline. 

" To command has never meant to be mysteri¬ 
ous ; on the contrary, the idea which animates 
the order should be explained to the immediate 
subordinate." 

" The art qfj fai writes again, " does not 
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consist in a genera! falling upon the enemy like 
a wild boar. It is necessary that he should 
have the hearts and minds of those under him 
completely subordinated to higher authority. 
Therefore we must enlighten our subordinates, 
because blind obedience does not necessarily 
make for rational and logical execution of the 
idea conceived by the Generalissimo. 1 ' 

All the theories which he boldly expounded 
Jong before the outbreak of war assume a special 
significance when one reflects that the soldier 
who conceived and expressed them is to-day 
the " man of the hour." 1 

All that we have seen of him on the Marne, 
the Yscr, the Somme, and elsewhere is merely 
concrete proof of the correctness of his teaching. 

The admirable tenacity of purpose which is 
his contributed in no small degree to the victory 
of the Marne. His army it was, forming the 
centre, which the enemy tried to break through 
between Mailly and Sezanne. During three 
consecutive days he was forced to retire, but 
each morning he snatched the offensive with 
such good effect that in the end his obstinacy 
carried the day, and, profiting by a false move 
on the enemy's part, he took him in the 
flank and beat him in his turn. He showed 
the same tenacity 
in those critical 
days of the power¬ 
ful enemy attacks 
before Yprcs, of 
which Lord French 
spoke with the 
deepest admiration. 

It was in such a 
moment of bitter 
agony that some¬ 
one said to him, 

" There is nothing 
left but to die."' 

"No,"said Foch; 

" we must hold on 
here first. Only 
then can we afford 
to die.*' 

General Foch is 
little seen nowa¬ 
days. His hercu¬ 
lean daily task— 
heavier than it 
sterns humanly pos¬ 
sible for one man 
to undertake- pins 
him to his head¬ 
quarters. In this he 
is* quite different 
from General Joffre, 
who went about a 
great deal. Even 
when he docs go 
among his troops— 
for instance, to as¬ 
sure himself of the 
importance of this 
or that position— 


he hardly ever pauses. He dislikes his remarks 
to be repeated from mouth to mouth among the 
soldiers. And yet they always are, for there is 
in them a magic fluid ; from end to end of the 
army they fly, the countersigns of confidence, 

M If Foch is with us we K re all right/' they say. 
His relations with the English generals were 
singularly happy. He has always admired 
the British Army. He was, perhaps, before 
the war, the general •who knew more of that 
army than any other. He had been charged 
with an important military mission in regard 
to it, and he saw in it all the possibilities of a 
great living force. He said so boldly, and in 
the terrible days of the first Battle of the Marne 
the young English Army proved itself worthy 
of his confidence. 

Let us remember that laconic phrase of his 
which, better than half-a-dozen speeches, sums 
up his calm tranquillity; words spoken in the 
gravely-anxious moments which saw the opening 
round of the last Great Game— 

"If I had to choose between Hindenburg's 
cards and my cards, 1 would choose my own/ 
Another side of this great man is shown in 
ot her words of his :— 

tf Ah, you do not know what a father suffers 

when m o u r n i n g 
enters into his house 
permanently* My 
son is gone and one 
of my daughters is 
widowed. I shall re¬ 
turn to a house that 
I left full of happi¬ 
ness on a summer 
Sunday to find poor 
wee orphans who 
never even knew 
their father. I am 
nearing the twilight 
of my life and I 
think I have been 
a faithful servant 
whose hope is to 
rest in the peace of 
our Lord. There 
are, like myself, 
thousands and 
thousands of fond 
old fathers who 
have lost all they 
loved, the sons on 
whom their hope 
was set* But we 
have no right to 
self - pity. Our 
country — our be¬ 
loved patrie —is all 
that matters. Let us 
accept the sacrifice. 
The whole of hu¬ 
manity is at stake* 
Liberty must first 
triumph. Afterwards 
we may weep/' 


'H 
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"BARTIMEUS.” 

Illustrate d by E, F* Skene. 

I« 

USK and a fine driving rain were 
sweeping up harbour from the 
sea. The shadows that had 
gathered in the folds of the 
hills ashore swiftly overflowed 
and settled down over the 
muddy town and wharves, en- 
gulfing the straggling dockyard, 
As night fell, lights glimmered here and there 
on the hillside and were obliterated ; across the 
swift-running ebb-tide the irritable chatter of 
pneumatic riveters drifted in gusts ; and in the 
direction from which the sound came a few 
shaded arc-lights shone upon the half-discerned 
ribs of craft on the building slips, 

Something beside the night was coming in 
from the sea : a ship with a heavy list, labouring 
in with a tug on either side of her and another 
fretting at the end of the tow. They passed, a 
mere smear of uncertain outlines, through the 
outer defences, and a couple of long black 
shadows that were the escorting destroyers 
wheeled again to seaward and were blotted from 
view. 

A number of small craft were afloat in the 
lower reaches of the harbour, A hospital 
launch, with the Geneva cross visible through 
the dusk against her white upper works, lay 
rolling gently by the berth towards which the 
tow was heading. Another steam launch circled 
impatiently round, and in her stern sheets a 
group of armed Marines stood watching the 


approaching vessels 
above the upturned 
collars of their great¬ 
coats, The steaming- 
light of the hospital 
boat glimmered 
momentarily on the 
barrels of their rifles. 

if 'ULlo 1 ” said a 
sickberth attendant 
in the hospital boat. 
if Guard o' Marines — 
eh ? " 

The stemsheetH- 
man nodded towards 
the approaching tow- 
lights, " Prisoners.” 
he said,' sen ten¬ 
uously, and was 
silent, watching the 
shadowy ship loom¬ 
ing towards - them 
out of the murk. 
The tug on the tow 
slipped the hawser 
with a blast on her syren and turned shoreward ; 
the splash of an anchor let go and the rattle of 
cable followed. The coxswain of the hospital 
boat, as if awaiting a signal, put out his hand 
towards the telegraph and rang low speed ahead. 
A light appeared at the gangway of the shadowy 
ship. 

One of the tugs alongside had cast off and was 
backing astern into the darkness ; as she cleared 
the ship's side a steamboat with her bow lights 
gleaming through the drizzle like red and green 
jewels crossed the bows, swept round in a graceful 
circle, and ran alongside. A rope ladder droppep 
from the upper deck of the ship and a figure in 
oilskins, who had been standing in the stern 
sheets of the steamboat, caught it as it swayed. 

" Lav off." he said, curtly, to the coxswain 
and climbed inboard. 

A seaman stood at the gangway holding a 
lantern above his head, and as the new-comer 
stepped inboard another figure came forward 
into the light to greet him. He was a loose- 
lirnlx?d youngish man wearing the cap and 
monkey-jacket of a Commander. Leather sea- 
boots reached to his knees, and lie dragged his 
feet as he walked, as if oppressed with a great 
weariness. He peered at the new-comer through 
the drizzle for an instant, and then saluted, A 
grave smile flitted across his face, lit for a moment 
by the lantern-light. 

" Congratulate you t " said the visitor, in 
quick incisive tones. Ip Are you all right— 

wounded ? 'Original from 
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" No, sir, not a scratch. Ship's badly knocked 
about, but she il float. Dynamo's gone and we Ve 

oniy got lanterns, but you can see-' He 

nodded forward. 

The visitor came a pace or two inboard and 
stood looking about the upper deck in silence. 
Figures were moving to and fro with lanterns, 
and the uncertain* light flickered on splintered 
planking and upper works shattered and distorted 
by shell-fire. The air was pungent with the 
sour odour of wet charred wood-work. 

" Yes-' said the newcomer, in a low voice, 

as if speaking to himself. " Yes-" He stared 

at the riven funnel overhead and thence to the . 
rents in the bulwarks. ,f Where are your dead ? " 

" Aft, sir." The Commander led the way 
past piles of crumpled wreckage, down a ladder 
and across an open space. A sentry leaning 
on his rifle at a doorway jerked to attention. 

" Here are the dead, sir," said the Commander : 
he stepped through the door and indicated in 
the flickering lantern-light a row of motionless 
figures resting' beneath a Union Jack. 

The other halted and stood-in silent contem¬ 
plation of the shrouded forms outlined dimly 
amongst the. shadows. His chin had sunk pn 
his breast, and for a minute he remained thus 
motionless. Then, slowly, he turned away. 

" The men * were absolutely splendid, sir," 
said the Commander as he-led the way forward 
again. ff I—I don't know how to express what 
I feel about them: This was out and-away the 

worst show we've had, and they were-" the 

speaker broke'off and seemed to swallow some¬ 
thing, “ magnificent.'' The inadequacy of the. 
English language "sCetried .'to embarrass him. - 
He made a little gesture : “ Surgeon was killed, 
an' I did what I could; but I’m afraid I hurt 
some of them shockingly. They never winced. 
It's so hard to find words—-—•’ 

’* There are no words,*" said the other, “ that 
meet the case." He paused to measure a shell- 
hole in the engine-room casing; the clang of 
metal cn metal came up from the silent depths 
of the ship. “ What about your prisoners ? " 

" The Captain’s in my harbour cabin—what's 
left of it. Pretty sulky customer. The rest 
are forward under guard. They’re more com¬ 
municative than the last lot and jolly glad to 
get out of submarines for the rest of the war." 

A gust of laughter floated aft from the fore¬ 
castle and the sound of men’s voices singing. A* 
door opened somewhere and the words of the 
song came plain through the night:— 

" When you come to the end of a perfect day ." 

The Commander smiled as a father smiles on 
the threshold of his children's nursery. “ That's 
the wounded, sir. First Lieutenant’s got the rest 
forward, working cables." A figure came to¬ 
wards them out of the darkness with bandages 
glimmering white about his head. He was 
humming the refrain of the forecastle song and 
broke off abruptly as he recognised the two 
figures by the casing. 

M The hospital boat is coming alongside now," 
said the stranger. " I'd like to speak to the 
wounded before they leave the ship." 

VoL Itl-12. 


" Aye, aye. sir I'* The other led the way 
forward and as they stepped into the dimly- 
lighted forecastle the singing wavered and died 
away to a sudden silence. The narrow space 
was partly blocked by hammocks slung from 
the beams overhead, and illumined by a few 
swinging lanterns and candles guttering on the 
broken mess-tables. Evidences of the ordeal 
the ship had undergone were apparent on all 
sides in blackened paintwork and ragged shell- 
holes in the deck and ship's side. Men sat 
about smoking and nursing bandaged Umbs, or 
lay motionless with their eyes full of suffering 
turned towards the new-comers; a few rose 
unsteadily to their feet, and the stranger 
motioned them with a gesture to sit down 
again. 

" If England knew," he said, in his clear, 
deliberate tones, " England could tell you men 
what she thinks of you. Unfortunately, I am 
the only person at present that knows." He 
paused, and surveyed them in the uncertain light, 
which nevertheless served to illumine ’the con¬ 
sciousness of victory in each drawn face. “ And 
I’m—proud of you ! " 

They cheered the spare, upright figure as he 
stood amid the wreckage and pools of water as 
only men can cheer who have fought a good 
fight to a clean finish. • As the last gust died 
away, feet shuffled on the iron plating behind 
the speaker, and the stretcher-bearers entered. 
From further aft along the upper deck came a 
hoarse word of command and the clatter of steel, 
as the unseen prisoners' escort^fixed bayonets. 
The visitor turned to the Commander and 
walked slowly aft. 

" Now," he said, " I’ll have your report." 

Half an hour later the visitor departed. At 
the gangway he paused. " I’ll send my barge 
back for you," he said. " You'll want to get 
ashore. I sent to tell your wife you were 
coming in." He smiled his dour smile. " When 
did you get your last sleep ? " 

The younger man thought gravely for a 
moment. " I don't remember, sir. What's 
to-day ? Thursday ? " He smiled. " Monday, 
sir, I think it was. . . . Thanks awfully for the 
barge, sir. I’ll go ashore when I've seen the 
ship all right for the night." 

II. 

The tiny cottage-parlour was flooded with sun¬ 
shine : through the open window the throaty 
bubbling song of a thrush poured like a cascade 
from among the blbssoms of an apple-tree that 
came near to thrusting inquisitive lower branches 
into the room. The Commander sat at the 
breakfast-table chipping the top off an egg; 
opposite him stood a girl, her brows knitted in 
the preoccupation of coffee-making. At his 
left hand, perched in a high chair, sat a smaller 
edition of himself, with a bib under his chin, 
watching the decapitation of the egg with intent 
solemnity. 

" What did the White Queen say ? " asked 
the Commander, 
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M f Off wiv his *ead/ tf came the* reply, 
promptly, in rich tones of anticipation, 

, . *' 4 Head/ darling/' protested the coffee-maker, 
without raising her eyes from her task* 

'* Never mind, John Willie/' said his father, 
Let's cut the cackle and get to the osses. 
He extended the top of the brown egg to his 
son and heir, who gravely accepted it and delved 
into its white and gold with an unwieldly 
egg-spoon. 

' Well ? " said his father. 

" Fank you/" said John Willie, absent- 


‘ Eat your porridge"" retorted his father. 
4 Once upon a time there was a little boy who 
played with his breakfast—— re 

I ll speak to cook/" said the mother, in a 
low voice, 

1 An 1 cook said- i# 

" Never mind what cook said* Just you 
listen to my story. The little boy s mummie 
took him to see the White Queen. Know what 
she said ? " 

" Off wiv—" ' 

A shadow darkened the sunlight and the 



,f< WHAT DID THE WHITE QUEEN SAV ASKED THE COMMANDER. OFF WlV HIS '£AD/ 
CAME THE REPLY, PROMPTLY, IN RICH TONES OF ANTICIPATION. 1 


minded l y. He finished the egg's head and 
passed on to the more serious business of porridge 
in a blue-and-white bowl, 44 Can I go to see 
daddy's ship 'morning ? " he queried, presently, 
A tiny shadow passed across his mother s eyes 
and was gone again. For nearly a week she had 
been able to forget that ship. 

She looked at her first-born across the table 
and smiled. " What d'you want to see ? she 
asked. 

" Blug/' said John Willie, calmly. 

His father raised his eyebrows. fl The deuce 
you do 1 How d 'you know there's blood there ? 11 
“ Cook told Nannie/ 1 said the child. '* She 
said ve scuppers must have been full wiv it. 
IVhat's scuppers ? " 
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head and shoulders of the telegraph-girl passed 
the open window, 

"Hi 1 Here yon are, Janet 1 " shouted the 
Commander, He rose up from his chair, 
thrusting a long arm out of the window and took 
the orange-hued envelope from the girl's hand. 
Slowly and deliberately he selected a knife and 
slit the envelope; there was silence in the 
little room, and the clock on the mantelpiece 
punctuated it with even, unhurried ticks. " No 
answer," he called over his shoulder, refolded 
the message, and put it in his pocket ; then 
he held out his cup to be replenished. 

His wife filled the cup and looked at him 
across the flowers and china. But her husband 
had slipped into one of his musing silences, and 
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MYSTERY. 


sat with knitted brows, drumming Jiis fingers 
on the white cloth. She knew only too well 
those imperturbable abstractions, and the futility 
of asking questions. She was one of those women 
who had learned to wait as men rarely learn any 
lesson. 

The meal finished and the Commander rose, 
filling a pipe. 

" Lemme strike your match/* said his son. 

“ He*ll bum his fingers/' said his mother. 

" Yes/* said the man. " That's the only way 
he'll ever learn to respect matches." He held 
out the box: the match was duly struck. and 
the pipe lit without catastrophe. When # the 
pipe was drawing properly he turned and watched 
his wife s s profile as she moved about the homely 
disorder of the breakfast-table. His eyes were 
full of a great tenderness. 

" Like to run up to town to-morrow ? " he 
said, casually. 

She turned swiftly. " London ! " she ex¬ 
claimed. u Oh, Bill l Rather extravagant, isn't 
it ? " 

“ Um ! , . . No, I don't think so. I've got 
to go—on duty. You'd better come too. It's 
-only lor the day. We might lunch somewhere 
where there's a band—buy a hat, p'r’aps." 

" Me, too ! " said John Willie. 

" Once upon a time," said his father, " I was 
in a ship where there was a man who said ' Me, 
too/ every time anyone ordered a drink." 

" Was he a firsty man ? " 

" Very. There were twenty-three people in 
the mess, consequently he drank twenty-three 
times more than he ought to/ 

" Ven what happened ? " 

" He was attacked by pink rats' and blue 
spiders and piebald snakes." 

" Did vey bite him ? " 

" Something frightful. He never said ' Me, 
too/ again." 

The girl turned from contemplation of the 
sunlit garden, the tip of her slim forefinger 
between her teeth as was her habit when deep in 
thought. 

" BiH ! Don't be awful l Do you think that 
grey dress looks nice enough ? We needn't go 
anywhere really smart, need we ? " 

The man put his pipe down on the mantel¬ 
piece, and crossing the little room took her face 
between his hard hands. Three times he kissed 
her: once on the forehead, once on the mouth, 
and once on the tip of her pretty nose. " Any¬ 
thing's good enough," he said, and his voice 
vibrated on a note she rarely heard. Then, 
abruptly, he released her and turned to his 
son. 

" Now then, John Willie, come on outside ! 
I'm going to bowl to you, and if you don't keep 
a straight bat you shall never come on board 
Daddy's ship again." 

III. 

The taxi jolted up the cobbled gradient that led 
out of the gloom of the great terminus, and 
slipped into the traffic that flowed east and 
west along the sunlit thoroughfare. 

‘ 
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" Oh, look at it all," said the Commander's 
.wife. " What fun, what fun! Why does 
everybody look as if they were having a holiday, 
too ? Look at the rosettes on the horses* 
blinkers and the flowers—Bill, look- at the 

flowers-" she sighed, luxuriously. “ Oh, 

how nice all these commonplace things are l " 
Her hand stole inside her husband's. - ‘ r Can 
they see us, d'you think ? " 

" They never used to," replied the man. He 
watched her animated smiling face as she glanced 
delightedly about her at the familiar shops and 
women's frocks and all the gay tide of London 
setting to and fro. Her eyes softened. 

" It's like old times, isn't it," she said. " The 
pair of us philandering in a taxi—and the tup¬ 
pences ticking up—are we really going to buy 
a hat ? " . 

" Not yet," he glanced at his wrist-watch. 

" No time now. I've got an appointment at 
twelve." 

She gave his hand a little squeeze. 11 Tell 
me where we’re going." 

" I told yoy. My outfitter." > 

" I know : but after that." 

" Then I*ve got to—to pay a call. You'll 

have to wait. Then-" 

" Who are you going to call on ? " 

" A man," 

“ Anyone I know ? " 

“ Well-" her husband threw back his head 

and chuckled delightedly. " Not to speak to-" 

She shook him by the sleeve. ” Don't be 
silly and mysterious. Is he a naval officer ? " 

" Er, yes." 

" At the Admiralty ? ** 

" Down in that direction." The cab slowed . 
and pulled up. “ Wait," he said, and jumping 
out vanished between the swinging glass doors 
of the outfitter. A couple of minutes later he 
returned, carrying a sword and belt, resplendent 
in gilt and tassel. He stopped on the kerb, 
gave a low-voiced direction to the driver, and 
resumed his seat beside her. 

“ You haven't bought another sword ! " she 
gasped. " You’ve got one already." 

“ Olo-piecee—too shabby. I've only bor¬ 
rowed this for the forenoon. You have to wear 
a sword to pay certain duty calls." 

Her ignorance of Service matters was profound, 
and he had always been content that it should 
be so. She gave a little sigh, like a child aban¬ 
doning a puzzle. The car turned into the Mall 
and the Commander leaned back in his seat 
adjusting the belt about his lean middle. The 
girl glanced over her shoulder. 

" Why," she exclaimed. " he’s going away 
from the Admiralty ! Tell him, Bill, he’s 
going wrong-" 

" No, he isn't," said the man. He glanced at 
his watch. M Pam," he said, and for the second 
time in her life she thought she detected a note 
of nervousness in his voice. " Pam, you'll have 
to sit in the taxi and wait. I shall only be 

about twenty minutes-" 

" Twenty minutes ! " she echoed in dismay, 
and glanced at the taximeter. " But can’t I 
--" Then tV, Ixvith suddenly dawned upon 
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"'ohI' she gasped, ‘you might have told me!' 


"her. The broad facade of Buckingham Palace 
loomed up before them and the car slowed. 

" Oh ! ** she gasped, “ You might have told 
me ! And one of your cuffs is frayed ! That 
policeman is saluting you, Bill 1 Oh, my dear, 
my dear, I think I want to cry ! J * 

" You mustn't cry here/' said her husband, 
fiercely. They had passed into the vast court¬ 
yard and had a glimpse of scarlet-coated foot¬ 
men behind the glass panels of a door. The 


Commander's wife 
gulped. 

* 4 No,” she said. 
*' of Course not. But 
I wish I could come 
with you/' 

He gave her hand 
a quick squeeze and 
jumped out : as he 
turned to close the 
door their eyes met. 

‘V Wait, 11 he said, 
and passed from her 
ken. 

Outside the railings, 
drawn tip in an in¬ 
conspicuous spot by 
the kerb, oblivious to 
the inexorable ticking 
of the tuppences, she 
waited. Nearly half 
an hour had elapsed 
before she saw him 
coming towards her, 
walking very quickly, 
holding his head high, 
rather pale under his 
sunburn. He gave the 
driver directions and 
jumped in beside her. She took a deep breath* 
" Oh, my dear —what ? " 

Her husband made no reply, but laid a little 
morocco leather case on her trembling knees. 
For a moment she fumbled at it blindly, her 
head bent low, Then she turned to him, 
smiling tremulously through a mist of tears, 
the little bronze symbol lying in the palm of her 
hand. 

" My Man ! ft she whispered. " My Man / ** 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. SI, 

(The Third of the Series.) 

A LES0THY poem, not unknown to fame ' t 
I own I've never read it, all the same. 

1. Whatever happens, you must keep it dry ; 

Damp it* and you will know the reason why. 

2 + Almost all maidrnq love the looking-glara. 

But through a mirror only one could p&tie, 

3. Entiles, without beginning, what in, this 7 
To pign distasteful, hut to women Miss. 

4. Here cornea a girl, not one of any fame ; 

But read her backwards* and she is the same* 

5. From Italy wa#* this composer sprung ; 

He'll live aa long as operas are sung. 

ft. A famous dramatist* but neither Rome! 

Nor Greece nor England gave him bin first home. 

7. Home of a woman and her progeny. 

Clone quart™, too, for such a family. 

P, Hither assemble bards to celebrate 
The glories of a country small yet great. 

KING COLE. 
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Acrostic Editor, The Strand Magazine, Southampton 
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than by the first poM on September lOfA, 

To any or every light owe alternative etimeer may aim 
fre sent, and should be mitten at the side* At the font of 
the tmstver terry solver should write his pseudonym end 
nothing else. 


Answer to No. 49 , 
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2. 0 pheli A 

3. V a lou R 

4. E d w a r D 

5. N ot E 
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The result of the eighth fitries v ill be publiditd in 
ncist month's number. 
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“Tke Earth is Made of 

By L. J. BEESTON. 


Glass. 


Illustrated hy ^Varwick Reynolds. 


OMMIT a crime, and the 
earth is made of glass/ " 
Bullivant quoted Emerson 
from memory. 

“A platitude prettily 
dressed," said Reeds, with 
a shrug. ** True only of 
crimes of passion, of brain¬ 
storm. Your deep-planning, patient breaker of 
laws, your malefactor who commits crime by 
the book of arithmetic—as Tybalt, prince of 
cats, used to scratch a man to death—is aware 
of living in no such transparency." 

Bullivant went on : “ ' Commit a crime, and 
it seems as if a coat of snow fell on the ground. 
You cannot recall the spoken word, you cannot 
wipe out the foot-track, you cannot draw up 
the ladder so as to leave no inlet or clue. Some 
damning circumstance always transpires/ " 

" And will," agreed Barton. " We see the 
truth of that in the most elaborately-conceived 
murder cases." 

Reeds persisted : " And why ? Because even 
if the killer has the cold blood of a fish and acts 
with the logic of a senior wrangler, he yet, in 
eleven cases out of twelve, sets to his grim 
work in some conventional fashion that finally 
gives him away. The will to strike he Jias; 
ability to wait and plan may also be his. But 
that 4s not enough. He needs imagination, the 
artistic temperament-" 

A laugh broke from the group of men in the 
club smoking-room. 

"A perfectly correct statement, gentlemen," 
interrupted a quiet voice. " Such a combination, 
harmoniously applied, will baffle any criminal, 
investigation department in the world." 

All eyes sought the man who spoke as if his 
word was law. 

" Be careful, Shasta," laughed Bullivant. 

The broad-faced, fat-faced American stared at 
the other with the keen, hard look of his race. 
He grunted : “ What do you mean, be careful ? " 
- ,f Why, you speak with the quiet, the assured 
authority of the man who knows.” 

The other uncrossed his bulky thighs. He 
leaned forward, looking at his inordinately-long 
cigar, which he turned round and round with 
his plump, well-manicured fingers. A continued 
ilence suggested a certain tension in the 
atmosphere. 

" Yes, I know," said Shasta. He leaned back 
again and regarded his audience through narrowed 
eyes. 

" Let us watch our steps," pushed in Reeds. 

Do you mean to affirm, Shasta, that you have 


personal knowledge of an ixlstance of one who 
deliberately took a human life after having 
absolutely safeguarded himself against discovery ?" 

" That is what I did. 

" You ? " 

<« j »» 

Reeds pushed back his chair. He looked to 
right and left, but no one took any notice of 
him. Shasta bore the intense, focused con¬ 
centration by stonily staring through the grey 
drift from his cigar. 

" Within five minutes' walk from Leicester 
Square," said he, with incisive deliberation, 
" there’s an hotel where a visitor was found 
dead in his room, between three and four years 
ago. I don't mean to tell you the jiame of 
the hotel, and I'll call the visitor just Ferrars. 
He was murdered. I murdered him. I meant 
to dor it, and I meant to beat the police. I 
succeeded. I don't mind telling you. If you 
feel inclined to bring it home to me you won't 
be able, and, anyhow, I'm going back to the 
States for good in a week or two." 

He flung off the statement with a serene 
indifference. For a- minute he was silent, 
gathering memories together, then went on, 
abruptly :— 

“ In the middle of a strip of garden was an 
ash, a weeping-ash tree, and in the beds, behind 
the palings mignonette and Virginia stock. 
Beyond that were the backs of houses. The 
sound of a beautifully-toned piano came from 
one of them. Someone was improvising on a 
song by Compardin. It was a little curious 
my hearing that song again—then. I had heard 
it before in an underground den in Montmartre, 
below a tripe-dresser’s shop. I had gone into 
that- hell to watch Ferrars. And now I was 
watching him again. For the flower-bed was 
opposite my room in the hotel, and Ferrars's 
room was next to mine. A wrought-iron 
balcony was outside my window, and it extended 
right along that side of the hotel. 

" I watched, one by one, the lights in the 
houses go out. I had switched off mine an 
hour ago. Glass doors opened on to the balcony, 
and I sat there, half inside, half outside, smoking 
and waiting, in the dark. The resonant rumble 
of the West-end night traffic became fainter and 
fainter, and a sound to which I had been listening 
for a long while became more audible. 

“ It was made by my neighbour pacing up 
and down in the next room, occasionally pushing 
chairs about, and muttering to himself in his 
restlessness. 

" The heavy boom of your big Westminster 
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HE JUMPED L’P AND SPUN ROUND WITH A HALE-CRY THAT SHOWED H]S 
NERVES ALL ON EDGE." 


clock droned over the house-tops, and I got 
up and stepped on to the balcony. Four steps 
took me outside my neighbour's room. He 
had his glass door open, too, but the linen blind 
was pulled right down. I stood there for a 
minute or two, feeling my menial pulses, making 
sure of my nerve. The* bowed head of the 
weeping ash rocked in the strong breeze, tossing 
its streaming hair, and the pianist in the house 
opposite suddenly commenced that song which 
begins, 1 My love, this is the bitterest* that 
thou —— J 

" I pushed the linen blind aside and stepped 
nto the room. 

11 A man was sitting there a-straddle on a 
chair, his arms on the back of it and his forehead 


on his arms. Ho 
did not hear me, 
and I called oat, 

peremptoriJy:- 

° ' Ferrars 1 p 
*' He jumped 
up and spun 
round with a. 
half - cry that 
showed his 
nerves all on 
edge. He had 
a sodden wdnte 
face, a gnawed 
moustache, dis¬ 
hevelled hair, 
and a look gen¬ 
erally of a man 
who lives with 
the devil at his 
elbow’. His lip 
curled uglily as 
he saw me. 

44 1 Shasta 1* 
he snapped. 

“ I turned and 
closed the 
F ren ch w indo ws. 

" 1 Look here, 
you/ he blurted, 
savagely, 1 this 
is damned un¬ 
conventional, 
isn't it ? * 
f,, MosV I 
admitted. 'I 
wanted a pri¬ 
vate interview 
with you, and I 
chose my own 
way of making 
sure of it. Of 
course, yo u 
didn't know I 
was in the hotel. 

I arrived this 
afternoon. I 
came because 
you are here. I 
have something 
very particular 
to say to you/ 

" ‘ Curse me if I see why I should listen to 

it, though,' he snarled, * What sort of right-- ? " 

" 1 Be easy, 1 I soothed. It is quite on the 
cards that you are entertaining an angel unawares. 
You welcome me with a curse ; you may dismiss 
me with the reverse of that. I'm not here with 
empty words. I don’t go to any man with 
such idle things, least of all to you. Lve been 
milking inquiries about you, Ferrars. You have 
about touched the rock-bottom of desperate 
circumstances. I know all about that, and 
more-—far more than that* As a matter of 
fact, f have been watching you, more nr less, 
ever since you destroyed the happiness of the 
one woman for whom 1 cared. Cared ? r The 


repeated word 


me without volition. 
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** THE EARTH IS MADE OF GLASS." 


broke in sweeping storm of agonized memory 
and derelict love, A white flame passed over 
my eyes, and Ferrara started back violently, 
snatching up a chair under the impression 1 
was about to attack him. 

'■ The next moment I was myself again, 

M 1 Put that down/ I commanded, * f had 
to hint at that matter, and you know her name. 
But I shall not mention it. for even the utterance 
of her name would be soiled by your detested 
presence. Nor will you speak it. or III tear your 
windpipe out I J 

** He sneered : 1 Nice language ! I knew the 
shoe pinched you there* You've been watching 
me, have you ? I hope you enjoyed the game. 
Oh, I'm not afraid of you, Shasta ! * 

,+ f That's a lie ! * I retorted, 1 A man like 
you is afraid of every decent-spoken, every clean- 
living, man he meets* Yes, I have kept you in 
view, though the process was pretty sickening 
at times. My idea ? I was waiting to see justice 
take you up and rend you. Time and again it 
seemed to have you, but you always managed 
to give it the slip. I wanted to see the end of 
you, if only to prove that God is. Then came 
the war. You are of an age for military service, 
and I thought you woi^d escape my observation 
by being swallowed up in the Army, But you 
were not found fit* Then I grew tired. This 
chase of you is eating up my time, taking too 
much of my life, I decided to push matters, 

I decided to deal with you my%elf/ 

" Keeping an eye on me, he edged 
back, sliding out a hand towards the electric 
bell. 

" 1 1 have come 
to you with an 
offer/ I con* 
turned, taking a 
chair. f It is a 
remarkable pro¬ 
position ; it is 
a startling one ; 
but I do not 
think you will 
decline it. I have 
learned that 
your debts Cer¬ 
tainly total to 
well over a 
thousand 
pounds. Twice 
that figure is 
probably nearer 
the mark. You 
are ruined, Fer* 
ran*. More, I 
have a shrew F d 
inkling that des¬ 
peration in these 
matters has 
taken you a step 
too far/ 

*' He flashed 
in : * What do 
you mean by 
that, you infer¬ 
nal spy ? * 



ns 

i< 1 Wc will let the point slide/ T waved him 
down. ‘ The whole thing amounts to thi&— 
that you would probably sell what is left of 
your shrivelled soul for a good round sum of 
money* What would five thousand pounds 
mean to you just now, Ferrara ? Well, I am 
going to offer you ten thousand/ 

" He stared at me just as I thought he would, 
with dropped jaw and amazed eyes* 

I continued : 1 What have you got in that 
table-drawer ? A pistol ? 1 

" As I made a movement to look he thrust the 
partiy-open drawer in with violence. 

at ' That means, probably, that you have/ l 
went on, resuming my chair, 1 A man doesn't 
walk .i bout his room at a late hour, muttering 
to himself, unless lit 1 is considerably agitated, 
and you are more than that* I believe you had 
a thought of taking a short cut out from your 
troubles. But you wouldn't have done it. Not 
yet. at any rate. You are too deep a coward, 
Ferrars, And yet that you will end that way 
is quite likely ; only that you will put it off too 
long for me/ 

" He blurted with assumed ferocity : 1 Come 
to the point, or get out ! ' 

“ ' I will come to the point/ I answered him, 
steadily. * I offer you ten thousand pounds. 



“ferrars started back violently, snatching 

UF A CHAIR UNDER THE IMPRESSION I WAS ABOUT 

“JNibl ahUce-;' him." 
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The largeness of the sum wilt 
not surprise you, for I have as 
many millions—in > dollars* But 
there is a condition attached, as 
you will readily imagine. Xdw, 
watch me carefully/ 

" Ln the middle 
of the room was ^ 
a small tabic, 
bearing a half- 
emptied bottle 
of w h i s k y, a 
siphon of soda- 
water, and 
glasses. I se¬ 
lected two of 
the glasses — 
tumblers. Into 
these I poured 
soda *water 
about a third of 
their length — 
just the same 
quantity in each 
one. From my 
waistcoat- 
pocket I drew 
a folded piece of 
white paper* 

•* * watch me 
very carefully in¬ 
deed/ I insisted. 

" Into one of 
the glasses 1 
shook out a very 
small quantity 
of the white 
powder w h i C h 

was in the paper. I then refolded the paper 
and dropped it into the remains of the fire 
in the grate. I placed both glasses side by 
side, and looked at Ferrari, who was regarding 
me with an expression of mingled stupefac¬ 
tion and fear. I said, speaking with intense 
deliberation 

" J One of those glasses contains harmless 
soda-water: this one. Into the other I have 
dropped a sufficient quantity of poison to kill 
three men. At present you know which is 
which* I suggest that you turn your back 
upon me while I place both glasses upon the 
mantelpiece. When you see them again you 
will not know w-hich contains the harmless fluid, 
and w + hich holds—death* A death, by the way, 
which is swift and certain. You will advance^ 
take up which glass you Like, and drink off the 
contents. If you are unlucky in your choice 
you will know what to expect. On the other 
hand, if yon are fortunate, you will not only 
survive the ordeal but you shall have the sum 
I mentioned. You will ha% r e life—and ten 
thousand pounds/ 

" A rush of blood streamed over his face, 
then ebbed suddenly, leaving him frightfully pale. 
He opened his lips to speak, but seemed incapable 
of utterance- I went on :—• 

P14 Considering your circumstances, and con¬ 
sidering that you have already entertained the 
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I TOOK UP THE SECOND GLASS AND DRAINED IT* 


THE ACTION WAS 
WORD THAT HE 




most desperate ideas, you will probably conclude 
that this is a risk worth the running/ 

41 He burst out : 'You cold-blooded swine I J 
" ' Only let me emphasize two points/ I 
continued, earnestly. ' First, that the unlucky 
glass is terribly swuft in its effects ; second, that 
the circumstances of this adventure will scarcely 
permit me to stop here, in this room, in a fruitless 
endeavour to procure you assistance. That 
w’ould be awkward for me. I do not choose, 
naturally* that my participation in the affair 
shall tic known/ 

" 1 You hell-hound ! * he exclaimed. 

' Names are beside the point/ I reproved. 

' The question is—do you accept ? ' 

" ' Yes, and while my back is turned you will 
poison the other glass/ he snarled. 

<f ' You saw me throw away the rest of it/ 

* And you have more on you ! " he flashed. 

4 You are at liberty to search me thoroughly/ 
" He uttered a frightful laugh. ' And what 
guarantee have I that you will pay up l * he 
demanded. 

** * I can place bank-notes to the value of half 
the sum on this table— now/ I answered, taking 
them from a w-allet. 1 The rest you shall have, 
I promise you. I have a certain reputation for 
abiding by my word, which is not unknown to 
you. Oh, you shall be fully paid* Have no 
fear in that prgqra.' from 
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might have regarded the levelled 
barrel of a duellist's pistol. For 
a moment his eyes left them to 
seek mine ; then he came straight 
forward, lifted one of the glasses, 
and put the edge to his lips. I 
heard it dick against his teeth in 


ELOQUENT ENOUGH ; THERE WAS NO NEED FOR 
WAS DOOMED." 

" He went up to the glasses and stared into* 
them a long while without speaking a word. 

" ' Ten thousand pounds/ I repeated 
" He looked at me sideways in a queer fashion. 
In his throat a pulse was beating wildly. ' I 
owe more money than you think/ he muttered, 
uneasily: * Then I have to get out of a certain 
scrape at which you hinted. I shouldn't be so 
well off, even if 1 had the luck of the thing/ 

" * Fifteen thousand pounds/ I answered, 

" He drew a long, a deep breath. I felt sure 
he would accept if he could screw up his nerve 
to it. He had the will to make that fling of the 
dice if he could make it before his remains of 
pluck ebbed from his finger-ends. He would 
have been wise to have acted promptly. As it 
was, sheer funk began to sweat out from his 
palms and pallid forehead. He wiped them 
and took a turn up and down the carpet. His 
voice, with a strained, a high-pitched note, 
called to me : * You can place the glasses as 
you said, but that doesn't bind me to act. mind 
you/ 

M ' Of course not/ I answered, coolly. He 
had stopped at the door-corner of the room, 
staring at the varnished panels, I took up the 
glasses and set them upon the mantelpiece, 
I called out: ' It is all arranged/ 

" He turned on his heel, advanced three paces, 
and stood looking at the tumblers just as he 


his trembling grasp. He threw 
back his head and tossed off the 
liqwd at a single 
gulp. He threw the 
glass aside and looked 
at rnc—seeking my 
verdict, I admit that 
the expression in his 
eyes haunted me for 
long afterwards. It 
seemed to me that 
his dilated pupils 
blazed with a wild 
light. My answer 
was prompt. I took 
up the' second glass 
and drained it The 
action was eloquent 
enough; there was 
no need for me to 
tell him by word 
that he was doomed* 
" Still he kept his 
eyes fixed on mine* 
For a matter of 
ten or twelve 
seconds he 
balanced him* 
ME TO TELL HIM BY Self with diffi¬ 

culty, siva yin g 
from side to 

side, I leaped forward to catch him, but I was 
too late. He went over sideways* dragging the 
cover from the table in hi$ dying grip/* 

The narrator paused. There was a sensation 
amongst his audience which made him quickly 
continue :— 

" Understand, gentlemen, this man I called 
Ferrars was one of those degenerates who are 
not fit to live. The very crust oi the scum of the 
earth/" 

No one answered him ; no one spoke. 

" And if you knew of the wrong he had done 

to the best woman in the world-- But you 

won't know, lam going to keep that to myself. " 

At this point Reeds broke in, " But, see here* 
Shasta," he urged, agitatedly ; " this is no dear 
case of killing. It isn't precisely what—what 
we were talking about. It seems to me that 
Ferrars did himself in, It was more in the 
nature of a duel. You gave him a chance.” 

'■ There's a point I have yet to mention," 
answered Shasta, gratingly, harshly, iH I said 
that Ferrara was found unfit for military service* 
I found out why* He had advanced valvular 
disease of the heart* His own doctor told me he 
was living on the edge of a precipice. God 
judge me for it—I pushed him over. One of 
those glasses contained pure soda-water; the 
other, soda-water—and a grain of common 
chalk I " Original from 
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A Simple Way of Acquiring a Splendid 

Memory. 


By DAVID DEVANT. 

Illustrated by G. Henry Evison. 


O remember list of thirty 
articles, compiled and read 
out by my audience, has been 
one of the " tricks ” in my 
repertoire for many years. This 
" memory feat," as it has come 
to be called, usually excites far 
more wonder than any trick or 
illusion I present; yet there is no " trick ” 
about it. The feat is exactly what I describe it 
to be—a feat of memory. 

The idea of including this feat of memory 
in a series of conjuring tricks is mine. I saw 
a professor of memory doing it in Vienna many 
years ago, and thought what a good thing it 
would be for my performance. I went home, 
learned how to do it, and had the pleasure of 
being the first entertainer to present it in this 
country. 

To an audience it seems particularly mar¬ 
vellous, but the secret of " how it is done,” like 
the secret of every very good trick, is quite 
simple. Anyone possessed of a brain that works 
fairly quickly can do it with a little practice. 

All that the performer has to do is to form a 
series of mental pictures. A part of each picture 
is already in his mind, placed there in a way 
which I will explain presently. The rest of the 
picture is completed by the audience. 

To begin with, the performer must think of 
some person, place, or thing which is to represent 
each number from one to thirty. It is not 
difficult to do this. The best list is the one which 
the performer compiles for himself, because he 
will probably remember it with very little effort. 
However, since I am writing for amateur per¬ 
formers, I will give a few hints on making a 
suitable list. 

Number one. A man who thinks too much 
of “ Number One ” is a man who thinks too 
much of himself. Let " one ” stand for yourself. 

Number two. If you think of the saying 
"Two's company,” etc., then number two will 
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always suggest in your mind a picture of a young 
couple. 

Number three. The entrance to a pawn* 
broker's shop, with the familiar sign of the three 
brass bails over it, suggests the mind-picture lot 
number three. 

Number four. A square has four sides. Let 
any square in your neighbourhood stand for 
four. 

Number five. This,suggests a "Nap hand." 
Form a mental picture of players at the card- 
table, with one man winning " Nap,” and you 
will always remember five. 

Continue making out your list in this way 
until you have a mental picture for each number; 
It does not matter what the pictures are so 
long as you can remember them easily and can 
call up each one before your mental vision 
directly you hear the number named. The 
suggestions I have given may not appeal ta 
you ; in that case make others for yourself. 
However, just to give you a few more hints I 
may say that " seven ” always suggests a river 
to me (because of the river Severn) ; " ten ” is 
the tent in my garden ; " twelve ” stands for a 
picture of the twelve apostles ; " thirteen,” being 
the unlucky number, stands for a horse-shoe; 
when anyone says " seventeen ” to me I think 
of a young girl (you must have heard of " sweet 
seventeen ”), and so on. 

Perhaps twenty-five of these mental pictures 
will be enough for you, an amateur, to start 
with. Having mastered the list, you have the 
material you require for the performance. 

Your audience make out a list of twenty-five 
articles and put a number to each article. The 
list is read out to you once. Directly each thing 
is numbered and named you immediately connect 
it in your mind with the picture corresponding 
to that number, and thus you complete the 
mind-picture. I can assure you that the menta 
picture you thus form will not fade from youj 

memory for some considerable time. 

JngmaTrrcuTi 
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For ex¬ 
ample, sup¬ 
pose the list 
is begun 
with v Num¬ 
ber one — A 
pound of 
sausages.'" 
You imme¬ 
diate Jy re¬ 
call to your 
mind that 
number one 
* is yourself, 
and there- 

- fore when the pound of sausages is read out for 
"one" on the list you form a mental picture of 
yourself sitting down to a meal of a pound of 
sausages* The thing can be done in a second. 
When the whole list is read out and you are 
ready to repeat each article written down by the 
audience you will 
have no difficulty, 
when you begin, 
in thinking of 
-i Number one — 

A pound of sau¬ 
sages. 1 ' The men¬ 
tal picture you - * 
formed of your* 
self trying to eat 
a whole pound of 
sausages will do 
the trick for you. 

<i>> 

Number two in 
your stock of 
mental pictures is 
a young couple. 

Suppose that 
riuinL^r tW T 0 in the' list made out by your 
audience is "A cure for indigestion . 11 You 
immediately compose a mental picture of a gal¬ 
lant young man offering a beautiful young lady 
a bumper of any of the well-known ** cures for 
indigestion," and that mind-picture w T ill stay with 
you. You can put it away at once and go on 

to number 
three, and 
rest assured 
that when 
anyone asks 
you after¬ 
wards/'What 
is number 
two ? ** your 
mind will re¬ 
call the pic¬ 
ture of the 
young m a n 
trying to dose 
the young 
lady with a 
patent medi¬ 
cine, and you 
will reply, "A 
cure for indi¬ 
gestion/' ( 2 ) 
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Number three in our stock of mental pictures 
is a pawn broker's shop. We will suppose that 
the audience have written against number three 
in their list " An elephant*" It is an easy matter 
to picture to yourself an elephant trying to 
squeeze his way into a pawnbroker's shop, and 
thus, when you have to repeat the list written 
down and called out by the audience, you will 
have no difficulty in remembering what number 
three was. (3.) 
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Number four in my list of suggestions for 
mental pictures was a square, This is a particu¬ 
larly good mental picture—a dear open space 
of grass. No matter what number four in the 
audience's list is, you can easily picture it 
standing in the centre of the square. A lady, 
thinking to give me something very difficult 
for number four, once wrote down, " A copper 
with the lire alight and the copper full of 
washing / 1 It was quite an easy matter to 
form a mind-picture of the copper standing, all 
alone, in the centre of Regent's Park (near 
which J was then living}* ( 4 .) As you see, I have 
never forgotten it, although I have done the 
memory-feat hundreds of times since then. 
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The more the audience try to bother you by 
writing down rare things or absurd things, the 
easier your task of remembering ; but to the 
audience the feat will seem almost miraculous- 
Number Eve iii. 0 ^ pu^cstions for a stock of 
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mental pictures is a man winning *' Nap/' 
Suppose that the audience cMl out, M Number 
five—A garden hose/* You immediately think 
of a small boy playing with the garden hose 
and turning it into the window of the room in 
which the card-players are seated. You thus 
have your mind-picture for number five. ( 5 .) 

Number eight always suggests a piano to me, 
the octave being eight notes. If someone writes 
down, 4 * Number eight-—A cow/* you at once 
think of a cow sitting down in front of your 

piano and put¬ 
ting its fore feet 
on the keys. ( 8 .) 
The necessary' 
mind-picture is 
made at once, v 
I have sug¬ 
gested that 
number ten 
should be repre¬ 
sented by" tent"' 
in your mind— 
easily remem¬ 
bered. Let the 
audience write 
down what they 
will for number 
ten and you can 
8 , easily connect 

it with a tent 

and form a mind-picture. When performing to 
soldieTS I nearly always have t4 a suit of 
civvies " (civilian clothes) given to me for at 
least one number. If it is given for number 
ten* you can easily imagine a suit of clothes 
hung on the outside of a tent, {to.) In 
the same way number thirteen is a horseshoe, 
Suppose that the audience call out, r " Number 
thirteen—A volume of Shakespeare/' An easy 
way of remembering this would ire to form a 




mind-picture of Shakespeare with an enormous 
horseshoe pin stuck into his coat, (i 3 ,) 

The more fantastic and absurd your mind- 
pictures, the more easily you will retain them in 
your memory, For example, number seventeen 
is a young girl. If the audience have written 
down " butter " against their number seventeen 
you can form a mind-picture of a young girl 
eating a piece of bread and butter; but you will 
get a much better mind-picture if you think of 
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a young girl who 
has had a pat of 
butter thrown at 
her eye by her 
young brother, 

(170 

Now, we wall 
suppose that the 
audience have 
called out their 
list of articles to 
you. You impress 
upon them the 
fact that + you 
have heard the 
things only once* 

You then ask the 
audience to look 
at their list, and 
you recite the whole of it." Each mind-picture 
you have formed will be recalled by you directly 
you want it. I know that this seems incredible, 
but I can assure you that you can safely trust 
your brain to do the marvellous work for you. 
If you have formed your mind-pictures correctly 
the result will be that you can remember the 
whole list of twenty-five articles after you have 
heard them read out to you once. Moreover* 
it does not matter what order you say them in, 
for each mind-picture is independent of the 
others. It Looks very difficult to offer to say 
them backwards, beginning at twenty-five, but 
it fs just as easy to recall them in that order as 
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in the right order. Your mental effort ceases 
after you have formed each mind-picture* 

Another point. You can safely offer to 
remember the list w T hen It is read out in any 
order* The audience need not begin with 
number one or finish with twenty-five, Yi 1 
can let them dodge you about in any way th« r 
please, and then you can repeat the list in t] 1 
right order. This looks very difficult, but i fc 
is not. 

Another point. If the audience do read th ; 
list in irregular order, it is quite likely that, b r 
accident or design, they will leave out a couphs 
of numbers. You, having no mind-pictures foir 
those numbers, can tell at once what numbe: 1 
have been omitted, and you name them* Yo 1 

Original noiif 
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then get the credit for being extremely alert; 
in fact, much cleverer than you really are ! 

By adapting this home-made system of memory 
you can easily remember the order of twenty-five 
cards aftpr you have seen them dealt slowly on 
t;he table. Having got your stock of mind- 
pictures for each number from one to twenty-five, 
you then have to prepare a mind-picture for 
each card in the pack, and you have to remember 
all of them. One way of preparing such a list 
is by letting all the cards of the hearts suit 
stand for things in a butcher's shop. The ace 
can be a bullock's heart ; the two of hearts can 
be the cashier flirting with the salesman ; the 
three of hearts can be a M block ornament ” 
(the sort of thing that a poor woman who has 
pawned something would naturally buy) ; the 
four of hearts can be a steak (a “ square " meal) ; 
and so on, until you get to the knave of hearts, 
which may be represented by the mind-picture 
of a wily butcher putting a piece of fat on the 
under-side of his scale. For the queen of hearts 
and king of hearts you can leave the butcher's 
shop and go, naturally enough, to Buckingham 
Palace. 

In the same’ way you can form mind-pictures 
of the other suits. For clubs you go to any 
club and make up mind-pictures from things 
seen in it. A jeweller's shop 'will help you in 
the same way with diamonds, and a garden will 
do the trick for you with spades. 

This list of fifty-two tilings, one for each 
card, must be memorized perfectly, and the list 
you compose for yourself will be the one you 
can remember most easily. 

Now, the twenty-five cards are dealt slowly 
on the table* and as each one is put down you 
form a mind-picture composed of the “ number** 
picture " and the mind-picture representing the 
card. For example, number one is yourself. If 
the first card is the two of hearts, you at once 
imagine yourself interrupting a flirtation between 
your butcher and his cashier hr the desk. You 
will have no difficulty in remembering afterwards 
that the first card was the two of hearts. 

On paper this may seem to be very complicated, 
but in practice it is quite simple. In the old 
days, at the Egyptian Hall, I used to have a 
pack of cards dealt out. face downwards, in 
four rows on a large board resting* on an easel. 


Of course, while they were dealt out I used to 
remember the order of the pack. Then I would 
get someone from the audience to alter the 
positions of cards, and finish up by asking him 
to turn the cards over, when the audience saw 
that they were arranged numerically and in 
their suits. I soon gave this up as being too 
slow for an ordinary audience. The " memory 
foat," as I have described it, always provides 
plenty of fun in any audience. People are 
always amused by the list made and read out 
by the audience. I used to have my list made 
on cards, which I threw out to the audience— 
thirty of them, with a number on each card. 
After a time I found I was suspected of doing 
the trick by having the list whispered to me by 
someone in the wings, who was supposed to 
write down the things as the audience called 
them out. I was also suspected of doing the 
trick by having a large slate, with each thing 
written on it, pushed up from beneath the stage 
just behind the footlights. To meet these 
objections I did the feat on the " run down,'* 
the little platform with steps to it leading from 
the auditorium to the stage. 

My memory feat has been of great assistance 
to me in private life. I can assure any man that, 
once he has compiled and memorized his list 
of mind-pictures for the numbers one to twenty- 
five, such a simple thing as his wife's shopping 
list will have no terrors for him—at least, so 
far as remembering the list goes ! As for my 
friends' telephone numbers, I simply cannot 
forget them. For example, if some man tells 
me that his number is ij$5 , I have only to 
think of myself going into a pawnbroker's shop 
to pawn my piano and finding the pawnbroker 
sitting down behind the counter playing a game 
of cards—and the thing is done I That mind- 
picture remains with me and is instantly recalled 
directly I want it. Indeed, the great difficulty 
with me is to forget. When I was performing 
twice a day at the Egyptian Hall, with private 
performances in between, I often did the memory 
feat three times in one day, and I occasionally 
found that my mind-pictures at the third attempt 
were blurred by the memory of the first two sets. 
But this difficulty is not likely to occur to any 
amateur conjurer, who is seldom asked to do 
the feat more than once a day. 


NEXT MONTH . 

THE 

BATTLE OF ARRAS 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

Described in detail for the first time. 
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I. 

LOUGHING is no longer the 
skilled occupation it used to 
l>e. The modem chill-plough 
demands neither knowledge nor 
Strength, Its guiding - wheel 
measures off the furrow' with a 
monotonous accuracy, and con¬ 
trols the depth of it to a fraction 
of an inch. Your chill-ploughed field is a depres¬ 
sing prospect of mechanical regularity. The 
personal touch is wanting. You may drive 
through Co. Down the whole of a spring day, 
and think the same ploughman has turned over 
every furrow you see. It was different in the 
days of the old swing-plough. Then a man 
could mark his individuality as clearly with 
the plough as with the pen. There was character 
in ploughing. The expert could recognize 
at a glance the style of any ploughman in his 
neighbourhood. Of any acknowledged crafts¬ 
man, that is; the undistinguished mass of 
Ijotchers merely turned over the earth ; they 
could not be said to plough. But the style of 
the masters was unmistakable. The respec¬ 
tive furrows of Tom Lennon and William Brow n 
were no more to be confounded than is the blank 
verse of Shakespeare with that of Milton. Tom 
Lennons and William Browns there may still 
be among us p potential ploughmen great even 
as their fathers ; but their gift will never be 
revealed to them. A mechanical age has de¬ 
prived them of their birthright. They are 
doomed to an accomplishment of flat medio¬ 
crity, and will go down to the grave w-ithout 
their meed of fame. 

It is true that ease has come to man and 
horse, The poet can no longer write of the 
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" swinkt M ploughman ; Mt steaming " is no 
longer the fit adjective for his yoke. The 
straining horses no longer vivify the landscape 
with energy embodied ; they have sunk tj 
mere prettiness as they amble across lea or 
stubble scarce heeding the trivial machine 
behind. Then, to guide the old swing-plough 
was a strong man's job* Every faculty was at 
strain during the arduous voyage from hedge 
to hedge. The instinctive eye might measure 
the due line, but every trick of horse-craft, 
e%*ery effort of muscle was needed to counteract 
the hundred influences that contended against 
a straight furrow. Nor was the struggle 
conducted in silence* From the moment when 
his sock-point entered the soil until he emerged 
sweating on the opposite head-rig the plough¬ 
man's voice never failed in a stream of admon¬ 
ishing, reproof, or encouragement to his striving 
team* " Get along, Johnny, get along with 
you—steady, Dobbin, steady !—good horses, 
good horses"—mingled with the technical 
ejaculations: " Hup, hup, wind, wind/' as 

the team turned towards the furrow or away 
from it ; and all the time the ploughman's 
earth-clogged feet sought purchase on the uneven 
ground, and his hands gripped tense on the 
shafts /5f his rocking plough* It cannot be denied 
that ease has come to the ploughman also* 

But w'hilc to his horses the change is perhaps 
all gain, the ploughman himself has paid a 
heavy price for it. He has lost interest in his 
calling since it w'as degraded to the mere mechan¬ 
ical. He no longer discusses his craft with his 
fellow-artists at -a four roads or over a cottage- 
fire, or walks five miles on a Sunday, as I have 
known William Brown do, to view and criticize 
the accom^^m^ltfrofTia rival. No man is 
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proud of his ploughing nowadays, or envies 
another's. 

There is worse to come. One glory at least 
has survived the coming of the chill-plough—the 
.birds. The long line of rooks still stretches 
from the ploughman's heels, as if he were plough¬ 
ing birds out of the earth; the scolding sea¬ 
gull^ still hover above the new-made furrow, 
a dazzle of beating wings. I loved the spring 
ploughing, and ” mitched ” from school many 
a spring day to follow the plough. I saw my 
Mother Earth in the rich brown -tilth as never 
in other aspects. In autumn I forgot the 
giver in the plenteousness of the gift. Then, 
too, I joved the great cotton-wool clouds, 4 
little soiled on the under surface in the early 
weeks, but bleaching to white purity as the 
season advanced ; T loved the gleam of sunlight 
on wet tree-bole in the borderkig copse; and 
rejoiced to mark the cold grey field-pools warm 
to azure. But most of all I loved the Hollowing 
birds whose tireless energy of beak and wing 
'mocked man's sedater bread-winning: I de¬ 
lighted in the clamour of their unending squabble 
for existence, the petulant scream of the sea¬ 
gull, the deeper expostulation of the rook, the 
jostlings for some fat worm, the preoccupied 
leap-frog, half vault, half flutter, as each bird 
strove to approach nearer to the ploughman’s 
heels. My eye joyed in the metallic iridescence 
of blues and greens on a rook’s back as he stalked 
from furrow to furrow with an embarrassed 
gravity, as if a bishop should walk on stilts, 
or the delicate poise of an alighting gull with 
upstretched fluttering wings and tentative feet. 
I lay aside my brief against the chill-plough. 
We are threatened by a greater evil. The 
motor-tractor is at our gates, noisy and noisome, 
and the ploughman's birds will soon follow him 
no more. 

I mean well by William Brown when I hope 
he has been delivered from the ^evil of tractors 
■to come. And if he has passed to a happier 
world, killed as I have little doubt by the chill- 
plough, I trust that, in another sense of the 
word, there is husbandry in heaven. For 
William was a ploughman incarnate. Every 
impulse of his soul strove towards perfection 
in his craft; all else was trivial to him ; as 
truly as he ploughed to live he lived but to plough. 
He used to say he would wish to die between 
the shafts; but surely not that he might be 
transported to some region of ploughless bliss. 

It is no sarcasm to say that William did my 
nnde the honour of becoming his first ploughman 
for several years ; for it was in William's power 
to confer honour on his master. The fame of 
his ploughing spread over two baronies. At 
ploughing matches he towered above farmers 
of a hundred acres and more. I used to trot 
at his heels at these festivals, partaker of his 
glory, and drank in the respectful asides of 
bystanders that ” there was William Brown, 

Mr. W-'s man.” Our sideboard glittered 

with cups of William's winning, for in those 
feudal days the xflaster reaped where the man 
had strewn. Legends sprang up about his 
ploughing. He could juggle with his plough, 
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men averred. The topmost ridge of hlis furrow 
—the ” combing,” as it was technically known 
—was said to be so sharp that it cut the feet 
of alighting birds; and I am willing to believe 
it, though I cannot say I ever observed the phe¬ 
nomenon' myself. 

It is sad to think that such a ploughman 
should have died and left the* world no 
copy; yet so it was. But it has been the 
fate of the great aHist in all ages; the one 
master-passion occupies his soul to the exclusion 
of lesser affections; he must plough his lonely 
furrow.* Perhaps it is better so. No son of 
William Browji's begetting could' have driven 
a motor-tractor gladly. 

II. # 

Vet love knocked at William's heart once, 
and gained a partial entrance. Our servant- 
majd, Kate Keenan, wrought the mischief, 
a tall slip of a girl, scarce twenty, with dancing 
dark eyes, and ft mass of purple-black hair 
always threatening to tumble down her back. 
There was a wild strain in Kate. She worked 
singing, idling by starts, then swooping at her 
task with a .whirlwind rush that accomplished 
wonders in a marvellously short time, but was 
very severe on delf. She was given to cheap 
finery, and became the prey of* every pedlar 
that unrolled his wares in our kitchen. In the 
most pressing necessity of stockings she would 
lay out her last coin on a showy hat* I have 
known her buy a diamond brooch—pedlar's 
diamonds—and black-lead her heels till the 
next month's wages fell due. And she was 
the only girl I ever saw play the jew's harp. 
Why stolid William Brown should become* the 
sport of such a Venus it is hard to say; but 
before she had been with us a fortnight it was 
observed that he was lingering portentously 
over his evening porridge, and that his subse¬ 
quent pipe was smoked by the kitchen fire 
instead of in the stable. He was never known 
to say anything to Kate during these sittings, 
and his intentions were in doubt for some weeks, 
till one evening he suddenly asked her if she 
would step as far as the top of the Whinny 
Hill with him before bed-time. There was 
great excitement in the farmstead over this 
unexpected move of William's, and the progress 
of the couple was watched by half-a-dozen pairs 
of eyes from various places of concealment, 
my aunt, to preserve her dignity, peering out 
of an upstairs bedroom window. I had become 
fairly skilled in such matters by this time of 
my life, and was a good deal disappointed to 
perceive on Kate's return that her hair was no 
more disordered than usual, which I thought 
a bad sign. I was not sufficiently intimate 
with Kate to question her on the subject, for 
she was a kindly soul, very fond of children, 
and prone to gusts of affection involving hugs 
and kissing, which caused me to hold her more 
aloof than any of our other maids. But my 
aunt could not contain her curiosity, and asked 
Kate if William had said anything. Kate told 
her he had not said anything either going or 
coming, but distf'“passing through the haggard 
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on the way back he had tried to put his atm 
round her, and she didn't permit him, because 
she thought there should be some conversation 
first. But William waHced to the top of the 
Whinny Hill with Kate several times during 
the following week, and towards the end of the 
week had found his tongue a little, it would 
seem* for our yard-boy lay behind a hedge as 


I liked Kate very well, but she was too young 
and flighty for my taste, which at that time 
ran to the sober and mature among w r omen- 
Mnd ; and I felt that if William knew as much 
about her as I did he /would very likely be of 
my opinion. I could see quite plainly he knew 
little about the real Kate, for she was always 
very demure when he was in the kitchen: 



they passed one evening, and lieard him tell 
Kate that he had money saved. After this 
report got about, as the yard-boy took very good 
care it should, it w r as taken for granted on 
the farm that William and Kate would shortly 
be married. 

1 think it might have come to marrying 
between them, for William was a personable 
man, tall, fair-haired, and ruddy-checked, and 
though he was staid beyond his years, lie was 
a good-natured, likeable fellow. Then Kate 
was flattered by his attentions. He was a 
rising man. Already he received five pounds 
a year more than any ploughman in the district, 
and it was known that he was well into his 
second hundred of' savings towards buying a 
farm. Besides, he had never been known to 
pay court to ^anyone before, and that in itself 
was a feather in Kate's cap, 

I wasn't quite satisfied on William's account. 
I admired him and looked up to him as to a 
man gifted above ordinary ploughmen; and 
I was by no means sure that he wasn’t being 
taken in. 


and thought at times it was my duty to enlighten 
him. In particular it was on my conscience 
that he should be told about the jew*s harp* 
But when I hinted my scruples to my aunt she 
was greatly disturbed, and told me that I must 
never interfere between lovers. It was a very 
wucked thing to do, she said, and no good ever 
came of it. I had never seen my aunt so moved 
before, ’ All the same, she added, she would 
believe in the wedding when she saw it. 

But William the ploughman stood greatly 
in the way of William the lover, and in the end 
proved the undoing of him altogether. It came 
about in this manner : Like all good ploughmen, 
William was attached to his horses, and took 
great pride in their appearance. No better 
grnomed or glossier pair than William's ever 
stepped before a plough* Their meals and toilet 
were his charge alone- He would allow no 
meaner hand to minister to them. Above ad 
his charges he was attached to our bay mare 
Betty. She was worthy of his love, a handsome, 
docile creature, light for a plough-horse, but of 
a great hj^jL |I^kav£ heard William say io 
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an unwonted outburst of feeling that if he had 
lietty in the lead he could plough with a New¬ 
foundland dog in the furrow. Nearly ah his 
spare time w'ent to burnishing her beautiful 
coat—ji great deal more of it indeed than Kate 
approved of. I have seen Kate many a night 
stalking up and down the yard, stormy-faced, 
while William lingered in the stable to bestow 
a supererogatory touch of the curry-comb on 
her rival. 

But William went his pre-occupied way 
unconscious of her rising indignation. The 
great spring ploughing-match was at hand. 
His name was inscribed twice in succession on 

the H- Cup ; and three successive victories 

won it outright. That ploughing match was to 
ix; William's Philippi, had he but known it. 
Yet Fate did her best for him, or perhaps it 
was the humbler divinity of Common-sense. 
He invited Kate to accompany him to the held 
and partake of the triumph of which none of 


To crown all her good-fortune, a pedlar 
visited our house on the eve of the great day, 
I remember Kate's sparkling eyes and flushed 
cheeks as she tried on one gcw*gaw after another, 
a Marguerite of the kitchen. My aunt caught 
the infection in the end, and became nearly 
as excited as Kate, l think we all went a little 
mad that night, I know my aunt allowed 
Kate to mortgage two full months* wages; 
and I p infected with Kate's recklessness, broke 
open my money-box, and bought myself a four- 
b laded knife. 

Only one treasure remained for Kate to 
covet, a matter of halfa-dozen yards of lilac 
ribbon, discovered when she had sunk far below 
bankruptcy, In vain Kate tried the effect 
of it in her hair, and on her bosom, and against 
her neck. In vain the pedlar dangled it. My 
aunt hardened her heart, not indeed before ft 
was time: and the lilac ribbon disappeared 
into the pack again. When the pedlar had 



ONT.Y ONE TREASURE REMAINED FOR KATE TO COVET, A MATTER OF HALF-A-DOZEN 

YARDS OF LILAC RIBBON/' 


us stood in any doubt. Such a joint expedition 
was tantamount to a public betrothal. Every 
grievance vanished from Kate's volatile mind 
at the prospect of parading her new dignity 
before the notables of the countryside. In 
a nightly canvass of her finery she forgot 
William nearly as completely as William in 
his dream of fame forgot her. 

Vol 


gone we spread the ne^v finery on the kitchen 
table, and began to turn it over half-heartedly. 
There was something wanting, and we all knew 
it. We had sold the spirit of delight for half- 
a-dozen yards of lilac ribbon. Presently Kate 
bundled up her purchases and went off with 
them to her room. There was something 
disconsolate in her tfifo My aunt stood looking 
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after her a moment, then drew out 
her purse and handed me half-a- 
crown, remarking acidJy that she 
was an old fool. I needed no 
further hint, but took to my heels. 

When I reached our farmyard gate 
to my surprise the pedlar was just 
passing out through it. I told him 
I wished to buy the lilac ribbon. 

He answered that he was sorry, 
but he had sold it to one of the 
men-servants. When I questioned 
him I found it was to William 
Brown, and ran hastily back to the 
kitchen with the news. My aunt 
and Kate looked at each other for a 
moment. " Oh, mem/' said Kate ; 
that was all ; but I wish William 
could have heard her. My aunt 
declared to her goodness she didn't 
think William had it in him, and 
straightway hunted me off to bed* 

I was very much disappointed 
and chagrined and fought off sleep 
till my aunt's footsteps sounded on 
the stair, But when I asked her 
if William had brought the ribbon 
to Kate she gave me no satis¬ 
faction, demanding quite sharply 
why 1 wasn't asleep hours ago, 
from which I concluded that he 
hadn't yet given Kate the ribbon, 

J had a dismal certainty that I 
should sleep late the next morning 
and miss the giving of the ribbon ; 
and I knew from old experience 
that on a morning of any special 
activity no one would awaken me* 
so that I should be out of the way. 

And of course 1 did sleep late, so 
late that when I arrived downstairs 
it was almost time for William and 
Kate to start for the ploughing- 
match. Kate was dressed ready to 
go out i but when I looked for the 
ribbon it was nowhere to be seen ; 
and when I began to question 
my aunt about it she was even 
shorter with me than the night 
before. 

Nine o'clock struck, the hour at 
which William and Kate were to leave ; and there 
was no word of the ribbon. By this time Kate 
was half-crying, half-furious, and my aunt's atti¬ 
tude towards an inquisitive little boy was fairly 
insufferable. At last a knock came to the 
kitchen door. It was only the yard-boy to 
say William was ready. ** You may go, Kate* 11 
said my aunt, declaring bitterly to her goodness 
and patience that men were bigger fools than 
she thought. Neither she nor 1 followed Kate 
out of the kitchen, 

It" scarcely seemed a moment till the door 
opened again, and Kate flung in, scarlet-faced 
and sobbing. She did not answer my aunt's 
startled inquiry, but began to take off her hat. 
I could see that her hands were trembling All 


WILLIAM BROWN WAS STANDING BETWEEN THE HANDLES 
OF HIS PLOUGH, LOOKING BACK TOWARDS THE KITCHEN 
DOOR IN BEWILDERMENT." 


at once she flopped down on a chair, and laughed 
and laughed. 

" Oh, mem," she said* <f go and look I" 

My aunt and I ran out. William Brown was 
standing between the handles of his plough, 
looking back towards the kitchen door in be¬ 
wilderment. My gaze travelled to his team. 
The bay mare's mane and tail were neatly 
plaited with lilac ribbon, 

Kate married Dick Murray* a former second 
ploughman of ours t who took service again in 
our neighbourhood about then. I was reminded 

of this story by looking at the H- Cup not 

long ago* and seeing William Brown's name 
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ALL ABOUT LOVE. 


BY SOME OF OUR MOST FAMOUS NOVELISTS. 


some 


• Here is another Confession Booh. We have asked 
of the hest-known writers of love stories — who are experts in 
matters of the heart — to fill in the answers to the seven questions 
set out helow. 


HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. • 


Generally, a woman’s, because love means more to 
her, and takes up a greater portion of her thoughts. 


1. -Whose love is strongest: 
_ a man’s or a woman's? 


I believe that love begets love. The world is full 
CL , of middle-aged and elderly women who are leading 

2* Should a woman show lonely, soured lives, because, at some crisis, great or 
love ? small, in their youth, they hid their feelings from the 

. ncr AOYe * man they loved, out of modesty, pique, pride, or 

shyness. 


3. Is it possible to love 
more than one person at 
the same time ? 

Undoubtedly. Polygamists have assured us solemnly 
of the fact. The late Brigham Young may be cited 
as an example. I can remember a man who was 
held to be a devoted husband by two women, between 
whom he divided scrupulously his time, his money, 
and his affections. Each woman discovered the 
nd each testified to the love that he had inspired in her. 

existence £f the other after the death of the man ; a 


Certainly. A famous General met his wife in the 
morning, married her that evening, and lived happily 
with her; each was devoted to the other. Probably 
this mutual passion is excited even more frequently 
than is commonly supposed. 

4. Love at first sight—does 
it often occur ? 


5. Are love marriages the 
best ? 

Emphatically. A loveless marriage at its best can 
only be described as a business partnership. 

6. Can a plain woman be 
loved as much as a pretty 
one ? 

Is any woman plain to the man who loves her ? Ugly 
women have inspired adoration time and time again. 

7. Can any love last for 
ever ? 

This is a hard nut to crack. It cannot be answered 
absolutely by finite man. Let us hope that love, in 
its imperishable essence, does bloom eternally. 
Spiritualists affirm this to be true. 
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PHILIPS. 

There are all sorts of men and all sorts of women, and 
there can, therefore, be no Median rule in the matter; 
but in the main woman’s love is stronger because her 
love is bom more of her emotions than of her brain. 
Therefore, when miserably mated, or about to be 
(provided that she loves truly), she will hold on stoutly where a man would switch off fearfully, and, regardless 
of probable suffering, she will take tremendous risks. 


To show her love to one man might be madness; to 
another it might be wise to indicate a preference ; in 
the case of a third, to let him see that she cared for 
him—or, at least, could care for him—might be the 
only way to secure the happiness of two lives. Surely 
she must rely upon judgment, intuition—and obey the counsel of her heart! 


Not to love, because love is such a very complete tiling, 
made up of pity, protection, passion, admiration, etc. 
But to be attracted —strongly attracted—why,certainly; 
and there is always the possibility of the 44 attraction ” 
becoming love—and of the new expelling the old. 


Never . But one may be conscious of a tendency and 
an inclination so strong that they demand im¬ 
mediately fanning by propinquity or promptly extin¬ 
guishing by flight. More people than would, perhaps, 
care to confess it run away, daily (taking refuge in 
what Thackeray delightfully calls the 44 alibi treatment ”), conscious of a strong attraction, due probably to having 
encountered a highly sympathetic nature or a kindred spiritual make-up. Or—as Byron has it—from the striking 
of “ the electric chain, wherewith we are darkly bound.” 


3. Is it possible to love 
more than one person at 
the same time ? 


4. Love at first sight—does 
it often occur ? 


2. Should a woman show 
her love ? 


AUSTIN 


1. Whose love is strongest: 
a man's or a woman's ? 


5. Are love marriages the 
best ? 


6. Can a plain woman be 
loved as much as a pretty 
_ one ? _ 

adorable “ jolies, laides ” ? 


Assuredly, if spiritual and not material development 
be the properest aim of mankind. It is far, far better 
to give —even to give unwisely —and to suffer, and. to 
be enriched by suffering, than to seek mere worldly 
advancement and gain 14 comfort ” and cancer of the soul. 


44 Beauty is in the eye of the gazer/’ A witty friend of 
mine once said—or quoted—that 44 he never saw a 
plain woman till he was forty.” This was probably 
excessive ; but for my own part I know of only one 
kind of really plain woman : to wit, the ungracious 
and hard. And have we not, every one of us, known 


1 1 '' ’ ■ What is often mistermed 44 lasting love ” is frequently 

7 m C an any love last for merely long habit ; but lasting love is possible, pro- 
7 vided (a) that the one party is so immensely superior 

ever « in force and strength to the other as to feel great pro- 

tectiveness and tenderness, and to arouse for itself in 
the weaker something akin to worship ; or (b) provided that both parties are on the same intellectual and spiritual 
level—high or low—or very near it; so that they never drift far apart; or (r) provided—as sometimes happens— 
that both parties are so intensely vain and stupid as to remain in ecstasies with themselves and their doings for 
the remainder of their very narrow days. 



MAY EDG1NTON. 

Shaking generally, a man’s love is stronger than a 
woman’s. Women are so intensely practical that 
few of them are ever 44 in love ” as men are 44 in love.” 
A man’s love blinds and infatuates him ; a woman’s 
seldom does. A man idealizes and adores the ideal. 
Woman, clearer-sighted, realizes, and has a calmer affection for the real. Men are sentimental, but few 
women are really sentimental. More husbands are in love with their wive? thaw are wives with husbands. 
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2. Should a woman show 
her love ? 


Not to the full extent, if she is really in love. It 
is only safe for a woman to simulate intense love. 


3. Is it possible to love 
more then one person at 
the same time ? 


Yes. But not with the same kind of love; and not 
with strong love. To love more than one person at 
a time usually means that each is only partially 
loved: loved for some quality only; not taken as 
a whole and adored, faults' and alk Some people 
are only capable of loving partially: and many deserve 
only partial loving. 


4. Love at first sight—does 
it often occur? 


Not often. But it does occur, and is usually real 
and lasting. Perhaps the romantic idea of it lends 
a fragrance that does not die. Men and women are 
incurably romantic, and an appeal to the romantic 
sense is a very strong appeal; and a very tender 
memory. 


Undoubtedly love marriages are the best. If the love 
lasts, the marriage is glorious. If it does not, husband 
and wife will have the experience and the memory 
of the great happiness as a bond between them. The 
aim of every human being should be towards a perfect 
love; and though the realization of it may prove imperfect and impermanent, a marriage which is not at least 
animated by that ideal is a contract which may rob a man and woman of one of the best of life’s experiences. ' 


5. Are love marriages the 
best ? 


6. Can a plain woman be 
loved as much as a pretty 
_ one ? _ 

woman possesses “ It ” her lovers do not know she is 
really knows it save other women. 


7. Can any love last for 
ever ? 


Certainly she can. Sex-attraction is a mystery, 
though it can always be recognized in the possessor. 
A pretty woman can be totally without magnetism. 
A plain woman may possess it galore. It is not 
beauty so much as that mysterious 44 It ” which 
gives a woman power over men. When the plain 
plain ; and she never lets them know it. Perhaps no one 


Yes. But it happens rarely, on both sides. A 
woman is more likely to receive lasting love from her 
husband—if she is clever—than a man to receive it 
from his wife. The lasting reciprocal love of two people 
is, of course, the most beautiful thing on earth. 



HENRY DE VERE STACPOOLE. 


1. Whose love is strongest: 
a man’s or a woman’s ? 


2. Should a woman show 
her love ? 


Passionate love is strongest in a man. The love that 
endures is not stronger in a woman than in a man, 
but I think it is found more frequently amongst 
women than amongst men. 


Only in the hundred little ways in which she always 
shows it. For a woman to say to a man “ I love 
you ” would be detestable. I don’t know exactly why. 


3. Is it possible to love 
more than one person at 
the same time ? 


No. Nor is it possible to love more than one person 
in the same lifetime. I am talking of love, not the 
passion that inspires boa-constrictors. 
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1 think the soul finds its mate instinctively and at 
once, though the fact may not be registered at once 
in the conscious mind. Then, again, the sort of love 
to which a young man’s fancy turns in spring nearly 
always has its roots in first sight. Yes, I think 
that love at first sight occurs very often ; is the rule, in fact, not the exception. 


4. Love at first sight—does 
it often occur? 


The man who marries a woman, or the woman who 
marries a man, urged to the act by any force other 
than that of love—even the most transient form ot 
love—is not a person to whom I would entrust my 
cheque-book. The tap-roots of morality lie in natural 
instincts, and the morality of a man or woman whose natural instincts show poor soil will not bear good fruit 
—and it is the partner in marriage that generally has to eat most of the fruit. Then, again—there seems always 

to be an “ again ” in marriage questions—marriages, the result of transient forms of love, very often lead to 

appalling disasters. Even so, love marriages are the best—infinitely the best. 

Love in its real form has nothing to do with facial 
angles or colours. I don’t think I could love a 
scraggy woman with no chin, and I am perfectly 
certain I could never love a female Daniel Lambert, 
but that has nothing to do with the great fact that 
it is the woman one loves, not the face or form of the 
wcman. Men, as a rule, are the ugliest things on earth, yet women, somehow, love them; there is something 
behind the face—call it mind or call it soul or what you will—that holds and grips ; this wanting, the 
prettiest face becomes a wearisome mask, and there seems to be some law that it generally is more or less 
wanting behind the prettiest face. On the whole, I think a plain woman can be loved as much as a pretty one— 
$0 long as her mind is not plain. 

* _- - - -- 

I think real love is the only thing that does last 
for ever: satiety destroys desire, death destroys 
enmity, age kills ambition, and Time takes and breaks 
every one of our toys, but nothing touches love. Man 
cannot outgrow it, it seems to outgrow man, 
strengthening with the years, feeding on destruction and, most surely, blossoming beyond the grave. 



7. Can any love last for 
ever ? 


6. Can a plain woman be 
loved as much as a pretty 
one ? 


5. Are love marriages the 
best ? 


Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON. 

If there is strength in unselfishness, then I believe a 
woman’s love is stronger than a man’s, save in 
exceptional cases ; and the question doesn’t concern 
the exceptional cases. A man’s love seems stronger 
than a woman’s, but it breaks for less cause. How 
many men could go on loving a woman with the same passionate love, actually wishing to marry her, if she had 
been disfigured, or if her past suddenly gave up some unpleasing secret ? Yet most women would continue to 
love a man if he were maimed or lost his eyesight; would even love him more, and long to show their worship 
by service. Nothing he had done in the past, if he had repented or atoned, could kill the love of loving women. 

That depends upon the character of the jnan she 
loves. If he is over-modest and shy, she might give 
him a dazzling glimpse of her heart, to encouragre 
him—provided she has any reason to think that he is 
beginning to care for her. But if he has no lack of 
self-assertion and self-appreciation, she would be wiser to let him find out what is in her heart without any help On 
her part. This isn’t Early Victorian wisdom. It is Eve—early and late, and ever the same ! 


* 2. Should a woman show 

her love ? 


1. Whose love is strongest: 
a man’s or a woman’s? 


3. Is it possible to love 
more than one person at 
the same time? 


Yes, it is possible—and most bewildering. One 
person appeals to one side of our nature ; another 
to an utterly different side. But in a great crisis— 
for instance, in an air-raid, when we could save one 
of those persons we loved, and not the other—we should 
suddenly learn which was really indispensable. 


4. Love at first sight—does 
it often occur? 

for it should prove that two souls made for one another 


I don’t believe it does often occur. One feels a thrill, 
one takes a strong fancy, at sight. It may turn out 
to be love, or it may fade into disappointment. But 
a true and strong love at first sight ought t o be more 
sublime than any other kind of slower development; 
had recognized each other and llown together. 
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It seems to me that they areth t only marriages which 
ever deserve the name of marriage. • Perhaps .some 
easily-satisfied nature could be happy if married for 
some other motive than love. But they would be the 
kind who can be content with the “ second best M in 
life. And the difference between what they might call happiness and reed happiness would be all the differenoe 
there is in a landscape seen on a drizzling day and on a day of glorious sunshine. 


5. Are love marriages the 
best ? 


6. Can a plain woman be 
loved as much as a pretty 
one ? 


Only if she were an angel, a genius, or what the 
Americans call a “ Fascinator from Fascinatorville.” 
And even so, it would be by a paradox. She wouldn't 
be a plain woman. In the eyes of the man who loved 
her she would be pretty. 


I think all real love must last for ever. It can't help 
itself. It is a perpetual flame, and can’t be blown out. 
Even if the loved one dies, and the one who is left 
loves another, if the first love has been Love with a 
capital L, the second would not take the place of the 
one that was gone. But the question bom out of this answer is, “ How often is love Love ? ” 




7. Can any love last for 
ever ? 


E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 


1. Whose love is strongest: 
a man’s or a woman’s ? 

The highest expression of a woman’s destiny is in 
her children, and the medium of that expression as 
designed by Nature is her affections. With a man 
the highest expression of his destiny is in the energies 

and abilities for his work. To the woman, love must 
be the greater force. With her it is more than inspiration, more than impulse ; it is—purpose. 


If, as I have suggested, love is purpose to a woman, 
she should express so much of it as serves that purpose. 
A man who is no fool does not make cheap the 
qualities of his work, or a woman the depths of her 

2. Should a woman show 
her love ? 


affections. 

3. Is it possible to love 
more than one person at 
the same time ? 

If by this question is meant the broadest definition 
of love, combining comradeship with affection, passion 
with trust and reverence—no. 


Love at first sight, according to all accounts, must 
often occur—just as certain musical harmonies will 
break in pieces in a moment a glass ornament affected 
by the vibrations set in motion by those harmonies. 

4. Love at first sight—does 
it often occur? 

so certain natures at first contact are made sub¬ 
consciously sensible of qualities of affinity which at once stimulate the affections. It is the same witli antipathies. 


A marriage without love may be good for the State, 
since a woman who does not love her husband will 
almost certainly love her children, and bring them 
up well. But this is reducing marriage to a State 

5. Are love marriages the 
best ? 

contract in which the parties concerned are merely 
servants of the State. It is hardly to be supposed this side of the question was intended. To the individua 1 , 
love marriages can be the only satisfactory relationships. Hence the projected alterations in the laws of divorce. 
If cleanliness is next to godliness, unhappiness is surely in the same street with half the evil in the world. 


Looks have really very little to do with love. Character 
almost entirely dominates real affection. A plain 
woman with beauty of character cannot escape beauty 
of looks to the man who knows and loves her 
character. 

6. Can a plain woman be 
loved as much as a pretty 
one ? 
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This question is somewhat ambiguous. If it is meant, 
can love last during the entire lifetime of the persons 
in love ? the answer must certainly be in the affirmative; 
A man and woman can love each other all their lives, 
and in old age return to the love of children, passionless 
but not without emotion. If, on the other hand, the words 44 for ever*’ refer to the eternity of time, the writer 
feels impelled to a sense of reserve from want of any practical experience. 


7. Can any love last for 
ever ? 



MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES. 

Excepting in certain very rare and extraordinary 
cases, a woman’s love is strongest. Strongest in every 
relation where love plays a part. To this there is, 
perhaps, one exception. A man will often show the 
most wonderful love and tenderness from childhood 
to middle age for a sometimes quite undeserving parent. This,is more unusual in a woman. What is usually 
called love—that is, romantic love—certainly lasts much longer in a woman than in a man, and often—too 
often—with the various unhappy concomitants of romantic love, of which the chief is jealousy. 


1. Whose love is strongest: 
a man’s or a woman’s ? 


This, is a most difficult question to answer, but I am 
inclined to take the unconventional view and say 
yes, a woman should show her love. For one thing, 
her doing so may end a very unhappy and miserable 
state of mind—one that prevents a girl or woman 
from thinking of anything but her attraction towards one special human being, and whether he returns her 
feeling or not. If her love is rejected, she knows where she stands, and it not infrequently happens that the 
mere fact that a woman shows that powerful attraction awakens enough love in a man to lead to a very happy 
marriage. In this connection I should like to recall the old French saying : 11 y a des mariagcs heureux, il riy 
en a point de dilicieux . 


Certainly it is possible* and, indeed, extremely usual. 
I am inclined to think, though probably most men 
would not agree, that this strange state of mind and 
body is more usual in women than it is in men. A 
man who is really in love with a woman seems hardly 
to know that any other woman exists. But what is the 
rule with a man is by no means the rule with a woman. That may be the reason why it sometimes happens that 
a girl, after what has appeared to be a quiet, happy, normal engagement, suddenly breaks it off and marries 
another man, without undergoing that long, chilling process which men show in a similar case. 


3. Is it possible to love 
more than one person at 
the 'same time ? 


2. Should a woman show 
her Ibve ? 


Romantic love almost always occurs at first sight. 
Every language in the world has some synonym for 
this occurrence. Perhaps the French term is the 
most striking and the best. Among our Allies it is 
called 44 Le coup de joudre .” Some men and women 
—more often men than women—are capable of continually renewing this exciting and agreeable experience. 
They are bom bachelors, and should remain so. 


4. Love at first sight—does 
it often occur? 


This raises a very great question—the question, W hat 
is love ? No reasonable man or woman can doubt 
that a marriage founded on love is the ideal for every 
human being who wishes to enter that difficult relation. 
But personally I doubt very much if “falling in love’* 
is the best preliminary. The terrible old saying—and terrible it is— 44 Marry in haste and repent at leisure,’* 
applies specially to the type of union in which two young people, feeling a violent attraction for one another, go 
off to a church or registry office without knowing anything of each other’s true natures, virtues, or faults. The 
average middle-age marriage, which is nowadays increasingly common, is often extremely happy—this probably 
because it has been contracted in a much more thoughtful, sober way. 


5. Are love marriages the 
best? 


6. Can a plain woman be 
loved as much as a pretty 
one ? 


the most attractive gift is vitality. The girl or woman who 
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Certainly. The French try to explain this by calling 
such a one 44 Une jolie laide ,” and there is a type of 
actual ugliness which is much more attractive to men 
than insipid beauty. A plain woman may hope to be 
loved longer and more faithfully than the pretty woman 
whose chief or only attraction is her looks. Probably 
is full of vitality will never lack admirers, or even lovers. 
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7. Can any loye last for 
ever ? 


colloquial expression, to “ keep his or her end up.” 
sometimes the doormat induces the kind of pity which is 


Love cannot only last, but can grow in intensity, 
depth, and tenderness in almost every relation of life. 
But where this rare and beautiful condition exists 
one of the two parties has to be extremely selfless, 
indulgent, and self-effacing, while yet able, to use a 
No man or woman really loves a doormat, although 
akin to love. 
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WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


1. Whose loye is strongest: 
. a man’s or a woman’s ? 


2. Should a woman show 
her love ? 


A woman usually makes the greatest sacrifices. 
Every woman yearns for love, while man is very prone 
to regard a woman’s heart far too lightly. A good 
man woman makes her idol, while hero-worship, an 
admiration almost amounting to love, is usually upon 
the woman’s side. 

‘ “ ■ ' - - " T - — ■ 11 - - . 

To do so without first being confident of it being 
reciprocated would, in most cases, lower her in the 
man’s esteem. He might quite wrongly accuse her 
of being flighty, or even fast! No. A woman should 
be careful not to show her love, but preserve an in¬ 
different calm until the man declares his affection. 


3. Is it possible to love 
more than one person at 
the same time ? 


Decidedly not. True lave is affection for one person 
only. In the world no one else matters. Platonic 
love, as differing from real love, may allow a man 
or woman to few a deep affection for several others, 
but the ideal love between man and woman cannot 
admit of more than a single object of devotion. 


There is a certain bacillus affecting youthful persons 
which scientists have as yet not named—the Love 
Microbe. This is mostly to be found in ballrooms, 
theatres, and seaside resorts, and persons attacked 
by the malady are prone to 44 fall in love ” at first 
sight. This occurs frequently with the flapper and the youth under military age. But it is only an infectious 
symptqm of the real love that is to follow in later life. 


4. Love at first sight—does 
it often occur ? 


Decidedly. In these days of exorbitant prices, 
coupons, and the high cost of* living, however, love 
in a cottage will cost more to-day than in the twelve- 
roomed house of a decade ago. But better not love 
at all than love for money. In my personal expe¬ 
rience I have never known a single instance of such “ arranged ” marriages to turn out happily. 


Certainly. The first women of our time and our 
greatest heroines have usually been plain women. 
After all, the steady, thinking man knows well that 
beauty is but skin-deep, and that the most beautiful 
flowers are often the most deadly. Men with real 
love in their hearts do not actually heed a woman’s 
good looks. It is her disposition, her sweetness of 
temper, her softness of speech, and her purity which attract the desirable husband. Those who seek a beautiful 
face too often find wickedness concealed beneath. I do not imply that all pretty women are wicked ; but 
outstanding beauty is, alas ! too frequently an incentive to an airiness of manner, a love of gaiety, and a desire 
for admiration which certainly bores a man after a brief period. 


6. Can a plain woman be 
loved as much as a pretty 
one ? 


5. Are love marriages the 
best ? 


7. Can 


any love 
ever ? 


last for 


Yes. I had an aunt and uncle who had been married 
fifty-seven years. At night before the fire they would 
sit as lovers, the husband would hold his wife’s hand 
and stroke it tenderly. They used to declare that 
they never quarrelled except upon some trivial matter 
—a window to be open, or shut. And each night the husband, aged eighty-nine, would raise his wife’s wasting 
hand and, bending gallantly, imprint upon its back a kiss. They died within a month of each other, loving 
devotedly to the last. This is but one case within my own observation, and there must be hundreds of 
similar ones. 


c 
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BARONESS ORCZY. 

In psychological matters it is, of course, very difficult 
to generalize ; but, roughly speaking, must admit 
that a woman's love is stronger than a man's, because 
it is capable of more resistance and of survival. With 
a man, love—meaning love in its highest acceptance 
and not just elemental passion, however potent—must always go hand in hand with respect and admiration 
for moral or intellectual worth ; a man will not go to the length, say, of marrying a woman whom he could not 
respect; therefore, we must take it that there is a certain amount of calculation—noble, exalted calculation 
one admits—in a man’s love for a woman. But with her it is different. A woman does not love a man for 
what he is, but often in spite of it; she will give herself just as whole-heartedly to a degraded wretch or to 
a criminal if she loved him, as she wculd to a Galahad. “ She is not worthy to be the mother of my children.* 
will often be a man’s dictum in his innermost heart, even when his senses are enchained by the woman's whcle 
personality ; but I doubt if in the whole history of the great passion—if it ever comes to be written—a single 
case could be adduced of a woman saying in like circumstances : “ No ! he is unworthy to be the head of my 
house, the father of my children ! ” t 

If a woman really loves, she will find it impossible 
to conceal it. It will manifest itself in a thousand 
little ways, which the loved one—if he be very obtuse 
—will probably not notice, but which—providing 
that he is heart-whole at the time—will inevitably 
draw his love to her, sooner or later, as there is no more potent magnet in the whole world than perfect love. 


Absolutely impossible, if by love we mean perfect 
lc\ve—that is to say love ol the spirit (the soul, the ; 
heart, the ego, or whatever we may choose to caH' 
our higher self) in union with love of the body. • It 
is perfectly possible for either a man or a woman to* 
be enslaved to another through the. senses, whilst. 
retaining a deep and sentimental attachment for some 
other person, but neither of these two sentiments in themselves can by the wildest sophistry be called Love. #t 


4. Love at first sight — does Love is not a plant that grows or thrives. k It is an 

often OCClir ? elemental force—w^ich is created. 


3. Is it possible to love 
more than one person at 
the same time ? 


2. Should -a woman show 
her love ? 


1. Whose love is strongest: 
a man’s or a woman's ? 


Undoubtedly. To begin with there is frothing so* 
abhorrent to a sensitive woman as a loveless marriage* 
and if she is not sensitive—if she is a mere doll, a 
clod, an insentient, unthinking being, the mere recipient 
of a home or social position—she is not likely to make 
any man happy. Gratitude for creature comforts, or for benefits to her own family, is but a cold and attenuated 
sentiment which will soon wither at touch of the first real temptation. That is, of course, the woman's point of 
view. As for the man who marries for any other reason save that of love—however shallow—if he marries for 
money, position, or mere business reasons, he is anyhow such a weak-kneed creature that he is not likely to make 
any woman happy. 

As much if not as often , for in all probability she will 
be loved first by the man’s higher self (his spirit, or 
soul, or ego, call it what we will), and if she then 
succeeds in capturing his senses as well, his love for ; 
her will be far stronger and more enduring than that 
which a beautiful woman so easily obtains. To begin 
with, the man himself will be a finer, more spiritual type of man altogether, a stronger character, more constant 
than the man who falls a ready victim to a pretty woman’s charm. Here again we must think of love in its 
supreme, dual capacity—the great passion—not the mere elemental desire. 


6. Can a plain, woman be 
loved as much as a pretty 
one ? 


5. Are love marriages the 
best? 


Love, if it be perfect love, will certainly in every case 
last for ever. There is nothing to kill it. Nothing to 
wear it out. The senses may become satiated, t t 
the spiritual bond will continue long after Time \ s 
traced ineradicable lines on the loved one’s fa . 
Perfect love means perfect faith, perfect trust, perfect companionship of mind and of body, perfect communt r 
of interests, of ideals, and of ambitions. All the powers of darkness—sorrow, trouble, boredom, monotony, tcm - 
tations—cannot prevail against its power. 

And such love does exist—more often than most people think—only that it does not proclaim its existen e 
belore a cynical world. 
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7. Can any love last for 
ever ? 
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Thirteenth 


By ARTHUR STRINGER. 

Illustrated by A. Gilbert, R.O.I. 


ERVE the coffee here," Mrs. 
Obden-Belpont announced over 
a rice-powdered shoulder. 

" At the table, madam ? " 
inquired the obviously scandal* 
ized old butler. 

" At the table." 

" And the liqueurs, madam ? " 

" And the liqueurs," retorted his mistress as 
she glanced down the long rectangle of damask, 
bordered with its chequered coast-line of jewel- 
burdened women and more sombre-tigured men. 

It had taken no little adroitness to pilot that 
mixed assemblage. But the Duke himself was 
now apparently deep in talk with Karsowintz. 

" . . . And also the Shropshire Collection," 
she heard Karsowintz's voice saying with that 
easy mastery of English peculiar to his country¬ 
men. " That, as your Grace very well knows, is 
unmatched even in America." 

The fixed melancholy of the Duke's face 
relaxed into a smile. It was a barricading sort 
oLsmile, apparently tinged with the Britisher's 
instinctive distaste for " swank." 

"They're talking about the family shiners," 
a young aide in full uniform murmured across 
the table to Lady Evelyn, who, in turn, glanced 
along the chequered line of glory to the extremely 
sharp-featured woman in the sharp-angled tiara. 

" Mother always makes me rather think of a 
Durbar, with those things on," she said, in her 
clear-noted contralto. 

The Duchess was explaining to Karsowintz 
how a French perfume had been spilt on one of 
her turquoises, with the result that it changed 
the colour of the stone from blue to green. And 
this led the quiet-voiced Russian to explain 
some of the methods of counterfeiting precious 
stones, pointing out, as he went on, that even 
Cellini had not been above doctoring up a dia¬ 
mond. It relieved Mrs. Obden-Belpont to find 
that her unknown guest was talking so well. 

A girl farther down the table quietly unsnapped 
a string of pearls from her neck and passed them 
up to Karsowintz. 

" How about these ? " she asked. She was 
blonde and fragile-looking, but amazingly vivid 
and matter-of-fact. And still again the expert 
smiled as he glanced over the tiny rope of milk- 
coloured globes. 

" They are very beautiful," he acknowledged. 

" It sounds terribly American, I suppose, but 
I should really like to know what they're worth." 

u To you ? " asked Karsowintz. " Or to a 
dealer ? " 


" The dealer, of course." 

The mild-eyed Russian smiled again, even as 
he seemed to be performing a quick sum in 
mental arithmetic. All the table, by this time, 
was watching him. 

" Eighteen thousand dollars," was his quiet 
response. " That is, of course, counting in the 
duty, but not the war-tax." 

The blonde head nodded.' 

" I've always said that jewellers could be 
depended on," she announced, with a note of 
triumph. "To be exact, they cost mother 
seventeen thousand and seven, hundred." 

" I was wrong by three hundred," admitted 
the Russian. " Such things, of course, have 
gone up a little during the last few months. But 
we are boring the ladies, I'm afraid, by talking 
shop." 

" Not on your life," retorted a dyspeptic 
millionaire near the head of the table. " Any 
woman I've ever known is only too hanged 
interested in jewels." 

" But they demand so much of them," said 
Karsowintz, puzzled by the ripple of laughter 
as he frowned down at the little rope of pearls 
swaying from his finger-end. " Take these, for 
example.' You have the habit of always aspiring 
for bigness. You have been spoiled, I think, by 
the synthetic pearl, the reconstructed pearl, 
which can be made as big as you wish. We hear 
a great deal about extraordinary pearls. But 
it is very, very rare that a spherical pearl of 
choice lustre weighs one hundred grains." 

" About how big would that be ? " asked 
Dugmore, the railroad king. 

Karsowintz turned casually to the Duchess. 

" I wonder if your Grace would make it easier 
to explain by lending me the Ceylapore Pendant 
for a minute or two ? " he asked, with his silkily 
impersonal matter-of-factness. " That is, if it 
is not too difficult to unclasp," he added, as he 
noticed the owner of the pendant exchange 
glances with her husband 

" I can undo it, mamma,” said Lady Evelyn, 
who had already slipped out of her chair. The 
Duke nodded his head, and as Karsowintz 
turned and asked the butler for a scrap of paper 
the girl stood behind her mother and unfastened 
the ingenious clasp of the pendant. 

" It will take only a minute," explained the 
abstracted Russian, as he produced a pocket- 
pencil and took the cluster of graduated pearls 
in his left hand. " And I feel sure your Grace 
will pardon my pointing out to this company 
that the centre pearl in this pendant-chain is the 
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"'eighteen thousand dollars/ 

WAS HIS QUIET RESPONSE/" 


largest pearl in the Shropshire Col¬ 
lection, and to-day is unmatched not 
only in value but also in beauty by 

any pearl in America. It is hard to 
determine its size as it stands here 
on the string, so 1 shall place it on 
this sheet of paper, so, and with 
this pencil trace its extreme circumference/' 

He carefully pushed the graduated white 
globes back along the silk fibre which held them, 
separating the centre pearl from its mates by 
the fraction of an inch. Then with equally 
deliberate fingers he drew his pencil-point 
fastidiously about the sphere as it lay before 
him on the paper, 

" That is the exact size/ J he said as he sat up, 
and with his unctuous bow passed the pendant 
back to its owner, M Now, will somebody be so 
good as to lend me a dime, an ordinary ten-cent 
piece ? Ah, thank you, About the rim of the 
coin 1 shall now draw a second circle, close 
beside the first, And now, ladies and gentle¬ 
men," he went on, with a half-humorous assump- 
tion of the pedagogic manner, ,r you will see by 
actual measurement that the world-famous 
Ceylapore Pearl, the most valuable pearl in 
America to-day, is really not a sixteenth of an 
inch bigger than a dime. I'm not going to say 
what that pearl is worth in dollars and cents* 
You*d probably not believe me i£ I did/" 

Mrs. Obden-Belpont's quick eye went out to 
her guest of honour. On the ducal forehead she 
thought she detected a slight frown of displeasure. 
It reminded her that her cousins beyond the sea 
had a habit of being less vocal about their 
possessions* She promptly decided to pilot the 
talk into channels less commercial. But all 
chance for doing so was suddenly snatched out 
of her hands. 

Even as she caught the eye of the Duchess, and 
was on the point of speaking, the calm of the 
house was disrupted by the sound of sudden 
tumult. From some neighbouring part of the 


house came the incomprehensible echo of over¬ 
turned furniture, the quick stamp and scuffle 
of feet, a mu filed shout or two. and then an even 
more mysterious noise, oddly like that made by- 
slapping two leather-bound books together. 
The guests stiffened into involuntary attention* 

" Upon my soul," gasped the aide in uniform, 
lf that sounds uncommonly like a pistol-shot to 
me." 

The women stared at each o her across the 
intervening bank of smilax and roses. 

" RenchJey, at once I ,J It was Mrs. Obden- 
Belpont, commanding a footman. Her butler, 
she found, was not in the room. 

That functionary appeared the next moment. 
His face was a mask, his elbows were squared, 
and his eyes were fixed vacantly on space, in 
his preordained professional manner. But his 
breathing was hard, and a faint dew of moisture 
shone on his well-powdered skin. 

" Bench ley/" demanded his mistress, what 
was that ? " 

" A slight disturbance, madam/' he replied. 

" So we are all aware. Bid what was it ? M 

" I think, madam, it was a ‘ousc-breaker/* be 
acknowledged. 

" Then that was a pistol-shot," announced 
the aide . 

" Was anybody hurt ? " demanded Obdcn- 
Belpont. 

M No, sir, not to speak of/* 

" And where's your man ? ” 

11 We 'ave him subdued, sir." 

" Then bring him in/' commanded the master 
of the house. ff Bring him in so that we can 
have a look at him." 
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A run of pizzicato murmurs rose from the table. 

Benchley returned to the room, leading in by 
the arm a rather business-like figure in navy- 
blue serge. The hands of this figure were tied 
behind him with a table-napkin, reinforced by 
what looked like a trunk-strap. On one side of 
his still youthful-looking face, between the ear 
and the eyebrow, stood out a purplish welt ffom 
which blood trickled slowly, drop by drop. His 
eyes were sulleii and slightly oblique, giving 
the ashy face a faintly Asiatic expression. But 
that staring group was obviously disappointed 
at some absence of picturesquene^s in him, 
looking, as he did, more like a tradesman's 
messenger than a nocturnal Captain Kidd. 

" He won't talk, sir," explained Benchley. 

Still again the prisoner was scrutinized. 

" Then supposing we see just what he's got on 
him," suggested Obden-Belpont. " And, by 
the way,,who got his weapon ? ” 

" It's here, sir," responded Benchley, as he 
handed a revolver to his master. And that 
firearm seemed suddenly to make amends for 
the absence of picturesqueness in its owner's 
attire. 

*• Go through his pockets,” commanded 
Benchley's master. 

The solemn old servant stepped back to the 
prisoner and with pursed-up lips proceeded to 
carry out what was plainly an unsavoury task. 

‘'Loaded, of course,” ejaculated Obden- 
Belpont, as he exhibited a full clip of pointed¬ 
nosed cartridges to the company about the table. 

Karsowintz, who had lighted his second 
cigarette, sat back staring at the prisoijer. He 
inspected him with dreamy and abstracted eyes. 
He continued to smoke in meditative silence as 
Benchley unearthed a set of skeleton keys, a 
jointed steel pocket-jemmy, and a small flash- 
lamp. Then from an inner pocket a yellow silk 
handkerchief was produced. 

A murmur of wonder went up from the table 
as this handkerchief was unfolded. For that 
movement revealed a thin hunting-case watch, 
a pair of emerald earrings, a diamond-studded 
breast-pin, and six or seven rings of various sizes 
and settings. 

" Is that all ? ” Obden-Belpont demanded of 
his butler. 

14 All but a bit of change in his trousers 
pocket, sir,” answered Benchley. 

" Then go to the telephone and call up the 
police. Tell them just what happened and say 
we want an officer here at once.” 

A look of trouble came into the butler's 
customarily impassive face. 

” Begging your pardon, sir, Evans 'as just 
discovered that the telephones are out of order. 
The wires appear to 'ave been tampered with, 
sir.” 

Still again a not altogether disagreeable stir 
of alarm rippled about the waiting and listening 
table. 

” I suppose that was your work ? ” the owner 
of the house proclaimed to his sullen-eyed 
captive. 

The captive's reply was as unexpected as it 
was incomprehensible. Instead of answering 
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that question directly, and in the tongue in which 
it was put to him, he stared blankly at the wall 
and rattled out a sentence or two in a foreign 
language. Then silence fell once more on the 
room. 

” Now, what does that mean ? ” asked the 
railroad king as the guests sat looking at each 
other. 

” Does anyone here happen to know Hindu¬ 
stani ? ” It was Karsowintz's velvety voice 
which had put the question. 

"It*was not Hindustani,” announced the 
Duke, with decision. " I can at least assure you 
of that.” 

” Then what was it ? ” demanded the practical- 
minded mistress of the house, with her eye bent 
on the dreamy-faced Karsowintz. 

" Heaven only knows,” replied the latter, with 
what was plainly a frown of perplexity. " But 
it was none of the seven with which I can claim 
a speaking acquaintance.” 

It was the slightly indignant Benchley who 
ventured the next statement. 

" He can speak English, sir, as well as I can. 
We 'eard him doing it.” 

" But with us you have rooted objections to 
conversing, is that it ? ” inquired Obden-Belpont 
as he faced his prisoner. 41 You don't intend to 
talk, do you ? ” 

The question remained unanswered. It was 
Karsowintz who broke the silence. 

" That is a decision whith time for thought 
may possibly alter,” he suggested. Then he 
turned about in his chair and again with great 
deliberation studied the man in the business¬ 
looking blue serge suit. 

” What do you mean by time for thought ? ” 
Mrs. Obden-Belpont asked of Karsowintz, 
struggling against her foolish antipathy for the 
man. 

" Oh, I should merely suggest,” was the 
Russian’s quiet reply, " that we give him the 
pleasure of our company until he showed some 
signs of changing his mind. In other words, I 
should keep him here until he woke up to the 
fact that silence isn’t always golden.” 

" Well, he's going to be here for half an hour 
or so,” concurred Obden-Belpont. " So he 
might as well stay in this room with us. Man¬ 
ners, help Benchley carry in that Norman arm¬ 
chair from my library—the big chair of carved 
oak.” 

The speaker turned back to his guests. As he 
did so he took up the pistol which lay beside 
him on the table. " And you, Captain Willison, 
must be thoroughly familiar with firearms. So 
will you be good enough to take charge of this 
and at the same time see to it that our prisoner 
makes no* movement to escape—no successful 
movement. I mean ? ” 

The pink-cheeked man in uniform, with two 
dozen eyes suddenly centred on him, flushed a 
little as the weapon was handed gingerly down 
the line. But he was very calm as he took the 
revolver and the clip of cartridges in his hand. 

" If he makes a move,” announced that quiet¬ 
eyed young officer, 44 I can drop him at forty 
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"ALL EYES WERE DIRECTED on THE ODD FIGURE ENTHRONED in the antique chair at the 

END OF THE TABLE/' 


Karsowintz's eye was contemplating him with 
a sort of sardonic apathy. At the same time 
the door opened and the *wo servants lumbered 
in with the hoavy cfrrir; 


He will be wise enough, I imagine, to remain 
in our midst." ventured the l&zy-toned Russian, 
as he lit still another cigarette. 

,J ' We 14 At lease do what we can to keep h;:n/* 
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Obcjen-Belpont assented 'with decision, as he 
gestured for the servants to. place the chair 
at the foot of the table. " Now, Benchley, put 
your man in that chair. Now take these table- 
napkins and tie him there, one leg each front 
leg of the chair. Yes, you had better double 
the strands, one at the ankle and another at the 
knee. Now let his hands loose from the back 
and tie them along the arms of the chair. That 
will be more comfortable, I imagine. No, not 
too tight. But make sure of your knots.” 

All eyes were directed on the odd figure 
enthroned in the antique chair at the end of the 
table. That ponderous setting of f carved oak 
seemed to leave the prisoner’s figure smaller 
than , ever. It became reassuring in its im¬ 
pression of fragility. Even the women could 
now contemplate the captive without timidity. 
But it was Karsowintz's voice which finally 
broke the .silence. 

“ Might I look over that loot of his ? " he 
languidly inquired. “ It may give us an inkling 
of \vhat his taste is.” 

The handkerchief was passed along the table 
until it rested in front of the Russian. A some¬ 
what disdainful smile rose to his lips as he 
prodded with a long and pointed finger amid 
the litter of;trinkets on the square of soiled yellow 
silk. He. had taken his turn, by this time, as 
the target for their attention. 

"Most. Of .it from the maids' quarters, I 
imagine,” commented Karsowintz. M This ruby, 
you see, Js reconstructed. And the pearl in .this 
pin'is what the trade calls a synthetic one.” 

“ How did you ever come to know so much 
about jewels ? ” asked Mrs. Obden-Befpont. 

“.That was my only mission in life for quite a 
number of years,” the Russian smilingly replied.» 
” First .at the Yousoff Mines in the Urals for 
eight years; and for nearly, six years as one of 
the European agents for Yandel.”- 

” For Yandel ? ” It was the Duke himself 
who had turned about in his chair. 

” Then you knew him ? ” asked Karsowintz. 

•• Yes.” 

” Well ? ” 

“No. But I once had occasion to confer 
with that extraordinary little chap,” quietly 
acknowledged the other. 

” Who was Yandel ? ” asked Mrs. Obden- 
Belpont. 

” Perhaps your Grace would be the best one 
to answer that question,” suggested the velvet- 
voiced Russian. 

” On the contrary, I should prefer repeating 
it,” retorted his Grace. ” I met him only once, 
as I have said, and on merely a trivial matter.” 

” I doubt if it was trivial to Yandel,” said 
Karsowintz, with a grimace that struck his 
hostess as not over-respectful. ” Your Grace 
may not know it, but Yandel waited for twenty 
years for a pearl in your possession.” 

” I'm sorry the wait was a hopeless one,” was 
the other's unruffled reply. 

The Russian looked at the ceiling. ” I don't 
think I ever knew a more persistent man,” he 
quietly intoned. 

” I should like to know about him,” said the 
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nobleman with the eye as melancholy as a 
mastiff's. Karsowintz, catching the nod of his 
hostess, sat for a moment meditating his 
cigarette-end. 

” Phineas Yandel knew more about pearls, I 
imagine, than any man who ever lived. He 
made a life study of them. He specialized in 
them, about the same as Fabre, for example, 
specialized in insects, or as your own Edison has 
specialized on electricity. A diamond is always 
a diamond, no matter how placed, how set or 
hung. And twenty of them are merely twenty 
diamonds. But with a pearl it is different. 
One single superlatively beautiful pearl may be 
worth forty, fifty, sixty thousand dollars. But 
twelve pearls of the same size and lustre, duly 
matched, are worth much more than merely 
twelve times that many thousand dollars. In 
a rope, or cluster, perfect in itself, they take on 
an entirely new value. And therein Yandel still 
again showed his bigness. He showed it in 
choosing only the incomparably fine examples. 
He thought only of the future, the dim and 
distant future. He diverted everything to one 
end, and one end only. But he had the com¬ 
pensation of knowing it was a big end. And it 
was something more than a mere blind passion, 
for it was based on reason. The little man's 
psychology must have been as keen as his 
insight. For he was able to foresee the trend of 
his century's thought and feeling. He under¬ 
stood what was happening to his country.” 

‘ ” Well, what was happening ? ” demanded 
the king of rails, as Karsowintz put down his 
cigarette. 

” Why, he foresaw you/ 1 responded the 
Russian, with his voice of velvety quietness. 
” He realized that America was going to become 
the richest country in the world. He foresaw 
your new aristocracy of wealth, your new kings 
of copper and oil and steel* And Yandel saw 
that your newer kings of finance would do what 
the others of the kind had already done in Tyre, 
in Rome, in Venice, in Antwerp and London. 
They would demand jewels, just as those old- 
world kings had demanded them. 

” I shall not attempt to say just where the 
Great Idea came from. I have heard it said that 
Yandel stumbled across it by accident, in Scutari, 
when in a Turkish cell there he bought from an 
old Armenian what later gave every evidence of 
being the Gongibus Pearl. Heaven only knows 
how it had come into the possession of that 
verminous old convict, and Heaven only knows 
what Yandel paid for it. But it was a perfect 
gem, weighing exactly one hundred and seventy 
grains. 

” That Gongibus Pearl, at any rate, stood 
before him as an ideal, as a criterion of splendour, 
and he conceived the idea, the Napoleonic idea, 
of assembling a necklace, a necldace wherein 
each gem would be equal in glory and value to 
the Gongibus itself. And from that day on, as 
far as we can judge, he began shaping destiny 
toward that one far-off end. 

” So Yandel slaved, slaved always, plotting to 
achieve the control of more money, and still 
more money, for the next king pearl. 
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" All the time, of cotujse, he was dealing 
openly in the smaller gems. But this must have 
been merely for the wherewithal to reach the 
big, supreme end, and also as a blind, I suppose, 
to keep that one big movement screened from 
the world. Then he had agencies to establish, 
agencies in all the God-forsaken corners of the 
world. This meant that he found himself with 
much travelling to do, travelling that was 
uncomfortable and quite often perilous. He 
had the habit of turning up unexpectedly in 
Amsterdam, or in Singapore, or in the Punjab, 
or in Maimsburg itself. But always it was for 
the one purpose. 

And at intervals Yandel would reappear at 
the New York office of his, that untidily cramped 
and dingy office standing a mere ante-room to 
the grim but orderly vault which loomed up 
behind it. 

*' It took the best part of a lifetime, but Yandel 
piled up that necklace, pearl by pearl, until he 
was the possessor of twelve incomparable and 
perfectly matched gems. 

44 Yandel's so-called Gongibus Pearl, the first 
of the twelve, I have already touched on. 
Another of them is what is generally known as 
the White Goddess Pearl. In Dagami Yandel 
had stumbled across the first nfmour of the 
White Goddess. It was an image of the Goddess 
of Grace and was given to the temple of the 
goddess by the Emperor Kanghi. Embedded 
in the statue, to form the breasts of the 
figure, were two pearls. More than a century 
later the kingdom was swept by a revolu¬ 
tion, and the sacred temple of the goddess 
was ravaged. The statue was carried off. 
One pearl was destroyed, I believe, in re¬ 
moving it from the metal in which it had been 
embedded. The other was treated more respect¬ 
fully. Eventually it became the property of a 
Dutch camphor-trader, who was murdered and 
robbed of his treasure by a colony of trepang 
gatherers. It passed from hand to hand about 
the Far East and was finally reported to be in 
the possession of a piratical btche-4e-mer trader 
on the Island of Panguturange. Now, Yandel 
was naturally sceptical as to the countless tall 
yarns about priceless jewels ornamenting Asiatic 
idols, for he very well knew that more often than 
not they were about as worthless as our modern 
stage-jewellery—mere junk and glass to be viewed 
at a respectful distance. But when he investi¬ 
gated the Kanghi story, delving into authentic 
records, into actual history, he found that the 
Iving had indeed given such a statue to the 
temple. Yet it was a year later before Yandel 
reappeared in the East, on the trail of the White 
Goddess. He picked up the loose threads of 
rumour, and wandered up and down those long 
and lonely trade routes, enduring heat and filth, 
encountering deceit and treachery, voyaging on 
rotten deck-boards and faring on unspeakable 
food. For half a year the silence of those 
equatorial back-waters of the world swallowed 
him up. He finally ran down the White Goddess 
in a leper-colony on an island called the Name¬ 
less Island. What it cost him, what he paid for 
it, nobody ever knew. But he nearly paid for it 


with his life, for when he was picked up at sea 
by a Dutch cargo-schooner he was out of his 
wits and was all but thrown overboard as 
a threatened victim of beri-beri. Yandel's ex¬ 
periences seemed to have* filled him with a hatred 
of the East. For when he learned of a second 
king pearl, the Rana of Dholpur Pearl, in those 
quarters he did not go after it himself, but sent 
another. I know this, because I happened to be 
the person he sent. 

44 This brings me down to the eleventh pearl, 
which really isn't the eleventh in actual line of 
rotation, for it was acquired some time after 
either the Star of the East or the White Goddess. 

I can't be sure which. Yandel carried one of 
these gems with him, however, when he wandered 
south from Manila to the Australian beaches. 
Perhaps you can picture the little man. silent, 
wary, self-contained, in the midst of those 
boisterous beachcombers. The pearling - fleet 
crews of that coast are all gamblers. In bad 
weather they escape the storm by running up 
into the mangrove creeks, where they drink like 
stevedores and gamble like Russians. In good 
weather they pearl, the divers going down feet 
first, the ' openers' on deck digging out the 
shell-meat with sharpened bamboo sticks, the, 
4 boss ' sitting under a stretch of dirty awning, 
washing the gems as they come to him, dropping 
the small pearls into an old pickle bottle, tossing 
the bigger ones into a battered old sheet-iron 
cash-box—and Yandel, loafing about watching 
him, always, always watching him. And when 
the cry went up that a king pearl had been 
found all work stopped, and the pearl, still 
unclean with' mucus, was inspected and stared 
at and passed from hand to hand. Yandel 
wanted that pearl. So did several others, free¬ 
booter buyers who came swarming about that 
filthy schooner like flies about a rotting pear. 
So that night it was auctioned off on deck. You 
can picture the sale, by lamplight, under the 
Southern Cross. Bid after bid, starting with a 
thousand pounds sterling ! Prodigal men and 
, cautious-eyed men, white and yellow and brown, 
traders and thieves and cut-throats ! But drop¬ 
ping out one by one as the figures climbed 
higher ! But Yandel didn't drop out. It came 
to a personal contest, at last, between Yandel 
and a wealthy young Portuguese adventurer 
who kept after the little man, bid by bid, who. 
in the end, out-distanced him, and carried off 
the pearl in triumph. 

“ Yandel was crushed. He had done his best, 
but miracles were beyond him. No one sus¬ 
pected it, however, for whatever he may have 
been he was at least a master-actor. Late that 
night, in fact, when the gamblers crowded their 
reeking cabin, tired of ordinary hazards, Yandel 
and his Portuguese rival indulged in a game of 
their own. It was your American game of poker. 
It l>ecame a duel, the stakes doubling, hand by 
hand. Finally Yandel produced his pearl and 
placed it beside the fellow-pearl owned by the 
Portuguese. They played for it. That game 
made a dozen tired-eyed gamblers, used to 
fabulous stakes, rather hold their breath. But 
Yandel won. 
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“ He pocketed his pearl as though it had been 
a shilling, yawned indifferently, and announced 
that he was a bit sleepy. But instead of sur¬ 
rendering to slumber he watched his chance and 
slipped over the side, for he had no wish to court 
murder at the hands of that crew of outlaws. 

44 It was I who first picked up the information 
about Yandel’s Rana of'Dholpur Pearl. The 
Rana’s necklace had been dispersed. Following 
his death, a rug-dealer who had brought a ship¬ 
ment of carpets and shawls down from Amritsar, 
in the Punjab, had drifted into Karachi, on the 
Arabian Sea, with the centre pearl from his 
necklace in his possession. I traced that pearl 
clear up the Chinese coast. There was nothing 
romantic about its acquisition. It was merely 
a matter of business and hard bargaining. The 
Dholpur Pearl weighed one hundred and eighty- 
three grains when I found it. But the skin had 
been injured,, though I soon saw it was an injury 
which any careful -peeler might put right, with 
.the loss of not more than a dozen grains. . And 
it cost Yandel, bruised and battered as it was, 
thirty-three thousand pounds in English gold, 
delivered by the. Hong-Kong agents of the Bank 
of England. It was the altogether unexpected 
acquisition of this second pearl, I think, which 
actually established me in Yandel’s confidence. 
I had lengthened his string for him with two 
perfect specimens, and the lengthening of that 
string wa$ his one and only object in life-” 

Karsowintz came to a stop. His story snapped 
. as a string snaps. It ended as a film empties 
on an empty spool. Abruptly the suave voice 
ceased, for that listening company founds itself 
engulfed in sudden and inexplicable darkness. 

The lights had gone out, completely, unex¬ 
pectedly. So unexpected was that little calamity, 
in fact, that it took on the nat re of something 
confounding. 

This initial shock to the group about the table 
was followed by a brief space of time wherein no 
one seemed either to move or speak. After the 
shock came memory, reminders of the telephone 
that had been found silenced. And more than 
one member of the company recalled the fact 
that one of their guests was an unwelcome one, 
an unreliable one, possibly a perilous one. 

44 That burglar ! ” shrilled the thin soprano of 
a woman's voice out of the blackness. It was 
abrupt and exclamative and it was also electrify¬ 
ing. It was followed by a sentence which cut 
through the same velvety blackness, a sentence 
spoken sharply, and apparently in Slavic. Then 
came a soft confusion of sounds, little gasps and 
calls of warnirig, a mingled movement of feet and 
furniture, a call for candles, candies at once. 

44 Captain Willison, be careful with that 
revolver ! ” warned a man's voice. Then came 
further calls of “ Watch the doors . . . Marley, 
dear, are you there ail right ? . . . Somebody 
get hold of him, the burglar, I mean, before . . . 
David, don’t think of leaving me here alone for 
an instant . . . Are you ever: coming with those 
candles, Benchley ? . . . It’s a swit 9 h, in the 
basement . . . when you throw it open. . . • 
Is it you, Eugene ? . . . Hasn’t anybody here 
such a thing as a match ? ” 


Then, to the bewilderment of that disordered 
beehive, the lights themselves flashed on again. 
And a second lethal wave seemed to flow over 
them. They remained quite immobile for a 
moment or two, looking from one to the other 
with slightly shamefaced expressions. 

44 Your pendant, mamma I ” 

It was half an interrogation, half an exclama¬ 
tion. It touched the room into sudden attentive¬ 
ness as all eyes were turned toward the woman 
in the tiara still seated at the table. 

The gesture of that woman was a purely 
mechanical one. Her right hand lifted to her 
throat, and groped there for a moment. Then 
it was suddenly pressed tight against the pale 
skin, which at the same time rose and fell in an 
involuntary gasp or two of wonder, of consterna¬ 
tion. For the pendant was not there \ 

Then a dozen awakening minds remembered 
and two dozen startled eyes swept the room. 

44 Why, he’s—he’s gone ! somewhat inanely 
gasped Obden-Belpont as he stared at the empty 
chair. Beside it lay an open knife, a slashed 
trunk-strap, and a litter of severed linen. 

It was Mrs. Obden-Belpont who spoke, coolly, 
yet a little tremulously, to the powdered butler 
who had reappeared beside her elbow. 

41 Have the police come ? ” she demanded. 

44 I think that’s them in the car now, madam.” 

44 Then get to all the other doors, quickly l 
Get a man at each.” She ,rose to her feet, 
without even waiting to see that order carried 
out. 41 And you,” she said* with a nod toward 
the man in livery, 44 if you will bring that pistol 
with you to-” 

She stopped short, interrupted by a shout 
from Dugmore, the man of rails. He was 
pointing with his thick forefinger toward a 
huddle of milkily iridescent globes that lay 
along the rug-edge just beyond the empty chair. 

44 There’s your pendant l ” he cried, triumph¬ 
antly swinging up from his chair as he spoke. 

He was the first to reach them. Yet he had 
a little difficulty in gathering them up, for the 
silk fibre on which they were strung seemed to 
have been broken. Several of them even rolled 
loose from the edge of the rug to the surface of 
the waxed and polished floor beyond. 

There was silence, the silence of suspended 
breathing, as he stepped back to the table, his 
heavy face flushed with stooping. He let the 
gems fall from his cupped hands to the damask- 
covered table. 

44 That's the pendant, isn’t it ? ” he asked, as 
his thick finger endeavoured to arrange them 
in their graduated order. The guests were on 
their feet by this time, clustered about him. 
The Duke, who had remained seated, moved 
his head slowly up and down in assent. 

44 But the big centre pearl is gone ! ” cried out the 
same contralto voice which two minutes before 
had startled that assemblage. And the company 
drew apart a little, one staring questioningly 
and rather blankly into the eyes of the other. 

44 Where’s Karsowintz ? ” asked - somebody 
from the far end of the table, out of the moment¬ 
ary silence. 

For Karsowintz was no longer in the room. 
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said Major 
Byles, "that's 
what this pro¬ 
blem is. It is 
required to offer 
a half-crown for 
a threepenny 
Bus-fare, and to receive the change 


" 1 0H t YES,' he SAID. ' IF YOU WANT ALL THEM THREEPENNIES, 

you'd better get them out of the blankv offertory-bag 
next Sunday!'"^ “ 


wholly in threepenny-bits. And 
you're not allowed to give the conductor 
anything or promise him anything as an in¬ 
ducement to let you have the nine threepennies. 
It's my belief that you'd only have to ask in 
a civil way* and any conductor would do it 
for you* A more obliging set of men titan the 
London bus-conductors couldn't be found, ex¬ 
cept perhaps the London police* I don't call 
it a problem at all* You'll all win, of course, 
and that will meaq a comfortable tenner for 
every member of the club except myself—- 
just because I’m stuck up here in the chair* 
It's scandalous." He snipped the end of a 
cigar ferociously, and lit it as if he took pleasure 
in its destruction—-which indeed may have 
been the case, u However, I must do my 
duty, and I'll call on my reverend friend Mr. 
Cunliffe to tell us what he has done about it*" 

" My story is a sad one/' said the Rev. 
Septimus Cunliffe* ** It leads me to believe 
that our chairman has over-estimated the 
amiability of the conductors and under-esti¬ 
mated the difficulty of the problem. I gave a 
half-crown for a threepenny fare, and told the 
man that it would be a great kindness if tie 
could let me have my change in threepenny- 
pieces. He never said a word but handed me 
a florin and three coppers. 

Did you hear what I asked you ? ' I 
said to him, 

" * Oh, yes/ he said, ' I heard. If you want 
all them threepennies, you'd better get them 
out of the blanky offertory-bag next Sunday I 1 " 

'* Extraordinary/' said the chairman* if Some¬ 
thing must have occurred to ruffle the man's 
temper, Did you find any difficulty, Bun ford ? ,J 

" I failed absolutely. 1 ' said Sir Charles Runford, 


" No doubt I made a mistake in putting my 
request during the busy hour of the morning. 
The conductor looked resigned but sardonic. 

" ‘ Want it all in threepennies, do you ? ' 
he said. * Would you like them of any parti¬ 
cular year ? ' 

" I said that the date was immaterial* Any 
year would do. 

"'That's all right/ he said* 'Then you 
can wait for next year's*' And he,gave me a 
shilling, a sixpence, and niuepence in what is 
generally described at the inquest as bronze/* 

" Of course/ 1 said the chairman* “ it was a 
mistake to bother the man when he was busy* 
And a little tact is wanted. If I d been in for 
this competition myself I shouldn't just have 
asked for my change in threepennies ; I should 
have given some plausible re^on for wanting it." 

14 With great respect, sir/' said Mr, Quillian, 
" I must differ from you* I had the same idea 
and tried it I told the conductor that I had 
a bet that I would get my change entirely in 
threepences, I thought it would appeal to 
his sporting instinct* All he said was, 4 You've 
lost, then/ and gave me the change without 
as much a $ one threepenny in it* Seemed 
rather pleased about it, too." 

“ I'd much the same experience*'* said Dr. 
Aiden* "As I gave the man my half-crown I 
mentioned that I was a collector of threepenny- 
bits, and asked him if he could help me. He 
gave me two shillings and three pennies* 

" ' Well/ he said, ' if you like to step off at 
the Bank of England and ask the Chief Cashier 
to give you threepennies for that little lot, you 
can mention my name/ " 

4t It's quite possible*" said the chairman. 
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" that those conductors had not got the three- 
pennies to give you. I go lor days sometimes 
without as much as seeing a threepenny-bit. 
Tt really looks as if the problem presented more 
difficulties than I had at hrst supposed. Did _ 
you manage to surmount them, Mr. Matthews ? " 

' 4 Can’t say I did, though I took a lot of trouble 
about it* There's no two ways about it—if 
you put an unreasonable request to a complete 
stranger* whether he’s a bus-conductor or 
anything else, you’re likely to be sat on and not 
to get what you want either. I picked a bus 
in the slack time, running nearly empty, with 
a goodna tuned-looking conductor. I chatted 
with him for five^mnutes, and got him friendly- 
disposed towards me. before I even mentioned 
threepenmes. Then I asked him if he got many 
of them. He said he took enough of them to 
fill a pint-pot some days and he wished he didn't. 
They were finicky things to handle and easy 
dropped. Well, that was a very good start. 

I gave him a half-crown for my threepenny 
ticket and told him that I would be glad to take 
as many threepenny-bits off his hands as he 
liked to give me. Said I wanted them for a 
young nephew of mine. The man was quite 
willing, and if anybody had offered me twenty 
pounds just then for my chance of winning the 
prize to-night I'd have refused it. If anybody 
would give me twenty pence for the same chance 
at the present moment I'd jump at it. The 
trouble came in just as the chairman has indi¬ 
cated. The man looked through his silver 
and did his best for me, but one solitary three¬ 
penny was all he could raise. I got that one, 
of course* but one is not nine. It was just 
rotten bad luck. He said that nineteen days 
in twenty he could have given me a dozen of 
them, but he supposed it had to happen so. 1 

" You call that bad luck ? p * said the Hon, 
James Fcldame* gloomily. M Not hall as bitter 
as mine/' 

Well have the story of 
your failure, Jimmy," said 
the chairman. 

" Failure's nothing. I’ve 
failed before and shall do 
again. It r s what happened 
afterwards that worries me. 

All the same, 1 don't know 
that I should have 
failed if I had simply 
trusted to my own 
judgment, but the 
Soman looked so 
smart and brainy 
that I let myself 
be influenced* 
though she was 
really talking 
dotted nonsense." 

" You're getting 
on too quickly/' 
said the chairman. 

To what woman 
do you refer } ** 

" How should I 
know ? I haven’t 


an idea what her name is. She was one of a 
pack of hens that I found cackling in my sister's 
drawing-room. They were discussing their naaids 
and how to manage them, same as women have 
always done since the year one. The brainy- 
Looking one said that when she had a reasonable 
order to give a maid, she always put it in the 
form of a request: but if she had an unreason¬ 
able request to make to a maid she always 
put it in the form of an order. She said that 
this always bluffed the maid out. I thought 
there might be something in that bit of wisdom. 
If you give an order in an ordinary way* as if 
it were a matter of course, it may get taken in 
that spirit:. Anyway, I thought I'd try it with 
the bus-conduct or. I gave him my half-crown, 
and said in my light and casual way, * Three¬ 
penny ticket- And give me my change id three¬ 
penny-bits/ 

-i He didn't say anything. He just glared 
at me. If he had said anything it would prob¬ 
ably have scorched the top off the bus. He 
gave me my change—with never a threepenny- 
bit in it—and then glared some more. He’d 
got rather a good glare. Broke up my nerves, 
anyhow. At the next cornet I hopped off. 

11 Now mark the sequel, A little later I 
owed a taxi eightpence, gave the man a half- 
crown and waited for my change. ' Sony* 
sir/ said the man, 1 but I shall have to give you 
six threepenny-bits. I’ve got no other silver.’ 

" And that's the way things happen. When 
you want a thing you can’t get tt, and when 
you don't want it it’s chucked at you." 


HE DIDN'T SAY ANYTHING. 
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“Well, really," said the chairman, without 
a blush, “as I foresaw, this turns out to be a 
very difficult problem. No interruptions, please. 
I know that I did not actually say that it was 
very difficult, but it was in my mind. It looked 
easy, as I pointed out in my opening remarks, 
but nobody knows better than I do that appear¬ 
ances are often deceptive. I shall call upon 
our great expert and prize-winner, Mr. Pusely- 
Smythe. I am confident that he wilt have 
realized the difficulties and acted accordingly." 

Mr. Pusely- Smythe smiled grimly and sar¬ 
donically. “ Thank you, sir," he said, “ for 
your kind words. I do not want to brag, but 
I gave this problem my very earnest considera¬ 
tion, and I do think that I realized some at 
least of the difficulties before me. I saw, firstly, 
that it was possible and even probable that 
the conductor might not have nine threepenny- 
bits to give me. Now some company-promoters 
have found out that the best way to get gold 
out of a gold-mine is to start by putting a 
little gold into it. I adopted that principle. 
I selected a certain bus on a certain route. 
I arranged that on the journey just before I 
made my appearance no fewer than twelve pas¬ 
sengers would pay their fares with threepenny- 
bits. It only required a little organization. 
If you tell a human boy or even a human girl 
to take your threepenny-bit, pay a penny bus- 
fare with it, and keep the change, you get willing 
service without any troublesome demand for 
explanations. Secondly, I had to have a story 
to tell the conductor that would induce him 
to oblige me. I was prepared to tell him that 
a friend had promised me that if I could collect 
a thousand threepenny-bits for the London 
Hospital, he would add double that amount to it. 

" I notice, sir, an unworthy expression of 
suspicion on the face of my learned friend Mr. 
Quillian. My story for the conductor was not 
only plausible—it was actually true. I was 
the man who had made that promise to myself. 
(If I am not my own friend, who is ?) Further, 
I was so absolutely certain of success that I 
remitted the sum in question, thirty-two pounds 
ten shillings, to the hospital and have a receipt 
for it. When I deducted the thirty-two pounds 
ten shillings expenditure from the hundred 
and ten pounds prize, I calculated that it would 
still leave a living wage for myself. Well, 
that was the position. I saw that there were 
two main difficulties in this problem, and I 
had arranged tp meet both of them." 

" Quite so," said the chairman. " As I’ve 
always said, these things need to be worked 
out in a clear-minded and systematic way. 
And the result was all right ? " 

Pusely-Smythe's smile was more sardonic 
than ever. " Much depends on the point of 
view ; it was all right from some points of view. 
Punctually at the time I had fixed I took my 
seat on the top of the bus I had selected. About 
a minute later the conductor came up to collect 
the fares. I felt for my half-crown. I had 
not got any half-crown. I had no money on 
me whatever. I had inadvertently left my 
money at home. There was nobody on the 
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bus to whom I could apply for temporary assist¬ 
ance. Well, there was no help for it. The 
conductor was weary, but firm. He told me 
to hop off the bus and not to try it on again. 
I hopped. It may have been all right from the 
point of view of the other competitors, but from 
my own point of view it was less satisfactory. 
And it # only shows that you may lose your 
game by missing a perfectly easy shot." 

Mr. Wildersley, A.R.A., had demanded three- 
pennies from a conductor on the ground that 
he was collecting them. The conductor had 
replied that he was there to take the fares', not 
to supply private museums. Mr. Austin had 
met a most obliging conductor, who, however, 
had no three pennies in his possession. Lord 
Hemgill and Mr. Hesseltine had only contemp¬ 
tuous refusals to record. 

This, of course, happened before the war. * In 
these days, when the gentler, kindlier, and more, 
refined sex has charge of our public vehicles 
the problem might prove easy of solution. 

" Well," .the chairman began, “ it looks as 
if the whole lot of you duffers had failed.** Here 
the secretary, Lord Hemgill, whispered a few 
warning words in his ear, and the chairman 
nodded assent. 

" Yes," he resumed, " it may look to you 
duffers as if the whole lot of you had failed, 
but of course that would be wrong. Nobody 
has succeeded in getting nine three pennies in 
change. But in that case the nearest approxi¬ 
mation to that number wins. Mr. Matthews 
got one threepenny, and conformed to the con¬ 
ditions. Nobody else even got one. Therefore 
I declare Mr. Matthews to be the winner." 

Jimmy Feldane confided his private sorrows 
to his friend Hesseltine. " I don't mind old 
Matthews winning. He*s a genial old bird, 
and what he don't know about the noble art 
of dining ain't worth worrying over. But 
there is just one thing that makes me want to 
kick myself round and round this room till I 
get giddy. When Matthews told ns his yam 
he said he'd take twenty pence for his chanoe 
of the prize. I ought to have been on to it 
in a flash, if not sooner. One-and-eight for a 
sporting chance of a hundred and ten pounds 
is good enough. The more I think of it the more 
I see that I ought not to be allowed out except 
in charge of a nursemaid." 

" Oh, we all missed that chance,*' said Hessel¬ 
tine. " Maybe a drink might do us some good." 

While they were taking the medicine indicated, 
the chairman read out the problem which was 
to employ them during the following month. 
The fantastic editor of The Pig-keepers ' Friend 
had entitled it, " The Q-Loan Problem/* and its 
terms were as follows :— 

" It is required in three days to borrow as 
many things as possible, the name of each thing 
to begin with thp letter Q. Nothing counts 
for the competition if its name is on the list 
of more than one member. No money may be 
given or promised in respect of any loan." 

" And to-morrow morning, bright and early/* 
said Jimmy, " I'm off to the Zoo in a taxi to 
see if I can't borrow their quagga." 
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OW many of the well known 
novelists of to-day act as pub¬ 
lisher's reader, I wonder ? In 
the older days it was the custom ■ 
and James Payn and George 
Meiedith, to name but two, 
tilled such posts in respective 
publishing houses. Each made 
discoveries of new authors, and, it is well known, 
rejected others who became famous. The same 

# misfortune, of course, happens to-day, and we 
could name several successful books which have 
been rejected by more than one publisher, 
before they met the eye of a ** reader " who not 
only saw merit in them from a literary point of 
view, but also from a commercial one. 

Those who know and appreciate the works of 
George Meredith either as poet, essayist or 
novelist, would hesitate perhaps to name him 
as a good publisher's reader : for if his advice 
was to be based upon Ills own standard of liter- 
ture, it would have to he admitted that the 
popular, and therefore the commercial, view 
would be more or less a closed book to him + 
Yet lie did act in such a capacity for upwards 

• of thirty years, and the firm for whom he acted 
religiously kept copies of his opinions ou the 
numerous manuscripts submitted to him + It 
is the purpose of this article to glance at some of 
the criticisms he passed on the work of lus 
contemporaries that came before his penetrative 
eye and brain. 

In the early association with the firm, he 
evidently received an honorarium for each 
manuscript read j but he used to be in attendance 
at Chapman and Hall's offices in Piccadilly and 
frequently addressed his letters from there, 
made appointments to meet friends there* or to 


receive correspondence, 44 Please send word 
Chapman and Hall's/' or similar phrases, arc to be 
found in his letters to friends. 

Whatever the earlier arrangements were, he 
certainly made a compact with the firm later, 
which made him a member of the staff with a 
fixed salary, for in 1864 he writes to a friend 
that he is to be ** in Piccadilly three afternoons 
a week : write all letters anent MSS. h will oc¬ 
casionally, when imperative, see the authors 
(my name not being given}, and so forth : thus 

* < . *.becoming a chief person, and 

at no great cost, and with a suitable addition, 
to pay/" 

His association with the firm actually began 
in 1S60, when at the age of thirty-two he suc¬ 
ceeded John Forster, the friend of Dickens, 
He had already published three books, including 
his wonderful ft Ordeal of Richard Feverel/* 
and to judge from the genius which produced 
such a book, it can easily be understood how 
difficult he was to please and how tremendously 
high his standard was. From such a pinnacle 
his judgment was undoubtedly right and sound, 
even if it is said that it was unsound from the 
popular point of view. 

He once wrote to a friend concerning the 
vocation of a novelist : 11 I think that ail right 
use of life, and the one secret of life, is to pave 
ways for the firmer footing of those who succeed 
us ; as to my works I know them faulty, think 
them of worth only when they point and aid to 
that end. Close knowledge of our fellows, dis¬ 
cernment of the laws of existence, these lead to 
great civilization. I have supposed that the 
novel, exposing and illustrating the natural 
history of man, may help us to such sustaining 
roadside "|jnal from . 
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With such an exalted view of the function of 
a novelist it is not surprising how hard he 
was to please, or. that one of the first manu¬ 
scripts he rejected was Mrs. Henry Wood's 
44 East Lynne,” of which he said: ” Opinion 
emphatically against it.” There is no room for 
doubt in his opinion here, and the publishers, 
acting on his advice, missed one of the most 
popular and successful books of the century. 
On the other hand, although he was not very 
enamoured of Anna Drury's novel ” Misrepre¬ 
sentation,” his opinion led the publishers to 
accept it. In his report upon it he left the 
publishers to niecide for themselves. It ran: 
” If accepted, the title must be changed. I 
cannot recommend it, and though it will hardly 
bring us credit, it will not do much harm. I 
don't find stuff in the story. It does not appeal 
to any special class; it has no high literary 
pretensions. Still, it is pretty, pleasant, well- 
meaning, and full of a kindly heart and brain.” 
The title was not altered, however, and the story 
was popular at the time, and made a name for 
its author, although to-day Anna Drury is little 
known to novel readers. 

In the same year two manuscripts were 
received from William Black, entitled respec¬ 
tively ” Alec Grange ” and ” James Merle,” 
probably his first attempts as a novelist, for 
his age would have been twenty at the time. 
Here is an instance of Mr. Meredith's ability 
for discovering talent in an author whose works 
he could not conscientiously recommend. Of 
the former he says ;— 

• 

” In its way very good—in the earlier part 
highly promising. I have not seen the con¬ 
cluding portion; but it is but a thin thread 
of story I have got as yet. The author's 
mind evinces strong sense and poetic per¬ 
ceptions ; he has a remarkably clear style, 
and a poyrer of giving soft pathetic touches, 
which I commend. He does not know much 
of life, nor has he the proper artistic feeling 
for the development of his characters in an 
interesting way. Write very encouragingly. 
Don't lose sight of him.” 

His opinion of the latter was sent direct to 
the author in a letter. ” Book will not do,” he 
says: ” but the author strongly encourage. 

A man on whom to keep an eye.” Later the 
book was sent again, having been revised, but 
it was not recommended for publication. ” James 
Merle ” was not issued until three years later, 
and appeared as Wm. Black's first published 
novel, whilst ” Alec Grange ” does not seem to 
have been printed at all—at any rate, under 
that title. 
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In the same year (1861) £here is still another 
interesting and important entry against a 
volume of Poems by Edwin Arnold :— 

” I should say this man will do something. 
The collection of poems here is not of sufficient 
weight to justify any speculation in the book. 
The translation in hexameter from Bion is 
especially good. He should’ wait till he has 
composed a poem likely to catch the public 
ear. There is no distinct original mark in 
these poems : not enough to rely on.” 

In 1862 there are only two notable incidents : 
a novel by ” Ouida ” entitled ” Villiers,” and one 
by Mrs. Lynn Linton entitled " Isola,” each 
having opposite the entry the simple but 
peremptory word "Decline.” Mr. Meredith 
evidently had no sympathy with Mrs. Lynn 
Linton's opinions as expressed in her books. 
More than one novel was offered to the firm and 
promptly declined by him. Of the last sent to 
him in 1894 he said, ” Very sour in tendency, 
hard in style. All forced, and exemplify the 
author's abhorrence of the emancipation of 
young females from their ancient rules. She 
has been doing this sort of thing in all directions. 
She has a Certain number of readers. There 
are also many who are repelled by her. It 
seems to me there would be very many who 
would not relish the book.” 

During the 'sixties came two more manu¬ 
scripts by William Black which did not satisfy, 
although the author was again encouraged to 
go on, as was G. A. Henty, whose story ” Frank 
Tressilor ” was returned with instructions to 
” encourage the author to send any future work." 

A year or two later Mr. Thomas Hardy sub¬ 
mitted a manuscript entitled ” The Poor Man 
and the Lady,” but no opinion is on record. 
However, Mr. Hardy some time back referred 
to the incident, and it is to be assumed that 
although the MS. was not up to the mark, it 
exhibited to Mr. Meredith, as did those of 
Wm. Black, an ability and genius to be en¬ 
couraged which eventually matured and justified 
his interest in the author. It was Mr, Hardy's 
first novel, and has never been published, and 
its author has stated that only a fragment of 
the manuscript remains now. Mr. Hardy was 
invited to see the " reader ” and had an inter¬ 
view in the offices of Chapman and Hall, in 
Piccadilly, when he received much good advice, 
he assured us, but advice, he added, that Mr. 
Meredith did not follow himself. 

Mr. Meredith was not only conscientious in 
his opinions, but was willing and anxious to give 
help and advice to authors whose books, although 
good, required some alteration, from his point 
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of view, to make it better; or others which 
showed signs that encouragement to the author 
would be a good thing to give. 

Frequent references to the discovery of Olive 
Schreiner's " The Story of an African Farm," 
and the part Mr. Meredith took in helping the 
author to make it more worthy of success* have 
been made from time to time in the Press, 
There are three entries in connection with Ralph 
’'Iron recorded : thq first in 1881. when a manu¬ 
script entitled " Saints and Sinners/* by Ralph 
Iron* is commented on unfavourably* but " Early 
part well written." There is nothing to indicate 
that this is " The Story of an African Farm ” 
in its first state* although the title might serve 
lor that book* In the next year An African 
Farm/ 1 by Ralph Iron, has this instruction 
against it* " Return for revision," and later it is 
sent again and accepted. 1 have seen it stated 
that Mr. Meredith called upon Olive Schreiner, 
but I think it very unlikely* I remember 
Miss Schreiner calling at our office by appoint¬ 
ment to see Mr* Meredith on more than one 
occasion in connection with the book. However, 


his treatment of his books. This can be sup¬ 
plemented by Mr. Meredith's opinion as to the 
manuscripts submitted. Of f ‘ A Song of Six¬ 
pence/* he said, " Decline. But a clever man, 
who may do well. Send back with regrets and 
warm appreciation of its merits/* Of *' A 
Deputy Providence*/ he said ; " It is readable 
—not up to the mark of Mr. Murray's promise ; 
but his name appears to be rising. He forwarded 
the MS. to me, and I returned it for some cor¬ 
rections /* Of n A Man of Genius/* he outlines 
the plot in the following brief manner ;— 

'"It is readable. The situation has to be 
considered by you ‘ The r Man of Genius' 
is a novelist in poor case, living with a young 
woman, who is an angel in temper* beauty, 
and sweetness. A friend who loves the girl 
urges him to marry her, He declines. He 
besieges a married woman, who seems to be 
near yielding* but at their meeting next day 
dismisses him. He goes abroad. His friend 
proposes to the forsaken girl. She cannot 
accept him. The ' Man of Genius * returns 
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the point is Mr* Meredith saw merit in the book* 
and, as was his custom w f ith beginners* took 
unusual pains to give Miss Schreiner his help 
and advice, and that she readily and graciously 
accepted them. 

Many other instances of how Mr. Meredith 
»aw in an author's work the making of a good 
book, or indications of the author's ability* have 
been cited by the authors themselves. George 
Gissing, for instance* has told us how his 
first book* if The Unclassed/ 1 was received by 
Mr. Meredith, and how he met him in Chapman 
and Hall's offices to talk over its shortcomings 
and merits, and how Mr. Meredith made many 
suggestions for its improvement; but in his 
second book he received still greater help, It 
was called " Isabel Claredon/* and 1 well 
remember it first coming in to the firm in three 
volumes of MS, It passed through Mr. Mere¬ 
dith's band two or three times, and when we 
finally decided to publish it* it had been reduced 
from three volumes to two. 

Henry Murray, in his book. u A Stepson of 
Fortune/* has much to say of Mr, Meredith and 


in ghastly form. She welcomes him. They 
retire to rest together* and she lies thinking of 
her dead baby. There it ends* And such 
is the dish/* 

That is a fine summary in a nutshell, which 
a lengthy review could not convey more clearly* 
But although Mr. Meredith usually contrived 
to say what he wanted to in a sentence, he found 
it necessary or advisable to dwell in detail on 
certain manuscripts. Indeed, he would often 
enter into correspondence with an author, and 
spare no pains to make himself clear, as will be 
seen in the following quotations. 

To one lady he wrote :—■ v 

" The chief fault in your stories is the 
redundancy of words which overlays them ; 
and the chief hope visible in them is the 
copious youthful feeling running through 
them* Your characters do not speak the 
language of nature, and this is specially to be 
charged against them when they are under 
strong exp^ipcnjt and should most do so* 
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Nor are the characters very originally con¬ 
ceived, though there is good matter in the old 
Welshman, C. Rees. Your defect at present 
lies in your raw feeling. Time will cure this, 
if you will get the habit of looking resolutely 
at the thing you would portray, instead of 
exclaiming about it and repeating yourself 
without assisting the reader on in any degree. 
We certainly think that you are a hopeful 
writer, and possibly we have been enough out¬ 
spoken to encourage you to believe us sincere 
in saying so." 

The lady evidently replied and offered her 
opinion on the criticism, for a further letter was 
•ent her from Piccadilly. 

"Madam," it ran: "You speak of the 
exclamatory style as being, you think, 
essentially and naturally feminine. If you 
will look at the works of the writer of * Adam 
Bede J you will see that she, the greatest of 
female writers, manifests nothing of the sort. 
It is simply a quality of" youth, and you by 
undertaking to study will soon tame your 
style. Interjections are commonly a sign of 
raw thought, and of vagrant emotion: a 
literary hysteria to which women may be 
more subject than men ; but they can talk 
in another tongue, let us hope. We are 
anxious that you should not be chagrined by 
any remarks that we Tiave made. There is 
real promise in your work; but remember 
that the best fiction is fruit of a well trained 
mind. If hard study should kill your creative 
effort, it will be no loss to the worldjor to you. 
And if on the contrary, the genius you possess 
shcAild survive the process of mental labour, 
it will be enriched and worthy of a good rank. 
But do not be discouraged by what we say ; 
and do not listen to the encomiums of friends. 
Read the English of the Essayists; read 
de Stendhal (Henry Beyle), in French; Heinrich 
Zchokke, in German (Minor Tales). Learn 
to destroy your literary offspring remorse¬ 
lessly until you produce one that satisfies your 
artistic feeling." 

A year or two later he addressed the same 
lady in the following terms :— 

" The Reader of Miss J.-H.-'s tale 

of * Anwyl Anwyl' presents his compliments 


to her, feeling profoundly guilty—for the 
blame of this long delay rests entirely upon 
him. He put the MS. aside after he h«id read 
it; his intention was to write a long chapter 
on what to write, blot, and avoid; He can 
say in personal extenuation that Miss H. 
could not possibly have made any 4 com¬ 
mercial * use of the tale; and that if she had 
published it, it would have done harm to her 
reputation. 

" The reader is in town on Thursday next, 
and, if it should please Miss H. to listen to 
few of his critical objections to her style 
perhaps he may b£ enabled to do her more 
good in that direction than if he attempted 
to write them down. Therefore, should she 
be willing to call at 193, Piccadilly, on 
Thursday, at four p.m., he will endeavour 
penitently to repair his shameful behaviour.... 

" If Miss H. should prefer to avoid vocal 
criticism it shall be written down, but it will 
possibly not be so effective, and it may seem 
more severe. 

" In making this proposal, the reader has 
taken an unusual course by which he trusts 
to be able to show his desire to expiate his 
previous carelessness." 

A writer for whose work -Mr. Meredith had 
real admiration, but who did not make a promi¬ 
nent name in literature, at any rate as a novelist, 
was Hannah Lynch. In the catalogue in the 
British Museum will be found many titles of 
novels, all of which are probably forgotten by 
now. But the present writer religiously collected 
all she wrote, and found in them those qualities 
Mr. Meredith praised. Most of these, if not all, 
were submitted to the firm, but the only one 
published by it was " Rosni Harvey," in three 
volumes. Mr. Meredith always spoke well of 
her literary ability, but could never be persuaded 
that her books would ever become popular. Of 
" Daughters of Men " he said, " Clever writing. 
But there is not much story, and not enough of 
action in it to carry the reader's interest .... 
By all means encourage the lady. She has real 
powers." On sending the manuscript again 
revised, he could not discover that much had 
been done ; but " impress upon the lady her 
ability is appreciated." Of " Rosni Harvey " 
he said :— 

" The lady has marked ability. 
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There is little incident, redundant dialogue, 
no drama .... though the dialogues seem 
tedious, they are well written. The authoress 
is a lady of power and observation Her 
failure lies in her not sufficiently taxing her^ 
invention. There is not any complexity. 
Consequently .... there is no narration: 
all is evolved by dialogues. ..... Many 
worse vols. of work than * Rosni Harvey ' are 
published. But I am obliged to tell you that 
I do not think it would attract readers/' 

A third novel, " A Prince of the Glades/' he 
described as an " Irish tale .... The writer's 
ability does not seem to me' to show so well in 
this instance. But the task of creating interest’ 
in Fenianism would try the cleverest pen : and 
the hero has Fenian fever. It pains me to say 
that, though she always writes readably, the 
subject and oast of the story are not likely to 
win public attention. Impress upon her that 
you speak as publishers who have to look to 
remuneration for their ventures." 

There is no doubt Miss Lynch was an ex¬ 
tremely accomplished and clever writer who 
never happened to hit upon a theme in fiction 
worthy of her powers. She published other 
books which were well received, notably her 
appreciation of George Meredith, which, perhaps, 
is the best piece of criticism in many ways, as it 
was one of the first, on the novelist; but we 
have reasons for knowing that she felt her 
failure to catch the public ear very keenly indeed. 

Another author for whose work Mr. Meredith 
had a great admiration was Major A. B. Ellis. 
The first book he sent in 1882, entitled “ Isles 
of Indolence," did not meet with approval, but 
subsequently came " The Land of Fetish,” 

" History of the First West Indian Regiment " 
(which had to go back' for the author to carry 
out suggestions made) ; " History of the Gold 
Coast " (" written with his plain but excellent . 
pen. I should be of an opinion that it would 
be a standard history of the Gold Coast and our 
possessions about them. It is the one book on 
the subject") ; and books on " The Ewe," 

" The Tishi," and " The Yoruba-speaking People 
of the West Coast," all of which met with 
his whole-hearted commendation. Major Ellis 
also sent two volumes, entitled respectively 
" South African Sketches " and " West African 
Stories." Of the latter he said : " Good, charged 
with local colour; not attractive to readers of 


romance, but curious, and the author's name as 
an authority with regard to those parts should 
help the book. If accepted, it must be with the 
stipulation that 'Mrs. Fizgibbon ' be omitted. 
It is a sine qua non” If he had only added 
" James Peacock" also, how much better it 
would have been for author and publisher, and 
even for Mr. Meredith, too, for a West African 
trader named x James Pinnock saw himself in 
James Peacock, and brought an action for libel 
against the firm, and Mr. Meredith was called as a 
witness. The trial created a good deal of excite¬ 
ment at the time. The ex-Prime Minister appeared 
for the defendants and Sir Charles Russell (after¬ 
wards Lord Russell) for the plaintiff. Sir Charles 
Russell commenced by asking Mr Meredith if 
he had ever heard of Pinnock. He replied, 
" Not since the days of my youth, when I learnt 
his catechism." Mr. Meredith made a good 
witness, but the case went against the firm. His 
evidence, however, afforded Punch an excellent 
opportunity for a clever parody entitled " By 
George ! " 

Major Ellis, by the way, was a relative of 
Mr. Meredith, but we do not suggest this biased 
his opinion in any way. Indeed, it may be said 
that neither friendship, * animus, nor position 
influenced his judgment in the slightest degree. 

For instance, here is his opinion on a manu¬ 
script sent to him by a friend 

" On reading the MS. I was forced to the 
conclusion that I must not recommend it. 
Believe me, I regretted it; for I admire and 
could love the writer. I say earnestly it will 
be better to put the work by : read, meditate, 
and wait to produce another. She will in 
time do good work, for she has a head and 
that which spins the blood to generous fire. 
But it is not friendly to urge her to publish. 
Moreover, I doubt her getting pay for it ... . 
She is too good to produce the popular rubbish : 
too young to hit higher moods." 

To another friend he writes :— \ 

" Your lexiconizing is clever, and I cannot 
go beyond it. But I would advise you strongly 
to renounce ail classic compounds in a novel. 
They puzzle readers, irritate reviewers. Even 
when they come spontaneously, they, are 
suita le only to certain works of learned 
humorists. I wish success to your novel." 
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The author evidently re-wrote the book, 
hoping to profit by Mr. Meredith’s advice, for 
the following letter to him has been preserved:— 

" Your re-writing improved the book, but 
it could do little for the story, because of an 
inorganic conception. However, the book is 
full of honest good things, full of promise, and 
you have only to work deliberately upon a 
plan coming from heart and brain in nuptial 
union ; you will surely succeed. The matter 
is in you. I like the spirit of your verses, and 
they have a fine ring. Here again I would 
say, tie yourself to some special theme at 
present, and turn to generalizings and adjura¬ 
tions by and by. Preach not yet—I am 
ashamed to find myself doing it.'* 

If only all friends of budding writers were 
always as candid ! 

In the year 1889 a collection of letters of Jane 
Welsh and Thomas Carlyle were submitted by 
a gentleman " acting as trustee for others,** and 
lip doubt was the collection published a few 
years back under the editorship of Sir James 
Crichton-Brpwne. Mr. Meredith's opinion on 
these will read with great interest:— 

" The authenticity will hardly be contested. 
But a proof of genuineness that rests so much 
on a capitulation of domestic trivialities 
is not a recommendation. The first three or 
four letters, those of Jane Welsh as a girl, 
paint her thoroughly in her enthusiasm. 
Further, the touches on this or that young 
man, and other people, show us it is she, and 
have in that their value. Then we come to 
letters at long intervals, of no mark, without 
connection, chiefly, when not entirely, per¬ 
taining to. commissions for the supply of 
household necessities. The account of the 
life at Cheyne Walk is thin by comparison 
with the published letters. 

" I much fear that a chorus of reviewers 
would cause the public to shun this collection. 
The little in them concerning Carlyle .would 
plead but poorly on their behalf. Carlyle's 
own letters are formal, quite in his tone, but 
with nothing of the inner man. 

" I wish I could give a better report. My 
expectations were lively, and I am disap- 
appointed. But if you can just see your way 
to remuneration I shall be glad.'* 

One of the most famous novels of its time was 
# * The Heavenly Twins/* which in the ordinary 
course was submitted to him for his opinion. 
The firm did not publish it for the reasons 
embodied in his report 
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" The author," he said, " is a clever woman, 
and has ideas; for which reason she is ham 
pered at present in the effort, to be a novelist. 
Her characters have ideas, but are not made 
to express them, and are incapable of helping 
the story to move. Such story as there is 
pertains to their individual fortunes. There 
is no main current; Evadne would kill a better 
work with her heaviness. It matters little 
what she does—she has her ideas; the objec¬ 
tion is the tedium in the presentation of her. 
The writer should be advised to put this MS. 
aside until she has got the art of driving a 
story. She has ability enough, and a glimpse 
of humour here and there promises well for 
the future—if only she will practise, without 
thought of publishing until she can narrate 
and sketch credible'human creatures without 
harping on such traits as she gives them.*' 

Nor did John Oliver Hobbes's first book, 
" Some Emotions and a Moral," strike him in 
the same way as it afterwards did the critics: 
" Written with some power to exhibit the 
emotions of the sex—mainly in the form of 
wtiims,*' was all he had to say of it. 

A still more famous book of an earlier period 
also passed through his hands, and was dismissed 
with a " will not do." This was Samuel Butler's 
" Erewhon," and the author has told us in a 
preface to a recent edition of it how he " took 
the book to Messrs. Chapman and Hall on May 
ist, 1871, and on their rejection of it, under th? 
advice of one who has attained the highest rank 
among living writers, I let it sleep till I took it 
to Mr. Trubner early in 1872. As regards its 
rejection by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, I believe 
their reader advised them quite wisely .... 
I hope ; if I had been their reader and the book 
had been submitted to myself, I should have 
advised them to the same effect." 

Mr. Meredith’s interest in all that concerned 
Germany brought his mind to bear minutely on 
a book on Bismarck. Apart from the value of 
the criticism, as such, on the book, it incidentally 
exhibits his knowledge of the subject of the 
manuscript and his times :— 

" The anecdotal Biography of Bismarck 
would be promising if it were rather more put 
into shape. The reader is wearied with the 
gossipy harking forward and back. As there 
is nothing else of the kind at present, it is 
worth while for some trouble to be taken to 
describe the parts currently. First, ~ Bis¬ 
marck’s struggle with the Prussian Chamber 
to get an increase of the array; then the 
Bohemian campaign, rapidly, but in progres¬ 
sion ; then his difficulty with the King, to 
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’ prevent him from taking his conqueror's due 
of Austria—in view of the war with France 
to come* His dealings with Benedetti are 
very interesting. Two pages might be given 
to his management of the Treaty of Nikola- 
berg. Again with Benedetti before the war 
of 1870—I don't know what use has been 
made of the book by Busch, or whether it is 
legally permissible to levy contribution on it. 
Look to that ... If you come to terms with 
the author of the Bismarck, I may be able to 
help with an anecdote or two, for which I can 
vouch." 

Nature books appealed to Mr. Meredith, but 
only if of real distinction. He appreciated 
Charles Dixon's ornithological books up to a 
point, but ultimately complained that he wrote 
too much. He had admiration for the works 
of Robert C. Leslie. " A Sea Painter's Log," 
“ A Water biography," " Old Sea W'ings, Ways, 
and Words," “ The Sea Boat "—all met with 
his full appreciation. " Excellent and pleas¬ 
antly suggestive.you are safe in this 

writer's hands," he wrote of one of them, and of 
another: " I have an esteem for this writer's 
work. The present one has permanent value, 
and is interesting, besides useful, to read by 
yachtsmen and the general public "; and of a 
third he said : “ I find it interesting and readable 
.... Mr. Leslie writes of fresh or salt water 
and of boats in a way to create interest in all 
classes of readers, young or old." 

He delighted in W. H. Hudson's nature books, 
and recommended “ A Naturalist in La Plata " 
as " Excellent, well observed or gathered—• 
instructive " ; of another he wrote : " Instruc¬ 
tive and pleasant to read. There is a taste for 
books of this kind .... the present writer 
has a manner of his own and a known 
name." 

Mr. Hudson—a fact, not generally known, I 
belihve—joined the ranks of the novelists during 
the " three volume " days, and two of his novels 
were submitted to Mr. Meredith, neither of 
which he could recommend, although one, 
which was published by the firm v under a 
pseudonym had " good points—shows an ob¬ 
server of exterior London life. But he is not a 
creator. (The heroine) is a good girl, too good. 
Some scenes of the * tempers ' of women are true 
to life. A long work, with a mass of dialogue, 
little incident." 

The chief character of the other ” ultimately 
appeared in a now popular and clever book of 


the author, at any rate so far as the name is 
concerned and sets one wondering if the books 
are identical. 

And so in the course of his connection with 
the publishers, Mr. Meredith must have read 
hundreds of MSS., good, bad, and indifferent. 
As a rule his reports were short, couched in a 
sentence, laconic, witty, or sarcastic, but always 
clever. 

Here are a few specimens culled at random :— 

Feebler stuff than this might be written, 
but would tax an ape. 

According to the dates given this was done 
in a month. It has no other merit. 

Written in a queer old maundering style, 
poor stuff, respectable in the mouth of one's 
grandmother. He may have something to 
say, but he harps on the platitudes familar to 
the ears of infancy. 

It reads like a boy's nightmare dream and 
written by a boy. 

Dreariness of verse has hardly ever surpassed 
this collection. 

Elaborately done, with index to contents 
of chapters. After going through some and 
running over the others, I found the index to 
be preferable. 

Weak wild stuff. MS. looking as a survival 
of a dozen shipwrecks. 

Anstey might have made the subject amus¬ 
ing. This writer is an elephant. Such themes 
can only be made interesting when they arte 
treated airily. 

This is laughable enough in MS. But in 
print the ridicule would fall upon the put* 
lishers. 

Poor story of the French Terror. Historical 
portraiture befitting the pen of an urchin fifty 
years back. . _ 

Must be accused of every defect that goes 
to make a work of fiction unreadable .... 
it is curs ed,, w ith an itch at times to try the 
rhetorical swell upon the lowest vernacular. 

Would seem to have been written in sighs 
of languor. 

Called “ humorous " by the author. Cock' 
neyish dialogue, gutter English, ill-contrived 
incidents done in daubs, maintain the assertion. 

A tale reading as if told by a romantic 
grandmother of the present generation. 

Absurd in point of style, which is that of a 
child. 

Of a history of Bread he observed : 0 The 
subject could hardly be lively, but the writer 
might have given it more yeast." 
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CHTUNG ! ” said a sergeant, 
gruffly. " Less noise there ! " 
The irregular trench, tra¬ 
versed at short intervals, was 
choked with close-packed men, 
above whose deep - h el meted 
heads a bayonet glinted faintly 
here and there in the twilight. 
The first stars were beginning to appear in 
a night that would be moonless. Non-com¬ 
missioned officers pushed their way through 
the throng, verifying the equipment of their 
men, emphasizing final warnings and instruc¬ 
tions. The men stood in stolid silence, their faces 
haggard and dirty under the deep helmets 
which all but hid them, the faded grey of their 
uniforms yellow with, mud where a sergeant's 
torch flashed on' them for a moment. They 
shivered in the chill of the evening. Some 
coughed nervously. All were obviously tense, 
high-strung. 

Every man in the trench wore the same 
serious, determined expression. The methodi¬ 
cal precision of their movements spoke of 
long habit in the performance of tasks 
whose gravity was capital. Death, in a few 
minutes, would be only warded off by the death 
they dealt; might strike them blindly even 
then, despite their most scientific precaution. 
Vet there was no revolt on the faces of these 
men. They‘ were set in a gloomy fatalism 
that overrode the tremors of the quivering 
body, the fatalism of men inured to the un¬ 
challengeable caprice of the Death that ruled 
their world and lurked, at all times ready to 
swoop, beyond the sandbagged wall. Sooner 
or later, in one of countless ways, it would 
strike. However many perils they had sur¬ 
vived, they were hopeless of any other end. 
A peace rumour had long ceased to be other 
than a subject for savage mockery. The war 
was an eternity that had claimed their temporal 
lives. Yet was the instinct undiminished to 
fight to the last for their continuance. 

There was however a special bitterness in 
their sombre souls as they prepared for the 
night's work. 

" Die so verfluchte A merikaner / " said one 
of them suddenly, in a tone of murderous 
hatred, as he tested the edge of his trench- 
knife against the palm of his hand. " Without 
them-! 

A growl of unanimity went up from the 
close rank between the traverses. 

" Silence there I ” said a sergeant, in 


sharp, low voice.' M You, Muller 1 You’ll have 
a shell into us ! " { 

The man addressed grumbled to himself as 
he put the knife into its sheath, yet fully aware 
of the justice of the inhibition. 

The night was deadly quiet. From these 
American trenches which, after a brief hurricane 
bombardment, they were going to raid, came 
no sound. The slightest noise from them would 
have been significant to their ears, strained 
to a more intense pitch of acuteness than they 
realized. Far back behind them a gun spoke 
with a gruff double report, a shell came whining 
dolorously overhead. The sharp crack of a 
rifle somewhere along the trench was followed 
by the hammer-tap of a machine-gun. These 
sounds left no register on their consciousness; 
they were part.of their habitual environment, 
as normal as the song of birds to the plough¬ 
man. Their attention was focused on those 
silent trenches, masked by the near sandbag 
wall, which they knew awaited them at the 
other side of the desolate, shell-pitted stretch 
beyond the tangled wire—was held in suspense 
for the commencement of that furious bom¬ 
bardment whose cessation would be the signal 
for the plunge. 

A flare went up from somewhere along the 
line, the first of the evening. The enemy's ? 
The signal for the artillery ? They waited, 
holding their breath. The silence continued. 

The officer in charge of the raiding party 
stood, restless and anxious, in the angle of a 
traverse: From time to time he glanced at 
his watch and, as he raised the phosphorescent 
dial close to his face, Muller could see his boyish 
countena nee faintly illumined in the glow. 

Suddenly there was a murmur of voices 
farther along the trench out of sight. A 
runner emerged from it as he squeezed himself 
round the traverse, rushed up to the officer. 

“ Herr Leutnant I Herr Leutnant 1 A mes¬ 
sage—from battalion headquarters I " 

Though spent with what had evidently been 
an effort of speed through the obstructed 
trenches, he saluted as he handed over the 
envelope. 

The lieutenant tore it open, flashed his lamp 
cautiously upon the sheet. Then his head 
jerked up in a wild cry, a laugh that was not 
the laugh of mirth but, apparently, of delirium. 
The men. set their teeth in savage wrath at 
this reckless drawing of the enemy fire. 

" Peace ! " he cried. “ Peace ! All offen¬ 
sive operations are cancelled. It's all over 1 " 
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He laughed boisterously, vacuously, like a 
man whose mind has been overthrown. “ The 
war is over ! Peace is signed I Do you hear ? " 
He yelled it at them as though exasperated 
at their apathy. The rank of men did not 
move; stared at him with the respect the 
German army enforces towards an officer even 
if he is plainly lunatic, The officer pulled 
himself together, reassumed the normal tone 
of curt authority, " Sergeant, the sentries 
will be posted as usual. No man is to be allowed 
out of the trenches. No shot is to be tired 
except under the direct orders of an officer. 
White flags are to be hoisted above the parapet 
at fifty yards interval. White dares will be 
sent up frequently until the enemy lias dis¬ 
played similar flags. The strictest discipline 
will be maintained in your section.' 1 
The sergeant saluted. 
fd Zu Herr Leutnant/* 

The officer hurried round the traverse, dis¬ 
appeared. The sergeant stared after him. 
Then, with a deep breath, he turned to his 
men, 


“ So l ,p he sard, ** Da isi's ! 

They looked at him from their unbroken 
rank in silence. This was incredible—fantastic. 
The end of the war i Like this—without 
warning—at any moment when the attack 
was ready to spring ? The end ? Peace ? 

—Reprieve ? The genuine ring of the curt 
orders compelled a credence refused to the wild 
assertion. 

Mein Gott ! Muller heard the ejaculation 
before he realized it was his own. This vast 
event appalled him. The thing was too big to 
grasp. The others exchanged furtive looks 
under their helmets, each trying to model 
himself on his comrade. They shuffled awk- 
wardlv, fenced sheepishly towards the sergeant, 
at a loss for word or act. Their presence here 
was suddenly bereft of purpose. An epoch of 
timeless age had come to an end. The new had 
not yet begun. 

A ragged cheer at a little distance along the 
trench whither the officer had disappeared " * 
sounded an awakening note of reality. The 
sergeant rose to this historic moment. 
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“ You think you can do as you like now, I 
suppose ! ” he said, with the jeering brutality 
of the petty tyrant. He glared at the patient 
squad as .at so many victims, was about to 
continue when he stopped—cocked his ear. 

Fax back a gun had boomed. They lieard 
the wailing * passage of the shell with a new 
acuteness—a sudden terror, a sickening collapse. 
Not true after all ? A dream ? Madness of 
the Leutnant ? They listened, fixed . in their 
attitudes, in an agony of apprehension—second 
after second. No other detonation followed. 
There was no sound from the eneifiy trenches. 
The silence was unbroken. They did not even 
hear the shell explode. They strained their 
ears. Not a gun spoke in all the wide night. 
They had heard the last shell . The memory of 
its sear across the dark sky was suddenly vivid 
in them with its full significance —the last t 

The man Muller filled his lungs as with a new 
atmosphere. Something seemed to drop away 
from him." The savage who had fingered the 
knife, who had lusted for blood, was suddenly 
foreign to him. He felt bewildered. A vast 
pendulum on which he had been swinging for 
an endless time had suddenly stopped. His 
first sensation was of an immense; a crushing 
fatigue. Sleep—oblivion ; it was an imperative 
need of his bdng. To-morrow he would face 
this overwhelming fact. Sleep—unbroken by 
alarms^-so much- he v grasped ; from this im¬ 
measurable boon that had at last descended 
upon a world'grown sceptic of its appearance. 

It'was not to be. He heard the sergeant 
detailing his men, found himself assigned to 
sentry-duty. The others stumbled off to execute 
their orders, returned With the articles they had 
been told ioJfetcfi. 

Farther along the trench the white lights 
.were already soaring up, amid wild shouts, 
tumultuous cheers. They also cheered—cheered 
like madmen, intoxicated with their own 
clamour, in an overmastering frenzy that gushed 
from the bottom of their souls, their loudest 
vociferation yet inadequate to express this 
vast relief they were now beginning to com¬ 
prehend—as their first flag was planted upon 
the parapet, showing sharply silhouetted above 
their heads iu the brilliance of the first flare. 
Muller caught himself half expecting a rush of 
excited Americans into their trench, cordial 
handshakes, mutual enthusiasm. 

But flare after flare soared into a night that 
echoed no cries but their own. The American 
trenches lay silent out of sight, firing no shot, 
uttering no sound. A regularly spaced row of 
flapping flags now surmounted the parapet, 
were illuminated by incessantly soaring, curving 
flares. The sky was white into the far distance 
on either hand with a radiance of similar origin. 
Still the American trenches gave no sign of life. 
The German soldiers crowded on to the firestep, 
gazed towards them with eager curiosity. A 
row of flags, reflecting whiteness as they fluttered 
in the blanched glare of the falling lights, 
surmounted them also, were the sole evidence 
of occupation. 

Exasperated by this obstinate silence, a 


German soldier seized a megaphone, shouted 
with all his lutigs across to them in English :— * 

" Hi ! You Americans ! It's peace I peace I " 

There was a pause. Then a megaphoned 
reply came booming across: " We know. We 
won't hurt you ! ” 

Baffled by the sarcasm, the German soldiers 
renounced the attempt at conversation, con¬ 
gregated in little groups to excited talk among 
thei&selves. What they were going to do when 
they returned home—it was one theme with 
infinite variations. 

Muller stood at his post, breast-high above 
the parapet, gazing across that strip of ground 
which so long had lain under the ban of terror, 
scarce to be spied into, to be entered only 
furtively by the grace of a precarious darkness, 
death cheated at every moment of sojourn.- 
Though the menace was removed, its^ desolate 
solitude was still sinister. In all the months 
and years of war how many multitudes had 
surged across it, uniformed in the fashion of the 
moment, shouting in the different tongues of 
many lands, their faces contorted with the 
passion and the fear of the death-conflict; how 
many had been annihilated in the spasm of 
their own murderous thrust, how many had 
flung iip their arms in one wild cry upon a woman 
despairfully vivid for them, how many had 
wrestled desperately—body to body—for a 
dear life that was denied; how many had 
lingered, inexorably doomed, through the eterni¬ 
ties of blazing^ sun, of frost-chilled nights, hung 
on the tangled wire whose hold they could not 
loosen, prone in the shell-holes they could not 
scale ! 

It lay now in an uncanny silence after its long 
torment of vicious shell-bursts, of every kind of 
violent detonation, a place of horror abandoned 
to its dead. The last cry had ceased from the 
trenches which enclosed it; the last flare had 
spluttered into darkness. 

Muller shuddered in a sudden, unwontedljr 
acute perception of the dreadful futility of it all. 
Solitary there in the night, he was appalled* with 
the magnitude of the destruction which had been 
wrought. His mind revolted from it. Peace ! 
He breathed a sigh of thankfulness—a thankful¬ 
ness which ignored responsibility and retribution. 
He thought of his own home in the German 
manufacturing town, of the harmless interests 
he had forgotten. An immense longing for 
comradeship welled up in him : a comradeship 
that should know no distinction of race or speech, 
a comradeship that was the full reaction from 
this bitter enmity in which he had lived so long. 
He glanced across to the silent American trenches, 
their regularly-spaced flags darkly silhouetted 
against the luminous blue-black of the horizon, 
and longed for dawn and the human confirmation 
of the pact. 

He had been relieved, had had some two hours 
of sleep when the trench awoke again to life in 
the first grey of the morning. He opened his 
eyes with the haunting consciousness of some 
great happening just over the rim' of memory, 
the vague sense of a destiny recently and 
definitely changed. His partially roused brain 
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could not at first recall the circumstances, was 
baffled by a feeling that he had awakened to 
just such an emotion once before in his life. He 
fixed on that feeling of the past as a clue to 
the present, queried possibilities. The morning 
of an attack ? A cold thrill ran through him, 
his stomach sank, at this only too apt probability. 
Then, in a sudden revulsion, the truth flooded 
in on him. Peace ! Wonderful—miraculous—- 
peace ! A pertinaciously scientific little portion 
of his mind at the same moment identified the 
previous emotion with which he had felt the 
analogy—it had been his wedding-morning. And 
now the two memories coalesced and reinforced 
each other—peace, his wife—home I 

" Mein Gott l " he murmured, staring straight 
Before him without stirring from his niche in 
the parapet of the trench. "Lottchen!—die 
Kinder ! " He stared at his rose-hung house 
that he had left—how many ages ago ?—on 
that hot summer morning, saw Lottchen in tears 
turning away from him, snatching up the 
youngest-born in a passionate gesture of despair, 
as he waved farewell. He. was overwhelmed 
with this incredible certainty that he would 
return to it—to happiness-rpermanently. He 
felt like a man'waiting from a vivid dream of 
the condemned cell,. execution imminent." to 
reassurance of continued life. ■ A great gush, of 
affection for his wife was unsealed in him. He 
yearned out. to her, to the children, to home. 
He visualized his return ; thought, with a little 
glow of vanity, how proud she would be of him 
with his Iron Cross, with his participation in so 
many victories. It was something after all to 
have fought in the war. Now, of course, the 
tiling to do (his mind reverted to the Americans 
in their trenches) was to shake hands, to start 
business again. He did not know the terms of 
peace, but he felt comfortably certain that a 
German who had fought brilliantly against so 
many embattled nations was assured of the 
respectful admiration of the entire world. 

These thoughts were cut short by the clamour 
of voices, the rush of many feet just outside. 
The company was falling in. He rose, stiff with 
rheumatism, from his earthen couch. 

. At first, despite the murmured protests of 
the men, they were not allowed to leave the 
trench. The officers awaited orders. Over the 
parapet they could see groups of slouch-hatted 
Americans interring the dead on their side of 
the No Man’s Land. From the long row of 
eagerly curious-German faces who watched them 
came t a continual shouting of English words 
that elicited no response. .Muller found himself 
searching his memory for scraps of that vocabu¬ 
lary he had learned in a short stay in England, 
years before. * He craved to take part also in 
this demonstration of friendliness, impelled 
perhaps by an obscure desire to' make quite sure 
that this new era of peace applied to him the 
individual, that his personal danger was past. 
He felt jealous of the man on his right who 
insisted on explaining to him that he had lived 
biany years in America, and that he was going 
back to his old friends and business. 

“ Ach, Muller," said the soldier. " America I 
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What is that for a country ? It is a freedom 
you have no idea of. No interfering police. No 
conscription. No crushing taxes. No officers 
treating you like a dog. Nothing to prevent 
you thinking what you like, saying what you 
like, doing what you like—except, of course, 
that you cannot commit crimes as you like. 
Plenty of money. The first year I made-" 

" Ja, weiss schon ," said Muller, curtly. " And 
, you are going back, Kdnnecke ? " 

" Sure thing I " replied his comrade, in Ameri¬ 
can ; then, in German: 11 1 take the first 

steamer back after I am demobilized." 

At that moment an Unteroffizier came along 
and gave permission for the men to leave the 
trench. They also were to bury the dead in 
the neutral ground. The Germans streamed out 
through lanes snipped in the rusty wire, leaving 
their weapons behind them. For the first few 
moments in the open they realized anew that 
impressive, continuing silence of the guns, were 
awed into hushed voices, their movements 
furtive in the strangeness of this unthreatened 
exposure among the shell-holes at which yester¬ 
day they could not have dared a direct glance. 

The Americans continued to work on their 
side of the ground, glancing towards the approach¬ 
ing Germans with a brief laugh and word among 
themselves as they delved among the heaps of 
earth. Koanec ke went straight towards Lhem, 
and Muller felt ihat he could not do # better 
than to attach himself to this; experienced 
ambassador. He wondered what would be that 
first word from their late ^ adversaries which 
with , Teutonic sentimentality, he felt would 
typify the resumption, of international relations. 
A compliment on their military prowess ? He 
prepared himself for a cqurteous reception of 
this most probable salutation, .* framed for 
utterance an elegant phrase of reciprocal esteem. 

Kdnnecke headed directly towards,a tall non¬ 
commissioned officer who stood superintending 
the excavation of a long grave. MOiler followed 
close behind his comrade. * . 

" Howdy, sergeant I " • said Kdnnecke, con¬ 
fidently, in his best American accent. " Guess 
you’ll be glad to get quit of this undertaking 
business ? ” 

The American favoured him with just the 
smallest fraction of a glance under his eyelid. 
" No," he replied, coolly, " I’d bury quite a lot 
more of you." 

The German was disconcerted by the level, 
unemotional tone of the snub. Nevertheless he 
grinned in a fashion meant to be ingratiating. 
Muller’s high anticipation sank. After his 
imagined heroics this matter-of-fact reception 
was humiliating. He resented this cool barri— 
of reserve, was exasperated into a blind desi 
to penetrate it. At the back of his mind w 
the explanation that the American was too dr 
to appreciate the wonderful qualities of t 
German soldier. Kdnnecke spoke again befc 
he could finish liis slow preparation of a fittin 
phrase. 

" Reckon you'll be sure glad to get back t 
the old States," he ventured, renewing h 

grin. " This is no country for a white ms 
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—say now.' He glanced over the desolation 
of the No Man's Land. • 

The American also glanced over his environ¬ 
ment. 

" That’s so," he agreed. 

" I’m going back myself," pursued Konnecke. 
" First steamer that leaves Hamburg'—back 
to my store in Cincinnati. I'm going right 
back to God's own country—a sure-enough 
American citizen first thing you know." 

The Ajnerican turned slowly on his heel 
and faced the grinning German. He surveyed 
him deliberately from head to foot. Konnecke 
waited complacently through the pause, as 
though expecting a pat on the back. 

" You're some optimist! " said the American, 
grimly. With an abrupt movement he seized 
Konnecke by the shoulder, spun him rour»d 
so that he looked down the dreary vista between 
the trenches. The battle-lines in this area 
had met in a village, but of that village there 
was nothing^more than a few heaps of pulver¬ 
ized brick scarcely to be remarked on the nakei 
desolation of the ridge. " See here ! " cqn- 
tinued the American, with a sudden viciousness 
in his tone, pointing to that obliterated village. 
" That's you / I guess the States can get on 
very well without you." 

He released his grasp so brusquely, that 
Konnecke, dazed by this sudden hostility, 
stumbled and all but fell. The American 
strode off. Muller looked after him for a 
moment, then, on a sudden impulse to put 
himself right with the world—personified at 
this instant by the American non-commis¬ 
sioned officer—followed him and overtook him. 
His virtuous indignation was a stimulus to his 
remembrance of the English tongue. 

"Stop, sergeant," he cried. The American 
swung round, disdainfully awaited what he had 
to say. Muller had his first sentence glib. 
" You are not just to us," he said. " Germany 
fought to defend herself against a ring of jealous 
enemies. We did not start it. Has not our 
Kaiser said it always ? But our victories—- 

surely they entitle us to—to-" he faltered, 

trying to think of the English for " our place 
in the sun." 

The grey eyes of the American abashed him 
with their steady scrutiny. 

** You've hit it, Mister Boche," he said, 
deliberately. " It's just them victories. This 


world ain't safe with a crowd in it that makes 
so darned sure of victories as you do. We've 
quit fighting. But I guess if you're calculating 
on shaking hands and kissing all round, you're 
in error. No, sir—the best thing you can do 
is to beat it to a quiet corner and sit there, and 
maybe in- about a hundred years folk'll have 
forgotten about your dirty spies and all your 
mean underhand ways. Maybe folk’ll forget 
about the women and children and old men 
you shot. Maybe folk'll forget about the 
wounded men you drowned, the villages and 
^owng. that ain't no more now than a bit of 
hell on earth. Maybe folk'll forget about 
Belgium and the Lusitania and all the rest. 
Maybe some day folk'll be able to think of a 
Vol t lvl-15. 
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Boche without turning sick. But that ain't 
now—and America has got no use for a crowd 
like you. We just want to forget you. And 
I guess your other Europeans feel the same 
way about it." 

He spat, as though in disgust at having been 
betrayed into such loquacity, turned once 
more on his heel and strode off. 

Muller stood watching him like a man half- 
stunned. On this first wonderful morning 
every incident was pregnant with significance, 
and this sentence of banishment, though it 
came but from the mouth of a non-commis¬ 
sioned officer of their late enemies, was 
delivered with such reasoned deliberation, such 
calm superiority, as to impress him vividly. 
He felt suddenly homeless, friendless in a hostile 
world. He tried to banish the uncomfortable 
feeling. They —all the other millions qn this 
planet—could not possibly decree an effective 
ostracism of the entire German people ! The 
idea was absurd. He looked towards the crowd 
of his comrades insinuating themselves per¬ 
tinaciously among the tail, soft-hatted Americans, 
and marked with resentment the contemptuous 
downward glance upon the round cap of the 
bullet-headed, under-sized figure no longer lurking 
behind his machine-gun in an entrenchment. He 
thought of the splendid fellows who had marched 
to war with him in the early days, was impelled 
to cry out in protest that these Germans were not 
typical, that the manhood of Germany was dead 
upon its battlefields. The behaviour of these 
degenerates filled him with bitter anger. Accept¬ 
ing no rebuff, making the most of the monosyllabic 
replies they received, they ventured to laugh, 
to become loquacious, determined to extort 
friendliness even though servility were the 
price of it. " No use for a crowd like you l " 
the phrase haunted him with its terrible accent 
of sincerity. After all the sacrifices—all the 
blood and tears—this ! Hatred he could have 
accepted with pride, would have been a tribute 
—but this disdain that denied even contact I 
A cold fear invaded him. 

Georg Muller leaned back in the corner of 
a first-class railway carriage. He was in civi¬ 
lian clothes—the same suit in which he had 
reported himself to the depot on the first 
morning of mobilization, years back. To-day 
he wore them again for the first time. The 
last demonstration of the wonderful military 
machine of which for so long lie had formed 
part was to hand him back, neatly ticketed, 
that once familiar suit of clothes which now 
looked so strange. It hung loosely upon him ; 
was no longer fashionable. But he wore it 
with a sense of luxury. This qivilian attire # 
was the outward and visible sign of his emanci¬ 
pation from the servitude which had crushed 
his individuality so long. He felt like a 
prisoner released from jail, returned to the 
world of the living, where his personal inclina¬ 
tion once more had scope. A new life was 
beginning for him, a life that had been in sus¬ 
pense from that wonderful evening in the trenches 
when, all unexpectedly, the end had come. 
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Loaning back, with closed eyes, he recapitu¬ 
lated the event—slurring over the episode 
of the American sergeant's rebuff which per¬ 
sisted, not to be abolished, in his memory — 
tasting once more the joy of marching away 
for ever from that ghastly battlefield- -angry 
once again at the suddenly hostile attitude of 
the French population in their concentration 
area ; it had been impossible to purchase any 


of the ordinary dainties of life, and a strict 
order had enforced the utmost correctness of 
demeanour towards these surly hosts no longer 
constrained to courtesy—thrilling once more 
with the jubilant enthusiasm of the train-load 
of soldiers returning to the Fatherland —hitter 
at the long administrative delays which had 
adjourned their final demobilization. But now 
it was all over, lie was himself once more— 
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no longer a mere number in field-grey, but a 
husband and father hurrying back to his wife 
and children. 

Once more he was to take up the task of 
earning a livelihood for them. This thought 
appeared suddenly at the tail of his idle reverie 
as it had recurred again and again in every 
quiet moment since the first morning of peace.' 
Work and earn ! It was a necessity that would 
bear no postponement. His little capital had 
almost all been spent in keeping his family 
alive during the famine prices of the years of 
war. He would have to start afresh. Once 
more, as he had done' a do?en times already 
on the journey, he drew from his pocket a letter 
from the director of the factory where he had 
been works manager. 

” Dear Mfiller,” it ran, " I much regret that I 
cannot give you an idea of when we shall re¬ 
open. We find it absolutely impossible to 
procure raw material, and even if we could get 
it our foreign agents inform us that it is hopeless 
to expect to trade until the prejudice against 
us is abated. It is a terrible situation. The 
working classes here are almost desperate. You 
may rest assured that at the first opportunity 
we shall again avail ourselves of your services 

_«i 

Muller re-read the letter, though long ere this 
he could have repeated it word for word. But 
in the uncertainty of his prospects his mind 
derived a gloomy satisfaction from this definite 
negative. What could he do ? Emigrate to 
America ? He remembered the American ser¬ 
geant's words, the cold aloofness of the American 
troops, and rejected the idea. The situation 
was serious. He counted over his slender 
resources with a feeling of regret that he had 
ceded to the extravagant impulse to take a 
first-class ticket; He had not been able to 
resist the fascination—after all these years of 
cattle-trucks and third-class carriages—of travel¬ 
ling first-class as of old. It had seemed to him 
the re-establishment of his identity. 

He put away the letter, picked up a news¬ 
paper. The first heading to catch his eye was 
" The Raw-Materials Crisis,” in fat Gothic type. 
The article dealt at length and plaintively with 
the terrible disadvantage of German industry 
in its contest with competitors who, during the 
war, had seized the principal sources of raw 
materials throughout the world. An adjacent 
column described another crisis : ” The Crisis 
in Shipping,” and bewailed the fact that it was 
impossible to find cargo-space for the millions 
of tons of ready-manufactured goods which 
Germany had waiting for export. It showed 
statistically the immense diminution of the 
volume of the world's shipping since August, 
19 14 . 

” They can thank their damned U-boats for 
that,” commented Muller with a curiously 
impersonal bitterness. He dissociated himself 
completely from those governing classes over 
whom he had no control, was rancorously hostile. 

The train stopped at an important station. 
He left his hat on his seat to mark his pro¬ 
prietorship and went out into the corridor. A 
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minute later he turned to see an imposing 
Oberst in full uniform, accompanied by a silk* 
hatted, frock-coated civilian—obviously a func¬ 
tionary of some sort—entering his compartment. 
Through the window he saw the colonel unbuckle 
his sword and throw it on the rack and then 
coolly remove the hat from the seat, preparatory 
to sitting in the corner. In a moment he had 
rtf-entered the compartment. 

” Pardon, Herr Oberst,” he said, politely, ” but 
that seat is occupied.” 

The colonel glared at him. 

” Sit somewhere else I ” he replied, harshly, 
and prepared to take possession. 

' A blind fury surged up in the ex-soldier, the 
accumulated fury of countless brutalities hitherto 
unresented. He sprang at the officer, gripped 
his wrist' in a hand of steel, and flung him 
violently out of the seat. # 

” I do not choose to,” he said. His eyes met 
the colonel's in a glare of cold hatred that was 
almost insane in its sudden vehemence. 

With a wild %oath the officer leaped for his 
sword. He found himself once more powerless 
in an inexorable grip, forced down to a seat. 
Almost speechless with rage he noted the close- 
cropped head of his adversary, recognized him 
for a demobilized soldier. 

” Choose ! ” he cried. ” You think you can 
do as you like now, I suppose !—I'll teach you 1 
Dog 1 ” 

Muller smiled grimly at this plagiarism of his 
sergeant's historic remark, this naive avowal of 
the standpoint of the ruling caste. With a new¬ 
found dignity he resumed his own seat. He felt 
ctfriously elated, as though he had burst some 
secret chain about his life, the elation of the 
suddenly-inspired pagan who has overthrown 
his gods. 9 The colonel continued to glare at 
him malevolently, muttering to himself the 
while. Muller ignored him. The train had 
started. The next stop was his destination, 
would end the episode. 

The colonel commenced a conversation with 
his civilian companion, and almost immediately 
the name of his native town awakened the ex¬ 
soldier's attention. Hidden behind his news¬ 
paper, he listened with a growing interest that 
speedily became acute. Apparently there was 
grave industrial trouble—wilful damage to 
shops and factories—mobs clamouring for work 
and food—rioting. He deduced that the civilian 
was a Government commissioner, the Oberst a 
newly-appointed military commandant of the 
area ; both on a mission to suppress the trouble. 
With increasing alarm he heard them mention 
various localities that had been sacked. Thank 
God ! his own house was in a suburb of the town. 
In all probability Lottchen and the children 
would not be molested. He let his mind dwell 
on the dear ones he had not seen for so many 
months. Another half an hour and he would 
be clasping them to his breast. 

He looked out of the window and watched 
with impatience the countryside that seemed to 
roll back so slowly, pivoting on distant trees 
and churches. Here and there were factories 
in a cluster. He noted that no smoke came 
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from any of their chimneys. A few miserable* 
looking women were working in the fields, but 
generally the view was deserted. This emptiness 
of the landscape impressed him unpleasantly; 
the entire countryside seemed to be under a ban. 
His mind reverted to a clumsy schoolboy 
visualization of an Interdict; came back from 
it to the present. If the rest of the world had 
excommunicated the German—as it seemed— 
they would soon be fighting murderously among 
themselves for the means of existence, like 
marooned criminals on a desert island! He 
revolted from the prospect. He was utterly 
weary of strife. Peace—peace ! He craved for 
it with all his soul. The war was a nightmare 
he wanted only to forget. 

The train pulled up at his destination, stopped. 
He noticed an unusually large group of policemen 
on the platform as he descended from his com¬ 
partment. A moment later he heard the voice 
of'the Oberst behind him, shouting to attract 
attention. Involuntarily he glanced round, saw 
himself pointed at by the officer. 

." Arrest that man! ” cried the colonel. 
u Insult to the uniform I ” 

A policeman clutched at him. Muller flung 
him off in a wild, reckless revolt. He would not 
be stayed thus on the threshold of his home. 
He found himself fighting furiously with a group. 
Overpowered, he sank under a stunning blow 
from a sheathed sword. 

Three policemen dragged him to his feet, 
haled him along the platform in the wake of the 
colonel and his civilian companion. He saw the 
local chief of police salute the Oberst, go with 
him through the exit, followed by a posse of his 
men. In the firm grasp of his captors, he also 
was hurried ofi the platform, through the lofty 
hall beyond. 

As they emerged from the station into the 
Bahnhof-Platz the roar of an angry mob smote 
them like a squall. Beyond a clear space close 
at hand, where stood a couple of motor-cars, 
was a dense mass of people, who howled and 
shouted as they waved a forest of fists above 
their heads. Police, on foot and mounted, kept 
them back from the station-exit by desperate 
efforts that had constantly to be renewed. 

" Brot l Brot ! ’* came one insistent cry from 
the mob, dominating the chaos of vituperations, 
of senseless cat-calls, of vile words that were 
the simplest expression of bitter hatred. They 
surged forward again and again in tumultuous 
rushes, stemmed at last by the vigorously 
struggling police, only to break loose elsewhere. 

The Oberst put his monocle into his eye, 
stared upon the mob with cool contempt. A 
shower of stones hurtled past him. shattered 
the station windows at his back. He turned to 
the chief of police. 

41 The town is under martial law ! 99 he said. 
11 Charge those dogs for me ! Mounted men ! 

The chief of police blew a shrill blast upon 
his whistle. A troop of mounted policemen 
trotted up, formed their ranks in the open space. 
Other mounted men joined them from the fringe 
of the crowd. The chief of police gave his orders. 
There was a flash of swords drawn from the 


scabbard, a curt command above the uproar. 
The troop put spurs to their horses. For a 
second the only souncl was the clattering of 
hoofs upon the pavement, and then, in one 
simultaneous outcry, an awful tumult of angry 
oaths, of panic-stricken shrieks, of screams of 
pain echoed from the houses of the square. 
Muller gazed, fascinated with horror, at the 
terrorized crowd of men and women who fled 
blindly to escape the plunging horses, the swords 
that rose and fell. A lane was left open behind 
the charging troop—a lane strewn with prone 
bodies of men and women who endeavoured to 
raise themselves upon an arm and sank ere they 
could crawl away. 

The colonel smiled grimly. 

14 So ! 99 he said. r ‘ That is the way to pacify 
them, Herr Bruckmann.*' 

The civilian functionary had turned white. 
He endeavoured to smile back, achieved only* 
a grimace. The colonel did not wait for his 
reply. He went towards his motor-car, stopped 
with his foot upon the running-board. 

“ Bring that man along to the Rathaus ! ” he 
said to the policemen, pointing to Muller. Then 
to the civilian he added : “ We will establish a 
court-martial there immediately ! " 

He disappeared into the car, followed by his 
companion. A moment later it was speeding 
along the track of the charging police, passed 
out of sight into the street beyond. 

Several other policemen reinforced the group 
which held the ex-soldier, and in a compact 
body they set off across the square. The tide 
of the mob had now flowed back into it. The 
terror of the flashing swords, no longer im¬ 
mediately before their eyes, they returned, 
infuriated by the violence which a moment ago 
had struck panic to their souls, a savage lust 
for vengeance blinding them to all else. Howling 
for blood, hurling stones, striking with sticks, 
griping with clawlike hands, they surged around 
the little escort which fought its way forward 
step by step. * 

In the narrow street at the end of the square 
the police could make no further progress. 
Two of them held firmly on to Muller, half-dazed 
by his treatment, but, like a caged wild animal, 
ready to spring for liberty at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. The group reeled against one another 
in the rushes of the mob, struck out right and 
left with their sheathed swords, dealing blows 
that felled at each stroke. Still they could not 
advance. 

4 4 A prisoner ! Rescue I Rescue ! 99 howled 
the mob. 

There was an answering shout from the 
upper windows of an adjacent house. Muller 
looked up to it. Men were flinging out furniture 
into the street below. He could just see the 
facia of the building above the heads of the 
crowd. It was a baker's shop that had been 
plundered. The dwelling house was now being 
put to the sack. One of the pillagers had found 
a rifle. He appeared now at the window, his 
face grinning triumph as he shouted a warning. 
The crowd fell back from the close-beset escort 
in sudden TJtft sergeant in charge 
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whipped oat an automatic pistol, shouted an 
order to his men to draw theirs, just as the 
shot cracked from the window. He fell in a 
heap. For a fraction of a second Muller felt 
his captors* grasp relax as they felt for their 
weapons. With a violent effort he sent both 
sprawling, snatched at the pistol of the dead 
man, sprang into the crowd. 

A fusillade of shots came from the group of 
policemen, evoking another outburst of shrieks 
and cries from the mob surging back away from 
them. The police were now isolated in a stretch 
of empty street. They charged forward with 
drawn swords, pistols ready. With the unthink¬ 
ing instinct of the battle-trained soldie , Muller 
flung himself into the shelter of a chance door¬ 
way, fired rapidly, with practised aim, at the 
charging group. From the window above 
the rifle cracked repeatedly. From the mob 
came the quick reports of other firearms. For 
one minute more there was an empty space 
about the savagely-retaliating policemen, and 
then the tumult closed, raging, over the bodies 
of the stricken men. 

From that point Muller lived the unreal lifi 
of a fantastic nightmare where one wild incident 
blurred into the next. He found himself 
borne shoulder-high along the street by the 
mob, acclaimed as leader by the latest of their 
impetuous whims. A hundred wild figures 
clamoured around him for the orders he gave 
swiftly, as by instinct. He forgot his home, 
his children. He was exhilarated with the sense 
of authority, uttered his commands with the 
sureness of a bom leader who had suddenly 
found his opportunity. The passion of the 
crowd, in fierce revolt against all that had 
hitherto coerced their lives, was a white-hot 
flame in his, so recently outraged soul. A 
quenchless hatred for that upper race which 
had squandered millions of lives as a vain fee 
for their ambitions, and succeeded only in 
rendering the German an outcast, dominated 
him like a mania. All that misery and suffering 
they had inflicted should now recoil upon those 
who gave the order—the great caste of 
Government officials and army officers. An 
end of it—an end of it; the words beat in his 
brain like an echo of the phrase he had shouted 
he knew no longer when. Their power must 
end here and now. The people—he and his 
like—had submitted long enough. The in¬ 
stincts of an ancestor who had fought behind 
the barricades of 1848 asserted themselves 
in him as his own as he led his howling, shrieking 
mob along the shuttered street towards the 
Kathaus. 

In the open space before the building a 
company of infantry was forming to its front. 

A section of machine-gunners were rapidly 
assembling their weapons. Muller took in 
the situation at a glance. Another minute 
and the crowd would be exterminated. The 
revolt crushed at the outset. 

He ran towards the infantry, crying :— 

" KametacUn f Kameraden ! Don't shoot ! 
Don’t shoot 1 I am a soldier like yourselves ! 

A comrade 1 ” 


There was hesitation, doubt, among the men 
forming into line. 

“ Present ! " shouted the officer, with a 
curse. The rifles rose irregularly to the hori¬ 
zontal. The machine-gunners were not quite 
ready. The officer opened his mouth for the 
final order. Muller shot him dead. 

A moment later the infantry and the machine- 
gunners were overborne by the crowd which 
vociferously fraternized with them, cheered 
them, kissed them, shook hands with them, 
bewildered them in a clamour of male and 
female voices. 

There was a crashing detonation from the 
other side of the square. Another company 
had formed line, had fired a volley indiscri¬ 
minately into soldiers and civilians. A howl 
of rage overpowered v the death-shriek of the 
victims. The soldiers who had fraternized 
flung themselves prone and opened a rapid 
fire upon their erstwhile comrades in arms ; 
civilians and ex-soldiers formed the firing-line 
with them, snatching up the weapons of the 
dead. Machine-guns opened from both sides. 
The battle commenced. 

Gradually the rioters and their scanty auxil¬ 
iaries were forced back out of the open space. 
Muller found himself appealed to for orders by 
leaders of other sections of the mob as well as 
by his own immediate following. He gave them 
with quick decision. Machine-guns to the roofs 
of the houses. Snipers to the windows. The 
fusillade swelled in intensity with each moment 
as more and more of the mob procured weapons. 

Still the Government forces held the open 
space in front of the Rathaus. Over the 
barricade wdiich now closed the entrance to the 
street, Muller glanced cautiously at the line of 
prone soldiers who fired rapidly, ten bullets 
against one, at their concealed foes. He noted 
pieces of paper whirling across the ground in a 
high wind from right to left of the line and had 
a sudden inspiration. 

“ Fire the houses on the side of the square I " 
he critfd. 

A noisy crowd of men and women dasheJl off 
by back streets to execute the order. A few 
minutes later dense volumes of smoke were 
rolling across the square, blinding the aim of the 
defending soldiers. He ■ saw them rise and 
retreat, misty figures in the smother of fumes, 
rose to shout his own men forward. Something 
struck him violently in the chest. 

He awoke from vague dreams of suffering to 
find himself stretched across a dead body. 
Bewildered, he gazed around him. It was 
twilight. Ruddy reflections flickered on the 
gaunt skeletons of gutted houses, from the 
foundations of which smoke still welled in 
volumes. In his immediate neighbourhood all 
was deathly quiet, but from somewhere in the 
distance came rapid rifle-shots. He recognized 
his environment. 

“ These cursed Belgians !" he said, to himself. 

" That's another town fired to teach them a 
lesson ! I hope they shot the mayor." 

The illusion was complete. Waking from the 
coma of his death-wound, he was back again in 
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THEY SURGED AROUND TH1I LITTLE ESCORT WHICH FOUGHT ITS WAY FORWARD STEF BY STEP. 


the wild days of 1914 ; the familiar gutted town, 
the row- of huddled bodies of women and civilians 
at the foot of the shot-whitened wall near the 
broken barricade, were unmistakable. He 
realized suddenly that he was wounded, en¬ 
deavoured to rise in an effort to find his company 
or an ambulance. His failure brought the 


truth home to him in a thrill of horror* He 
dapped his hand to his chest. 

" Mein Gott ! " he murmured, despairing]5 F , 
as he sank back, " and the Hauptmann said that 

peace was certain in a few days I " 

As his eyes closed he wondered whether the 
twilight was of evening or of dawn* 
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On Record 

Wilson Macnaipl 
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APTAIN ROLAND of th6 Royal 
Army Medical Corps placed the 
big wax cylinder he held in his 
hands very carefully on the 
revolving drum of the phono¬ 
graph in his ertamining-roora 
and then set the apparatus in 
motion. The apparatus was a 
good one, the best that money could buy, for 
Captain Roland was a rich man, and it ran noise¬ 
lessly with the measured swiftness pf well-cut 
gear wheels. As sdon as the apparatus had begun 
to revolve, Captain Roland turned to the patient 
who was seated in his room aijd ordered him to 
say '* A B C " as loud as he could. The man 
made a very curious grimace; and then a 
whisper that was soft and toneless came from 
his lips. 

" Just lie on the couch," said Captain Roland, 
" and make yourself comfortable." 

The man did as he was told and Captain Roland 
covered him with a blanket. The man seemed 
utterly listless and his face was as vacant as the 
face of an imbecile child ; it had none of the 
cunning of those who lose their reason in adult 
life. He closed his eyes at once, and then 
Captain Roland took up a position at the top of 
the couch and made some suggestion to the 
patient in a quiet steady voice. Captain Roland 
suggested that the patient was very tired, that 
he was going to sleep, that his eyes were moist 
and his limbs warm. Gradually a pink flush 
deepened in the patient's cheeks and he slept 
peacefully; in his sleep he seemed to have lost 
the vacant look that he had while waking. 
Captain Roland watched him for a few moments 
and then he asked, in commanding tones :— 

“ You hear me ? '* 

The patient replied that he heard quite 
distinctly. Captain Roland then said that the 
patient was now able to speak and that all his 
loss of voice was only imaginary. He said it 
as a judge speaks of the excuses advanced by a 
convicted criminal. And the patient agreed that 
it was just as he said. The patient spoke in a 
good loud voice. Captain Roland then ordered 
the patient to repeat the alphabet and the multi¬ 
plication table and " God save the King," and 
the patient repeated them all quite well. 
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" Now you may wake up/* said Captain 
Roland. And he stopped the apparatus. 

When the patient woke up he was dumb again. 
Captain Roland told him to sit down on the chair, 
and then he explained that only a minute before 
he had spoken easily in loud tones. The man's 
face showed sheer incredulity at this and he even 
smiled, because the idea amused him. He had 
been dumb for six months Captain Roland 
pointed to the phonograph and said that he would 
prove to the patient that everything he had told 
him was true. He took the wax drum off the 
receiving machine and put it on to another 
machine, and he set the second machine going so 
that all that had been said in the room was 
repeated down to the very sounds of Captain 
Roland's boots on the wood floor. 

The patient listened to the machine at first 
with a look of amusement on his face, but that 
soon faded away when he got interested in the 
business. When the phonograph repeated the 
suggestions Captain Roland had made about 
feeling tired and drowsy, the patient got a queer 
rapt look in his eyes as though ‘the suggestions 
were affecting him again. Captain Roland did 
not want that, so he recalled the man by telling 
him to listen very carefully to what followed ; at 
the sound of his voice the man started just as a 
man starts from sleep 

Then the phonograph repeated Captain 
Roland’s question as to whether the patient 
had heard him, and answered the question in 
good ringing tones that made the patient gasp 
audibly. The patient gasped'again when his voice 
was heard speaking to Captain Roland about the 
nature of his complaint, and this time he grasped 
his knees with his hands and rubbed them 
backwards and forwards in quick movements as 
though he were ill at ease. Captain Roland 
watched him closely. The patient’s voice 
began to say the alphabet in ringing tones. 
Suddenly the patient jumped up from his chair ; 
his hands clutched at his thrqat. He began to 
utter loud sounds that were inarticulate. Then 
his voice seemed to break. 

" Oh, Great Scot," he cried. 

Captain Roland said: "You can speak 
now ? " . 

“ Yes, sir," said the patient. 
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'SUDDENLY THE PATIENT JUMPED UP FROM HIS CHAIR ; HIS HANDS CLUTCHED AT HIS THROAT. 


Naturally enough, the news of Captain Roland's 
method of dealing with dumb shell shock car.es 
spread and people came to find out about it and 
ask for instruction. That was all very well. But 
some of the people who came wanted more than 
instruction, as this story will show. One of those 
who came wanting more than instruction was Sir 
Ebenezer Vase. 

Sir Ebenezer Vase was a doctor who had pro¬ 
cured a very great reputation. In what manner 
he had procured it was not dearly known, though 
there were several explanations. Sir Ebenezer's 
friends said that his success was due to his bril¬ 
liant pioneer work upon nervous diseases ; his 
enemies said that it was due to a different cause 
altogether. The general opinion of men who were 
neither friends nor enemies was that scientifically 
Si** Ebenezer did not count. But then who had 


ever known a “ bedside baronet ” who did count- 
scientifically ? 

S.r Ebenezer was one of those men who have a 
conspicuously long nose. The length of his nose 
gave him a cunning appearance which was in¬ 
creased by the smallness of his forehead. He 
had small eyes, too, of the twinkling kind, and 
large, restless hands. A peculiar habit 
snorting at frequent intervals added, in 
opinion of many, to the impression of saga 
conveyed by him. It was a fact that no pat 
who visited his consulting-room in Harley S' 
had ever been known to forget to leave his tl 
guinea fee. 

When Sir Ebenezer came to see Cap 
Roland's invention, Captain Roland, who k 
his visitor by name and reputation only, bega 
cherish all kinds of glad hopes. Captain Rc* 
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was nobody in particular and it was, therefore, 
a high honour that a great leader of the profession 
should take an Interest in his work. Captain 
. Roland received Sir Ebenezer with gratitude and 
explained to him everything about the invention. 
He even demonstrated a case. Jie had made 
ready to demonstrate a second cask, and had his 
beautiful noiseless apparatus running for the 
purpose when Sir Ebenezer, who had listened in 
majestic silence, held up his hand. Sir Ebenezer 
had seen and heard enough. So Captain Roland 
sent the patient, who had just come into the 
room, away again and prepared to listen to what 
Sir Ebenezer had to say. 

Sir Ebenezer’s speech, delivered in his big, 
booming voice, was after this fashion: "'You,, 
my dear Roland, are a young man with 
your way to make in the world ; I think that 
without undue boastfulness I may say that my 
way has been made. You have achieved, 
single-handed, an important discovery on behalf 
of the dumb soldier, but it will be difficult for 
you to. present your discovery to the world with¬ 
out help. I mean that the fact of your youth 
and inexperience may prejudice your chances 
of obtaining a good hearing. It would be a 
thousand pities if your remarkable work did not 
secure the meed of attention due to it. I pro¬ 
pose, therefore, if it is agreeable to you, that I 
shall associate myself with you in order to secure 
your rights. I will act as your scientific sponsor, 
nothing more, - The work is yours ; the credit 
of the work bekfngs to you alone." 

At the conclusion of this speech Sir Ebenezer 
blew his nose. His face wore a look* of great 
benevolence, a look characterized by some of . 
his~acquaintances as a "three-guinea sniper." 
No fox settling down to the discussion of a 
fat duck could have looked more benevolent. 
Captain Roland experienced what he after¬ 
wards, in humility, described as the " feeling of 
a made man." Captain Roland said that he was 
deeply indebted to Sir Ebenezer and that he 
accepted the offer in the spirit in which it was 
made. He added that he was not a good writer 
and had been looking forward with anxiety to 
the preparation of a paper on his work. Sir 
Ebenezer at once eased his mind by offering to 
write the paper for him, and thereupon Captain 
Roland entrusted all his notes and case records 
to the care of his new friend. 

Captain Roland did not hear from Sir Ebenezer 
immediately, but this circumstance aroused no 
apprehensions in his mind, because Sir Ebenezer 
had returned to London from France. At the 
end of a month, however, the prolonged silence 
began to disturb him a little, and he made up his 
mind to write a very polite letter to the great 
man suggesting that the time for action was - 
ripe. 

He had just come to this decision when his 
orderly entered the room with his mail. There 
were a couple of letters from home ^nd there 
was his copy of the Neurologist. He read his 
letters and then sat down to study the journal. He 
opened it listlessly enough, but as soon as he read 
the Contents Table his listlessness disappeared. 
He shouted in his surpnse and anger. One of 
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the items in the Contents Table of the Neurolo¬ 
gist was " Phonographic Treatment of Mutism 
due to Shell Shock, by Sir Ebenezer Vase." The 
name of Captain Roland did not appear at all 
in this article. At the end of the article was an 
announcement that Sir Ebenezer'would lecture 
on the subject before the Royal Association of 
Medicine. . 

Captain Roland had all the faults of his 
enthusiastic nature ; he was' easily downcast 
and depresSible. The. theft of his discovery- 
by Sir Ebenezer depressed him so much that for 
a whole day he went about his work' without 
being able to think clearly or decide what to do. 
On the second day he sat down in his room and 
thought the matter out. He realized during this 
process that he hadn't* a scrap of evidence to 
show it was his work and not Sir‘Ebenezer’s 
work, except the reeords themselves—and after 
ail anybody might have records. At the very 
best he could only claim to have discovered the 
same thing as Sir Ebenezer had discovered 
and at the same time. And Sir Ebenezer's 
reputation would silence even that claim. 

He rose up from these reflections and looked 
dismally at his beautiful machine. He took up 
one of the records in his hands and examined it 
with listless eyes. What hours of labour he had 
bestowed upon this work ! Almost automatically 
he slipped the record on the machine and set it 
going. His own voice came to him, clear and 
strong. . . . And then another voice came 

to him, saying: " You, my dear Roland , are a 
young man with your way to make in the world ; I 
think that without undue boastfulness . . . ." 

Captain Roland shouted again as he had 
shouted when he read of Sir Ebenezer's treachery. 
And he also thanked God that he had forgotten 
to stop the recording disc while Sir Ebenezer was 
speaking to him. 

After that Captain Roland's face had a queer, 
quiet look that surprised even himself. He did 
not seem to be able to change that look ; he dis¬ 
covered that there were things in his character 
he had not guessed at. He packed the record 
away very carefully in much cotton-wool, and then 
he went to his O.C. and asked for four days* leave 
of absence to attend the meeting* of the Royal 
Association of Medicine in London at which Sir 
Ebenezer was going to lecture on Mutism. His 
O.C. said that there would be no difficulty at all f 
about leave of absence. 

Captain Roland reached London the night 
before the lecture and he had a good long sleep 
after his journey. He arrived at the Royal 
Association of Medicine a little before the time of 
the meeting and he brought a la^rge. wooden box 
in the taxi with him. The Secretary of the 
Association, who was a friend of Captain Roland's, 
expressed surprise at the appearance of the box, 
and Captain Roland said that his surprise would 
be greater still when he discovered what the box 
contained. He opened the box and showed the 
Secretary his beautiful bright phonograph. The 
Secretary said : " But, my dear man, that is 
Sir Ebenezer's wheeze. He's scooped you on 
that." 

" Has he ? " said Captain Roland, with such a 
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lavage snap of the jaw that the Scoretary looked 
at him in some apprehension. 

Sir Ebenezer had a huge phonograph to illus¬ 
trate liis lecture and a whole row of wax cylinders 
which he had got together for the occasion. He 
had picked up Captain Roland's method won¬ 
derfully successfully* _ He delivered his lecture 
in his big, booming voice that was so effective 
as a means of silencing opposition ; and his 
audience, which was very large and very distin¬ 
guished and very bald-headed, was quite carried 
away. * 

When Sir Ebenezer sat down, some dis¬ 
creet applause was heard like the sounds of 
approval which occur now and then on great 
occasions in Nonconformist churches. The Chair^ 
man, who was also a distinguished bedside 
baronet* cleaned his throat emphatically to 
announce that he w T as going to speak. He had 

just begun, In my clinical experience-" 

when Captain Roland, armed with his box, pushed 


HIS OWN VOICE CAME TO HIM, CLEAR AND STRONG- 

ANOTHER VOICE*" 


up the steps on to the platform and dumped his 
box down on the demonstration table. Captain 
Roland said r ‘ f I must ask you to defer your 
speech, Mr. Chairman/ 1 

The audience was much too startled to protest, 
and also, perhaps, too dignified. The Chairman, 
too, seemed frightened out of his wits ; he sat 
down at once. Captain Roland fixed his gaze 
upon Sir Ebenezer, who was sitting beside the 
Chairman on the platform, and asked in a loud 
voice if Sir Ebenezer pretended that the method 
of treatment he had spoken of as Ins own was 
really Ins own. 

“ Certainly/ 1 said Sir Ebenezer. with great 
serenity, " I think that was understood to be 
my meaning/' 

Captain Roland bowed. 1 le asked the audience 

to note what Sir Ebenezer had said. Then he 
declared that he, not Sir Ebenezer* was the dis¬ 
coverer of the treatment. He made the assertion 
calmly. Sir Ebenezer lay back in his chair and 
yawned a little behind his hand. The audience 
yawned, too, though some members of it seemed 
sorry for Captain Roland* 

M 1 have iny records here with me, '* said Captain 
Roland* and Sir Ebenezer yawned a little more. 

The Chairman, who had recovered his wits/ 

cleared his throat. He was goiitg to put an end 

to the trouble* But 
just then Captain 
Roland's phonograph 
bcgaii.to work and 
C a p t ad n Roland's 
own voice was heard 
saying : '* 1 am very 
pleased to meet you. 
Sir Ebenezer/' Sir 
Ebenezer did not 
yawn any more. 

Captain Roland 
stood back from the 
phonograph so that 
he could watch Sir 
Ebenezer more 
closely. Nor did he 
turn to kxik at the 
audience when Sir 
E be n c z er's great 
booming voice was 
saying :— 

" You have achieved w 
single-handed, an im¬ 
portant discovery on 
behalf of the dumb 
soldier > but it will 
he difficult for you 
to present your dis¬ 
covery to the world 
without help * 

I propose f therefore, 
if it is agreeable to 
you p that I shall 
associate myself with 
you in order to 
secure * , 

At this point, how- 
, * AND then ever, the colour of 
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4t SIR EBENEZER HAD RISEN TO HIS FEET, ‘ l DENY THAT THAT IS MY VOICE." ” 


caused Captain Roland to stop the phonograph 
suddenly. Sir Ebenezer had risen to his feet* 
He said 

“ I deny that that is my voice/* 

Sir Ebenezer moved along the platform like 


a blind man and went out by the platform door. 
After the door shut the hall was quite silent. 
At last the Chairman cleared his throat feebly. 
He said that this meeting of the Royal Associa¬ 
tion of Medicine now stood adjourned* 
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PERPLEXITIES. 


By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 


423 .—ECONOMY IN STRING. 

Owing to the scarcity of string a lady found herself 
in this dilemma* In making up a parcel for her son, 
a prisoner in Germany, she was limited to using 12£L 

of String, exclusive of 
knots, which passed 
round the parcel once 
lengthways and twice 
round its girth, as 
shown in the illus¬ 
tration. What was the largest rectangular parcel lhat 
she could make up, subject to these conditions ? 

433.—MISSING WORDS, 

A correspondent sends me a quatrain, to which 
f add a couplet to bring in an additional word, as 
follows s*— 

Through ,.,*.* of the sea the tide is making ; 

Peaceful and.. is the summer night; 

But . . * , , * to a voice the stillness breaking: 

-l * # * # . . brave boys* Your country bids you 
fight" 

Better the gold of just and valiant strife 
Than the mere . . * . . . of a selfish life. 

The five missing words contain the same six letters 
differently arranged. 


434.—THE 

SIX 

NOUGHTS* 

A 

B 

C 

in 

ni 

100 

333 

33.3 

* 000 

555 

500 

005 

777 

077 

007 

999 

090 

999 

2 775 

tin 

ini 


Write down the little addition sum, A, which adds 
up 3775. Now substitute six noughts for six of the 
figures so that the sum shall be hit. It will be seen 
that in the case B five noughts have been substituted 
and in case € nine noughts. But the puzzle is to do 
it with six noughts. 

’ 425-—OLD THREE^MOVER. 

The modem three- 
move chess problem has 
been brought to a high 
state of perfection, 
having regard to such 
qualities as variety, 
economy of force, and 
difficulty, but it is re* 
freshing to go back 
sometimes to simple 
specimens of the old 
school. The example I 
give, from an unknown 
author, certainly has 
la 1 lie variety (that is, 
few variations) and is 
not difficult, but there is an economy of force and a 
pleasing strategy4 How is White to mate Black in 
three moves? 

426,—THE PRINTERS PROBLEM. 

A PRINTER bad an order for ten thousand bill forms 
per month, but each month the name of the particular 



WH I T t_ 

While maid in three moves. 



month had to be altered ; that is, he printed ten 
thousand H JANUARY/' ten thousand “ FEB* 
RUAKY," ten thousand “MARCH/ 1 etc,, but as the 
particular types with which these words were to be 
printed had to be specially obtained and were expensive, 
he only purchased just enough movable types to enable 
him, by interchanging them, to print the whole of the 
months of the year. How many separate types did 
he purchase ? Of course, the words were printed 
throughout in capital letters, as shown. 


Solutions to Last Month s Puzzles. 

418,—THE ALIEN BOMB-DODGERS. 

The total number of persons must clearly be a 
multiple of 3, say 45, 48, 51, or 54, If it is smaller 
than 45, some of the rooms must be unoccupied, and 
if larger than 54, some rooms must ccntain more than 
three persons* Therefore, as there was a difference 


3 

1 

2 

1 1 

H 

1 

3 

I 

3 


1)1 F|<M>r 


2 

3 

i 

3 

WM 

P# 

2 

2 

2 

3 


3 

2! 

2 

i 

nt 

1 

3 

i 

2 

FI 

tMjr 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Wk 

W* 

2 

1 

3 

2 


2 

1 

3 

1 

In 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 ^ 



1 

3 

2 

3 


3 

2 

2 

2 


!■». Fl<Mlrr 


l»«,d FI Cot. 


^.Roir 


of nine between the two numbers, we must take the 
extremes, 45 and ^4. They can be arranged in many 
different ways. I give one solution. In both arrange¬ 
ments there is thfr same number of persons on every 
floor, and, if ^e superimpose the three floors, there 
are nineteen persons on every side of the house. 


419.—WORD CHAINS. 

This is my way of converting ARMY into NAVY 
under the conditions :— t 

A R M YT H l JSERSE ALTGOLL AN A VY, 

All the eleven words will be found in NuttalTs 
Dictionary. 11 Olla ” is a mixture and 14 Lana n is 
a wood exported from Dcmerara* I cannot say that 
a shorter chain may not be found. 

420.—THE FOUR FOURS. 

HERE is one way of expressing 89* \h + 4 - 

*4 

I think the smallest whole number that cannot he 
solved under the conditions as to signs laid down is 11 

421-—FIND THE WORD. 

The word is ARE, a monosyllable that has three 
syllables when wc add one letter and make it AREA. 
Ill is word was printed just above in the example of 
** Word Chains, and it was while writing it that I 
remembered this little peculiarity that I had come 
across when recently turning over the pages of the 
M Ladies* Diary" for 1818—hist a century ago* 
IDE—IDEA and SMILE—SIMILE are two other 
cases. 
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BLACKIE'S 
LITTLE 
PAL. 


Illustrated by 

W. H. D. Koerner. 


By 

JACK 

BOYLE. 




HE room was faintly illumined 
by the .intermittent flame of a 
wood-fire slowly dying on the 
hearth of an open grate. The 
house was silent, dark, seem¬ 
ingly deserted. Outside the 
dripping fog clung to everything 
in heavy, impenetrable folds that 
isolated the residence from its neighbours as 
though it stood alone in an otherwise empty 
world. 

Inside the handsomely-furnished dining-room, 
^rnd opposite the fire which now and then leaped 
tip and cast his shadow in grotesque shapes 
against the ceiling, stood a man intently study¬ 
ing the panelled walls—a man with a white 
!iandkerchief masking his face and a coat that 
sagged under the weight of the revolver slung 
ready for instant use beneath one of its lapels. 

The man was Blackic, a Raffles among crooks, 
who li% h ed by pitting skill and daring against the 
best safeguards a property-loving world has 
devised for its own protect ion, and risking liberty 
and life on the issue of the game. Concealed 
behind the oaken panels he inspected so pains¬ 
takingly was a safe in which lay the Wilmerding 
jewels—a famous collection. Black! e was there 
to make them his own. 

He ran acutely sensitive fingers—sandpapered 
until tile blood showed redly below the skin — 
■over the woodwork, seeking the hidden spring 
he knew was there—for an incautious servant's 

Vol. Ivi + —16* 


remark had travelled up through the under¬ 
world until it reached Rlackie, the one in a 
thousand expert enough to use it. Quickly his 
questing fingers located the key panel, and the 
door rolled noiselessly back* disclosing a steel 
strong-box, 

*' All, neatly arranged ! JP murmured the safe- 
breaker in an inaudible and satisfied whisper as 
he stooped and gently turned the combination- 
knob. It revolved without perceptible sound, 
but science is an impartial ally—the ally of able 
crooks as well as of those who war upon them. 
Blackie laid a tiny metal disc against the com¬ 
bination, Wires led from it to a transmitter he 
hooked over his ear. Then he turned the dial- 
knob again slowly and with infinite care. The 
auction bulb within the transmitter—science's 
newest device for magnifying otherwise imper¬ 
ceptible sound—carried to his ear plainly the 
faint click of the tumblers within as the dial 
crossed the numbers of the combination that 
guarded the jewels. One by one he memorized 
them, slowly but surely reading the combination 
that, once Ms, would enable him to open the 
safe, take the gems, re lock the strong-box, and 
depart without leaving behind the slightest out¬ 
ward evidence that robbery had been done. The 
burglar smiled contentedly as he worked. 
Already he reckoned the Wilmerding collection 
of jewels as his own. 

A faint sound from behind caught Ms ear. 
He straightened quickiy, dropped the audion 
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bulb into his pocket, and slid the panel noiselessly 
back into place. 

” A step on the stair A " he whispered, in 
sudden alarm. f< And I was sure the house was 
empty except for the two servants asleep below- 
stairs—I counted them out one by one ; and 
yet there's someone coming down from above. 
Coming down slowly, stealthily, too ! "—as he 
heard a second cautious step. " Too bad ! In 
another five minutes I should have been gone." 

He drew his mask higher over his face and 
stepped backward into the shadow of the drapery 
before the window he had prepared for a quick 
exit in an emergency. Then he waited, listening 
with every' sense alert, every muscle rigid. 

Again he heard the step, now' close to the 
doorway. Then in the dim firelight a small 
tousled head appeared—the head of a little child 
who stood irresolute outside the room, gazing 
fearfully at the dark shadows within. 

The boy—a mere baby of four—hesitated on 
the threshold of the dark room, evidently trying 
to summon courage to enter. The safe-breaker 
from his refuge saw and read a conflict between 
fear and determination in the wide eyes of the 
little intruder. For a full minute the child hung 
back ; then suddenly with a low cry, half fearful, 
half courageous, he ran across the room to the 
window and tumbled straight into the arms of 
the safe-breaker, of whose presence he had no 
inkling. 

Blackie, fearing an outcry, spoke quickly, 
soothingly, but the boy neither screamed nor 
cried. He stared wonderingly for a moment 
into the kind eyes that looked down into his, 
and then, with a faint sigh of relief, involuntarily 
nestled closer in the protecting arms that held 
him—a lonely, frightened child finding comfort 
and consolation in the unexpected solace of 
human companionship. 

” Who are you ? " lisped the little fellow, 
smiling confidingly up into Blackie's perplexed 
face. Then, with suddenly increased interest: 
“ You aren't Santy, are you ? No, you aren't 
Santy, 'cause that on your face is a hank}', not a 
beard." He had reached up and given the 
partially disarranged handkerchief mask a gentle, 
inquiring tug. 

Blackie smiled back at him. 

" No, I'm not Santa Claus to-night, little 
man," he said. " Who are you ? " 

I'm Martin Wilmerding, Junior, and I'm 
four years old," the boy said, proudly. 

" You are ! Well, well ! And where is vour 
mamma and your papa ? " 

" Papa’s gone away, mamma says, and 
mamma’s gone to a party : and when mamma 
was gone, then nursey went out too, and said 
she’d spank me if I told. John and Emily are 
downstairs sleeping, and I woke up and it was 
dark, and I was afraid—a little ’’ 

" So they've all traipsed off and left you 
alone for me to entertain, have they ! " said 
Blackie, his eyes narrowing grimly as under¬ 
standing of the situation came to him. " But 
what were you coming downstairs for ? Looking 
for mamjma ? " 

" Oh, no—mamma won't come for ever and 


ever so long. I was all alone and afraid, and 1 
came down for Rex.” 

" Rex—who is he ? ” asked Blackie, quickly. 

” He's my doggie, my woolly doggie. See. 
here he is." 

The boy squirmed out of Blackie's arms, and 
pattered on bare feet to the window-seat, where 
he resurrected Rex from beneath a cushion. 
Then he hurried back to Blackie, and climbed 
to his lap with the toy dog clasped in his arms. 

" Rex sleeps upstairs with me," the child 
informed his new-found friend. " But to-night 
nursey forgot him, and I waked up and remem¬ 
bered where he was, and it was so dark and I 
wanted him so bad, so I came downstairs for 
him. I ain’t afraid when I have Rex, 'cause I 
can hold him close and talk to him, and then 
we bofe go to sleep. See, isn't he a dear little 
doggie ? " 

Unconsciously Blackie's arms tightened around 
the soft little body nestling contentedly against 
his breast. 

" You poor, abandoned little kiddie ! ” he said, 
softly. " You poor little orphan ! You're a 
little man, too. for it took real nerve to come 
down here after your pal Rex—far more nerv e 
than I had to use to get in here." 

” I like you. You're nice man," said the boy 
with childishly intuitive understanding that the 
man in whose arms he lay was a friend. 

Blackie looked at his burden in pnzzled in¬ 
decision. He hadn't the heart to desert his 
new-found pal, and yet he was a safe-breaker in 
a strange house, with each passing minute 
doubling his risk. Even the sound of their 
voices, low-pitched though they were, was an 
imminent danger. The boy, quiet and content, 
cuddled dose to him, hugging his precions 
woolly dog. 

" Hadn't you better run back to bed. Martin ? " 
said Blackie, gently, at last. " Nursey will be 
back soon, and she'll be cross if she finds you 
down here." 

The child clutched the arms that sheltered 
him. 

" Y-e-s." he admitted, slowly. Then wist¬ 
fully : " It's awful dark and quiet upstairs. If 
you come up and tuck me and Rex in bed. we II 
be good and go right to sleep. Please.” 

" Of course. I will," said the safe-cracker, a 
bit huskily. " I'd do it if the whole house were 
full of coppers." 

He rose with the boy still in his arras. 

" You must show me the way, Martin.” he 
said. ” And we mustn't make any noise and 
wake John and Emily. Now we'll go." 

Thev climbed the dark stairway together, and. 
the child directing, came to the open door of a 
big deserted nursery. A little empty bed revealed 
the refuge from which Martin Wilmerding. Jnr.. 
had begun his perilous adventure in search of 
Rex and companionship. Blackie laid the bov 
down and covered him as gently as a mother 
might have done. 

" Good night, little pal,” he said. ” I'm glad 
I happened to be here to-night." 

The boy clutched his hand. 

" Please stay ind hofd my hand." he pleaded. 
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" I’m going right to sleep if you will. Please, 
'cause it’s awful dark." 

Blackie sat on the edge of the bed and took 
a tiny hand in his. The boy, with a sigh of perfect 
contentment, nestled snugly in his downy com¬ 
forts. 

" Good night," he said, drowsily. 

" Good night, little pal," answered Blackie. 
Silence descended over the nursery as Blackie, 
with aching throat, waited hand-in-hand with 
the little Wilmerding heir, who was learning too 
soon that life’s problems must be mastered alone 
and unaided. 

Five minutes passed, and Blackie, looking 
down, saw the boy was fast asleep with baby 
lips parted in a peaceful smile, and Rex’s fuzzy 
head tightly clasped to his breast. The safe- 
breaker gently withdrew his hand and smoothed 
the covers. 

“ Poor little chap I " he said. " Everything 
in the world that doesn’t count, and only one 
real friend—Rex. Poor, lonely little chap ! " 

The safe-breaker crept noiselessly down the 
stairs to the room that contained the purpose 
of his visrt. The firfe had died to a few glowing- 
embers. Again he rolled back the panelled door 
and exposed the safe. Again he adjusted the 
audion bulb and began anew the task of decipher¬ 
ing the combination. And again, with his work 
but half finished, there came a startling inter¬ 
ruption—a short and a long blast from a motor- 
horn that sounded from somewhere out in the 
fog. 

" Mary’s signal I Someone's coming," he 
reflected, disgustedly. Quickly he drew a damp 
cloth from his pocket and mopped the door of 
the safe and the woodwork to destroy the possi¬ 
bility of tell-tale finger-prints, then once more 
closed the panel. He drew back into the com¬ 
paratively safe shelter of the window-hangings, 
and waited. 

" I’m going to have those jewels to-night if I 
have to stay here till morning," he murmured, 
resolutely, " I wonder who this can be ? The 
nurse who slipped out on her own business and 
left that poor little kid alone, I suppose." 

The faint purr of a motor stopping before the 
house reached his ears. 

" That doesn't sound like a nurse to me," he 
thought. " If it’s the mother of that boy, she'll 
be in here, likely enough, with all the lights on 
in a minute. Well, anyway, we’ll wait and see 
what happens. The window’s ready for a quick 
get-away, and all the coppers in town couldn't 
get me once I'm outside in this fog, with Mary 
and the machine ready. We haven’t lost yet." 

The whirl of the motor died, and voices sounded 
outside as steps ascended from the street. 

" Two are coming—a man and a woman," 
murmured Blackie. " Matters are growing 
interesting." 

The outer door opened and closed softly. In 
the darkness the safe-cracker " sensed " two 
dim forms in the doorway; then an electric 
button clicked, and the room was flooded with 
light. Blackie saw a brilliantly handsome 
woman, cloaked and in evening dress, and an 
equally handsome man similarly garbed. The 


woman let her wrap slip to the floor as she 
turned to her companion. 

" What is it, Don ? " she asked, apprehensively. 
" What is troubling you so ? Tell me." 

" The same thing that always troubles me," 
he answered, stepping towards her and taking 
her hands in his. " My love for you, Marian 1 " 

The man drew her closer to him gently, but 
irresistibly, and his arm dropped to her slender 
waist. 

" Your own heart tells you all that is in mine 
—it must," he added quickly. " Marian, dear, 
this torture must end to-night." 

For a second, with his arm around her, she 
swayed toward him. Then slowly she released 
herself and drew away. 

" Don’t, Don, please ! " she begged, tremu¬ 
lously. " You know we agreed not to discuss 
things that—that can’t be remedied. Is this all 
you had to tell me ? Is this why you have 
brought me home now from the dance where 
at least we might have forgotten and been happy 
for an hour ? " 

Her face, as she looked up at him, was a 
strangely mingled contradiction. There was 
reproach in her voice ; there were tenderness 
and regret in her eyes, but behind them lay an 
instinctive womanly shrinking from something 
to be feared. 

"Yes," her companion said, studying her 
face. " that is what I have come to tell you 
to-night; first that I love you ; then that I am 
going away. Marian, I sail for Honolulu to¬ 
morrow morning on the Manchuria ." 

" Oh, no, no ! " the woman cried, springing 
to his side and catching his arm in a movement 
imploringly detaining. " Oh, Don, you wouldn’t! 
You couldn't 1 Tell me it isn’t so. You say 
y OU —you—care ; and yet you would leave me 
to face an empty life here—alone—in this house." 

To Blackie, watching from within the window- 
embrasure, the sweeping gesture of hate that 
accompanied her final word was as revealing as 
a diary. It seemed to picture the luxurious home 
as a prison in which love and a woman’s illusions 
had slowly stifled and died. It seemed the signed 
confession of an unhappy and embittered wife. 
And also, in its resentful recklessness, the gesture 
explained the man she called " Don "—the man 
who now gently drew her into his arms and tilted 
her head till she faced him squarely. 

"It is true that I am leaving on the Man¬ 
churia” he said. " but it is not true that I am 
leaving you. Because ’’—as she stared up at 
him in breathless wonder—“ Marian, dear, you 
are going with me." 

A slowly rising flush coloured her white cheeks, 
and for just a second her eyes answered the fire 
and tenderness in his. Then she laid trembling 
hands against his breast, and slowly pushed him 
away as she bowed her head. 

" It can’t be, Don," she said, speaking so low 
the man stooped to hear her. " What you ask 
is impossible. I can never do that—never." 

" And why not ? " he answered. " Is it because 
of what our friends here will say ? That for 
them and their gossip 1 "—snapping his fingers. 
" For a week idle to:]gv<5S will buzz over teacups 
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* $ THEN SHE LAID TREMBLING HANDS AGAINST HIS BREAST, AND SLOWLY PUSHED HIM AWAY 

AS SHE BOWED HER HEAD." 





and glasses, Well, let them. You and I will 
not be there to hear. We shall be together far 
out on the Pacific under a warm sun and a b ue 
sky, with heartache for ever dead and buried 
beyond the horizon, and a lifetime of perfect 


happiness rising before us as you see the islands 
rise out of the sea. Hawaii is a beautiful land, 
dearest—a land that has no yesterdays. Are we 
to miss a?, that arr^ir us there, all that makes 
life worth riving, because we fear chattering 
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tongues two thousand miles behind us ? No! Dear 
one, we must both sail on the Manchuria.** 

He stopped, seeking a glimpse of her averted 
face. 

“ Why must you go ? " she asked, her head 
still bowed. 

" There is serious labour trouble on the sugar 
plantation. Michaels cabled me this afternoon. 
It is absolutely imperative for me to return at 
once, and the Manchuria to-morrow morning is 
the only steamer this month. I have taken 
passage, and I can't—I won't—leave you behind. 
Will you go, Marian ? " 

Slowly she shook her head. 

M This, then, is the end, Don," she said. " You 
know I can't go, and you know, too "—her 
voice now wag bitterly resentful—" that life 
will be a hideously empty thing to me after the 
Manchuria sails in the morning. But I can't 
go. I am tied here with bonds that can't be 
broken—by me." 

M Do you mean that, Marian"? " 

She hesitated, and brushed a hand quickly 
across her eyes—then nodded silently. 

" If you do," he continued, betraying the 
bitterness of his disappointment, " it proves 
one of two things. Either you are a coward, 
afraid to risk a momentary sacrifice to buy a 
lifetime of happiness, or deep in your haart you 
still love your husband. Which is it ? Do you 
care for Wilmerding ? Has my love been no 
more than a toy to amuse you in idle hours ? " 

" How can you ask that, Don ? " she answered, 
quickly. " You know it hasn't; and as for my 

husband-" She stopped and stood staring 

down into the fire, her face altering with each 
of many swiftly changing emotions. 

At last she looked up and into the eyes of the 
man beside her. 

“ I did love Martin Wilmerding once," she 
said. " Sometimes I have thought that if the 
past two years could be blotted out—forgotten 
—I might love him again even yet; but now, 
to-day, to-night, I do not love him. That is my 
answer, Don Lavalle. . To-night I do not love 
him." 

" How long has it been since you thought you 
might care for him again ? " Lavalle demanded, 
jealously. 

" Since you came into my life and taught me 
to care for you." 

He stooped over her eagerly. 

" You tell me that, and expect me to leave 
you here I " he whispered. " Never ! In say¬ 
ing you love me, you have decided. Come 
Marian, come.” 

For a second their eyes met. His were eager, 
ardent, passionately tender. To a woman grown 
reckless through neglect, they pleaded his cause 
better than words. She crouched by the vanish¬ 
ing fire, weighing her problem. Behind her, 
Lavalle, intuitively avoiding speech, awaited her 
verdict. From his hiding-place Blackie watched, 
forgetful for the moment of why he was there. 

Minutes passed—minutes in which Marian 
Wilmerding, choosing her future at diverging 
crossroads, relived her life. 

The years behind her flitted one by one through 


her mind—years she saw as a nightmare of 
steadily growing disillusionment. She had loved 
big, handsome, debonair Martin Wilmerding 
when they were married. As a suitor he had 
stood out alone among the many men who had 
asked her hand. They had been very happy at 
first, were still happy when their boy was bom. 
When and how had the present gulf between 
them grown ? Memory told her. It had begun 
when she found the romance-haloed suitor she 
had married slowly altering into a husband 
who regarded her love as an irrevocably given 
possession requiring neither attention nor the 
refreshing nourishment of tender response. 
Time widened the breach. She had been morose, 
petulant; he had not understood, and had 
withdrawn more and more into a cycle of interests 
in which she had no share. She, hiding her 
wound, retaliated by plunging into the feverish 
gaiety of ultra-smart society. For many months 
they had lived as strangers, never meeting except 
occasionally at dinner. 

And now she was facing the inevitable result 
—listening to the plea of a man for whom she 
had confessed her love, urging her to leave home 
and husband. What was the answer ? 

Her throat tightened in an aching pain as her 
eye fell on the thin gold band that encircled a 
slender finger. Martin Wilmerding had stooped 
to kiss that hand and ring on the day it first was 
placed there. 

” Dear little wife," he had said, " that ring 
is the symbol of a bond that never will be broken 
by me. Throughout all the years before us, 
whenever I see it, this hour will return, bringing 
back all the love and devotion that is in my 
heart now." 

Recollection of the long-forgotten words swept 
her with a sudden revulsion of feeling, and she 
sprang to her feet. In that instant she realized 
for the first time why she had come to love Don 
Lavalle. It was because in his fresh, ardent, 
impulsive devotion he was so like the Martin 
Wilmerding who had kissed her hand and ring 
•with a vow of lifetime fealty that had left her 
clinging to him in tearful ecstasy. 

" Don," she said, " if you really love me, go— 
now, now." 

Lavalle's arms, eagerly outstretched toward 
her, dropped to his side. It was not the answer 
he had awaited so confidently. A vague resent¬ 
ment against her tinged his disappointment with 
new bitterness. 

" That is final, is it, Marian ? " he asked. 

" Yes, yes. Don't make it harder for me. 
Please go," she cried, almost hysterically. 

He slipped into his overcoat. 

" Perhaps you will tell me why," he suggested, 
with increasing asperity. 

" Because of the boy and this," the woman 
said, brokenly, laying a finger on her wedding- 
ring. 

" Nonsense," he cried, angrily. " What tie 
does that ring represent that Martin Wilmerding 
has not violated a hundred times ? You have 
been faithful to it, we know, even though you 
admit you care for me. But has he ? I have 
not the pleasure of yc>ur husband's acquaintance, 
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but no man ever neglected a wife like you as 
outrageously as he has done without a reason/' 

" Go, please, quickly/' she pleaded, shivering, 

** I will," he said, instinctively avoiding the 
blunder of combating her decision with argument. 

He caught her in his arms and, stooping 
quickly, kissed her on the lips. She reeled away 
from him, sobbing. 

<f Our first and last kiss. Good-bye, Marian/ 1 
he said, gently, and left the room. 

She followed, clutching at the walls for sup¬ 
port as she watched him from the doorway. 
He adjusted his muffler and caught up his hat 
without a backward glance, and she pressed her 
two hands to her lips to choke back a cry + Then, 
as he opened the outer door, the crushing misery 
of her loneliness swept over her, overpowering 
self-restraint and resolution. 

" Don, oh, Don ! " she pleaded, stumbling 
towards him with outstretched arms. 

In a second he was at her side, and she was 
crying against his breast. 

-< I can't let you go/ J she sobbed* ” I tried, but 
I can't. Take me, Don, I will do as you wish.” 

From his hiding-place Blackie saw them re¬ 
enter the room. The woman stopped by the 
fireplace, drew off her wedding-ring, and after 
holding it a second between shaking fingers* 
dropped it into the ashes. 

” Dead and gone ! M she said. ” Dead as the 
love of the man who put it on my finger.” 

44 My ring will replace it,” said Lavalle* 
tenderly, but w r ith triumph in his eyes. ” Wib 
merding will want a divorce. He shall have it* 
and then you'll wear the wedding-ring of the 
man who loves you and whom you love—the 
only ring in the world that should never be 
broken.” 

-< Don, promise me that you will never leave 
me alone,” she pleaded, falteringly* ” I don't 
want a chance to think, to reflect, to regret. I 
only want to be w'ith you—and forget everything 
else in the world. Promise me.” 

" Love like mine knows no such word as 
separation,” he answered. ,r From this hour 
we will never be apart. Don't fear regrets, 
Marian. There will be none/' 

" My boy,” she suggested, ,f he will go with 
us* Poor little Martin J I wouldn’t leave him 
behind fatherless and motherless.” 

“ Of course, not,” he agreed, " And now' you 
must get a few necessaries together quickly— 
just the things you will require on the steamer. 
You can get all you need when we reach Honolulu, 
but there is no time for anything now, for in 
the circumstances it is best that we go aboard 
the steamer l>cforc morning. Can you be ready 
in an hour ? ” 

" In an hour ! ” she cried, in surprise. 44 Yes* 
I can* but—but—how can we go aboard the 
steamer to-night ? We can't, Don. Your pas ;agc 
is booked, bi]t not mine.” 

” My passage is booked for Don Lavalle and 
wife,” he informed her, smilingly. 

She turned away her head to hide the flush 
that coloured her face* 

” You were so sure as that ! ” she murmured, 
with a strangely new sense of disappointment. 


" Yes,” Lavalle answered* "for I knevr love 
like mine could not fail to win yours. Will you 
pack a single trunk while 1 run back to my 
hotel and get my own things together ? 1 can 
be back in an hour or less. Will you be ready ? ” 

" Yes, I will be ready,” she promised* wearily, 
” 1 will only take a few' things. I want nothing 
that my—husband ever gave me. I shall only 
take a few of my own things and the jewels in 
the safe that were in mother's collection. They 
are my own, and they're very valuable, Don. 
It wilt not be safe to risk packing them in my 
baggage. 1TI get them now and give them to 
you to keep until we can leave them in the 
purser's safe to-morrow. Be very careful of 
them* Don. They couldn't be replaced for a 
fortune,” 

Blackie saw her hurry to the wall—saw the 
sliding door roll back ; with a quickly indrawn 
breath he watched the woman fumble nervously 
with the combinationniiah The safe-door swung 
open, and she rapidly sorted out a half-dozen 
jewel-cases and reclosed the safe. 

44 Here they are, Don/' she said, handing 
the gems to Lavalle. ” I have taken only those 
that came from my own people. And now you 
must leave me* I must pack, and I can't call 
the servants in these circumstances. I must 
get the boy up and ready ; and also ”—she 
hesitated a second, and then added—*“ I must 
write a note to Mr. Wi liner ding telling him what 
I have done and why* 11 

” Don't mail it until wc are at the dock/* 
warned the man, ” Where is he—at his club or 
out of town ? ” 

" He's at the Del Monte Hatch near Monterey 
—or was,” she answered. ” The letter won’* 
reach him till to-moiTovr night." 

” And to-morrow night we shall be far out of 
sight of land, ' Lavalle cried. " That is as it 
should be, I am glad I never met him, for now 
I need never do so.” 

He stuffed the jewel-cases into his overcoat* 

" I'll be back in my car in an hour/' he 
warned. ” Hurry, Marian, my love* Each 
minute until I am with you again will be a day*” 

He caught up his hat and ran down the steps to 
the street, where his car stood at the kerbstone* 

As the door closed behind him, Marian Wib 
merding sank into a chair and clutched her 
throat to stifle choking sobs. Intuitive womanly 
fear of what she was to do paralyzed her. For 
many minutes she lay shaking convulsively as 
she tried to overcome the dread that chilled her 
heart. Then the dismal atmosphere of the 
masterless home began to oppress her witl 
sense of wretched loneliness. 

She rose, and with hard, reckless eyes shin 
hotly from behind w'et lashes, she ran upst j 
to pack, as she had promised. 

As Donald lavalle threw' open the door of 
empty car, a man who had slipped behind h 
round the corner of the Wilmerding resid* 
stepped to his side. 

"I'm sompjfto hare to trouble you for 
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The triumphant smile on Lavalle's face faded, 
and he shrank back in speechless consternation. 

0 Your wife's jewels ! ” he ejaculated, trying 
to recover from the shock of the utterly un¬ 
expected interruption. 11 You are-” 

" Yes, I am Martin Wilmerding; and the 
happy chance that brought me home to-night 
also gave me the pleasure of listening from the 
window-seat of the dining-room to your interesting 
ttte-d-tete with my wife." 

A revolver flashed into Blackie's hand and was 
jabbed sharply into Lavalle's ribs. 

"Give me Marian's jewels,” the pseudo¬ 
husband cried. " Hand them over before I blow 
your heart out. That's what I ought to do—and 
I may, anyway.” 

Lavalle handed over the cases that contained 
the Wilmerding collection of gems. 

" Now,” continued his captor, ” I want a 
word with you.” 

The revolver was thrust so savagely into 
Lavalle's face that it left a long red bruise. 

" I have heard all you said to-night. I know 
all your plans for stealing away my wife,” the 
inexorable voice continued, "and I've just a 
word of warning for you. You are dealing with 
a man, not a woman, from now on ; and if you 
'phone, write, telegraph, or ever again communi¬ 
cate in any way with Marian, I'll blow your 
worthless brains out if I have to follow you 
round the world to do it. Do you understand 
that, Mr. Don Lavalle ? ” 

" I understand you,” said Lavalle, helplessly. 

Again the muzzle bruised the flesh of his 
cheek. 

" And as a last kindly warning, Lavalle,” 
Blackie continued, " I suggest that you take 
extreme precautions to see that you do not miss 
the Manchuria when she sails in the morning ; 
because if you are not on board, you won't live 
to see another sunset, if I have to kill you in 
your own club. Will you sail or die ? ” 

" I'll sail,” said Lavalle. 

" Very well. That's about all that requires 
words between us, I believe. Go, and remember 
your life is in your own hands. One word of 
any kind to Marian, and you forfeit it. I don't 
know why I don't kill you now. I would if it 
were not for the scandal all this would cause 
when it came out before the jury that would 
acquit me. Now go.” 

Lavalle pressed the button that started the 
motor as Blackie stepped back from his side. 

" I've just one word I want to say to you, 
Wilmerding,” Lavalle began, his foot on the 
clutch. " It’s this : You have only yourself to 
blame. Don't accuse Marian. You forced her 
into the situation you discovered this evening, 
by your neglect of the finest little woman I ever 
met. I was forced into it by a love I admit 
frankly. Don't blame Marian for what you 
yourself have caused. I won't ever see or 
communicate with her again. You have my 
word for that.” 


" That's the most decent speech I've heard 
from your lips to-night,” said'the man beside 
the car, dropping his revolver back into an 
outside pocket. " I don't blame her. I've 
learned many important facts to-night—one of 
which is that the right place for a man is in his 
own home with his own wife. I’m going to 
remember that; and the wedding-ring that was 
dropped into the ashes to-night is going back 
on the finger it fits. Good night.” 

Lavalle, without a word, threw in the clutch, 
and his car sped away and was enveloped and 
hidden by the fog. 

Halfway down the street, Blackie came to 
another car standing at the kerb, with a well- 
muffled chauffeur sitting behind the wheel. As 
he climbed in, the driver uttered a low, thankful 
cry. 

" Where have you been so terribly long ? M 
she said, reaching out to clasp his hand. " I was 
getting frightfully nervous about you, Blackie, 
particularly since those people went in. What 
happened ? Did you get the jewels ? Did you 
have any trouble ? ” 

" No trouble. I have the jewels here—feel 
the packages; and a whole lot happened,” 
answered Blackie, with deep satisfaction. " I've 
a new story to tell you when we get home, Mary. 
It's the story of a big burglar named Blackie, 
and a little boy named Martin Wilmerding, and 
a still littler woolly dog# named Rex, and a 
woman who guessed wrong. I think it will 
interest you. Let's go. I have several things 
to do before we go home.” 

On the way he stopped at a telegraph office, 
and sent the following :—• 

" To Martin Wilmerding, Del Monte Hotel, 
Monterey. 

“ The boy needs you. I do too. Please come. 

" Marian.” 

K second message :—■ •> 

" Mrs. Marian Wilmerding, 3420 , Broadway, 
San Francisco. 

" The package you gave me were what I really 
wanted. Thank you, and good-bye. 

" D. L.” 

" Those telegrams, and how they came to 
be sent, will be a mystery to the Wilmerdings 
to the end of time,” he thought, deeply con¬ 
tented. 

" Let's go home, Mary,” he said, then, return¬ 
ing to his car and climbing in. "I think I've 
finished my night's work, and I don't think I've 
done such a bad job, either.” 

He was silent for a moment. 

" I've given a wife to a husband,” he said, 
half to himself. " I've given a father to a child ; 
I've given a mother the right to look her son in 
the face without shame ; and I've played square 
with the gamest little pal I ever want to know, 
Martin Wilmerding, Jnr., and his dog Rex. And 
for my pay I've taken the Wilmerding jewel- 
collection. I wonder who's the debtor l ” 


GooqIc 
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GROUP of young officers stood 
in the broad passage outside 
Room 39. They laughed, and 
chatted, and bantered: yet 
they were not really quite at 
their ease. For, when you get 
a summons to Room 39* it 
means that you are reporting 
for duty after leave, and a few minutes in that 
room decides your fate for the next act in your 
particular little war comedy-drama. 

Now and again the door would open, an officer 
emerge, and another officer enter. The entering 
officer would dose the door, quietly and care¬ 
fully, bring his heels smartly together* and salute* 
The emerging officer would grin at his pals, rap 
out " France/' or " Egypt/' or " Mesopotamia/' 
or -< Italy/' or some home station, in a guarded 
undertone, shake hands, and disappear rapidly 
down the stairs to make the most of the few 
hours remaining to him. 

” Who's next ? " asked somebody. 

" Me, I think/* 

" Yes, that's right. Mossy, You're next* and 
Pm after you/* 

4i Mossy 11 straightened his tunic, twitched at 
his tie, smoothed lus half-inch of moustache* 
corrected the angle of his cap to the thousandth 
Of an inch* and went in* There was about 
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five-feet-eleven of him, in case anyone cares to 
know, and his eyes were blue, his skin pink, and 
all that sort of thing. He had rather more than 
h his share of ribbons and chevrons* Despite the 
fact that a girl of two-and-twenty had turned 
her hack on him the day before, and walked 
rapidly into a Tube station, the Authorities 
would not have sold him to the enemy for three 
Huns of similar build, age, and position. Now 
you should know Mossy. 

" Name ? ,J said the officer at the desk* 

" Captain Cutforth, sir/' 

Captain Maurice Cutforth, D*S.O* ? 11 

" Yes, sir*" 

** You reporting for duty after sick-leave ? " 

" Yes, sir/' 

Jl Quite fit again, Cutforth ? 

" Yes, thank you* sir." 

" Righto, You've got to bung off to Egypt. 
Got your kit ? ** 

r ‘ Most of it, sir/' 

" Can you get off to-morrow ? I know it's 
short notice* but we want you there as soon as 
possible/* 

" Very good* sir.*' 

" That's topping. Here are your instructions* 
You know what to do. Good-bye, Cutforth* and 
good luck/* - , 

" (kK«0iealrfram 

thinking hard. 

by Ktblc Howard. 


2ble 
Howard 


Illustrated by 
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He had rather less than twenty-four hours in 
London. He wanted a new tunic, and some 
breeches, and some boots, and some shirts, and 
some collars, and cigarettes for the journey. 
His tailor lived in Sackville Street. Mossy hailed 
a taxi, and told the man to drive to his uncle's 
office in the City. 

He did not enjoy the drive. That wee mous¬ 
tache of his got fearful gyp. Not that he was 
afraid—at any rate, not so much as ail that— 
of his uncle. Timothy Cutforth was a pretty 
terrifying person, but ancient civilians in mufti 
lose their terrors after a time, especially when 
you are off to Egypt for six months at least. 
No. Captain Cutforth, D.S.O., was infinitely 
more frightened of the girl of twenty-two who 
had turned her back on him. 

He was almost certain to see her, for she was 
his unele^s confidential secretary. Mossy trembled 
as he thought of the look she would give him 
out of those amazing eyes. Perhaps, though, 
she would not look at him at all. Perhaps she 
would utterly ignore him. Anyway, if the worst 
came to the worst, he would see her 1 He would 
see her as she came exquisitely into the room, 
and he would hear her as she spoke, in that low 
husky voice of hers, to his unworthy old uncle. 
And he would revel in the sight of her wonderful 
hair. He trembled again as he thought of that 
coil of pure gold. 

You will gather that Mossy had stopped a very 
dangerous one. 

II. 

" Mr. Cutforth in ? " 

" Yes, sir. Did you wish to see him ? " 

He wanted to say, " No. I wish to see Miss 
Devenish. Ask her if she'll come and have 
lunch with me. I'm going to Egypt to-morrow. 
Tell her it's our last chance, and I adore her 
beyond the dreams of adoration ! " 

Instead of which he said, "Yes, please, if he’s 
not engaged." 

He went up in the lift, and was shown straight 
into his uncle's office. Uncle Timothy, for all 
his years, was a very up-to-date and enterprising 
trader. He kept, not only abreast, but ahead of 
the times. He liked to be talked about as a very 
alert person. That, for instance, was- why he 
confided his letters to a dictaphone, instead of 
ringing the bell for Miss Devenish and pouring 
the story direct into her enchanting ears. 

Which'proves that Uncle Timothy, the un¬ 
natural rascal, was not in love with Miss Devenish. 

" Well, Maurice, my boy, have you come to 
take me out to lunch ? " 

M Yes, uncle, if you like." 

" That doesn't sound very cordial. Never mind. 
I'll take you out instead. I've just cleared off 
all my correspondence, thanks to this splendid 
contrivance. People don't realize the advan¬ 
tages of a dictaphone, or you'd find them in 
every office in London. Makes you independent 
of your typist. She may be busy, or away ill, 
or gone home, but that doesn't stop you. You 
just take off the receiver, press the switch, say 
what you have to say, and there you are ! Your 
typist removes the cylinder, puts it on her own 
machine, sets it going, and out comes the 


correspondence. Then, too, you have a perfect 
record i No disputes ! No telling me I said 
so-and-so I The good old dictaphone can't lie 1 " 

" It's certainly a wonderful thing. By the way, 
Uncle Timothy, I'm off to Egypt to-morrow." 

" Egypt, eh ? Lucky dog ! I wish I was ! 
You can think of me in this stuffy office, doing 
the work of ten men with no assistance to speak 
of ! Egypt, eh ? We must have a bottle on 
that I I'll just wash my hands, and then I’m 
with you. Here's the paper." 

Alone. Alone, and she was just the other 
side of that door 1 Would she come in ? Should 
he ring the bell that summoned her ? No, idiot! 
That would never do ! She would never forgive 
that! 

Mossy coughed. No answer. The communi¬ 
cating door refused to open. One precious 
minute had gone. 

His eyes strayed to the dictaphone. If only 
he had a dictaphone which she was compelled 
to listen to 1 What fervent messages he would 
breathe on to that smooth substance 1 What a 
glorious idea ! One could sit in a room all by 
oneself, with no bewildering beauty to tie your 
tongue in knots, and just let it go l Let it go 
for all you were worth 1 And then, when she 
turned it on, out would come all the things that 
you had meant to say and never could say 
because- 

By Jove l Why not ? Dare he ? Had he 
time ? Suppose Uncle Timothy came in and 
found him muddling up all the precious corre¬ 
spondence ? Suppose he got off the mark a bit, 
and talked all through Uncle Timothy's talk ? 

Time was going. Tick-tick. Tick-tick. In 
less than twenty-four hours he would be on his 
way to Egypt. Too late! She, would be 
married to some swanky fellow with red tabs 
by the time he got back I Maddening thought ! 

Mossy approached the dictaphone on tip¬ 
toe. He knew exactly how to work it. He 
had watched his uncle a score of times. 

He touched the switch. The thing began 
to revolve. He took up the receiver. Now 
or never ! Courage , mon brave ! Faint heart 
never won fair lady ! . . . 

It was done. The words had been spoken 
that might make or mar him with Felice. (Felice 
Devenish ! Adorable name !) They might also 
mar him with Uncle Timothy, his financial 
anchor in the stormy and expensive sea of life. 
Anyway, make or mar, they had been spoken. 

He stopped the cylinder and replaced the 
receiver. Only just in time I Mossy had not 
gained the hearthrug more than a second when 
Uncle Timothy returned, reeking of scented 
soap. 

" Now, Maurice, my boy, I'm ready for you ! 
Feel peckish ? Got a coupon ? No ? Never 
mind ! Oysters are just in again, and a nice 
savoury omelette and a bottle of the Widow 
will keep you going, eh ? Egypt, eh ? Well, 
I never I What a war I " 

Over the bottle of the Widow Uncle Timothy 
opened his heart. He confided to Mossy that 
the Government had offered him a post of 
considerable importance. 
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" Mind yon, Maurice, I didn’t jump at it., 
Oh, dear, no ! My reply is very dignified— 
very dignified indeed. They want me and I 
can do without them —that’s the situation, 
and that is what I conveyed, delicately, on the 
dictaphone." 

" On the—the dictaphone, uncle ? " 

" Yes, my lad/ I'd just finished it when you 
came' in. Wonderful instrument ! Here we 
sit, taking a bite of lunch, and I'm actually 
at my office talking to my typist! Can you 
beat that ? No, of course you can’t! Fill 
up your glass, my lad, and I’ll wish you bon 
voyage ! " 

Uncle Timothy, undoubtedly, was in splendid 
form. The offer from the Government had 
put him on grand terms with himself. He saw, 
in the rosy distance, a knighthood ! Perhaps, 
if he came out of it very well, a baronetcy 1 
" Sir Timothy Cutforth, Bart." Good ! A fine, 
rich, rolling sound about that ! Look well 
on the letters ! Look well on his cards 1 Ha ! 
Ha! 

Mossy, in the meantime, was not nearly 
so happy. If his uncle had been talking the 
letter to the' Government just before he came, 
his own message to Miss Devenish—to Felice, 
bless her!—would follow immediately after 

it. Suppose she-! Suppose somebody 

else-! Oh, but that was too awful to 

contemplate 1 

" I suppose you see your letters. Uncle 
Timothy, before they go off ? " 

" See ’em ? Bless the lad, of course I see 
'em ! I have to sign ’em, don’t I ? Much 
you know about business ! " 

" I wasn’t sure whether you signed them all. 
I thought, possibly, you left some for other 
people to sign." 

" Oh, well, unimportant letters—yes. But 
all the important ones I sign myself. You must 
come back with me to the office, and I'll show 
you that note to the Right Honourable 
Edward Batchelar. I'm proud of that com¬ 
position, though I say it myself. And now, 
my boy, what about funds ? Egypt is rather 
an expensive place, I’ve always understood. 
How do you stand at Cox’s ? ” 

" Don’t yob bother about that, Uncle Timothy. 
I can manage for the present." 

" Don’t you be a young duffer 1 You take 
a cheque when you can get it. Money isn't 
so easy come by that you can turn up your 
nose at it. I’m proud of you, my boy, though 
I don't often tell you so, and I like you to 
cut a dash, and look well, and have all the right 
tilings. There'll be a cheque for a hundred 
for you to put in your pocket when you leave 
the office." 

" You’re too good, Uncle Timothy." 

And he meant it. If Uncle Timothy dis¬ 
covered that his nephew had been making love 
to his private secretary, and using his beloved 
dictaphone to further his suit, he might be 
inclined to agree that he was too good. 

Ignorance being bliss, he linked his arm in 
that of his nephew, and they strolled back to 
the office as amicably as you can imagine. 


. III. 

The neatly-typed letters were lying in a heap 
on Uncle Timothy’s desk. He glanced at them 
with pleasant anticipation, bade Mossy be 
seated, and took up his pen. 

Mossy’s heart quaked. Felice, to be sure, 
was far too clever to mistake his voice for his 
uncle’s, even on the dictaphone. Nor, how¬ 
ever angry she might be with him—and why 
she was angry with him Heaven alone knew I 
—would she go so far as to ruin his chances 
out of spite. 

All was ^vell. Yes, all was well. But he 
wished the ordeal over. 

" Ah ! " cried Uncle Timothy, at last. " Here 
it is ! Now I’ll read it to you ! Much hinges 
on this letter, my boy—far more than you 
imagine." 

" To the Right Honourable Edward Batchelar, 
P.C., Ministry of Inland Supplies. 

" Sir, —I beg to acknowledge receipt of 
your favour of the third inst., wherein you 
do me the signal honour of asking me to take 
up the position of Director-General of the 
Rope and Yarn Supply. 

" Whilst I am deeply sensible of the com¬ 
pliment you are good enough. to pay me, 
and, as a patriotic citizen, naturally anxious 
to do whatever lies in my power to help my 
country at this juncture, I must beg leave 
to point out that the business I control is 
a vast one, and that I am working with a 
greatly reduced staff. 

" At the same time, if iny duties would 
be such that 'I could honourably discharge 
them 1 to your satisfaction, whilst also ful¬ 
filling my obligations to my fellow-directors 
and the shareholders of this company, you 
may rest assured that I am ready to place 
such technical knowledge as I possess at 
your fullest disposal. 

" I have the honour to remain, Sir, 

“ Yours obediently, 

“ P.S." Here Uncle Timothy removed and 
polished his spectacles. 

P.S.’ ? I never wrote any P.S. that I 
can remember. 

" P.S.—Will you meet me at ' The Genoa * 
at seven this evening ? It’s frightfully urgent. 
Haven’t a moment to explain, but do, do , do ! " 
Uncle Timothy, purple in the face, again 
removed his glasses and glared helplessly at 
Maurice. Then, with a groan of inarticulate rage, 
he put his finger on the bell and kept it there. 

The communicating door flew open, but it 
was not Miss Devenish who appeared. The 
secretary who answered the bell was a Miss 
Eliot—a little insignificant thing whom Mossy 
had sometimes seen as one sees a chair, or a 
pen, or a patient clock. 

" I don’t want you ! " roared Uncle Timothy. 
" I want Miss Devenish ! Send her in at once ! ” 
Mossy opened his mouth to intervene, but 
all that came forth was a sort of gurgle. 

" What, sir ? " bellowed Uncle Timothy. 
" You keep quiet! Don’t you dare to inter¬ 
fere ! This has nothing to do with you I I’ve 
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been insulted in my own office t Somebody 
has been playing a practical joke on me I I'd 
practical joke 'em 1 I J 11 show 'em who 1 am 
Don't stand staring there, Miss Eliot, or what¬ 
ever your confounded name is ! Send Miss 
Devenish to me at once ! At once !" 


me immediately I I will not have things £oing 
on in my office that I know nothing whatever 
about ! Who typed these letters ? if 
ir I did, Mr, Cutforth," 

if Oh. you did, did you ? And did you type thb 
one to the Right Honourable Edward Batcheiar?" 



*' I r m very sorry, Mr.Cutlorth. but MissDevcnish 
ib not here to-day. 

"Not here ? Why isn't she here ? rt 

11 She phoned through to say she had a very 
bad headache. I should have told you earlier, 
but I could hear you were very busy v^th the 
dictaphone." 

11 Busy be banged ! ’You ought to have told 


" Yes. Mr. Cutforth. 11 

" Oh l You did. did you ? And who told 
you to add that postscript about meeting me 
at some filthy low-down restaurant ? Where 
did you get that from, eh ? #> 

" It was on the dictaphone, Mr* Cut- 
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on the dictaphone ! I ought to know* I suppose, 
what I said on the dictaphone ? " 

" Certainly, Mr. Cut forth/' 

" Very well, then I Did anyone come into 
this room besides yourself after we went out 
to lunch ? ** 

" No, Mr. Cutforth.” 

,f Are you sure of that ? M 
fl Quite sure/* 


f “ And yet you have the face to stand there 
and tell me that I said something that I know 
I did not say, and could never by any possibility 
have said ? Didn't it occur to you that J must 
be crazy to taik a lot of rot like that to a Cabinet 
Minister ? " 

M Wjll, Mr. Cutforth* I certainly thought it 
queer* but I didn't l-Ve to leave it out. You 
sometimes put-” Miss Eliot hesitated. 
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" Sometimes put what ? Speak out!” 

" Well, rather unexpected things in your 
letters." 

" Oh, I do, do I ? At any rate, I never yet 
said anything in a letter as unexpected as that! 
Fetch me the cylinder ! ” 

Miss Eliot, as she turned to leave the room, 
gave a glance—just the merest glance—at Mossy, 
who had taken up a strategic position just behind 
his uncle’s chair. Mossy was no actor, but he 
contrived to throw into that hundredth part of 
a second all the agony and all the entreaty 
which he was feeling. 

" Now !” cried Uncle Timothy, working his 
shaggy eyebrows up and down with astonishing 
rapidity, and rubbing his hands together in 
savage anticipation of detecting a culprit red- 
tongued, so to speak. ""Now 1 Now we’ll see 
who has had the impertinence—the folly—to 
meddle with my private correspondence ! Such 
a thing has never happened before all the years 
I’ve been in business ! The rascal shall be made 
to smart for it, I can tell you ! I’ll give him 

such a-! Halloa l What’s that ? ” 

From the next room there had come, at that 
instant, a slight crash, followed by a feminine 
exclamation that conveyed dismay. A moment 
later, Miss Eliot entered with the cylinder—in 
fifty fragments. 

" What the deuce is that ? ” roared Uncle 
Timothy. 

" I’m so dreadfully sorry, Mr. Cutforth, bu^ 
just as I’d removed the cylinder from the machine 

it slipped out of my hand and-” 

" Slipped out of your hand ? D'you mean to 
tell me you’ve smashed it ? *’ 

" I’m .very, very sorry ! ’* 

The old man ground his teeth. He did not 
speak. Anger had deprived him of speech. 
With a feeble wave of the hand he dismissed 
the luckless under-secretary. 

It took him a long time to calm down, but he 
eventually recovered himself sufficiently to write 
the cheque for a hundred. Mossy, with a (Jeep 
sigh of relief, slipped it into his letter-case, and 
bade his uncle a dutiful and almost touching 
farewell. 

IV. 

Whilst Mossy was waiting for the lift, Miss 
Eliot came out of her room. This was just the 
chance for which he had been longing. Seizing 
her by both hands, he thanked her again and 
again. 

" Oh, it doesn’t matter,’’ said Miss Eliot, 
looking away and recovering her hands as quickly 
as possible. 

" But it does ! You were a regular little brick, 
and I sha’n’t forget it in a hurry ! ” 

" I didn't do it on purpose, you know.” 

9i What ? Smash the thing ? ” 

" Oh, yes, that. It was the only way out. 
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But I really did mistake your voice. You don’t 
speak much alike in the ordinary way, but on 
the dictaphone-” 

" Yes, I quite see. I say, is. Miss Devenish 
really ill ? ” 

" How should I know ? ” 

" Didn’t she tell you over the 'phone what 
was the matter ? ” 

" She said she had a splitting headache.” 

” Nothing else ? ” 

"No. But I thought her voice sounded a little 
—a little unusual.” 

" What sort of unusual ? ” 

" Perhaps you know better than I do.” 

" Perhaps I do. We both got a bit ratty, and 
I know I said one or two things I didn't in the 
least mean. And the rotten part of it is I’m 
off to Egypt to-morrow.” 

" To-morrow ? ” Miss Eliot shot a quick look 
at him. Then she peered down the shaft of the 
lift to conceal a rather white little face. 

" Yes. I wish I could have made it up with 
her before I go.” 

" Well' why—why don’t you ? 99 

" How can I ? She’s not here.” 

Miss Eliot laughed—a curious, dry laugh. 

" Wait a moment,” she said, and disappeared 
into her room. Presently she returned with a 
slip of paper, which she gave to Mossy. 

Mossy read it. " Is this her address ? ” 

Miss Eliot nodded. 

" By Jove, you are a stunner! Shall I 
'phone through and ask if I can call to say 
good-bye ? ” 

" Yes, I think I should—if you want to get 
ticked off.” 

" Wrong again ! What asses men are ! I’ll 
get a taxi and buzz down there in twenty 
minutes ! ” 

" And I must re-type that letter, or I shall 
get ticked off.” 

" Good-bye, Miss Eliot. I shall always think 
of you as my good angel.” 

Up came the lift at last. He stepped into.it, 
saluted, and sank from sight. As for Miss Eliot, 
she went back into her office, and bent patiently * 
over the typewriter. 

" This a fresh copy of the letter ? ” growled 
Uncle Timothy. 

" Yes, Mr. Cutforth.” 

" H‘m ! Seems all right this time. What's 
that smudge ? ” 

" Smudge ? Oh, I'm sorry, I-” 

" Never mind. Get the letter off.” 

Mis3 Eliot waited half an hour, and then, 
rather tremblingly, she rang up Miss Devenish. 

" She’s gorn out with an officer,” replied a 
strange voice. 

" Thank you,” said Miss Eliot. " That’s all 
I wanted to know.” 
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THE AVENGING 


By T. TOPPING, 

Former Private Secretary to the Han . *J)rand IVfutlodt, .^rceneoji Minister ta Belgium. 

Here it a wonder^story of war, told for the first time. Edith CavelL* an English nurse in 
Brussels, was murdered by the Germans for helping French and Belgian soldiers to cross the 
frontier Did you know she was betrayed by a renegade Belgian ? After the tragedy 
of her brutal conviction and her heroic death there followed another remarkable drama. 
The narrative of these thrilling events is here told by the secretary of Mr* Brand Whitlock, 
the American Minister to Belgium. It is a story of retribution, earned out with extra¬ 
ordinary persistence and courage* 

HE arrest of Miss Cavdl on the 
5th of August, 1915. created 
little stir in Brussels. Except 
in the immediate entourage of 
her nursing home and in Ameri¬ 
can Legation circles it passed 
practically un perceived* The 

Carmans, in their usual clan¬ 
destine way* had arrested her " without leaving 
any trace." Like many other unhappy souls 
who fell into their dutches* she Just dirapp 3 ared 
from the disiual routine oi Belgian existence 



during the occupation. The flinging of the 
tender and unobtrusive little woman into the 
miasmal pool of German treachery known as 
the Kommandantur caused hardly a ripple on 
the surface of Brussels life. 

But one morning Brussels* which had seen at 
close range the abomination of Louvain* Ta mines, 
and Aerschot* which had witnessed desecrations 
that the German mind alone can conceive and 
the German Till can execute— Brussels* blast 
with atrocities and cruelties — Brussels awoke 
to find Until! :\i ot* to f ine 'vi+ii a t*n‘r honor. 


























plain-clothes men in hot pursuit and blazing away at him / 4 

OF EDITH CAVELL 


It was October 12th, 1915, About 3*30 that 
morning, gentle little Miss Cavell had been led 
Out into the yard of St, Gilles Prison and wantonly 
shot down. And blood-red a/jiehes, posted all 
over the walls of the city, shrieked the news of 
the abhorrent deed to a dismayed population. 

A wave of indignation and a shudder of horror 
passed over Brussels ; then gradually other 
engrossing events absorbed the conversation, 
Brussels resumed its normal, or rather its ab¬ 
normal, appearance, and brave, kind little Miss 
Cavell, sleeping in that bleak prison yard at 
St. Gilles, became a memory, a thing of the past. 

But as time went on, in the cafes and brasseries 
where the great majority of the population was 
wont to congregate, amid the maledictions that 
the Belgians showered on their oppressors, when 
the murder of the stout-hearted frail English 
aunjc was mentioned, one heard sinister rumours 
of treachery and betrayal. It soon became an 
open secret that Miss Cavell had been apprehended 
and convicted through the denunciation of one 
VoL Ivi.— 17 , 


whom she had befriended. 

His name was freely men¬ 
tioned among the coterie 
of well-informed Belgians 
who assembled at various 
meeting - places in the 
commune of Ixelles. 

It was my custom to 
frequent the Porte de 
Namur, and, while offi¬ 
cially neutral, my sent!- 
mcn ts we re su fficieu tl y 
well known to the nati%*es 
to give me access to the 
most intimate confer¬ 
ences of men who had 
sworn never to bend 
under the German yoke* 
Thus, soon after the exe- 
cution of MisQiGfpnfcU from 
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delivered her into the hands of the bloodthirsty 
Huns. 

He was called van der-. No, I shall not 

mention his name. First, because he belonged 
to a race that electrified the world by its courage 
and abnegation during that dark month of 
August, 1914. His father is, or perhaps by this 
time was, a respectable citizen of Brussels, an 
ex-officer in the army, who promptly disowned 
his son when the crime had been proved. 

He was a young man of military age and bad 
habits, and the emoluments received for his work 
in one of the departments of public service of 
the city were inadequate to gratify his expensive 
tastes and satiate his craving for pleasure. And 
so, when a tentacle of that octopus known as the 
German espionage system reached out and 
encircled him, it found an unresisting victim. 

The Germans had become aware of a leak 
across the frontier through which filtered many 
young men capable of bearing arms against 

them and anxious to do so. Van der-, 

affecting profound patriotism and professing 
deep hatred for the violators of his country, 
went to Miss Cavell and requested to be helped 
into Holland. He was introduced to Baucq 
(the man who was shot at the same time as 
Miss Cavell), and all arrangements were made 
for his passage into the Netherlands. On the 
eve of his departure, when he had penetrated 

the secrets of the organization, van der*- 

repaired to the Kommandantur, and the next day 
Miss Cavell, Baucq, and Sevcrin were arrested. 

Incidentally, that same day van der- was 

buying wine for two women in a cafi near the 
Place de Brouckere. 

LOUIS BRIL, THE AVENGER. 

But while the wave of horror and loathing that 
swept the civilized world at the news of the 
murder of Miss Cavell spent itself in screeching 
headlines and helplessly bitter comment, in the 
heart of Louis Bril it assumed a more concrete 
form. 

Louis was a mild, inoffensive-looking little 
chap, a beardless youth of twenty-five or less, 
with pale blue eyes and a shock of yellow hair. 
But the thin lips that formed a small strong 
mouth were hard and determined. He walked 
with a slight stoop of the shoulders, the result 
of long hours spent over the chess-board, a game 
at which he was an expert. Before the war he 
had been living in Paris, but the outbreak of 
hostilities had caught him at Brussels, where he 
was visiting his aged parents and other relatives. 
He offered his services as a volunteer, but they 
were not accepted, and he remained behind and, 
with ill-suppressed feelings of rage, saw. the 
Germans enter the capital. Later on he managed 
to slip across into France, whence he returned 
on some mission, the exact character of which 
I have never been able to ascertain, but which I 
am sure did not purport to further the designs 
of the German army. 

BRIL’S ENDLESS VIGIL 

I have some of the details that follow from an 
ultimate friend of his, a young schoolmaster of 


Brussels whom I knew well, while the others 
came under my personal observation. 

An arrtte of Governor-General von Bissing, 
re-edited and republished from time to time, 
decreed that any man found in the possession 
of firearms would be punished with death. 

However, one night while engaged in a game 
of chess with his friend the schoolmaster, in the 
little room that he occupied on" the top floor of 
an old building in Ixelles, where he kept out of 
sight of the Germans, Bril suddenly whipped 
out two automatic revolvers from his pockets— 

” Browneengs/’ he called them—and said to 
his startled opponent:— 

“ One of the pills (pvunejiux) in this Browneeng 
is for the man who betrayed Miss Cavell, and I 
shall never rest until I get him." 

Days, weeks passed, and the betrayer of the 
heroic English nurse continued to walk the 
streets of Brussels with apparent impunity. 

But the long, patient shadow of van der- 1 

went on. It could be done only at night, as I 
Bril did not dare to leave his room during the I 

day. ‘ And van der -, whether through 

premonition of impending evil or from tempera¬ 
ment, kept to the bright streets and the illumin¬ 
ated cafis. 4 

And the endless vigil of Bril continued. 

Promptly at the stroke of six, as van der- 

would emerge from the office ou the Rue de Trone, 
where he performed his respectable duties, Bril, 
crouching in the shadow on the other side of the 
street, would fall into step and would not allow 
his quarry to get out of his sight, as the latter 
went about his di reputable work. ’ 

Generally the trail led to the Kommandantur 
through the Rue de Trone, the brightly illumin¬ 
ated Boulevard, to the still brighter Rue de la Loi. 

Bril would take up his post on the corner, across 

from the Kommandantur, and when van der- 

-had completed his report to his employers, the 
self-appointed avenger could see him come out, 
generally accompanied by plain-clothes men of 
the German secret service. Thence he followed 
to some restaurant, where the party settled down 
to dinner, and Bril knew that his work was done 
for the night, as there was little chance of the 
bodyguards leaving their prottgt . 

On other evenings the traitor went into town 
at once, car No. 15 or No. 14 being boarded at 
the Boulevard after a walk of a few hundred 

yards from his office. But van der- never 

wandered from the crowded thoroughfares and 
never left the gleam of the electric lights. 

Bril, like Nemesis on his trail, followed. 

About eleven one evening two polizeis . 
patrolling their beat, came lumbering up a 
lonely street leading to the Chausse de Haecht 
in Schaerbeck, a suburb of Brussels. It was a 
cold, rainy, dark night, and the polizeis did not 
notice an obstruction on the sidewalk until one 
of them stumbled upon it. With an impatient 
oath he stopped and picked up the body of a man. 

It was still warm and blood was trickling from 
a wound above the left temple, while the clothing ^ 
on the left side of the body was saturated with 
blood th£t had not yet had time to coagulate. 
One bullet had gone through the heart ano 
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another had traversed the brain. It was the 

body of van der -When searched at the 

police-station, besides a goodly sum of money* in 
German bills of large denomination, there was 
found, among other papers, a little perfumed 
note written in a feminine hand and which read — 

<J Je t 1 attends ce soir ckez P. pres dt4 Parc 
Josaphat [“ I will meet you this evening at 
P.'s near Jehoshaphat Park/ 1 ] 

There is no doubt that more than one hundred 
persons in Brussels, among them at least fen 
members of the Belgian police force, knew who 
had committed this murder, or rather who had 
executed this sentence* But weeks went on 
and no arrest was made. And so no surprise 
was felt when one day a notice was posted that 
44 owing to the apathy displayed by the Belgian 
police " the case had been taken out of their 
hands and would be handled by the German 
military police* 

ONE THOUSAND MARKS REWARD, 

The afficke ended with the only two arguments 
the Germans know : bribery and terrorism- A 
reward of one thousand marks w?s offered to 
anyone denouncing the murderer and a threat 


of death was held over the head of whosoever 
should harbour him* 

Hunted like a wild beast, Bril for more than 
a month managed to elude the vigilance of his 
pursuers by remaining indoors during the day 
and coming out for a lew minutes at night* 

One afternoon the Germans, acting appar¬ 
ently under precise instructions and with full 
knowledge as to his whereabouts, entirely 
surrounded the block in which the room occu¬ 
pied by Bril was to be found. One shudders 
to think that perhaps the reward of one thousand 
marks may not have been totally foreign to the 
source of their information. 

Bril, warned in time, clambered to the roof, 
with two plain-clothes men in hot pursuit and 
blazing away at him. After a run of a few 
hundred feet over roofs, he reached the edge of 
one overlooking a lane about twelve feet wide, 
and without hesitating the fugitive leaped across 
it, landed safely on another house a storey lower, 
and eluded his pursuers, who looked about, 
hesitated, consulted one another, and could not 
muster up sufficient course to take the plunge* 
Bril made his way to the street and was gone* 

He took rtl'jge at Yilvoide {1 town about ten 
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kilometres from Brussels) and had nearly com¬ 
pleted arrangements for a dash across the death- 
dealing wires into Holland—was to have left on 
the following day, in fact—when he returned to 
Brussels to thank the man who had made it 
possible for hint to escape, fell into a trap, and 
was arrested. He disappeared behind the 
sombre walls of the Kommandantur> au grand 
secret r And for two months nothing was heard 
of Louis Bril. 

LOUIS BRIL SENTENCED TO DEATH. 

One morning a heavy, plodding German 
soldier bearing a flimsy scrap of paper entered 
the little cafii owned and operated by Etienne 
D. t at the corner of the Rue de Trone and the 
Place de Londres, Mrs, D. was Bril's sister. 
The soldier handed D, the paper. It was' a 
brief statement to the effect that Louis Bril 
had been sentenced to death (peine de mart) 
and would be shot the next morning. 

While no one, even his lawyer, is permitted 
to visit one accused before a German Military 
Tribunal during the investigation and trial (?), 
by a surprising generosity in the Teutonic 
character his relatives are allowed to call on 
him at the prison after sentence has been pro¬ 
nounced. Inasmuch as the judgment and 
execution are seldom more than twenty-four 
hours apart, it means that a last visit may be 
had with a loved one who is already in the 
shadow of death. 

I was returning from the Theatre Moli&re 
that evening and quite by chance entered 
Etienne's cafe, 

Etienne's wife was seated on a little stool 
behind the bar, weeping convulsively, and her 
husband’s face was pale and set, and every now 
and then tears would well up into his eyes, but 
he would brush them off. shake his head, and 
continue to talk to the little group of the faithful 
who were gathered about his bar condoling 
with him. Two little cherubs, one aged five 
and the other three, scenting that something 
was wrong, had refused to be put to bed, and, 
leaning over their mother's knees, looked up 
into her red, swollen eyes, blissfully oblivious of 
what it was all about, but with a puzzled ex¬ 
pression on their little faces. 

The atmosphere was permeated with gloom 
and charged with despair and impotent rage. 

Etienne and Ms wife, in the company of Bril’s 
father, had just returned from their last visit to 
poor Louis at the prison of St. GilJes. lie had 
been ’very brave, had tried to console them and 
to cheer them up. He was content to die, felt 
that he was giving up his life for a good cause— 
the suppression of van der - — having been 
but an incident in the task that he had set him¬ 
self to perform with the limited means at his 
command. He expressed a regret, not for life 
itself, but because he had to go while the Boches 
were still in Brussels and he would be unable to 
render further services to his country. While 
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his sister was weeping in her father's arms, he 
had called Etienne aside and had begged him 
to go out and procure some poison for him, as 
he would like to cheat the Germans of the satis¬ 
faction of standing him against the wall, Of 
course, poor Etienne could do nothing of the sort. 
The hour allotted for the visit being at an end, 
a young sentry told them not iinkindly and with 
a voice quivering with emotion that they must 
leave. For a moment Louis was on the verge 
of breaking down, but he promptly rallied, and 
when his relatives left he was very cool and 
collected and brave. 

In the early hours of the damp, drizzling 
morning, two figures muffled in great-coats and 
furs might have been seen huddling close to the 
fence near the main entrance to the Tir National. 
It was Etienne and his wife. 

Just as dawn was breaking in the weeping 
sky, the savage howl of a siren horn was heard 
in the distance, and presently three huge military 
automobiles drew up to the gate. 

A few sharp, guttural commands: a squad 
of soldiers stepped out, some officers, then a 
priest and a pale little man walking with a firm 
step and head erect between two giant guards, 
closed the ghostly procession. They disappear! 
promptly inside the grounds. One of the officers 
could be heard roaring a few final orders and 
then silence. A pause, tense, interminable . * . 
A volley, the crash of twelve rifles, a final pistol- 
shot, and what had been Louis Bril lay on the 
wet grass, dose to that earth that was soon to 
swallow him for ever. 

Bril’s father died of a broken heart a few 
weeks later, after having been refused permission 
to give the body of his son a Christian burial. 

And a month after the execution, the family, 
having given up all hope of obtaining the body 
of young Bril, decided to have a solemn requiem 
mass sung in one of the churches, and drew up 
circulars to inform their friends and relatives, 
" Letires de faire part" they are called, large 
folders with wide black mourning margins, 
giving a brief history of the short span of life of 
the departed one and ending with an imitation 
to attend the funeral service of one who had 
died for his country (" mart pour la patrie ’*), 

The German censor, to whom all proofs of 
printed matter must be submitted before it is 
circulated, glanced over the paper just once and, 
with a grunt, ran a colossal, brutal German 
blue pencil through the words 4 * mart pour la 
patrie " 

But perhaps some day, when Belgium is 
restored to her valiant King, when the cruel 
vandals that now desecrate its noble soil have 
been flung across the Rhine, the body of brave 
little Louis Bril will be laid to rest in that 
beautiful cemetery at Ixeiles where his father 
awaits the final call. And over his tomb a 
modest marble monument will bear the 
inscription 

lf MORT POUR LA PATRIE . M 
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EMBER did not like the look 
of the future. It had a sort of 
twincylinder-two-seater look, 
and there was a nasty tinkling 
in his ears like wedding-bells. 

But he had been engaged to 
Daisie—and her mother, who 
was a limpet-like old lady—for 
four long years, and there seemed no help for 
it, unless—— 

" Unless some better, richer feller *n me/' said 
Pember to himself, as he looked out into the 
pleasance of Dover Street while he cracked his 
breakfast egg, 11 chipped in and stole her from 
me/' 

Suddenly Fern her thought of George. 

" John," said Pember to his man, i4 ring up the 
Temple." 

John, knew without telling whose chambers 
were wanted, and soon Peinber was speaking to 


fellow I Just been briefed for a big case* He'll 
be Attorney-General before he's done. Well, 
you'll come ? Bye-bye, dearie/* 

Pember rang off and wiped his brow. 

" John/' he said, " call up Josephs." 

While John was doing this—and it took some 
little time to get to the private ear of Josephs, 
the moneylender, in Victoria Street—Pember's 
young cousin, the sixth Marquess of Caucassie, 
let himself in with the latchkey which Pember 
had given him. 

" I ll wait while you dress/* said Caucasste, 
“ I’ve nothing to do/* 

Pember liked the admiration which he always 
felt was bestowed upon him by Caucassie. He 
used to give him a great deal of advice* to which 
the pink youth listened with attention, for 
Pember was forty and wicked. This morning 
as he chose his tie Pember was in his happiest 
vein* 



George* 

" George/’ he said, 44 it’s years since I’ve seen 
you, old man. Could yon lunch to-day ? You, 
me, and a topping girl and her mother, Say 
where and what time. You're a busy man* I 
know." 

Pember knew George wasn't a busy man ; he 
was only busier than Pember. And in a short 
while he had persuaded him to join his party at 
the Savoy at one-thirty. 

" John/' said Pember, *' ring up Miss Bledlow." 

When John had done this* Pember spoke to 
Dai sic, 

" Darling / 1 he said. " bring your mother along 
to lunch at the Savoy at one-thirty. Such a 
nice chap is coming, My oldest friend. Rich, 
young, no end of good connections. Barrister. 
Tty to like him, for my sake* I want you to see 
a good deal of him when you're married." 

Pember had always been greatly tickled by 
his own keen gift of humour, so here he was 
obliged to stop and cough so that he should not 
laugh. . 

Then he continued - “ He*s such a brilliant 
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“ I've been thinking/' he began, " if I hadn't 
been destined for the—ah—well, if l hadn't 
been destined not to do anything, I believe I 
should have been rather a nut in the literary 
direction. In fact, I'm going to write a book 
about all the people I know-—sort of reflections— 
and the people I know will pay me not to publish 
it. That's where the money lies. But I must 
tell you what I was thinking, It was that how¬ 
ever bad a hole you're in you can always get 
out of it if you can persuade some less able chap 
to let you climb over him." 

" Then you leave the other chap in the hole/' 
said Caucassie* 

" That," said Pember* " is his affair." 

Pember was in an awfully good humour ; and 
when they went down into Dover Street, seeing 
his tailor coming, he took Caucassie's arm* and 
looked so blithe and gay that the tailor, who 
had been coming to call politely before resorting 
to other measures, turned round and went home 
again, 

Pember left lift Piccadilly and took 

by May Lug bn ton. 
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Mr, Josephs of his coming, and Mr, Josephs was 
ready for Pember* But he was not ready enough, 
for he parted with fifty pounds on grounds which 
seemed to him afterwards perhaps a little 
insufficient* However, the chief point was that 
Pcmber should have cash enough to do his party 
well at lunch, 

Daisie, with her mother well in hand, arrived 
only half an hour late, and Fember saw with 
pleasure that she had surpassed herself, Her 
little face looked even littler, her big eyes 
bigger, her pouting mouth pouted more, and 
yesterday's henna shampoo had left her hair 
simply gorgeous, And to anyone who had not 
heard her giggle continuously for four years, 
that giggle was a thing of joy—young, fresh, 
and true. 

Tins is what George thought of the giggle 


directly he heard it. It was what Fember had 
thought long ago, 

Daisie did not tell George she was engaged 
to Pcmber, Pcmber had known she wouldn't, 
after what he had said over the wire. She had, 
in fact, left her ring accidentally on the dressing- 
table at home. Pcmber had thought she might. 
And as Pember had an engagement* he said, at 
four, it was George who, in spite o£ being such 
a busy man, drove Daisie and her mother home. 

Exactly a week later, during which time 
Pember left the Blodlows and George entirely 
unmolested, George came to see Pember, George 
was very grave over lus defection as Pember s 
friend, but exalted over his amazing luck as 
Daisie H s fiance. It took him some time to 
begin the story of his treachery, but at last he 
managed it, 

" Pember, old man/' he said* " I have betrayed 



+ daisie, with her mother well in hand, arrived 

ONLY HALF AN HOUR LATE,* ' 
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you," 

Pcmber got up from his breakfast—this was 
the only hour when his friends were sure of 
finding him in; other times he was making 
himself at home with his rich relations—and 
went and leaned his elbow on Ins Adams mantel* 
piece, staring, perhaps bitterly, into the fire. 

" Daisie," said George, 11 D-d-don’t ytm 

notice I call her by her first name ? " 

"That's nothing," said Pember; "modem 
familiarities are simply deplorable* but 
frightfully nice," 

" I have taken her from you." said 
George, walking about agitatedly, 

Pember took the blow simply splen¬ 
didly. 

" You've the dearest, sweetest girl in 
London," said he. 

" I know'*" said George, in ecstasy. 
fP Tell her not to worry about me." 
added Pember; "I'll get over it, I 
suppose / 1 

M She's been worrying." said George. 
n I didn't know, of course, when I 
lunched with you that day, that she 
and you were engaged* but as soon as 
she guessed how it was with me—er, and 
she loves me, Pember—she told me. 

Poor little girl 1 How- she- 11 

M Cried / 1 said Pember, "and I know 
what she said to you. Her first thought. 
bless her ! was: ‘ But how about him ? 
He does adore me so ! 1 " 

" How did you know'? " cried George. 
Pember knew because it was what 
Daisie had said to him four years agu 
when he had stolen her from a com¬ 
mercial traveller in tea. 

George and Pember parted firmer 
friends than ever that morning. Pern- 
ber's sense of humour caused ium that 
evening to invent a new dish for dinner 
—which he happened to be taking at 
home in spite of himself—and he showed 
John how to prepare it* It was an 
entree t and he called it— 
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One morning a few weeks later John reported 
that George was at the telephone. 

Pember guessed what it was all about before 
he had pulled on his dressing-gown. 

" I must see you/* said George. 

*' Well, if you must, you must,** said Pember. 

0 1*11 come to breakfast/* George added. 

So he did. 

George had changed. His cheerfulness had 
gone. 

M Break right into it/* said Pember. 

“ Pember/’ said George, " for Gawd's sake, 
save me.” 

Pember pretended not to understand, and 
made George tell him. 

" I can’t do it,** said George, after he had 
talked for some half-hour. " I know you were 
fond of her and all that-** 

“ Don't sp&re my feelings/* said Pember. 

So George did not. " She hasn’t let me rest 
a moment. I've been up all night and all day. 
She's one of those girls who like being engaged, 
just like some girls like hunting and some like 
lacrosse. And the money I've spent! I've 
spent money I haven’t got. And I owe Josephs 
more'n I care to think of now. And that laugh ! 
t* dream it 1 And her mother ! Always egging 
me on to work I Wants Daisie and me to hurry 
up and marry, sb’s she can have a rest. Says 
her old bones-'* 

" She's been feeling like that ever since I first 
knew her/ r said Pember. " And so you want 
to break your engagement ? Well—um— 


George looked at Pember with the faith of a 
child; for somehow the idea was with him— 
quite shapeless but still existent—that Pember 
before him had got out of it very comfortably. 

M Of course," said Pember, draping his silk 
dressing-gown round him thoughtfully, as he 
leaned upon his Adams mantelpiece, " it's not 
the kind of thing I like to hear a fellow say. 

If I didn't know you so well- But I do 

know you well, and that ends it." 

" I would give anything in reason," said 
George, fiercely, " to break away." 

Pember half closed his eyes. 

" What is anything ? " he asked. " Is it 
money ? " 

" Yes,” said George. 

Pember shivered a little. " Of course," he 
murmured, " you should get out of the thing 
quietly, like a gentleman. Breach simply isn't 
done." 

" Lord I No ! " said George. 

Pember then said : " George, I could help 

you if I could only buy myself the leisure. But 
just now my own affairs take up all my time. 
I am planning a book." 

" There's nothing in that," said George; 
** there's much more in helping me." 

Pember waited for George to particularize. 

"If I could raise twenty-five cash," added 
George, " would it pay you for your time and 
trouble, old man ? " 

" It would pay my out-of-pocket expenses, 
no doubt," said Pember," and no friend of mine 
would insult me, old man, by offering me more." 


" Is it done, then ? " said George, in incredulous 
ecstasy. 

" I believe so/' Pember replied. 

George went away, looking more like his old 
self, and Pember sat down to think. The debris 
of a plot like a newspaper serial, to run till 
further orders, littered itself about his brain. 
" Why ! " he thought, " the girl’s a gold mine. 
With henna and things I can run her till she's 
fifty." Being a humorist, Pember was also 
very much amused by his own cleverness. 

" John," he said, " ring up Miss Bledlow." 

He was soon speaking to Daisie. 

" Daisie," said he, " don’t be alarmed, I'm 
not going to make love to you. I've got myself 
well in hand. I want you to do me a favour. 
It's a very little thing for all you've made me 
suffer—though I hope I can take my gruel like 
a gentleman. It's this. I’ve got a chap dining 
with me to-night at the Carlton—a very rich 
chap, fairly rolling, in fact, whom I want to 
stand well with. And I want to give him a 
top-hole evening. If you and your mother—I 
know George is booked to-night. I'm sure he 

wouldn’t mind. He can trust me. You will-? 

Ring off, dear, will you ? " 

" Why ? " replied Daisie. 

" It's agony to hear your voice," said Pember, 
truthfully, and he hung up the receiver. 

" John," he said, " I'll dress." So he dressed, 
and just as he went out into Dover Street the 
young Caucassie, pink as a cherub, drove up in 
his racing-car. 

" Halloa, old bean ! " said Caucassie. 

Pember looked at his cousin from a new angle 
this morning. A marquess ? A trump 1 But 
not yet—not yet ! He decided to save up 
Caucassie very tenderly. " Well, Frank," he 
replied, kindly, " will you drive me to Victoria 
Street ? I've got to call on Josephs." 

Caucassie would always drive anybody any¬ 
where, so he took Pember to Victoria Street. 

Mr. Josephs' own desk was close to a window 
overlooking the traffic below, and something of 
a motorist himself, when he heard the soft 
scream of the racer as she turned her long body 
and drew up at his door he looked out, and saw 
the Marquess of Caucassie driving Pember, and 
they looked as thick as thieves. This created a 
very nice impression indeed. Then Pember 
alighted insouciantly, and in the hallway of the 
office ran into George coming out. 

" You ! " said George. " Bit of luck ! I'd 
rather not keep it on me.” He thrust on Pember 
a wad of notes. " Twenty-five! " he said. 
" Josephs let me have it. Look here, you're 
going to pull the thing off, aren't you ? " 

" Yes," replied Pember. " I’m seeing a man 
here, named Brown. Know him ? No ? You 
haven't missed much." He waved George on 
gaily, entered the lift, and was borne up to 
Mr. Josephs' office. 

Pember was awfully affable to Mr. Josephs. 

" I've not come to borrow," he said, genially, 
grasping his hand, " but to ask you to come and 
have a bit of dinner with me at the Carlton 
to-night. Seven-thirty ? Eight ? As you like, 
oily kittle party, just four." 
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And at eight they were a jolly little party 
of four at the Carlton. Pember noted that 
Daisie was not wearing George's ring, and he 
guessed the careless girl had left it on the dressing- 
table at home* 

Mr Josephs looked rich. He oozed riches. 
And—he was a widower of extreme susceptibility 
—he was tremendously taken with Daisie. 

After dinner, Pember being booked, he said, 
to go on to a dance at a relation’s in Mayfair^. 
Mr* Josephs drove the ladies home. 

Pember rang up George* ** May I advise 
you,” said he, 11 to lose yourself in work for the 
next two weeks* and at the end we will see 
what we will see. And if nothing has happened 
1 will give you back the change out of your 
twenty-five pounds / 1 

The thing worked once more like clockwork, 
as Pember trusted it w'ould do, for he had 


better dine with me to-night* John shall do us 
a special menu* Let's see. IPs June 3 rd. 1 ' 

And for dinner in Pember's rooms they had 
Consomme , Scallop du veau Avrit , Poulet avec 
sauce de juin t and dessert and champagne 
brought in lavishly by George* And Pember 
was very mellow, and uttered some of his subtlest 
epigrams. 

Pember took to visiting Daisie and her 
mother again, frequently letting Daisie have 
the pleasure of his silent agony of unrequited 
love, and keeping in close touch with Mr, Josephs, 
for he did not wish the new ftanei to lean, when 
the time fame, on any bosom other than his. 
This work kept Pember in town half through 
August, instead of going down to some of his 
relations in Devonshire. 

It was on August iSth that Mr. Josephs made 
a confidence to Pember. 



MR, JOSEPHS LOOKED RICH. HE QOZED RtCHES. AND— HE WAS A WIDOWER OF EXTREME 
SU5CEPTIB 1LITV—HE WAS TREMENDOUSLY TAKEN WITH DAISIE,” 


immense respect for the abilities of Daisie and 
her mother. At the end of ten days George 
was sent for to the Bledlows' Hat to take part 
in such a scene as Daisie loved. He came, and 
told Pember about it afterwards. 

" She said she knew she had ruined me for life, 
and that my prospects were irretrievably lost.” 

" And she cried ? " 

” And said she wished she weren't so attractive 
to men,” 

M She lies awake all night thinking of the 
harm she does.” 

” And wishing she were more like less-gifted 
girls, who haven't the responsibility of men's 
lives on their hands." 

After a pause Pember began to laugh richly. 
" George," said he, with the mellow nalvetS 
which sits so pleasantly on fat men, ,f you'd 


” You're a man with a great social ability, I 
can see,” he said. Then lie took him aside and 
told him. 

” Well*" said Pember, when he had heard, 
" Ld rather you hadn't told me. Visiting them 
as I do—I'm a Bohemian literary sort of feller, 
you know, and of course I do visit people who—— 
Well, I don't mind telling you now that I was 
simply staggered when I knew what you'd been 
and gone and done. You're an old bird to be 
caught with chaff I And such chaff 1 However, 
the thing's done ; and that's that. I don't see 
what more I can say, except this : I'm sorry— 
I’m very sorry," 

Mr, Josephs perspired very much. 11 But," 
he urged, “ what would you do ? " 

" Really/ tsaM Pemfcer, 11 I should act 

as a cHfltHfefftf 1 sitnp * 
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done, of course. There you are. That's 
that." 

" I'd give a prize for a solution," said Mr. 
Josephs. 

Pember raised his eyebrows. " Indeed! " 
said he, languidly. " What sort of prize ? " 

" A cash one," replied Mr. Josephs, with 
anguish. " I'd pay fifty pounds to anyone for 
a mere workable suggestion as to how I could 
break away from that confounded girl. Have 
you ever noticed her giggle ? " 

94 Well," said Pember, " I shouldn't like to 
take money from a friend—such as I consider 
you, Josephs—but the fact is I could help you, 
I verily believe, if I could buy myself the leisure. 
But I'm busy. I’m on a book-" 

" What would it cost to buy the leisure ? " 

99 Oh, well," said Pember, " fifty pounds down 
might do it." 

" Done with you ! " cried Mr. Josephs. 

" Don't go to see her for a week at least." said 
Pember ; " leave all to Hie. I'll give you your 
cues." 

After Mr. Josephs had left, Pember, with his 
usual kindness of heart uppermost, somehow 
thought of George. " I wonder if I couldn't do 
good old George another good turn ? " he said 
to himself. " John," he added, " ring up the 
Temple." And to George he said, " I say, old 
thing, I've been thinking about that last twenty- 
five pounds you borrowed from Josephs to give 
me. It don't seem right somehow about my 
taking it. Of course, it is right—but, well, there, 
I'm a sensitive chap. P'r'aps I’m silly, p'r'aps 
I'm not. I think J know a way to get him to 
let you off—he's going to be under a pretty 
stiff obligation to me soon—if you could see your 
way to letting me have a tenner out of the 
twenty-five pounds to—er—are you there ?— 
to pay the expenses of doing the trick. I can't 
explain, but some day I may be able to tell you 
the whole story." 

Pember then fixed this with Mr. Josephs over the 
wire; and George was awfully glad \o send round 
his cheque for ten pounds that same morning. 

Finance seemed to Pember an easy game to 
pick up. 

Pember was deeply reluctant to bring Caucassie 
so early into his annuity scheme. Caucassie was 
a big enough trump to play in a really desperate 
case* Moreover, the child was now in the north 
of Berkshire, at one of his country seats, watched 
over as usual by his mother and Aunt Ada. 
However, Pember held at the moment a simply 
dud hand save for Caucassie, so he wrote the 
youth a letter, saying :— 

" Why don’t you run-up to Town for a week 
with me, on your own ? You respectable people 
don't know what fun there is in August when 
there’s no lookers-on. I could show you things ! 
By the way-" 

The next day Caucassie s racing-car tootled 
outside Pember's Dover Street windows, and 
Pember looked out, and there his cousin sat like 
a young angel; he had rushed up for three days" 
to buy himself some socks. 

Caucassie was joyous. " What’ll we do ?" he 
asked, trustfully. 


" I didn't mean you to take me at my word," 
said Pember, in a reproachful tone. " However, 
now you're here I’ll do my best for you. Um, 
what’ll we do ? Um. I'll take you to see some 
topping people to-night. Sorter people you 
never meet in your set." 

" Oh, yes, isn't it rotten ? " said Caucassie. 
99 We're a lot of stuffs. Well, you're a cheery old 
bean. We’ll put in some sort of a time, anyway." 

Pember rang up Daisie and said : “I say, 
my cousin, the Marquess of Caucassie, is up in 
Town at a loose end. Let me bring him round 
to-night." Then he took Caucassie round. 

Pember had never seen anything like Daisie 
and her mother that night. They surpassed 
themselves and his expectations. Caucassie, of 
course, was very young—the thing went from 
the word " go." 

Caucassie remained in Town, and his mother, 
who was Pember’s Aunt Ellen, wrote a frantic 
letter to Pember ; and Aunt Ada telegraphed. 

Pember replied :— 

" Dear Aunt Ellen, —I’m at my wit's end. 
I don't know what to do. Frank is frightfully 
entangled with a girl years older than himself. 
I don't mean that she isn't a nice girl and a 
pretty one, but she's not one of our sort. I can 
do practically nothing, as I’m so busy. I'm on 
a book—did I ever tell you ? That's what’s 
keeping me away from you all this August—and 
I simply haven’t the money to buy myself the 
leisure to shepherd the boy as I otherwise could. 
Why on earth did you let him come up alone ? '* 

While Aunt Ellen and Aunt Ada were ordering 
and counter-ordering, and ordering emergency 
suit-cases to be packed, much was happening to 
the Caucassie family in London. 

Daisie, as has been indicated, was gourmands 
for emotional scenes, and having had a real 
purple-beauty overnight with Caucassie, she 
telephoned for him early the next morning. 

She explained that he must take her round in 
his racing-car to catch Mr. Josephs before he 
left his flat in Eccleston Square for Victoria 
Street, because it was not right and honourable 
to keep their secret from him any longer. 

Caucassie flinched a bit. 

" It'll break him," he said. 

" You think so ? " replied Daisie, very pleased. 

" It 'ud cut any man to pieces," added 
Caucassie, fondly believing himself. 

" Oh, dear ; oh, dear ! What a lot of harm 
I do ! " said Daisie, biting her lip. " Let us go 
round and tell him at once." 

"Let. me come," said Daisie’s mother, who 
never missed the vicarious joy of one of these 
affairs if she could help it. 

They found Mr. Josephs snatching a look at 
the morning paper, in his lounge hall. 

" Oh, good morning, darling," said he, reluct¬ 
antly, when he saw Daisie. 

" It will be terrible to tell him," murmured 
the kind-hearted girl, aside to Caucassie. 

Daisie’& mother went to Mr. Josephs and 
patted his hand. 

"My dear boy," said she, "my poor boy f 
When I see you so cheerful and think—and 
think - " The old lady heaved her chest. 
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“ I can guess what yon have come to tell me,” 
said Mr. Josephs, faintly, looking at Caucassie. 

” Oh, Lewis ! ” said Daisie, going close to 
him, ” you are rather wonderful! ” 

” Can it be true ? ” Mr. Josephs murmured. 

" 'Fraid it is,” said Caucassie, in rather a 
piping voice, but standing up to his sins like a 
little gentleman. ” That, is to say-” 

”*You and Daisie-? ” murmured Mr. 

Josephs. 

” What can I say to you, Lewis ? ” said Daisie, 
hanging her. head. 

” Say nothing,” replied Mr. Josephs. 

” You brave boy ! ” said Daisie’s mother. 

” It’s pretty awful,” said Mr. Josephs. 

” It's too sad,” Mrs. Bledlow murmured aside 
to Caucassie. 

” I only want you to say that you understand 
and forgive me, Lewis,” said Daisie, hanging 
her head. 

” Oh, please take all that as said,” replied 
Mr. Josephs, taking a few dancing steps away 
from her. 

u He can't bear to speak, poor fellow,” said 
Daisie’s mother, drawing Caucassie to the other 
end of the room, and pretending to show him a 
stuffed heron, with the greatest delicacy and 
tact. 

” Good-bye, Lewis,” said Daisie to Mr. 
Josephs. 

” Good-bye,” said Mr. Josephs. 

” We shall have to go,” said Daisie; ” you will 
understand that I can't stay talking to you here.” 

” No, no, certainly not! ” Mr. Josephs 
exclaimed. 

” Frank is so jealous,” said Daisie, with an 
effect of blushing. ” Well, we'd better say 
good-bye.” 

Caucassie now tore himself from Mrs. Bledlow's 
leash, and came up, earnest and blushing. 

” Josephs,” he said, ” Josephs, I-” 

” Don’t say it, me lord, whatever it is,” said 
Mr. Josephs ; ” I—I don’t think I can bear any 
more.” He.looked at Caucassie. ” You're young 
enough to be my son,” he said, remorsefully ; 

” still-” He turned away and no one knew 

what he thought. 

” It isn't decent to stay,” Caucassie whispered 
to Daisie. 

” But I wish I could comfort him,” she replied. 

” Her little tender heart ! ” sighed Mrs. 
Bledlow. ” She has always thought of others 
since she was so high.” 

” My God ! ” said Mr. Josephs, suddenly. ” I 
can bear no more ! ” ^ 

“ I hope you don't think me an awful rotter,” 
said the young Caucassie, humbly. 

” I forgive you, me lord,” Mr. Josephs replied. 

” It's one of the saddest things I’ve ever seen,” 
said Daisie's mother, creeping towards the door 
in a bereaved attitude. ” Let me kiss you 
good-bye, my dear, dear boy.” 

She kissed Mr. Josephs. 

” Frank won’t mind this once, Lewis,” said 
Daisie, lifting her sweet face. ” Kiss me, if you 
must.” 

She kissed Mr. Josephs, and followed her 
mother languishingly to the door. 


Caucassie now hesitated before Mr, Josephs, 
and, overcome by a gust of emotion, the famous 
moneylender fell upon his neck and kissed him 
so heartily that the youth broke and fled in 
confusion. / . 

That evening there was another little dinner 
in Pember's rooms, with George and Mr, Josephs 
present ’ and Pember at his most humorous. 
Scallop de saumon avril , Poulet avec sauce de 
juin, and Piches d’aoiit figured on the menu, but 
only Pember in his drollery knew the exact why 
and 'wherefore of each significant date, for a 
man of his traditions would not have dreamed 
df allowing a lady’s name to be bandied at his 
table. 

By this time Aunt Ellen and Aunt Ada had 
returned to town to protect Caucassie. 

Pember went to see them. 

” If I could have been with Frank more,” was 
the burden of his cry; ” but, busy on my book 
as I am-” 

” Tut, tut! ” said Aunt Ellen, imperiously. 

” What's a book ? ” asked Aunt Ada, dis¬ 
respectfully. 

” Damnable (forgive me) as it is,” said 
Pember, grinding his teeth, ” money matters 
to me.” 

It took the sisters an hour to persuade Pember, 
but at length they overcame his natural repug¬ 
nance at such a transaction sufficiently to allow 
of his agreeing to the sum of two hundred pounds 
being paid to him on the day Caucassie's engage¬ 
ment with this curious person was broken. 
Pember explained to them—reckoning from 
previous calculations—that it would take at 
least a fortnight, if not longer. 

He then ordered some new clothes and 
promised John his overdue wages in about 
three weeks. ^ 

And he said to Caucassie, with a fine dignified 
gravity, ” Frank, if ever you are in any trouble, 
I want you to promise to come to me. I'll stand 
by you, my boy, through thick and thin.” 

Caucassie brought his trouble to Pember early 
in September. ' 

” It’s awful ! ” he whispered. 

” I know,” said Pember. 

" Giggle ! giggle ! giggle ! And the old girl 
nags ! ” despaired Caucassie. 

“ I know,” said Pember. 

” I can't go through with it, cad as I'll feel.” 

” I know,” said Pember. 

” She's been engaged no end of times before. 
I've found out.” 

” I know,” said Pember. 

” She's old enough to be my mother.” 

” I know,” said Pember. 

” Her mother’s longing for her to hurry up 
and marry, so’s she can retire from action.” 

” I know,” said Pember. 

” I’ll bet I'm not the first chap who's felt this 
way over it.” 

“ I won’t take you,” replied Pember, drolly. 

” What a lot you seem to know,” said Cau¬ 
cassie, beginning to stare. 

Pember recovered himself warily, and began 
to come to terms. ” I wish I wasn't so busy 
with my book I' started, regretfully. 
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" rU buy all the unborn rights ia it,” said 
Caucassie* fi if only—" 

" Of course, you must get out of it quietly, 
like a gentleman/ 1 Pembcr remarked* " Breach 
simply isn't done*"* 

" Oh, no, no, no I " said Caucassie, shivering. 

" Ftn sorry you got yourself into this mess, 
Frank," said Pember; " when I introduced you 
to the Bled lows I somehow thought you were a 
harder-headed chap* All my fault I All my 
fault 1 " 

M Oh, come, old thing, no, no ! " Caucassie 
exclaimed: 

" I blame myself entirely/ 1 said Pember, 
lighting a cigarette to hide his smile of apprecia¬ 
tion of his own humour. 

Caucassie had offered Pember a hundred, by 
the time he left, to get him out with honours. 
Now Caucassie was a very nice lad to his 
mother and Aunt Ada. He dined with them in 
a chastened mood that evening, and Aunt Ada 
laid her hand on her nephew's head and said :■— 

4 * Should you regret* dear—your cousin.-" 

Then, in spite of Aunt Ellen's warning glance. 
Aunt Ada continued ;— 

44 Says lie thinks he could get you out of it, 
quite honourably* Oh, quite 1 Quite ! " 

Caucassie felt a little shock in his brain ; and 
then his head was u n wonted I y clear. 
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" If he could only spare time from his book ! " f 
said hfi', pensively. 

There was a pause. Then Aunt Ada 

44 Your dear mother and 1 were able to arrange 
that his pecuniary prospects would not suffer, if 
only-—” 

Caucassie rose and kissed his mother. He 
kissed Aunt Ada. 11 You're toppers ! ** he said, 
in a choked voice. He strolled to the door. 
There he turned, and added : " Good old Pember f 
Always on the spot ! You’re makin' it worth 
his while, aren't you, dears ? ” 

" Two hundred on the day," said Aunt Ada, 
rt He seemed quite confident." 

" We could not but notice your unhappiness, 
darling," said Caucassic's mother. 

"I iike Pember 1 ” said the Marquess, with 
deep feeling, " Always up in the morning! 
Always there I ” 

He w T ent out rather hastily. 

While Caucassie was still in bed next morning, 
opening his letters and smoking a cigarette, Mr. 
Josephs was shown in. 

" Got your telephone message when I came 
in last night, me lord/ 4 said Mr. Josephs, 11 and 
dropped in as requested, 1$ there——? ” 

The Marquess pushed the cigarette-box across 
the table swung over his bed. 

'■ Josephs/ 1 he said, flicking a wisp of ash 
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from the breast of his rose-silk pyjamas, ” this 
ain’t a moment for circumlocution, or even the 
common decencies, or being a gentleman, or 
anything like that. What I sent for you to 
know is : I stole Miss Bledlow from you, but 
whom did you steal her from ? ” 

” Man called * George,’ ” said Mr. Josephs. 

” I've met a man called George at my cousin 
Pember's,” Caucassie murmured. 

" Ah ! it was your good cousin-” said 

Mr. Josephs, with great feeling. 

” Who helped you out of the mess honourably? ” 
murmured Caucassie. 

Mr. Josephs assented. 

” He’s a dear chap,” said Caucassie, ” but as 
broke as a new kitten. And so busy on his book, 
that I hope you-” 

” Certainly,” said Mr. Josephs. ” I’d 'a' paid 
anything to anybody.” 

“ Josephs,” said the young Caucassie, now 
leaning towards the moneylender with a boyish . 
candour, M I want a little talk with you.” 

At the end of the little talk, Caucassie said : 

” Well, Broad Walk at three,” and Mr. Josephs 
went away, and the Marquess rose, bathed, 
dressed with a certain anticipatory pleasure, and x 
drove the racer slickly down to the Temple. 

There was George. 

" Halloa, George 1 ” said Caucassie: ” Excuse 
my familiarity, but it’s the only name I know 
you by. I’ve come to ask you two questions, the 
reasons for which I’ll explain to your entire 
satisfaction by’n by. Josephs stole Miss Bledlow 
from you, but whom did you steal her from ? ” 

” Ptember,” said George; "but he was awf’ly 
decent about it.” 

” Isn’t he a good fellow ? ” exclaimed Cau¬ 
cassie, with the utmost enthusiasm. ” And 
always there. You never miss seeing Pember.” 

” I'm awf’ly fond of the chap,” said George. 

” Sit down, won’t you ? As a matter of fact, it 
was Pember-” 

M Who got you out of it honourably ? ” mur¬ 
mured Caucassie. 

” Yes,” George replied. 

” One other question,” said Caucassie, per¬ 
suasively. ” You didn’t take the dear chap’s 
precious time-and brain-” 

” I paid him twenty-five pounds,” said George, 
beginning to be thoughtful. 

” That all ? ” murmured Caucassie. 

” Well, there was ten pounds-” said George. 

Caucassie left the Temple ten minutes later 
with the words : ” You go up a little stair and 
through a curtain and there it is.” 

He drove to Dover Street. 

” Mr. Pember’s out, your lordship,” said John. 

** I knew he would be,” said Caucassie, 

” lunchin’ with her ladyship, I-believe. As a 
matter of fact, I came to see you, John, to 
get you to do me a little service this afternoon at 
five o’clock exactly. And now I'll just use your 
telephone.” 

Caucassie held a tender conversation with 
Daisie. 

” Tell Mr. Pember I partic’larly hope he’ll 
dine with me at the Bath Club to-night, John,” 
he said as he went out. 


After Caucassie had lunched at one of his 
other clubs, he drove—taking his chauffeur—to 
fetch Daisie out to tea. 

Never had Daisie found the lad so loving and 
thoughtful. A perfection not of this world 
brooded about him. And he said he wanted to 
see the leaves fall in Kensington Gardens, so 
they left the car at the Bayswater side with 
instructions to meet them on the Kensington 
side, and they walked slowly up the Broad Walk, 
and by Caucassie’s entreaty sat down on a seat. 

” Drift, drift,” said Caucassie, pointing to a 
few leaves on the path. 

” You are dreadful,” said Daisie, archly. 

” Life is dreadful,” said Caucassie, “ but so is 
death.” 

” Don't be so naughty,” replied Miss Bledlow. 

” I ought to have told you,” said Caucassie. 

” Told me what ? ” she exclaimed. 

” I adore you so,” Caucassie mourned. ” It 
was hard to do the right thing, and I didn’t do 
it. But this morning something came over me, 
and I’m going to do it now. You ought to know 
about my health.” 

” Health ? ” echoed the poor girl, starting 
violently. 

Caucassie nodded, and looked into the green 
spaces. 

” Consumptive.” * 

Daisie sat so still that she had quite a 
statuesque look. 

” Mother always takes me to St. Moritz in 
the winter,” said Caucassie, who had never missed 
a season in Leicestershire since the age of three. 
” But it’s only prolonging the agony. This high 
colour of mine—all hectic, y’know. One day I 
shall drift out suddenly like one of those leaves 
drifts off its tree. Whiff 1 I’ll be gone ! Forgive 
my not tellin’^ you before. You ought to be 
marrying my cousin Pember. Not a poor crock 
like me. Pember’s next on the male line ; and 
what a chap he is ! You'll see he’ll be Prime 
Minister of England as well as Marquess of Cau¬ 
cassie before he's done. Oh, what a grand chap ! 
But you’re looking cold, darling. Quite bleak. 
I’ll take you at once to have tea.” 

Just as they rose from the seat, Mr. Josephs 
came walking briskly by, dark and suave, with 
a large white flower in his buttonhole. He 
looked longingly at Daisie, and then addressed 
Caucassie. 

” I’ve just met your cousin Pember. A fine 
fellow 1 And what abilities 1 There isn’t a 
thing your cousin couldn't do if he’d the mind. 
There isn't his match in England. He's talked 
of a great deal in political and Court circles, 
they say. These dark 'orses—these dark ’orses ! ” 

Daisie entered the car, on the Kensington 
side, with an air of great quietude, and the 
Marquess sat beside her extolling his cousin 
Pember all the way to Bond Street. 

When they had gone up a little stair and 
through a curtain, there it was : a small green 
tea-room ; and there was George too, with a 
very scrap-lot-looking girl, but he hadn’t had 
much time to make better arrangements. 

” I was once engaged to him,” said Daisie to 
Caucass^J r els train -flej, pride when she 
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saw George. " And see what kind of persons 
I've driven him to ! Oh, a girl like me does a 
lot of harm ! It's heartbreaking if you've got 
feelings. Oh, oh, oh! Look, he's coming! 
It's like a moth and a candle, isn't it ? " 

George said, with melancholy, ” I won't stay 
a moment, Dai—Miss Bledlow. I just came 
over to say, Caucassie, that I dropped across 
old Pember this morning. He's the most wonder¬ 
ful man in London. This book of his is going to 
make a direct hit. Great stuff! They say his 
publisher himself sat up all night reading it. 
It's all round town already that it's—simp-ly— 
scan —dalous. And it's over-subscribed. Think 
of the money ! Think of the money l " 

After George had drifted back to his table 
Daisie said in a little voice, bending her head 
very prettily ;— 

" I ought to tell you, Frank, that once I 
treated your cousin P-Pember v-very, v-v-very 
b-b-badly." 

As Daisie and Caucassie emerged into Bond 
Street precisely at five o'clock John came by 
primly, and Caucassie stopped him. 

M Why, John, how are you ? Mr. Pember 
busy to-day ? " 

John looked indescribably arch, even for a 
fimily servant. 

" Mr. Pember, me lord, Ls out driving in the 
Park with the Countess of Mainborough and 
Lady Honora." 

" A-ha ! " said the young Caucassie. 

“ I give it a week, sir," added John, putting 
his head on one side. 

" I withhold my congratulations for one week 
more, do I, John ? " chirruped Caucassie. 

" P'r'aps less, me lord—p'r'aps less," replied 
John. 

M What is that ? " said Daisie, in a very little 
voice indeed when she was settled again with 
Caucassie in the car. 

" Well, Lady Mainborough thinks it's practi¬ 
cally settled, darling," replied Caucassie, taking 
Daisie's hand tenderly. " We needn't grudge 
others happiness like ours, need we ? " 

## I doft't know," said Daisie, looking 
statuesque. 

Pember sauntered round to the Bath Club 
that evening, wearing his new dinner-jacket 
and looking his very best self. He found his 
cousin cheerful, but with an awkward idea about 
principles and things like that. 

" I'm goin' to carry on, old thing," he said 
to Pember. 

Pember's mouth fell open. 

" What d'you mean ? " he demanded. " My 
poor boy, you're not---" 

" The girl’s got to be married this time," 
replied Caucassie, " and I'm not goin* to shirk 
it. The weddin' will be quite soon, and quiet. 
I’ve talked it all out with Daisie. Only thing I 
want of you is your promise to be there." 

Pember was in a horrid state of anxiety, but 
he managed to reply hoarsely: "I shall be 
there. If there's a wedding at all, rely on me 
at least to be there." 

" Thank you, old bean," said Caucassie. 

" But don't give up hope ! " cried Pember. 


" Stick to our arrangement. Let me get you 
out of it." 

" No, no ! " said Caucassie, like a little man. 

Pember thought of Aunt Ellen and Aunt Ada. 
And he really had a plan. A marquess, he knew, 
would take some beating, but he’d read in his 
paper that"morning that the Rajah of Apatam, 
a person easily snared, was arriving in London 
shortly. 

" Wait ! " he begged. " Don't throw yourself 
away. Let me-" 

But the young Caucassie was 'firm. His 
intrepidity in face of all arguments made Pember 
despair. 

And Pember went home, stricken. 

" John," he said, feebly,* " something rather 
awful has happened. Bring me a whisky-and- 
soda and let me think. 

Pember lost half a pound in weight thinking 
that night, but it wasn't any good. He was 
aroused from uneasy slumber next morning at 
ten o'clock by John, who announced that the 
Marquess of Caucassie was on the 'phone. 

" Halloa, Pember ! " said Caucassie. “ It’s 
fixed for to-day at twelve. We all meet at the 
church—St. Maria’s, West Street, Kensington. 
Lunch at mother's after.' I've made all arrange¬ 
ments. You haven’t even to bring, the ring, 
though you gotter be best man. Come on 1 
Hurry up ! No excuses ! Goo'-bye." 

" Help 1 " said Pember, sweating all over, and 
flying to his bath. 

" This is damnable ! " he said, glooming, 
while John shaved him. But being a man of 
fertile imagination, he picked up several pieces 
of his broken scheme and pieced them together 
in a new pattern. " Let 'em marry, then," said 
he, getting almost cheery again. " I could come 
in providing co-respondents after. Something 
like that. And the plot I I could sell that. 
It 'ud do for Pinero. I'll write to him and 
suggest a collaboration. All we want is a good 
finish. A good crisp finish. 'Pon my word I " 

Pember was nearly his bright self again, and 
most resourceful, by the time John had done 
with him. 

When Pember entered the church at twelve, 
still saying to himself, " Yes, what we want is 
that crisp finale," there were Aunt Ada and 
Aunt Ellen, smiling together and nodding and 
kissing their hands to him from a front pew, 
and he thought how” good it was to stand well 
with such nice relations. And there were George 
and Mr. Josephs sitting together in another 
pew, but Pember hadn’t time to do more than 
raise his eyebrows at them, because Caucassie 
hurried to clasp his hand. 

" Halloa ! " said Caucassie ; ‘ 'nice you look." 
Pember was got up in morning coat, camellia 
buttonhole, etc., as befitted the cousin of a 
marquess about to get married. " I'll put you 
right," said Caucassie. " Keep cool. Look at 
me. Cool as a bucket of ice, and I’ve been 
around all morning gettin' the special licence 
and the ring and the clergyman and all. There’s 
nothing for you to do except say your piece. 
Stand just there." And before Pember had 
time to do more than shake his head arid sigh 
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and whisper : " Oh, Frank 1 Frank ! JJ all 

heads were turned to see Daisic and her mother 
sailing up the aisle? 

/ The sweet girl was all in white, and looked 
absolutely bridal in spite of the impromptu 
haste of the ceremony, and, ignoring Caucassic* 
she cast herself right at Pern be r. 

* if Isn't it beautiful/ 1 she whispered, " to 
come together again ? Oh, how Frank and I 
plotted ! And he has bought the licence and 
everything. And isn't he the duckiest boy to 
give me up to you ! And weren't you surprised ? 
And, oh t aren't you going to be vc-ry, ve-ry 
happy because I am ? And I'm trembling from 
head to foot, but it'll soon be over, and I know 




quite thought- 

two hundred now, 


‘IGNORING CAUCAS5IE, SHE CAST HERSELF RIGHT AT PEMBER. 


I shall be safe with you. I know how you adored 

me, d-d-didn't you- ** 

Before Daisie had stopped her enchanting 
whispering there came out from a vestry a 
determined-looking clergyman, with a peaked 
nose, who looked resolutely at Pembcr, and 
waved them into line, and Caucassie observed : 

Stand just so t old bean. It don't take long/* 
Then the clergyman said, before he could be 
'stopped 

“ De-eerly beloved, we are gathered to¬ 
gether-" 

Down in the church Daisic J s mother was 
whispering to Aunt Ellen how glad she would 
be to be allowed to be eighty at last; and Aunt 
Ada was whispering : “So droll of our nephew 
to put it like he did ! Most witty ! We 
We re not giving him the 
of course. He J s got the 
lady. We’re giving him 
■"instead such a useful 
little butter-dish. Me the 
butter-dish and my sister 
the knife. I assure yo-. T 
Mrs, Bledlow, dear Fra-ik 
has been working like a 
horse all the mo* ring 
with the arrangements/' 
Before Aunt Ada had 
finished whi poring to 
Daisie's mother, the 
organist, run to earth by 
the indefatigable Cau- 
cassie, was playing The 
Wedding March. 

** Arranged lunch and 
all," Aunt Ellen con¬ 
tinued, presently, as she 
dropped in a comfortable 
heap at the head of her 
table, and gazed politely 
at the happy unknown 
faces of George and Mr, 
Josephs, ** wrote out the 
menus and put such 
funny names to the 
dishes. Dear nephew/ 1 
she said to Pern her, wbo 
had not spoken a word 
since Ids responses, ** look 
at the menu. Done by 
Frankie. Rather pretty 
I think the’ names are, 
really/ 1 

Fern be r read :— 

QLufs d’avril. 

Saumon de juin, 
Pouht tn casserole 
aoiti - 

And then he looked uf 
at Caucassie, who w-a^ 
mixing, with a lament 
able ability, the since 
famous cocktail. Pal 
September, dry. 


Original from 
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GEN ER OSITYof M AGDA 

By Williana jritine 

* Illustrated by Bert Thomas 


BOUT two o'clock of a late 
December morning. Bates and 
I left the Wire building, where 
Bates had been showing me the 
prodigies which attended the 
birth of his newspaper. We 
both lived at the east end of 
Wandsworth Common, and the 
tram-tine from Blackfriars to Tooting took us 
most of our wav home. When the tram had 


dropped us, and we had been walking a few 
minutes* we came to a quiet, tree-bordered road 
which is called Nightingale Lane, and joins 
Clapham and Wandsworth Commons, At its 
entrance rve found a little man seated dejectedly 
on some w f ooden railings. As we passed him he 
called out my name in a dismal voice, and I 
identifieff him, in the brilliant moonlight, as a 
friend of mine called Dicky Onions, a small-part 
comedian, whom I had not seen for some months. 

After an exchange of 
civilities and an intro¬ 
duction given to Bates 
and Dicky, 1 asked the 
little man to account 
for his presence at that 
place, at that hour. 

“ Fm resting myself, 
old boy/' said Dicky, 
11 resting my travel 
stained and wearies. 
New boots ! Oh, what 
joy to foot it home to 
Wimbledon Park in new 
boots I JJ 1 then noticed 
that his feet were clothed 
in socks only; his boots 
stood beside them on the 
graveL 

" Missed your last 
train ? “ 1 said* 

** Oh, no/' he said, 
* r I was there on time all 
right, all right*" 

u Has the South 
Western suspended 
operations, then ? ** X 
asked. 

“Oh, no* The old 
train went all right, all 
right." 

" But, Dicky/* I said, 
*' you're playing in * The 
Princess of Pumper¬ 
nickel * at the Brace¬ 
girdle novr, aren't 
you ? " 

Oh, yes/' he said, 
" I'm doing that all 
right, all right/* 

Don't they give you 
enough money every 
Friday, then, to let you 
travel home more com- 

Original fnofr rtabl >' tliatl this ? " 
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" Oh, yes/' he said, ” the salary's all right, 
all right. But I hadn't got my season, and they 
asked lor it. So I’m walking, old boy.’* 

” But,” I cried, ” this is Friday. On a salary 
night you ought to have been bulging with 
money for the fare.” 

” Weil, you see,” he said, ” Magda got it all.” 

” Magda I ” cried Bates. " Magda Loftus ? ” 
The journalist's interest was at last aroused. 

'' The same dear, sweet lady,” Dicky told us. 
" Oh, my poor little feet! ” he added, and softly 
felt one of them. 

” See here, Dicky,” I said, <f we must know 
about this. Magda's getting two hundred a 
week; that's enough for her or anybody. 
What did she want with your salary too ? ” 

*' Well,” he said, ” there was an old woman 
game round to beg from her.” , 

” Then she came to the right place, eh ? ” I 
said. ” Magda's generosity is proverbial, isn't 
it ? ” 

'' Oh, yes,” said Dicky, ” it’s proverbial all 
right, all right, and be blowed to it ! But I wish 
I may stiffen if I see why.” He was evidently 
bursting with a grievance. 

” You tell us,” I said, and sat down beside 
him on the railings. Bates sat on his other side. 
” Yes,” he said, ” tell us, won't you ? ” 

” Why,” said Dicky, ” there's nothing much 
to tell. But I can't afford to play at the Brace¬ 
girdle if it happens again, not. at fifty quid a 
week, I couldn't. And look at my feet. Gee ! ” 
he cried, ” they're red-hot, I do believe. And 
I was so proud of these boots ! And I've smoked 
all my cigarettes, and I wish I was dead, by gum 
I do ! ” 

I felt in my pocket for my case, but Bates 
was before me. Dicky thanked him wanlyrand 
took a light from him. " There was an old 
“-woman came round to beg from Magda—yes ? ” 
the journalist prompted. 

'' Jt was just a hard-luck story,” our little 
man told us. ” She said she'd been dresser 
once in a theatre where Magda dressed in her 
room with nine other chorus-girls, it seems, in 
the days that are no more, the days that nobody 
ever talks about to Magda now. I dunno what 
that fool of a sergeant was thinking about to 
let the old hag get her nose inside the stage-door, 
but he did, and there was Magda in the passage 
cooing to Harry Field and me about the bit she 
wants us to do at her great Lifeboat Matinee 
next week. She’d just come off, and the beast 
Opstein stood also by. He’d been holding dear 
Magda's cloak while she sang that second-act 
song of hers with the flapper chorus. Harry and 
I were engaged in drinking in her honeyed words, 
for she can be ghastly affable when she wants 
anything done for her ; we were also trying not 
to get blinded by the diamonds that Opstein 
bad stuck all over himself; and while all this 
was happening the old woman that I told you 
about slides her bombazine bonnet and head in 
through the swing-door and sees Magda. 

” * Heaven bless her dear eyes ! 1 she shrieked 
out right in my ear. 1 Heaven smile upon the 
day when she first drew breath 1 Blessings 
follow her all the days of her life and reward 


her for the lump of solid gold that she wears 
inside her chest and calls a heart ! Miss Loftus, 
my darling, don't you remember your old 
Cray ? ' 

” * Cray ? ' says Magda. ' Cray ? ' 

” ‘ Ah,' says the old thing, edging her way 
right into the passage, 'that's me. Your old 
Cray that dressed you, lovey, in the Gravesend 
. panto of ' 93 . Ten of you pretty loves I had to 
look after, don't you remember, dearie, and you 
called me Mother Cray. There was you and 
Hilda Feam, what’s principal girl at Middles¬ 
brough this winter, and Gussie Napper, what 
married the broker's man, and Bess Rutherford, 
what-' 

” ' Why,' cries Magda, ' it's old Cray ! ' 

” ' That's what I say , dear,' says this awful 
old woman. ' I knoo you'd not forget Mother 
Cray.' 

” ' Well,' says Magda, ' and where's the trouble 
got you this time ? ' 

” 4 Is it trouble ? ' cries old Cray. ‘ Is it 
trouble, Magda, me ducky ? Isn't me poor 
'usbin down with ploriacy and Georgine going 
under an operation at the 'orspital, and how 
am I to raise the rent with nothing coming in 
and me out of a shop and my second son on his 
back with a broken rib, which he's a plumber 
and fell from a 'ight. And what do you suppose, 
dearie, we got in the house, love, to pawii ? 
Not so much as a empty sardine-tin, dear, we 
haven't. And how . am I to feed my daughter 
Clara and her little baby and her 'usbin put 

away for a year to come and another on the 

road, love ? And is December the time of year 
as you'd choose to be without one blooming 
lump of coal in the house, dearie, and the man 
comifig to take the sewing-machine away to¬ 
morrow, and Jimmy my youngest bit by a dog 
and all ? ' 

” ' This is awful,' says M$gda. * Boys, this 
is simply terrible. What are we to do ? ' and 
tears fairly swam in her lovely blue ayes as she 

looked from one of us to the other. ' Julius, 

dear,' she says to Opstein, ' Harry, dear ? Dicky, 
dear, what are we to do ? * 

'' I didn't personally see where we came in. 
It seemed to me that this was Magda's little 
charity. It wasn't as if Harry and I had ever 
been dressed by this old Cray of hers. Of course, 
Opstein was in it all right, all right, because 
that’s what he’s here for, and he’s all over 
diamonds, and hasn’t any other encumbrances 
except his friendship with Magda. But Harry's 
got a wife and fbur kiddies, and his salary's not 
as big as it will be when the ' Princess ' finishes, 
for*he's made very-very good, and he’s about 
the cheapest deal the management's done in 
twenty years ; as for little I, well, I want all. 
I get on Friday night, with my old mother and 
the sisters to keep out of the workhouse, not to 
mention myself. No, I didn't see where we came 
in. I suppose that's because I wasn't Magda. 
She did all right, all right. 

” ‘ Boys,' she goes on, ' did you ever hear a 
sadder story ? Think of this poor old soul with 
no place, and all those awful things happening 
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" ' Yes,’ whispered Old Mother's-Ruin at her 
elbow, 4 one after the other, lovey, and I dunno 
how I'm going to bear with it all if you won't 
take pity ; but there ! I know your tender 
'eart. Little Maggie Loftus won't let her old 
Cray go under to this 'cap of woe. I said them 
very words to young Arthur, my third boy, love, 
what’s been out of employ seven months come 
Christmas,and that's in a week, dear. f * Arthur/ 1 
I say, <( I'll eo and tell 1 er ; and she never backed 


en velopes. I never wanted not to see him before, 
for while your salary's being placed in your 
very hand it's difficult to say that you've got 
no money on you* While he gave Harry and 
me our envelopes, Magda was busy scribbling 
on the top of the one Opstein had loaned her, 
but she wasn’t too busy to notice what Johnny 
the Ghost was doing. ' Put mine in my dressing- 
room, Johnny/ she says, 1 and come back here 
at once, please/ and goes on scribbling. Then 



“'WE MUST HAVE A SUBSCRIPTION/ SAYS MAGDA. ' 


down on a friend yet. It'll he all right. Arthur/ 1 
3 says, “and I'll bring you somethink for your 
pore consumption this night, if only I can git 
to tell my darling Miss Loftus about yer/' J 
ri 4 We must have a subscription/ says Magda. 

' Boys, get me a piece of paper and a pencil/ 

" I was just about to say that I'd fetch the 
things she wanted, so that I could shove out 
and go and conceal myself under the stage or 
somewhere until this business should be settled* 
but what must the beast Opstcin do but pull a 
long envelope from his coat-pocket and a gold 
pencil from his waistcoat one and hand them to 
Magda with that horrible oily smile of his.. 
And, * You can put me down for a fiver/ he 
says, and fishes out the note from a pocket-book 
and gives it to Magda, who took it without so 
much as a thank you* Old Cray nearly fell 
down dead. Oh, if only she had J 

" At that very identical, unfortunate- moment 
by comes Johnny the Ghost with liis fistful of 
VuJ. hi—ta. 


she showed us what she'd written* It was: 
' Miss Loftus's subscription for Mrs. Cray, dresser 
out of employment, and a very sad case* 
Particularly recommended by Your Magda *— 
with a capital Y, f There/ she says, 1 that's the 
way to do business, boys/ and, getting a pin 
from old Cray, she stuck her subscript ion-list 
up oil the notice-board. 1 Now, Julius/ she says, 
‘ down with your name and amount/ and Opstein 
wrote his signature and five pounds. 

M 1 Now, Harry/ she says, * don't be backward 
in coming forward/ and Harry, poor ass, gave 
her a sovereign and stuck his sign manual under 
Opstein's* 

" Just then the chorus began to come off the 
stage* Johnny the Ghost .was back by this 
time, for he’d only had to open a door to put 
Magda's envelope into safety* She said a word 
or two in his ear, and he stood by her side and 
handed the chorus its envelopes, while Magda 
made a speech on the merits of the Cray case. 
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AU the girls forked out something, poor little 
devils \ How could they help it ? It takes a 
bit of doing to deny the charitable heart of your 
lovely leading lady who's worshipped by five 
continents, especially if you're a silly fool of a 
chorus-girl with a propensity to be generous any 
way. So Magda rooked them one by one, and 
they all put down their names and gave her the 
money they needed so badly for themselves. 
Last of all, old Jerry Wind I e and MilUcent 
Gandy, who'd been doing their scene and duet 
with chorus, came through the iron door, and 
Magda tackled them and showed them all the 
subscriptions of the chorus, and got a quid out 
of each of them. They couldn't very well give 
less than Harry had done, though they both 
loathe Magda just as Magda loathes them. 
Millicent s too pretty, and Jerry gets too much 
fat in this piece, for Magda to care about cither 
of them very much, you see. 

If Well, the rush was finished, and T still stood 
there like the ox I am. Couldn't I have faded 
away in the bustle ? Well, I could, of course, 


but then again I couldn't. Who said moral 
courage ? Hut I did hope that Magda might 
perhaps have forgotten insignificant little me. 
Do you suppose she'd done any such thing ? 
Oh, yes. I don’t think. 

J4 * And now, Dicky,' she says, ‘ what are we 
to say from you, dear ? It's a nice little list,’ 
says she, * but it can still be improved, and your 
name and a nice little sovereign'll make it look 

lovely. ’ 

M A nice little sovereign l I've got such a lot 
of nice little sovereigns to pin up on green baize 
notice-boards and turn into Unsweetened for old 
Mother Grays, haven't I ? Oh, dear, yes I 

4t 1 Come. Dicky,’ she says, and fixed her eyes 
upon me with hypnotic effect. Do you know 
what I did ? Well, III tell you, for you'd never 
guess* not in one thousand years and five minutes. 

" 1 went mad, that's what I did. 

" I took all the money that to in my envelope 
and gave it to her, and wrote my name for it at 
the bottom of the list, ' Richard Onions and so 
much/ " Dicky paused impressively, but neither 
Bates nor 1 asked him for the 



*BATES'S MAGDA LOFTUS PAR MADE A BEAUTIFUL AND 
TOUCHING STORY 


3igilizeiJ by OoOOlC 


figure of this subscription, be¬ 
cause we both knew that the 
amount of a small actor's salary 
is the one thing about which he 
is sensitive, 

41 It was the biggest amount on 
the list," he w'ent on. * H Even 
Gpstein opened his nasty eyes 
when he saw- himself beaten by 
Richard Onions. Yes, it was a 
corky one for Opsteim / 
ir I expected Magda to be 
pleased, but she wasn't—at least, 
not very much*. She patted my 
check—here, this is the spot 
where her lovely fingers fell’—and 
she said, ‘ Good old Dicky/ 

JI Then she took all the money 
she’d made us subscribe and 
handed it to old Cray, and she 
says, f There* Mother Cray* Take 
that home, and good luck to you. 
and it's a real pleasure to me to 
give it to you. 1 

M To give it, mark you. boys l 
i4 * And now/ she says, -while 
the old trout exploded into 
thanks, * stow' all that and off 
you go. I've got to do my next 
bit here, so we needn't keep you. 
Good luck, and a Merry Christ¬ 
mas.' And how* much of what 
her envelope contained do you 
suppose went out of the theatre 
to the nearest public accom¬ 
panied by old Mother Cray's 
laudations ? 

" Gentlemen—nix I " 

Dicky paused and took another 
cigarette. 

“ Well/' he said* “I expect 1 
must pad the hoof homewards, 
or die the death of a frozen fool. 
Gee I my iioor feet 1 ,p 

OrigmarfnQm 
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,s And didn't she leave you a cent ? " I asked* 
" Not so much as a red one, I never thought 
how empty my breeks pocket was till I gqt to 
Waterloo, as I've told you. One is naturally 
careless oi money on a Friday, you know. And 
1 didn't want to go back and try to touch one 
oi the boys, I'd nothing to pawn on me but my 
waistcoat, and I didn't want to catch pneumonia, 
and. besides* the train had gone by that time. So 
I started to step it to Wimbledon, and I'm still 
on my way, as you see* It wasn't so bad for the 
first mile or so. but then these boots began to give 
me news of themselves, and this is just about my 
twentieth halt for sheer agony. Gh + it's jolly to 
be alive ! " 

,fi But you knocked Opstein#" I said, I felt 
that Dicky needed comfort. 

#p Oh, yes, I knocked Opstein all right, all 
right," lie said. 4t But. laddie, it r s nothing 
to the way I've knocked myself. How am I 
going to do my dance to-morrow ? Tell me 
that,'* 

"Well/' said Bates, "this has been worth 
ten bob to me, I shouldn't wonder. They're 
always glad of a Magda Loft us par, and this'll 
make a good one/* 


" You wouldn't dare ! " cried the little man, 
hotly* " You didn't say," he added reproach¬ 
fully to me, 11 that this man was a journalist." 

" Oh, be easy/' said Bates; “ it wouldn't sell 
the way you've told it. When Magda appears 
in print she's got to be everything that's lovely 
and fine-natured. I'll call it £ The Generosity 
of Magda/ and well get some old woman's 
picture taken to accompany the tale. And 1 
suppose you'll have no objection to being starred 
as the man who beat Opstein ? It'll be a little 
ad. for you, Mr, Onions/' 

Dicky thought this over. " No/' he said, " be 
hanged to it 1 Leave me out. And if you must 
pile it on* pile it all on Magda—I expect she 
only forgot to put in any of her own money. 
These big artistes—they're so absent-minded/' 
And with that he—having pulled on his 
second boot—rose from Jiis rail. So did we, and 
we all went on together to Wandsworth Common. 
At Wandsworth Common Dicky got a bed, as I 
hope you will be glad to know* 

Bates's Magda Loftus par made a beautiful 
and touclring story. Dicky need have had no fear 
of Bates. 

But f am not a journalist. 


ACROSTICS. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 52, 

(T&g Fourth of the Strict) 

Two rival dogs of war ; unless I blunder. 

Last m the top dog now, and t’other’s under* 

I* Stitched up, no doubt, but with the wool inside* 

% You might plead thin and won’t : let law decide. 

3* You have ten score, of each one makes a part* 

4* Quiet in mien, but songs oro in its head* 

5. The four chief point* are found in this reply* 

0* The tragic name includes the tragic cry. 

7* 'Tis inwardly complete ; nay, inwardly. 

To part it were dif loyal policy. 

3. Don, ray sou 7 wester ? Not for such a gale ! 

9* Fra keen—thert/a that within which tells a tale ! 

— JL M* 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC No* &3* 

The greatest and the least are manifest* 

1. Joseph and Abraham the man suggest* 

2* Three hint* : one si sty. West minster* and Rome, 

3. Fate robu her of her husband or her home. 

4. One who despises lt unimpassioned song/’ 

5. Do what you will : here you will not go wrong, 

6. A war-club take, behead, remove the gun* 

7* With sis of nine of one of nine ’tin done. FAX* 

An&wtrs to A Croatia 52 and 53 should he addressed to 
the Acrostic Editor, The Strand Magazine, Southampton 
Street* Strand, London, W.CL1, and must urrite not later 
than by the first port on October £ )th , 

The aiisvrtr to cock cfcrosfic be oa a separate piece, 
of paper ; at the foot of each ansictr every solver should 
write Ais pseudonym and nothing else* This pseudonym 
ohfwld he, limited to one ttvrd , 

Tux> {viewer# may be sent to any or every light* 


Answer to No. 51* 
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Notes,—L ight 2. Jjewis Carroll. 4. Or Ada.’ 1 


Result of the Eighth Series. 

The acrostics of the eighth aeries proved to be too easy# 
and a* many aa thirty solvers answered them quite cor¬ 
rectly. One of the thirty, Cprisandc# is ineligible for a 
prize; and another one, disregarding the italicized rules* 
and the emphatic note in the June number, gave no namo 
and address* The twenty-eight solvers who answered all 
the lights and conformed to the rules will divide the prizce fl 
each one's ah are being nine shillings, 

Aber, Mr* W* W* Grundy, Bowden, Sunninghill# Ascot; 
AJtuw, Mr* J* Q r Ambridge, 90, Knights bridge, SAY\1 i 
Brigid# Mr, K. N. Scaled# 62, Palmerston Road* Dublin; 
CrfttaL MiaiG. W* Hughes, Brier Hill House, Northampton; 
Enos, Mr. W* S* Cool# 3, St* James's Square, S,W.l ; Fib, 
Second Lieut, D, F, Ferguson, R.M.A., Eastney Barracks# 
Portsmouth ; Flapper, Mr. J. tharrington, She nicy Grange* 
Barnet, Herts ; Gabriel, Mr. A. G* Lc M ait tv, St, Salvatore, 
St* Andrews ; G coin at, Mr* G* E, Matthews, 53, Stock well 
Green# S*W*9 ; II. E f Mr, E. W. M. Lloyd, Hartford Home, 
Hartley Wintney, Hants ; J uni gw* Mr* F* C. \V. Gngson, 
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The following character-study of President IVilsoh will\ 
we think, be found to give the most striking impression 
of the man yet published. Mr. T. P. O'Connor , M.P., 
has been for many, years a close student of the writings 
and speeches of the President , and has always been in sincere 
and profound sympathy with the President's political 
views. A visit to America , extending over twelve months 
—a good part of which was spent in IVashington—gave 
Mr. O'Connor further opportunities of studying the 
President from close at hand. Finally , Mr. O'Connor 
was honoured by the President with two personal interviews. 


£ is the son of the manse and 
of the library—of America and 
of Ireland, and he looks it. On 
no man’s face and mind haye 
I seen such unmistakable marks 
of the legitimacy of his origin. 
His grandfather ahd his grand¬ 
mother came from Ulster, and 
the grandfather was a journalist most of his 
life. His father was a Presbyterian clergyman. 
Both grandfather and father, therefore, belonged 
to the cultured Classes, were both men of high 
intellectual gifts, were both great readers and 
great students. If-Mr. Wilson were an English¬ 
man he would be described as. the embodiment 
of the' Nonconformist. As an American, he 
cannot be so easily classified, for America gives 
its colour to religion as to other things it derives 
from the- Old World. If to-day Mr. Wilson is 
one of the great students, one of the great 
thinkers, a supreme master of the written and 
the spoken word, it will be seen that he comes 
by all these things in direct descent from his 
family stock, and from his earliest environment. 
Educated in all kinds of schools and colleges, he 
yet owes most of his intellectual impulses and 
equipment to his father. From the father, too, 
he derives that intense sense of the humorous in 
life which underlies the severity of expression 
and the austerity of language. I have seen it 
stated by his intimates that his photographs 
never seem like him to those who know him. 
The high brow, the firm mouth, the strong jaw, 
the severity of expression create a Woodrow 
Wilson who is unlike the Woodrow Wilson they 
know. It is probably because of the self- 
consciousness which only actors and actresses 
are able to drop when they stand before the 
camera; and self-consciousness always gives to 
the face a 'certain super-seriousness which is 
not true to the ordinary expression. The 
Woodrow Wilson of private and intimate life 
is remarkable by the twinkle in the eye and by 
the mobility of the mouth, which seems too 
tightly compressed in the photograph. It is 
characteristic of his mind that one of his 
favourite authors throughout all his life is 


Charles Dickens. He shares with Dickens close 
powers of observation of the men around him, 
even when he has to look at them in the midst 
of crowds, through the mists of distractions, of 
ceremonials, and with the preoccupation of a 
speech to* be made. He cai> come back from a 
public occasion, where things are always trying 
to the chief figure, not tired and not bored. He 
has found distraction in ^studying the figures 
around him, and he can enliven his family and 
his friends by reproducing some of the men aiyl 
the incidents that have appealed to his sense of 
humour. 

It is thus that one may describe President 
Wilson, in spite of his Ulster ancestry, as in 
some respects the most American of Americans. 
The American mind takes serious things 
seriously, and when it enters on a job—like 
this war, for instance—it is ruthless. But 
ordinarily the American will not take things 
tragically. There is a certain love of persiflage— 
especially in the conversation between men and 
women—which always takes me back to a 
French rather than to an English or a Scotch 
atmosphere. The typical American also rarely 
takes himself too seriously. Perhaps the spirit 
of equality and simplicity, which are the 
dominating qualities of the country, would make 
such a thing too ridiculous. * Tlxis somewhat 
Gaelic savour of point of view and of conversa¬ 
tion may come also from that widespread Celtic 
mind which has crept its way everywhere in 
America with the subtlety and irresistibility of 
the ivy around the tree or the house. Whatever 
the reason, in spite of the severity of feature and 
of expression which tells of the high purpose 
and the burning ardour of Mr. Wilson’s tempera¬ 
ment, one must never think of him as a man of 
artificial and unnatural seriousness. Nor is he 
the aloof creature that' is sometimes thought. 
Of the many things he inherited and was taught 
by his father, that of being a man among men 
was one of them. Everybody that knew the 
old, courteous, and cultured clergyman—although 
a professor of abstruse theologies—recalls that 
he won the heaii^ tftfti niere’y of his congrega¬ 
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and geniality of intercourse that comes from 
the natural politeness of a kindly heart. Here 
again might I not suggest that there eaters into 
him some of the Celtic spirit that you can feel 
all around you in America ? 

When President Wilson left the University of 
Princeton to become Governor of New Jersey 
it was assumed that he would be a mere play¬ 
thing in the hands of the practical politicians. 
Yet it came to be that New Jersey found itself 
the first, or almost the first, to translate into 
law and into action those things which were 
calculated to restore to the people their heritage 
in the control of their laws, of their law-givers, 
and of the gigantic resources of their great 
nation. Compared with the mighty arena on 
which the President now appears, h4s record as 
Governor of the State of New Jersey must 
appear small; but when the.*history comes to 
be told in retrospect, his achievements in that 
position will be read as one of the most remark¬ 
able examples of a great Parliamentarian and 
an ardent visionary managing men and events 
and leading them to his great purpose. 

And now, what were the methods and qualities 
by which Mr. Wilson, as Governor of New Jersey, 
was able to accomplish these modem-miracles ? 
It was, first, because he was just the opposite 
of what people thought him to be. Here was 
not a Puritan professor, but a man companion¬ 
able, genial, tolerant, unruffled, good-tempered, 
who knew men and how to manage them. In 
other words, there was a great thinker and a 
great student on the one hand, with tremendous 
seriousness of purpose but with the saving 
sense of humour which enabled him to meet 
all sorts and conditions of men and by sheer 
geniality and by the impression of utter sincerity, 
as well as the authority of a superior intellect, 
to win them to his side—almost to move them 
like pawns on a chessboard. Mr. Wilson had 
not studied Charles Dickens in vain. 

But, of course, there were other qualities in 
the Governor which accounted for his marvellous 
success. He was honest, he was courageous, he 
was tenacious. He not only had the vision of a 
people to be emancipated from the thraldom of 
plutocracy, but he had the common sense, the 
dexterity, above all he had the inflexible will to 
see that visions become realities. Against such 
an unusual combination of qualities, self- 
interested corruption, evil traditions fought in 
vain. Before such a stone wall of clearness of 
thought and immutable purpose the evil things 
beat their heads in vain. There was, too, no 
false dignity in this college professor. When 
obstacles seemed insurmountable he calmly left 
the big chair and the office and went out on 
to the platform. He did not mind being called 
a stump-speaker. He went to the people whom 
he loved and for whom he was fighting, and 
brought the broad, encasing air of public dis¬ 
cussion into the poisoned atmosphere of secret 
committees and unholy combinations. 

I will presently allude to the extensions of 
this underlying principle of so much of Mr. 
Wilson’s action —that of intimate touch with the 
people and with the representatives of the people 


—when I come to deal with him as President. 
I go on for the moment to another and very 
striking fact in his"career. Mr. Wilson is human, 
and human beings do not carry through their 
lives' the rigidness of a definite purpose to a 
definite goal without some diversions through 
conditions more powerful than any human will. 
But in so far as any human being could do, Mr. 
Wilson has pursued his purpose in life more 
inflexibly than almost any man with whose 
history I am familiar. The astonishing thing is 
not that he is President—not that he should be 
just the man for the Presidency at this hour— 
it would be more astonishing if he were not. 
For the Presidency is but the fruition—the 
natural consequence of uninterrupted prepara¬ 
tion and training for the Presidency. In just 
as real a sense as the fighters in the ring, with 
every muscle and nerve and organ deliberately 
trained for the moment of battle, was Mr. 
Wilson trained in every one of his faculties for 
the high office he now holds and for the supreme 
hour in which he exercises omnipotence. He 
was not only a student from his earliest years—- 
that he would almost inevitably be from his 
heredity and his environment—but he was a 
student of the very subjects which would fit a 
man for public life. He took his mathematics 
ia such small doses as were necessary to qualify 
in examinations. He was not deeply interested 
in science; it is recorded that he received 
almost the lowest mark possible at an examina¬ 
tion in astronomy. He concentrated on the 
studies that are more or less associated with 
the political life of a country—jurisprudence, 
political economy, history. These were also 
the subjects he taught when he had to search 
for a living, and in teaching, of course, increased 
his knowledge of them. I do not suppose there 
is an ancient or modern classic which Mr. Wilson 
has not studied and analysed. He was a student 
especially of our own British Constitution, and 
for many years he advocated reforms in the 
political system suggested by our methods. 
He wrote extensively in favour of our system of 
Cabinet responsibility as opposed to the American 
system of an almost complete gulf between the 
Executive and the Legislature. I have no reason 
to believe that he has changed this view, in 
spite of the Presidency and in spite of the war. 

Just for a brief space Mr. Wilson allowed 
himself to drift into a temporary departure 
from the straight line of self-development for 
public affairs. He set up his shingle, with a 
partner, as a practising lawyer in the city of 
Atlanta. It would be an absurd generalization 
to say that the practice of the law is a waste of 
the time of a man who is destined for pul ic 
life. It was as a nomad barrister on the circ lit 
of rural and primordial Illinois that Abrahzm 
Lincoln learned things and men. sharpened ] ds 
wits and perfected his use of words until be 
became the ideal President for the difficult til es 
of the Civil War and the author of such mast x- 
pieces of literature as the speech at Gettysbi g. 
But Mr. Wilson had not the same temperamen or 
upbringing as Lincoln, and the devotion of y< rs 
to the dlcisJdn oi the rights mid wrongs of p ty 
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individuals would have placed upon his mind 
and body a strain which they could not bear. 
Anyhow, a lucky destiny settled the question 
for him. Mr. Wilson had not to devote himself 
to clients, for no clients came, and his straying 
from the path of self-development along the 
lines unsuitable to him was but a temporary and 
unimportant episode. 

He returned to his original plan and to the 
rooms of the professor and the student. I have 
mentioned jurisprudence, political economy, and 
the like as the main subjects on which Mr. Wilson 
concentrated his mind. But there was one other 
department of human learning to which he 
devoted as much attention, and wtuch explains 
him as much as his other studies. That was 
literature. The love of literature was, of course* 
not only inherited but stimulated by his father, 
and was with Mr, Wilson accordingly from his 
childhood. But even without his father and 
without his schools and Universities Mr, Wilson 
would have loved literature. He is a man of 
letters to his finger-tips. I am not sure that 
he could not be described as the greatest man 
of letters in the world of political men to-day. 
It is characteristic of a mind that is at once 
radical in vision and intensely practical in 
action that Mr, Wilson still adheres to the 
classics as the greatest instrument in the creation 
of the cultured mind. As to the severity with 
which lie imposed the study of classics on him¬ 
self I have a word to say later. He is an 
omnivorous reader. His famous doctor, Admiral 
Grayson, told me that hue of the bad habits he 
hnd was that of getting so absorbed in a detective 
story as to remain awake, often till four o'clock 
in the morning—precious hours taken from the 


rest necessary to the fulfilment of his hard 
duties. 

What has been Ins favourite reading ? When 
I read, and still more when, l heard, a speech of 
Mr. Wilson's I came to the conclusion that he 
had modelled his style largely on the Greek 
classics. Of the qualities of the Greek style I 
would put utter simplicity, even austerity, of 
language as the chief excellence. Lucidity is a 
necessary combination of simplicity. If you 
recall to your minds the passages in the Greek 
classics which have moved you most, and remain 
with you always, you will recall at the same 
time that the most moving, the most tragic 
things were told with Olympian self-restraint. 
Take, for example, the story of the death of 
Socrates, in Plato’s Phaedo/' The whole thing 
is in almost matter-of-fact style, and yet how 
it thrills you to the very heart of your heart ! 
My guess as to the sources of Mr. Wilson's 
literary style was more correct than I thought. 
A friend of Mr. Wilson told me that he had: 
studied the orations of Demosthenes until he 
could read them as easily as if they were in the 
English tongue. Those who recall Demosthenes 
will remember that austere simplicity is also 
the chief mark of his style. I am told that 
even now, amid the cares of the Presidential 
office. Mr. Wilson goes back occasionally to the 
great Greek orator for solace and for inspiration. 
I would conjecture that Mr, Wilson has got some 
of his wondrous style also from the great masters 
of French literature, which in this quality of 
austere severity of language is the nearest to 
the great Greek model. He has been also a 
diligent student of ou~ great English masters of 
style—especially kmbng the politicians. He 
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knows Edwin Burke, he knows Gladstone and 
Bright intimately. He learned some of his 
economics from Richard Cobden. 

And now I put this devotion to the highest in 
literature as part of the methodical, uninter¬ 
rupted. tranquil self-development for public life 
which I think is a remarkable feature in the 
life of Mr. Wilson. This steady self-develop¬ 
ment was just the thing which the world 
didn't know — and especially the practical 
politician. When they asked him to leave the 
tranquillity of a University for the turmoil of 
electioneering and political life, they thought 
that they had caught an amateur. The fact 
was that they discovered a man trained by 
long-life effort to be a master of the craft of 
political life. When he read Demosthenes he 
was preparing not for an examination in a 
University hall, but for the platform and big 
popular meetings* in Trenton or in Washington. 
One other remarkable_proof of the thoroughness 
of the training to which Mr. Wilson devoted 
himself I must give. He has a fine tenor voice, 
and he was able to cultivate it in a Glee Club. 
But his idea was not to improve his voice as a 
singer, but as a speaker. It was a part of the 
education that, like the professional singer and 
unlike most orators, he knows all the science of 
the regulation of his breathing when speaking. 
This is why his voice, though not very resonant, 
is able to penetrate to the last man in the very 
large audience in the largest hall, and that every 
word tells with its full effect. The austerity of 
the language reaches the mind immediately by 
its simplicity, but the emotion behind the 
austere words and behind the austere look is 
conveyed by the beautifully modulated voice— 
calm, like Bright's, but moving like Bright's 
because of. the underswell of emotion in its deep 
tones. 

And now I come to the fruition and blossoming 
of all this self-development in Mr. Wilson as 
President. In some respects he merely, repeated 
the methods which had already done such 
effective service in New Jersey. He proceeded 
without haste, but without rest, to carry into 
the solid fact of statute the visions of the 
election programme. The tariff was reduced, 
the conditions of labour* were enormously im¬ 
proved—a passionate sympathy with the under¬ 
dog is one of his most powerful impulses—above 
all. he reformed the banking system of the 
country, so that the omnipotence of the banks 
and a few great financiers, which held the one 
hundred and ten millions of the American people 
to strangle or to release according to their will 
or self-interest, was destroyed, and destroyed for 
ever. To-day, burdened by gigantic expendi¬ 
ture and the other terrific difficulties of America 
in a great war, men draw their breath as they 
think of the crashing abyss of panics and nation¬ 
wide impotence from which Mr. Wilson's banking 
legislation has saved the country. 

And the methods in Washington were again 
the same as in New Jersey. There was the imme¬ 
diate breakdown of that old tradition which dug 
a gulf between the chief magistrate of the country 
and the Legislature. In the early days of the 


Republic the President delivered his message 
to the Legislature orally. But in the days of 
Jefferson, either bdbause he was inferior as a 
speaker to what he was as a writer or because 
he genuinely felt that such oral communication 
between the President and the Legislature 
smacked too much of the ceremonials of the 
Royalty which America had thrown off—what¬ 
ever the reason, the written message had been 
substituted for the spoken word, and this prece¬ 
dent was followed by subsequent Presidents. It 
was in accord with Mr. Wilson's thought and 
temperament that he should break with this 
tradition and seek at once the free intercourse 
between the representatives of the people and 
the chief executive, and accordingly he renewed 
the old practice of delivering his message to 
Congress in their presence and by word of mouth. 
Again, as in New Jersey, he acted on the principle 
that the Legislature should have a leadership 
direct and open, and accordingly he took an 
active part, in consultation with members of 
Congress, in shaping and in pushing Bills, and 
thus the Bills got through. They were not still¬ 
born or strangled at birth or overlain, as has 
been the case with so many other projects of 
other Presidents as eager as Mr. Wilson to push 
their ideas to the statute book, but without the 
clear vision and the iron tenacity of purpose 
which he brought to the task. 

Let me now give something of the daily life 
and habits of Mr. Wilson, drawn largely from 
the communications to the Press of Admiral 
Grayson, and from an excellent article of Mr. 
David Lawrence in the Saturday Evening Post, 
No man has played so large and so beneficent 
a part in the life of the President as his physician. 
When Mr. Wilson came to the White House he 
was not in good health. Like many other brain 
workers of sedentary employment, he suffered 
a good deal from indigestion. Admiral Grayson 
changed all that by insisting that the President 
should take constant exercise and as constant 
relaxation. The result is that almost daily and in 
all kinds of weather the President takes exercise 
regularly, mainly on the golf links. He is, from 
boyhood, as a son of the horse-raising South, an 
expert horseman, and takes his exercise a good 
deal on horseback. In addition, he has learned 
a good many of the exercises which have been 
taught to the world by the Swedes, and often 
stops in the middle of his hardest and most 
important work to freshen himself by going 
through some of the exercises. He is careful 
and regular in his food, and attends to .the 
warnings of his physician whenever his inclina¬ 
tion suggests food that docs not agree with him. 
I gather that he shares with the majority of his 
countrymen and countrywomen a perilous love 
of sweets, but he has had to control that national 
weakness. He is an enormous drinker—let me 
add, of cold water. Admiral Grayson has insisted 
on amusement equally with exercise, with the 
result that almost nightly, or every second night, 
you see that the President has paid a visit to a 
theatre, or even to what we should call a music- 
hall in England. It is one of his fortunate 
char£|t|4|riftj!Cs|Tt|iatp lufe| (fyjtj throw off ail his 
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responsibilities the moment he is exercising or 
amusing himself. Within one minute of his 
entrance into his box, and after the lifting of the 
curtain, Mr. Wilson, I was told by Admiral 
Grayson, forgets even that he is President of 
the United States. This determined detachment 
extends itself to the golf links so mercilessly that 
his partners are strictly warned against mention¬ 
ing any public affairs during the game ; it is 
reported that one unhappy man who forgot 
this rule has never been asked to be the partner 
of the President again. The President works 
very hard, but lie brings system and healthful* 
ness’ and at once conservation and guidance of 
energy into his work as into every tiling else. 
Though, as has been seen, no man can be more 
of a man among men, 
more tactful, more per¬ 
sistent, more tenacious, 
yet he prefer^ to get his 
communications 
through the written 
rather than through the 
spoken word. He is not 
one of the men who 
can expend his nervous 
energy in suffering more 
than a certain number 
of fools gladly. It is 
to him, I have heard, 
almost a personal and 
physical pain to have 
to listen to the repe¬ 
tition of the same thing 
by the same man or by 
many men over and 
over again. Hence his 
preference that such of 
the things brought to 
him should be brought 
in writing. As Mr. 

David Lawrence puts 
it, iM Mr, Wilson does 
business by a minimum 
of personal conference 
and a maximum of 
personal correspond¬ 
ence/* This tendency 
to communication by 
the written rather than 
by the spoken word is 
so strong that, even as 
intimate an official as 
Mr, Tumulty, if he be 
going to make a speech, 
gets a memorandum 
from the President—I 
have seen several of 
them — in which he 
sketches out what he 
considers the proper 
theme and the most 
desirable method of 
treating it* These 
communications, like 
most, if not all of those 
from the President's 
own hand, are printed 


on the typewriter which he uses habitually, and 
with a neatness a ad accuracy which a pro¬ 
fessional typist might envy. The President also 
uses shorthand, which he taught himself, a great 
deal. As this sketch has already conveyed, he 
looks above all to results. Instead of working 
like a bee in a glass hive—as Lord John Russell 
used to say of the members of the House of 
Commons—Mr, Wilson prefers to do his tremen¬ 
dous work behind closed doors. He paid a visit 
of eventful importance to the Atlantic Fleet- 
delivered a moving speech amid surroundings as 
solemn as ever encompassed a great fleet of 
sailors going to the heart of a great war* But 
neither the visit nor the speech was recorded* 
The President deliberately excluded the reporter, 

the movie man, and 
even the nation. Simi¬ 
larly, the work inside 
the White House, in* 
cesssant, unrelenting, as 
it is unhasting, is 
known only to the little 
family of officials that 
live within its precincts, 
for most of the work is 
in constant memoranda 
and by telephone—of 
which the President has 
made more frequent 
use than any of his 
predecessors* 

Let me sum up, them 
the characteristics of 
this remarkable and 
potent figure, as I sec 
them—necessarily from 
the outside. To a cold, 
clear, enormously 
stocked brain there are 
added a warm heart, a 
sincere and even vol¬ 
canic sympathy with all 
the under-dogs of the 
world, a saving sense of 
humour which takes 
everything seriously 
and nothing tragically, 
himself included, who 
combines the gifts and 
characteristics of the 
mixed race from which 
he comes—the fire, ve¬ 
hemence, and even im¬ 
pulsiveness of the Celt 
with the onlooking and 
arresting caution of the 
Scot, Such is the man 
who has to save the 
world for democracy* 
If any man can accom¬ 
plish that tremendous 
task, it is he who is 
to-day by instinct, by 
conviction, by heart as 
well as by head, the 
truest demo- 
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The foregoing sketch of President Wilson was 
written some weeks ago in America, and before 
1 had had the honour of a second interview with 
him, Tliis interview confirmed in a strange* 
almost uncanny, way the impressions as to his 
inner personality which I have set forth in the 
article- There is a great difference between the 
President in the photograph and the President 
in privates conversation. The face loses all the 
severity ; its dominant expression is sincerity, 
simplicity* frankness, the expression in the 
individual of that 
Republican sim¬ 
plicity which the 
Fathers and 
Founders of the 
nation set as the 
model for all their 
successors, and 
which nOt even 
the growth of 
wealth, luxury, 
and power has suc¬ 
ceeded in dethrone 
ing from the hearts 
of ah that is good 
in American life. 

Nor is there any 
austere reserve and ^ 
cautious reticence 
in the intimate con¬ 
versation of the 
President, I would 
say that sometimes 
even he is as impulsive as 
the Irishmen from whom 
he comes ; and especially 
impulsive when his feelings 
of personal attachment 
or sympathy appeal to 
him, I have heard that 
he once gave an amusing 
description of the racial 
components that make 
tip his character—essen¬ 
tially simple* though, of 
course* also complex. " I 
do not know ”■—here are 
the words attributed to 
the President —- ,r how 
much of Irish blood 
there is in me. but there 
must be a good deal 
from my sense sometimes 
of delightful irrespon¬ 
sibility : but then I 
know there must also 
be a good deal of the 
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Scotchman in me, because that watchful and 
cautious gentleman always keeps the other 
fellow in order M ; or* as the legal documents 
say, words to that effect.** There is certainly 
this much of the Irishman in the President, that 
he loves the Irish, as is shown by the crowd of 
Irishmen by whom he is surrounded. When I 
paid my visit to the White House, the policeman 
at the outer gate was named Conlan ; lie was 
succeeded by Mr. Tumulty, the President's 
secretary ; in the next room w-as an assistant 
secretary whose name is Brebony—Celtic for 
the English name judge JJ ; and the gentle¬ 
man who ushered me into the President's room 
was named McKenna. 
On the President's views 
as to the Irish problem, 
I must refer the reader 
to his public utterances. 

The President is a 
splendid story-teller ; he 
told me one or two even 
during our conversation ; 
always to the point under 
discussion ; always terse ; 
always humorous. There 
is a delightful story about 
him in one of his bio¬ 
graphies, that at the end 
of a long and hard day 
during the Nt w Jersey 
struggle the staid Gover¬ 
nor burst with a friend 
into a negro dance and 
a negro song 1 typically 
American, and especially 
typically American of his 
native South, that has 
given to the whole nation 
that delicious sense of 
humour which is the best 
cure for not only gloom, 
but pretence and supei - 
ciliousness. Finally, when 
I repeated to the FresU 
dent the story that he 
used to remain reading a 
detective novel up to 
four o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing. he said wuth a smile 
that he did not think 
anybody or anything could 
ever keep him awake till 
four o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing, Otherwise* I think 
this sketch of him may 
be taken as absolutely 
accurate. 


LEST YOU FORGET! 

c £y0 not forget that The Strand Magazine may now be sent post free to British 
soldiers and sailors at home and abroad. All you need do is to hand your copies, 
without wrapper or address, over the counter at any post-office in the United Kingdom, 
and they will be sent by the authorities wherever they will btt most welcome. 
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A story which deals with masculine finance 
pitted against feminine finesse. 



UT if you'd only give me a regu¬ 
lar allowance. Dean, I should 
know just what to expect each 
month, and I could plan the 
house expenses and my own, 
too, so much better and more 
economically. As it is now, I 
don’t know when to pinch and 
scrimp, nor when to have a little spree of extrava¬ 
gance. I should like to run things in a business¬ 
like way-" Mrs. Teller broke off suddenly at 

sight of the indulgent smile with which her 
husband was regarding her. Dearly as she loved 
Dean Teller, she felt a naughty impulse to give him 
a hard slap, just as if he were an exasperating, 
teasing little boy, for she had kept back the 
most important fact, i-e. t that she had- hardly a 
penny in her purse and hated unspeakably to 
ask him to replenish it. 

" Oh, Bets, you do tickle me so,” said her 
husband, the smile spreading to a grin. " If I 
gave you an allowance you'd be worse off than 
you are now, for you know I'll get you anything 
you want. Mother always charged everything, 
and father paid the bills, and I'll challenge 
anybody to find a better adjusted and more 
carefully-run household than theirs. But you’re 
bitten by this craze to be businesslike and have 
a budget, and all that sort of nonsense that the 
women's magazines spread about—stuff written 
by women who never kept house in their lives 
and wouldn't know how to boil an egg." 

11 You don't know anything about who writes 
for women's magazines," said Mrs. Teller, 
swallowing hard and trying to smile easily. 
" So that isn’t an argument at all. But, 
Dean, dear, do let's try the allowance system 
for a month—just one month, to see how it 
goes. Won’t you ? " 
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” I suspect you’ve been buying a 
new hat and don’t want me to know 
how much it cost," said Mr. Teller, 
dodging the direct question. " Come, 
confess. Bets—is it a hat ? I’m a 
good sport—I’ll pay the bill, no 
matter what it is. It’s worth a lot 
to me to have my wife get all the 
pretty clothes she wants, because 
she sets them off so well." 

He got up from the breakfast 
table, with its pleasing blue china, 
its bowl of brilliant fruit, and its 
shining silver reflected in the deep 
mahogany, and came around to his 
wife’s side, putting an affectionate 
arm about her. 

" Don’t look so serious, sweet," he 
said. rl Your little extravagances 
don’t worry me a bit. I hate to 
talking about money, anyway. 
Everything I've got is yours—don't you know 
that ? You just go ahead and buy what you 
want and send me the bill. My credit's good, 
I believe. I’ll tell you in a minute if you're 
flying too high." 

" But, Dean," said Elizabeth, leaning her 
head against his shoulder, M Dean, dear—just 
for me—just to humour me—won't you try this 
the other way ? You're awfully generous and 
good, but—but—I hate to ask you for money, 
and—and I hate never to know just where I 
stand. You say everything you have is mine, 
and I know you mean it, but the trouble is, it’s 
mine only when you give it to me. It’s not 
mine outright, even a little bit of it. It makes 
me feel so dependent." 

Dean Teller loosened his arm from around 
his wife's waist and an injured look came into 
his very handsome eyes. ” You don’t want to 
feel dependent on me ? " he asked, in tones 
of incredibility. " Why, Bets, you make me 
feel as if you didn't really love me. It’s the 
great joy of my life that I have you to take care 
of and buy things for—I love to feel that I can 
make you comfortable and give you pleasure. 
I—j C an’t understand how you can say such 
things." 

She knew it was no use to go on with it, so she 
gave in, " I didn't mean to hurt you," she said, 
and the words brought reassurance to her 
husband’s ruffled feelings. 

" Well, don’t talk about it any more, then," 
he said, kissing her. " And don’t worry your 
little head with budgets and things. You'll 
get grey hairs and wrinkles, and I want my wife 
to stay young and pretty." 

She followed him out into the hall and helped 
him put on his light overcoat. Then she went 
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into the living-room and watched him go down 
the walk and turn up the street, hurrying to get 
the eight-thirty-three. At the corner Dean 
turned and wayed his hand and Elizabeth 
waved back at him. That was what she had 
been waiting for. 

As soon as he was out of sight she turned 
away from the window, and as she did so she 
saw herself in the big fireplace mirror. 

” Oh, yes,” she said, disgustedly, to the image 
confronting her, ” if you were tall and had 
straight hair and stem grey eyes arid a com¬ 
manding presence, your husband wouldn’t 
think it was funny because you wanted to run 
your house on an allowance. But being little 
and curly-headed and having round, silly¬ 
looking baby-blue eyes, you’re a joke. All the 
same, I’m right. I feel like a dependent, and an 
incompetent dependent at that, and no man has 
a right to make his wife feel that way. I don't 
care what his mother did. I’ll bet she hated 
never having a penny to call her own. I didn't 
tell him that I haven't even got tram-fare in my 
purse—I wonder how he’d like it if he had to go 
about like that ? And I won’t do these nasty 
sneaking things I’ve heard of women doing— 
getting things charged and then arranging with 
the shop to take them back and give the cash 
and letting the bill ga to their husbands, as 
usual. Or telling the enressmaker to raise her 
bill over the real price, arid getting the difference 
in money. I -won't do those things if I never 
have a penily. But I can’t ask for money. 
Every time it's been harder and harder and 
harder, and now it sticks in my throat so that I 
can't. And yet—what am I gfling to do ? It 
isn't that Dean’s really selfish or tight-fisted. 
But he’s old-fashioned and set, and he never 
seems to realize that I must buy stamps and 
shoe-laces and cold cream and all sorts of little 
bits of things. He never offers me any money, 
and he gives it to me as if he wondered what I 
could possibly want it for. Oh, it’s unendurable ! 

# It humiliates me till it hurts. Well, you've got 
to do something about it, my dear,” she con¬ 
cluded, with a final decided nod at her reflection. 

Yes—but what ? If this had been the first 
of her pleas for an allowance, if this had been 
the first time that she had been dismissed with 
loving ridicule, with compliments and kisses, she 
might not have felt quite so determined. But it 
was not. Very soon after their honeymoon, 
now a matter of two years past, Elizabeth, 
getting her house in running order, had suggested 
that a definite sum put in the bank for her each 
month would simplify matters tremendously for 
her. She even went so far as to make a neat, 
hard-thought-out little list of the. amounts 
which she thought she would need for butcher, 
grocer, gasman, milkman, and all the rest of the 
items that every housekeeper knows by heart. 
She had added a small sum for pin-money. And 
Dean had simply shouted at it, and told her to 
go ahead and charge everything, and he would 
pay all the bills, so that ” she wouldn’t have a 
bit of trouble and worry in her dear little head.” 
He didn’t notice the pin-money item at all, 

Elizabeth, thinking Dean the most wonderful. 


kind,and clever being alive, promptly surrendered. 
But as time went on and Dean became less of a 
domestic demigod and more of a fallible mortal, 
Elizabeth had regretted that surrender passion¬ 
ately. She felt that if she had stuck it out then 
Dean would have given in, and her lack of a bit 
of ready cash at certain moments was terribly 
exasperating. Being proud and over-sensitive, 
she had magnified her natural dislike of asking 
for money, until now it had become, as she told 
herself, impossible. 

She gave an impatient sigh at this point in her 
musings, and with an effort pushed the dis¬ 
tasteful subject away from her. There were so 
many things to be done. She hurried out to 
the kitchen, looked into the ice-box, gave orders 
for luncheon and dinner to the maid, suggested 
a change in the morning's work programme, and 
then went on upstairs to arrange her bedroom 
and do some needed mending. As she settled 
herself in her low sewing-chair she sat facing a 
picture of Dean. She glanced up at it once or 
twice and then turned her chair abruptly about, 
feeling again in her finger-tips that wicked little 
impulse to give him that one good hard slap. 

As soon as the mending was,done, she put on 
her hat and coat and started to market. She 
did not hurry, for there was no advantage in 
going early. The suburban tradesmen did not 
get their fresh supplies until a little before noon. 
Her house, as she came downstairs, did not 
seem as charming and delightful to her as it 
usually did. She did not linger in the hall to 
admire the delicate carving of the console table, 
which was her latest acquisition. She did not 
even glance in at the living-room with its Chinese 
rug and smart blue chintz. She was feeling her 
pocket-book, and at the door she opened it and 
looked within. Two samples of pink cr&pe de 
Chine, a tradesman’s card, a half-crown -and 
seventeen pence in change were its table of 
contents. ^ Elizabeth snapped-to the clasp 
viciously. Those coppers were the last straw— 
absolutely the last. 

On her way to the market she glanced at a 
recently-opened fruit shop, which reminded her 
that on her market list she had oranges for 
dessert, cooking apples, and breakfast fruit. 
She stopped a moment, looking at the price 
marks over the fruit, but a large sign just above 
the coloured heaps drove her swiftly onward. 
It read : ” Strictly Cash.” 

Elizabeth made some rapid calculations. If 
she paid her grocer the usual prices for such 
fruit, she might have saved a shilling by dealing 
with the cash price. This discovery added fuel 
to her heated state of mind, for she was naturally 
thrifty. 

c In the market she was presently hailed by a 
neighbour, large, jolly Mrs. Merchauser. 

” Oh, my dear,” said Mrs. Merchauser, ” I 
want to introduce my cousin. Miss Harvey.” 
The lady writh Mrs. Merchauser, a severe spinster, 
bowed and looked approvingly at pretty little 
Mrs. Teller’s smart grey coat and soft black hat 
with the blue wing that matched her eyes. 

” My cousin’s a lecturer,” babbled on Mrs. 
MerchiiWfcr, Five folding her of the' 
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work the Woman's Club has been doing about 
the milk supply, and she's had the most won¬ 
derful idea-'* She paused and looked expect¬ 

antly at Miss Harvey. 

That lady promptly took her cue. " I was 
saying/* she began, in something of a platform 
manner, "that a little publicity will probably 
have a great deal more effect than personal 
protests to the dairymen. What I suggest is 
some letters to your local paper, and some 
ringing leading articles, giving accurate facts 
and the dairymen's names who won't clean 
their barns. I have always found that a little 
publicity is one of the most powerful weapons 

to correct a*ny abuse-" Her voice went, on 

and on and on, but Elizabeth Teller did not hear. 
She had been hypnotized by the first suggestion. 

A little publicity I A little publicity ! Here 
was a thought that fitted her own particular 
need. A powerful weapon—ah, that was what 
she needed. She heard also " a mighty force ** 
and " can easily be shamed into doing what is 
right/' and—and—she fixed her ingenuous eyes 
on Miss Harvey's somewhat withered counten¬ 
ance, and as that lady concluded her remarks 
with a well-rounded period, in which the phrase 
" a little publicity " was again repeated, Eliza¬ 
beth grasped her hand. 

" I can't tell you how glad I am to meet you/* 
she said, warmly. " Mrs. Merchauser must 
bring you over to have tea with me. I want to 
hear more—more about—about your work." 

Miss Harvey beamed as the little woman 
moved on. " Some of the most childlike faces 
often conceal great force of character and real 
intellect/* she remarked, sententiously. 

" She's a real sweet girl, Mrs. Teller," agreed 
Mrs. Merchauser, " and got plenty of sense, as 
you say, though she does look like a kitten. 
She certainly did take to you, Charlotte." 

Meanwhile the, object of their conversation 
was giving her orders without so much as looking 
to see if the lettuce was fresh, or asking if beans 
cost more than brussels sprouts. She wanted 
to get through with this errand as soon as 
possible and get home, and think—and plan. 
As Miss Harvey had so feelingly remarked, 
her childlike face concealed great force of 
character and real intellect. It also con¬ 
cealed at this moment a firm resolve to put 
this allowance business through with no tempor¬ 
izing and no softening of method. If a little 
publicity would make a dairyman clean his 
barn and take care of his cows, Elizabeth, who 
knew from experience in the Woman's Club that 
a bad dairyman is the most difficult of all 
human beings to coerce save by law, felt sure 
that Dean might easily be handled. And she 
had reached a pitch of exasperation that cleared 
her brain and suggested an infinite number of 
ways to apply Miss Harvey’s method. 

There was only one possible hitch—perhaps 
Dean would not mind people knowing that he 
never gave her any money! Perhaps his 
system of home finance was so cherished by him 
that public opinion mattered not at all to him. 
But she felt, intuitively, that such was not the 
case. She felt that if this one little mean streak 


of his were blazoned abroad, he would see it as 
it really was and not artfully camouflaged by 
high-sounding statements that all he had was 
hers, and that her dependence on him was his 
greatest happiness. With the most affectionate 
thoughts for Dean, Elizabeth could not quite 
swallow that—not with only half a crown and 
seventeen pence to her name. Well—very soon 
she should see what she should see. She was 
going to act at once. 

On entering his house that evening (letting 
himself in with a latchkey) Dean Teller was 
disappointed that his wife was not there to greet 
him. Usually she watched for his coining and 
opened the door for him. But he realized the 
reason for her apparent Aeglect, for he could 
hear her talking over the telephone. Her soft, 
clear voice drifted out to him plainly. 

" I'm awfully sorry," she was saying, " but you 
see, Mrs. Sloane, I haven't a farthing of money 
to give. I haven't any allowance of my own. 
Mr. Teller thinks it's better to charge everything 
and let him pay the bills. But I could make 
a chocolate cake—two of them if you could use 
them, and whatever they would bring at the 
sale could be given. . . . What ? . . . Oh, I 
see ; I thought you were on the cake committee. 
You .only want cash contributions. J'd love to 
give ; but you see just how it is, don't you ? . . . 
What ? . . . Oh," with a little laugh, " Mr. 
Teller's old-fashioned ; he likes things done the 
way his father and mother did. I'll try to make 
up for not giving any money by giving some 
extra things for the stalls. Good-bye." 

There was not a trace of embarrassment or 
humiliation in the voice in which she made the 
explanation, but somehow Dean Teller was not 
pleased. He looked glum as his wife came 
running from the back hall to meet him. 

" Oh, Dean, dear," she exclaimed, " I'm so 
sorry I wasn't here to let you in, but Mrs. Sloane 
called up just as you turned the street comer. 
She's collecting money for the Red Cross." ^ 

" Was it Mrs. Hilary Sloane ? " asked Dean 
Teller, in an irritated voice. " What in the 
world made you tell her that you hadn't any 
money ? She’ll spread it all over town that 
I'm a regular old Scrooge. She’s an awrful 
talker. Here—here's a pound." 

He had been digging into his pockets and had 
brought out several notes and a jingling handful 
of change. Elizabeth seized his offering de¬ 
lightedly. 

" Oh, you old darling ! " she cried. " That's 
fine ! " And before he could gainsay her, she 
had tripped back to the telephone. 

"Borough 178 ," he heard her call. "Halloa! 

. . . May I speak to Mrs. Sloane ? . . . Oh, 
Mrs. Sloane, Dean has just come in and given 
me a pound, and I'll send it over to you for the 
collection. . . . Yes, wasn't it lucky ? . . . He 
heard me telling you I hadn't any money. . . . 
Oh, no, I wouldn't think of keeping part of it ; 

I know he wants to give it all. . . . Yes ; I'll 
see you at the meeting to-morrow. . . . Good- 
bye." 

Back she came, her face beaming. But some¬ 
how i;b.e glum look persisted on Dean. " Betsy, 
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dear," he began, in a patiently annoyed voice, 
•* was it necessary to make it appear that I 
treat you like a child ? Why did you say that 
pound came from me ? Why didn’t you tell 
her- Oh, well." 

44 But, Dean," protested his little wife, her 
happiness dashed, " I just told the truth. What’s 
the difference ? " 

This ingenuous comment checked any further 
protest. Mr. Teller stalked moodily into the 
living-room and laid down his eveping papers. 
" I hope dinner's ready soon," he said, darkly. 
" I'm hungry as a wolf." 

Seated opposite him at the table, Elizabeth 
wondered if he remembered that by giving away 
all the pound to Mrs. Sloane she had again 
rendered herself penniless. Evidently he did 
not. He said nothing about it. But he was 
quiet and thoughtful all the evening. Regarding 
him, his wife hoped fervently that Miss Harvey 
had been right in her statement about " a little 
publicity." 

The hateful subject of money did not come up 
again for several days. life flowed on in its 
usual way, and there was apparently not a cloud 
upon their marital horizon. But Mrs. Teller 
did not forget. She was preparing herself to 
administer shock Number Two. 

"Vera's here to dinner to-night," she an¬ 
nounced brightly w r hen she opened the door for 
her husband on an evening some few days after 
the Sloane conversation. 

" Oh, fine 1 " exclaimed Mr. Teller. He was 
very fond of his sister-in-law, Vera, Mrs. Allston 
—Elizabeth's only sister, and so diverse in type 
that one wondered how they happened to be 
born into the same family. 

Vera herself came breezily forward from the 
living-room. She was dark and vivid and her 
big eyes snapped with energy. " Halloa, Zouzou ! " 
she called out gaily, such being her irreverent 
nickname for the head of the Teller family. 
“ How are you ? " 

"Never better," said Mr. Teller. "How's 
Theodore ? Why didn’t he, come with you ? " 

" Oh, he doesn't love me any more,” declared 
Vera. " He's gone to an old banquet to-night, 
so I thought I'd come out and see you two old 
stick-in-the-muds. 

" And that reminds me," she went on, turning 
abruptly to Elizabeth, " I'm going to give you 
the talking-to of your life for being so extrava¬ 
gant. Believe me or not, Zouzou, but I called 
her up this morning and asked her to come in for 
a matinee and then I'd come out with her for 
dinner, and this preposterous young woman said 
that she hadn't enough money to pay her tram-fare 
to town ! What have you two been living on— 
caviare and truffles ? I can always manage to 
steal a little from the housekeeping money 
when I'm broke ; but to be absolutely reduced 
like that—well, I suspect her of buying diamonds 
and a motor-car on the instalment plan." 

" Oh, no, Vera," said Elizabeth, laughing 
with perfect naturalness; " you see, I haven't 
any housekeeping money. Dean pays all the bills 
and I charge everything. And I neglected to 
ask him for any pin-money and my season 


ticket had run out, and so I simply couldn't 
come." 

" For mercy's sake—doesn't Dean give you an 
allowance ? " demanded Vera, point-blank. 

" I don't believe in them," said Dean, stiffly. 
" Elizabeth knows she has only to ask and I'll 
gladly give her all she wants. I'm awfully 
sorry you missed the matinie , dear." 

" Oh, you -mediaeval creature," cried Vera, 
jocosely, " making your own wife ask for money 
as if she were a beggar. What a joke l I can 
hardly wait until I see Theodore to.tell him! 
Oh, what a good story this will make—Elizabeth 
can't go to a matin&e because she has forgotten 
to ask her husband for money ! " She burst 
into hilarious laughter. 

Dean Teller looked at her, and wondered w-hy 
it was he had always thought her such a nice 
girl. She was evidently lacking in the very 
fundamentals of sense and sensibility. " I hope 
you won't make a story of it and tell the family,'* 
he said. " I see nothing funny about it. It's 
a disagreeable little contretemps, to my mind." 

f ‘ It must be a lot more disagreeable to Bet's 
mind," said Vera, still facetious. " How does 
she ask you for money ? Dqes she say, ‘ Please, 
Dean, may I have sixpence to go to the movies ? * 
or ‘a penny for a stamp?' " She broke again 
into laughter at the very idea, and Elizabeth 
joined her merriment. ' 

' All through the evening Vera made joking 
allusions to the Teller family's mode of finance, 
and Dean was thankful when she decided to take 
the eight-fifty-seven instead of the nine-twenty- 
two. He had never enjoyed an evening with 
Vera less. He was so absorbed in his resentment 
of her ridicule of himself (as he thought it) 
that he did not remember his wife was- still 
penniless. 

But the crowning touch was on Sunday 
morning, when he was sitting straight and 
attentive, listening with keen appreciation to 
the Reverend Albert Henry Severance, the 
eloquent rector of All Saints'. An appeal was 
being made to the congregation for an especially 
generous collection for a certain relief work in 
France in which the Reverend Severance was 
deeply interested. He made it their plain duty 
to give, and give freely, to give not only accord¬ 
ing to their means, but as far beyond them 
as possible. Dean Teller was touched, and 
responsive. 

He felt in his pocket for his note-case and took 
out a crisp note. The collection basket, pro¬ 
pelled by sharp-eyed Dick Towmsend, was ap¬ 
proaching—Dick Townsend, whose favourite 
topic of conversation was exactly how much 
or how little the various parishioners of All Saints' 
put into his basket. Dean laid his note in the 
basket, folded to be sure, but with the figure 
plainly visible. Dick held the basket before 
Elizabeth, and before Dean’s agonized gaze 
there dripped from her gloved fingers two 
pennies—right beside his glorious new note. 
There was no mistaking what Mrs. Dean Teller's 
contribution was - s.i7.d Dean thought Dick 
malicious twinkle as he 
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44 Why, Elizabeth," he began in an agonized 
voice, as soon as they were ol their way home, 
11 why did you put two pennies in the offertory ? 
I never was so mortified in all my life* Dick 
Townsend will tell it all over town that I never 
give you any money of your own*' 1 

Elizabeth's sweet, childlike eyes met his 
wonderingly. * + I'm so sorry, dear/' she said, 
with complete amiability, ,H but, after ail, you 
don't" 

She did not wait for him to reply, but turned 
and gaily greeted Mrs. Merchaviser and Miss 
Harvey, The former asked a question 

iJ What do you suppose amused Dick Townsend 
so when he was taking the collection ? Just 
after he passed your pew I noticed how he looked 
-—I thought he was going to burst out laughing. 
1 really think he's too undignified for a vestryman 
—don't you ? ,J 

" Certainly ! do," said Dean Teller, firmly. 
He had a mental picture of Dick Townsend and 
his intimates chuckling over this delicious bit, 
His soul writhed. 

The next day, when he returned from business 
and he was let into his home by his pretty, 
devoted wife, Dean Teller, before he even took 
off his hat and coat, handed her a packet. 41 I’ve 
opened an account at the bank in your name, 1 * 
he said, " and I'll pay forty pounds into it the 
first of each mouth. I really can't keep on 


taking my secretary's time to make out so many 
little personal cheques for me, and I thought 
you could take care of the house bills out of this 
money, and your own expenses too. Of course, 
I'll pay for the coal, or any big special thing. 
This is just for running expenses, and your 
clothes and pin-money. Here's your bank-book 
and a cheque-book. Do you think forty will he 
enough ? " 

Mrs, Teller threw her arms around his neck. 
" Oh, you angel, Dean ! ,J she cried. 11 It's 
plenty—more than I need. What a darling you 
were to think of it 1 I'll be so careful—^and— 
and will you show me just how to make out a 
cheque, and everything ? " 

Mr. Teller softened. What a dear, feminine 
little creature she was, how innocent, how r sweet 
and appreciative ! 41 Yes, indeed, dear," he 

said. " You'll soon karn—you're a clever 
little thing// 

He advanced into the living-room with his 
evening papers. Mrs. Teller followed him, ail 
smiles. Was it imagination* or did she really 
give a droll, confidential wink to the pretty little 
woman in the mantel mirror and murmur some¬ 
thing about " a little publicity " ? 

" What did you say, dear ? " asked Mr. Teller. 

" Nothing,' 1 said Elizabeth, holding tight to 
her bank-book, and looking more like a round- 
eyed kitten Jim cl m 
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ORPORAL RICHARD BENSON 
entered the household at 19, 
Wallingford Road* N t , in such a 
quiet, unobtrusive way that Mr. 
and Mrs* Monday—who had no 
objection to the billeting of 
soldiers in general* but con¬ 
sidered it should be done at 
other peoples' houses—were disarmed at the 
very start. Benson came originally, it appeared* 
from a % r iIIage in Essex ; Mrs, Munday was a 
native of a village in Suffolk. At the first supper 
they exchanged remarks in dialect. 

** Ton my word," cried Mr. Monday* slapping 
the table joyously, 44 if this don't take me back 
to the time* old gal, when I met you first, and 
before I learnt you to speak proper I " 

Corporal Benson* after the meal, had a game 
of cribbage with the host, and at the end the 
pegs on the board showed that Mr, Mini day was 
the winner. The tenants of No. 19 agreed 
privately that war, a terrible enough affair in 
itself, was not altogether without compensations. 
Not until the Saturday evening was any 
allusion made to the three daughters of the 
family. The morrow happened to tie one of the 
few days chosen by them for visits to Wallingford 
Road, and Mrs, Munday threw out hints to 
Corporal Benson that his presence would not be 
urgently required. 

* J It's your one day you've got almost free,'* 
she suggested, " and now 's your time to have a 
good look around London. I'll pack some sand¬ 
wiches for you ; you be off by half-past twelve, 


and we shaVt expect to see nothing of you till 
nine o'clock in the evening," 

r< I don't w'ant to go and get lost," he remarked. 

** Nonsense l 11 declared Mrs, Munday, " I 
can tell you all about the motor-buses you've 
got to take. And I'll map out the day for you 
from start to finish." She added, later* that the 
girls had always opposed the idea of a lodger 
l>eing taken at No. 19, contending that if this 
were done news would be sure to come to the 
ears of .some of the young ladies m the establish¬ 
ments to which they respectively belonged. 

On the Sunday* as Corporal Benson was pre* 
paring to go, rain started, Mr. Munday had not 
returned from chapel ; Mrs. Munday was engaged 
in the kitchen, and her fear was that the girls, 
tempted by the fineness of the morning* might 
have travelled with no umbrellas, Benson 
volunteered his services. 

11 Let me have all the gamps there are in. the 
house/' he said, And went along, carrying these, 
to the main road and waited for arrival of tram- 
cars. He spoke with deference to more than 
one young woman, and accepted rebuffs; 
eventually he found three tall girls taking cover 
in the doorway of a draper's shop and bewailing 
loudly the misfortune that no taxis were to be 
found. Them he with trepidation addressed; 
they introduced themselves and accepted, with 
gratitude, the umbrellas, " This/ 1 they declared, 
" is real thoughtfulness. Not many would have 
done as mudbT 1 1 1 & I TTQ ) 

At was about t0 

take his parcel of food and go, the young ladies 
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placed a veto on his departure, f< Look at the 
weather ! " they urged. " Not fit to turn a dog 
out ; much less a gentleman/* To their mother’s 
whispered reminder, they answered that a billeted, 
resident was very different from a paying civilian 
guest. So Corporal Benson sat at the meal with 
the rest, and listened whilst the visitors talked 
rapidly and unceasingly ; and when, now and 
again, they invited his opinions on the war, he 
said, in a guarded way, that it might perhaps 
last until the end of the year ; on the other hand, 
it might not. It was, it seemed, the mother's 
birthday, and after dinner presents were set out* 
and the Corporal's criticisms appealed for, and 
he said he considered them very nice indeed* 
reflecting credit on the givers, and furnishing 
gratification, he was sure, to the recipient* 

He's waking up ! *' commented the tall young 
ladies, aside. 

When Mr. Munday had made an offer to take 
Corporal Benson to a Brotherhood meeting, and 
the Corporal had excused himself on the grounds 
that he was, if anything. Church of Bug Land, 
the talk became more friendly, and Margaret, 
the youngest, gave news of two ladies in her firm 
who had become engaged to military gentlemen ; 
and Barbara, the next, referred to a dear friend 


ruuiyw THREE TALE CiRLS TAKING COVER 
I afer's SHOP AND BEWAILING LOUDLY THE 
TAXIS WERE TO BE FOUND 


of hers w ho had married unexpectedly and with 
miraculous speed a gentleman connected with 
the Navy, while Katherine, the eldest, spoke, 
with a proper reserve, of an acquaintance who 
had hopes of engaging the affections of a lieutenant 
in the Sherwood Foresters- This w r as conceded 
to be a high aspiration* and one not likely to be 
achieved. 

" Every body," sighed Katherine, ff everybody, 
except us three/' 

" You mustn't lose heart/" urged her mother, 
encouragingly. 

" But isn’t that just what they ought to do/' 
asked Corporal Benson, ,f if they want to get 
married ? 11 

This w-ent remarkably well* Katherine was 
not quite sure that they ought to be discussing 
the question with a member of the opposite sex* 
but admitted the topic was interesting; sire 
found that the girls who* in these days of large 
wages, talked in an offhand manner about 
marriages, and frequently announced their 
resolve to keep single and preserve independence 
—-why, these were often the very ones who 
slipped off on the quiet to a registrar’s office* and 
appeared the next day wearing a plain gold ring* 

The w eather brightened after tea, and Corporal 

Benson accompanied 
the entire party to 
Waterlow Park, w here 
the gravelled walks „ 
were dry, the flowers 
cheerful, the company 
select. Benson, im¬ 
proving in agility of 
speech, came out re* 
markably strong on 
shrubs and trees; 
Margaret* the young¬ 
est, declared that lis¬ 
tening to Mm was 
nearly as good as read¬ 
ing a book. Later 
they did come to the 
question of books, and 
the soldier took his 
part in the discussion. 
Katherine Munday, 
hitherto an authority 
on literature, and pos¬ 
sessing a steady record 
of one novel a week, 
had to admit that 
whilst she scored in 
regard to modern 
writers, Corporal Ben¬ 
son had a greater ao 
quaintance with 
standard works* 

" Please excuse me* ’ 
she said, " for asking 
a straight question, 
but what were you, 
exactly, before you 
joined the Army ? JJ 
in the doorway or a r He answered that 
misfortune that no had been engaged 
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" All [ ” she remarked, " that accounts for it.” 

" Any other engagement ? " inquired Margaret, 
pertly* 

He drew a breath before answering. 

11 No/' he said. 

It can be remarked here that Corporal Benson, 
In answering thus H spoke more truly t an he knew. 
At the moment (so he told me afterwards) his 
intention in making the curt statement was. 
first, to retain an attitude of freedom in the 
presence of three amiable young women ; second, 
to save himself the trouble of answering further 
questions. It is not for me to say whether these 
grounds constitute a good and sufficient excuse. 
What happened was—and he recognized it at 
once as a form of punishment for incorrectness 
in speech-—that on the following morning, as he 
was giving compliments at breakfast to Mr* and 
Mrs. Monday on the attractiveness of their 
daughters, a letter came by post. Mrs. Munday 
caught sight of the handwriting. 

M Open it, Corporal/' she directed. 44 Don't 
mind us/' 

*' It's only a receipt/' he said, blushing. 

44 Doesn’t look much like a business com¬ 
munication. Have some more coffee." 

He read the contents so soon as he had turned 
out of Wallingford Road. Miss Fairweather 
began with an apology for not answering his 
last five letters, but furnished no reason for her 
neglect. Instead 
she went on to 
argue that a 
soldier’s life 
was a risky one 
in that he never 
knew where he 
was likely to be 
from one day 
to another ; at 
a recent meet¬ 
ing at Highgate 
Cemetery with 
several of her 
relatives she 
had taken ad¬ 
vantage of the 
opportunity to 
consult them. 

They were, it 
a p pea red. al¬ 
most ta n a n i - 
mo us in agree¬ 
ing that, in the 
new circum¬ 
stances, she had 
justification for 
rearranging her 
procedure, and as she did not wish to act in 
opposition to their counsel she hoped Mr. Benson 
would kindly look upon the engagement as can¬ 
celled. And he was to pack up all her letters in 
a parcel and send it, registered, by an early 
l>o«t to her address. 

■“ Ought to add/' said a postscript, 4 ' that 
poor Aunt Milly, of whom I have often spoken 
to you in the happy days that are no more, has 
left me house property that brings in just over 


tw'o hundred pounds a year. I am thinking 
of sending in my resignation to the school 
authorities.” 

It has been hinted that Corporal Benson at 
first took the blow as one repaying him for the 
inaccuracy uttered in Wateiiow Park. Xher 
morning drill he came to the conclusion that in 
taking this view he was accepting too much 
blame. At the end of an afternoon route march 
he decided that Miss Fairweather had behaved 
with great callousness, and that he, Corpora! 
Benson, could reckon himself a person extremely 
ill-used by a lady acting under the influence of 
sudden riches. He consulted, before returning 
to Wallingford Road, a sergeant who had been 
married no less than, twice. 

-i She’s treating you shameful/' declared the 
expert, " and I don't know that I ever heard of 
a worse case. Is she a fine figure of a gel ? ” 

" Not tall, but very good-looking.” 

" My first was that sort. And, my word, she 
didn't half lord it over me ! So when it came 
to marrying again I had the presence of mind to 
select one not so attractive in features/* 

” And she proves different, I suppose ? " 

" No,” replied the sergeant. " She carries on 
much the same as the first one did. But leaving 
my own troubles and coming back to yours, 
allow me to strongly recommend' you on no 
account to do as she suggests. Keep her letters. 

Keep a right 
hold of p ein. 
That'll make 
her feel that 
there's a sword 
of WhatVhis- 
nanic a-hanging 
over her head. 
Meanwhile put 
her out of your 
thoughts.” 

During the 
week Corporal 
Benson, whilst 
complying with 
one part of the 
advice, d i s - 
covered it im¬ 
possible to obey 
it in its en¬ 
tire t y. The 
more he tried 
to forget Miss 
Fairweather the 
more she in¬ 
sisted on com¬ 
ing into his 
memory. Ducts 
which they had sung together at alfresco con¬ 
certs hummed in his brain ; the compliments 
they shared there he could repeat word for 
word. He thought of the walks they enjoyed* 
their friendly arguments over our educational 
system ; especially he remembered the occasion 
when she said 

* J Dick, you’re a nice boy, and ! love you l *' 

A peremptory communication arrived on the 

F ii»ivdmSFiifer s “ tI>r, ” d 


IN’ DEALING WITH THE FAIR SEX/ INTERRUPTED THE 
SERGEANT, ’ THE IMPORTANT MATTER IS TO TREAT 'EM 
WITH A LOFTY DISREGARD/ " 
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Mr, Benson had not shown ordinary good 
manners in. returning the documents ; she now 
enclosed a large envelope, which she hoped would 
be found sufficiently stamped. Unless her request 
were attended to, unless the letters reached her 
by Saturday evening, an uncle who happened to 
be in a Covcnt Garden Market firm would give 
her legal advice on the next step to be taken. 

" My lad/* said the helpful sergeant, 11 hold 
yourself cool and self-composed. Do nothing. 
Let your policy be one of what we term masterly 
inactivity.' 1 

“ I don't like to behave as though—— 11 

** In dealing with the fair sex/ 1 interrupted 
the sergeant, M the important matter is to treat 
'em with a lofty disregard.' 1 The sergeant's wife 
appeared at the moment with instructions that 
he should accompany her on the business of 
marketing. He had no opportunity for offering 
further advice. 

Mr. and Mrs. Munday commented privately 
and humorously on 
the fact that the three 
daughters announced 
their intention of again 
coming to Wallingford . 

Hoad on the Sunday ; 
two calls in swift suc¬ 
cession were rare, and 
the parents had no 
doubts regarding the 
cause/ Mrs, Munday 
thought Margaret, the 
youngest, had the great 
chance; her husband 
was not a betting-man, 
but if he had been, * 
would have put his 
money on Katherine. 

There remained Bar¬ 
bara, who could not be 
considered as entirely 
out of the running. 



Sunday proved fine, and when Mrs, Munday 
suggested that the Corporal should nevertheless 
walk along and meet the young ladies he pleaded 
that he had correspondence which required 
looking through and demanded consideration* 
Before coming down to the midday Tneal he had 
read all the old letters, and, with 'a sigh, he 
placed them in the large envelope. The after¬ 
noon went quietly until the girls' father left 
for his Brotherhood meeting, and then the 
pianoforte was opened. Margaret and Corporal 
Benson were singing +r Oh that we two were 
maying 1 ” when a ring came at the front door. 
Mrs. Munday answered the ring ; in her hos¬ 
pitable way, she begged Miss Fair weather to 
come In. 

Benson escorted the visitor, when tea was 
over, to the railway station. In the hall, as the 
Munday girls offered to help him with his 
overcoat, Miss Fair weather, short though she 

was, had taken charge 
of the duty. 

' J What are those 
papers bulging out of 
your pocket* Dick, 
dear ? " she asked, as 
they went along. He 
tried to extract the 
envelope, but this 
proved difficult. " Oh, 
I remember/' said Miss 
Fair weather. " Those 
were what I called for. 
But just you keep 
them, will you ? See¬ 
ing other people 
making a fuss over you 
has made me see that 
I was right, and that 
my aunts and uncles 
were altogether and 
absolutely wrong I Ji 


‘he; tried to extract the envelope, but 

THIS PROVED DIFFICULT/' 
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The 

Greatest British Victory 
in Three Years. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A German Miscalculation—The Advance of Snow's Seventh Corps— 
Advance of Haldane's Sixth Corps—The Advance of Fergusson's 
Seventeenth Corps—Advance of Byng s Canadian Corps—The Results 
of the Battle—The Aftermath of the Battle—A Great Fight. 


HILST the German line \yas 
falling back to its new positions, 
and the Allies were eagerly 
following it across the ravished 
countryside until the increased 
resistance and the familiar 
lines of barbed wire warned 
them that the immediate retreat 
had come to an end. Sir Douglas Haig had 
managed without relaxing his pursuit to collect 
a strong striking force at tho point of junction 
between the new German line and the old. The 
blow which he contemplated was no small local 
advance, but was a very wide movement ex¬ 
tending from the neighbourhood of Lens in the 
north to Arras in the south, a front of more 
than twelve miles. Upon this sector a tremendous 
concentration of artillery had been effected, and 
four corps were waiting the signal for the assault, 
the three southern ones forming Allenby's Third 
Army, while the fourth or northern one was 
the right-hand corps of Horne's First Army. 
The southern corps were the Seventh (Snow), 
which operated to the south of Arras, having 
Croisilles for its southern boundary ; the Sixth 
(Haldane), which advanced due east from Arras, 
with the Scarpe for its northern boundary ; the 
Seventeenth (Fergusson), which had its right 


on the Scarpe and its left on Thelus, with its 
front facing the three spurs which form this 
end of the Vimy Ridge ; and, finahy, the Canadian 
Corps (Byng), which faced this long and sinister 
slope, the scene of so much bloodshed in the 
past. Each corps was marshalled with three 
divisions in front and one in reserve, so that 
there were roughly one hundred and twenty 
thousand men in the storming line, with forty 
thousand advancing behind them. The 
Eighteenth Corps (Maxse) was in reserve in 
the rear of the Third Army, while the Thirteenth 
Corps (McCracken) was behfnd the First Army. 
The Germans had six divisions, the Eleventh 
Prussian, Fourteenth Bavarian, First Bavarian 
Reserve, and the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, a 1 
Seventy-ninth Reserve in the. line. Their g i 
also were numerous, as subsequent captuj \ 
were to prove ; but it is probable that an ext' 
sion of the Hindenburg retreat was in contemj 
tion, and that some of the heavy artillery t i 
already on the move. 

A GERMAN MISCALCULATION. 

The German strategists had imagined that 
withdrawing their troops over a long front t] 
would ^hiqw cut of gear all the preparation: 
the. Allies 4 br their spiring offensive. What t 
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did actually do was to save their force in the 
Gommecourt peninsula from being cut off, 
which would surely have been their fate had 
they waited. But in the larger issue they proved 
to be singularly ill-informed, for they had 
stayed their retreat at the very points of the 
line on which the offensive had been prepared, 
so that the plans of attack *were neither modified 
nor delayed. •That this is true is evident, since 
such tremendous blows as Arras in the north 
and Rheims in The south could not possibly 
have been delivered had the preparations only 
begun after the Hindenburg retreat. 

One of the most difficult problems of this 
attack was how to arrange it upon that section 
which was covered;by the town of Arras. It is 
true that the German line was one thousand 
seven hundred yards east of the market-place ; 
bilt the suburbs extended right up to it, and it 
was fringed with houses. The town itself, in 
which the storming troops muht assemble and 
through which all supports and supplies must 
pass, was full of narrow streets within easy 
range of the German guns, and previous French 


guns.. That last blue line so far forward upon 
the map has been the cause of many a rebuff. 

The British bombardment, which came in 
gusts during the days preceding the'■attack, did 
enormous damage to the German defences. 
The evidence of prisoners showed that for 
several days they had been reduced to their 
emergency rations. The wire, which in places 
was a hundred yards thick, was mostly destroyed 
in the first line, and greatly damaged in the 
second, though in the third it was found to be 
largely intact, save upon the left of the line. 
The space between the first and second German 
lines was roughly five hundred yards. Between 
the second and third was about three thousand. 
On April 8th there was a severe gas bombard¬ 
ment from four-inch trench mortars. Finally, 
in the early morning of April 9th, came the 
fearful whirlwind of fire, which was the prelude 
to the attack. Some idea of its intensity may 
be gathered from the fact that the number of 
guns was so great that they could have rubbed 
wheels from end to end of the line had they 
been so placed. At five-thirty the word was 



experience had proved that each exit was so 
carefully and accurately barraged by the German 
fire that it was most difficult for the troops to 
debouch from it. The extreme difficulties caused 
by the formidable defensive preparations of the 
enemy were fully realized, but everything which 
human forethought could suggest had been done 
to meet them. Above all, two great lessons 
taught by the Somme experience had been 
thoroughly assimilated: the one, that the 
broader the attack the more successful it is 
likely to be, as it prevents a concentration of 
the German guns upon a single area ; the other, 
that it is wiser, even in the heat of battle and 
the glow of victory, to limit your objective to 
an area which is well within the range of your 


given, and in the first dim grey of a rainy, windy, 
and sleety morning, the infantry dashed forward 
to the attack—“ wave after wave of grimy, 
.mud-covered, determined men, with hearts of 
steel and as light as feathers/* to use the words 
of one of them. The events may best be described 
from the south of the line as being the nearest 
to Arrals from which the battle derives its name. 

THE ADVANCE OF SNOW’S SEVENTH 
CORPS. 

Snow's Seventh Corps had the Twenty-first 
North Country Division upon the extreme right, 
the Thirtieth Lancashire Division in the centre, 
the Fifty-sixth London on their left, and the 
Fourteenth Light Division upon the extreme 
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northern wing. The soldiers, soaked to. the 
skin, with the rain beating upon their backs, 
and their feet ankle-deep in the mud, set 
about their task in a slow, calm, businesslike 
fashion which would take no denial. No village 
or notable fixed points lay in their path, but 
they plodded without a check or halt over the 
first entrenchments, finding no very strong 
resistance, save at one point upon the left of 
their line, and suffering little loss from the 
German artillery. Considerable numbers of the 
enemy were found scattered in their shattered 
trenches or covering in the dug-outs. Over a 
thousand of these were sent to the rear. 

Taking them in turn from the south we shall 
just follow the fortunes of the North countrymen 
of the Twenty-first Division. This division upon 
this day was not expected to do more than make 
a strong demonstration, because both it and to a 
less extent the division upon its left, had in 
front "of it sheets of uncut wire and all the 
devilries of the fixed German line. The object, 
therefore, was that they should make a holding 
attack, in the hope that the northern divisions 
of the corps should g$t well forward to the east, 
and then swing to the south in such a way as 
to make the German position untenable. This 
was eventually done, and a way was cleared so 
that the two divisions in the south should be 
able to advance with the remainder of the line. 
The whole operation of the Seventh Corps has 
to be continually judged by the fact that they 
were on the edge of the abandoned area, and 
that therefore their southern front bulged out 
to the east in a way which brought the successive 
divisions almost into an echelon formation. 

On the left of the Twenty-first Division were 
the Lancashire Pals of the Thirtieth Division. 
Upon April 8th they had made a good start, as 
the 2nd Bedfords carried the village of St. 
Martin-de-Cojeul, an outlying point of the 
German line, but on the same date the 2ist 
Brigade was held up in an attempt to advance 
upon the left. On the 9th, the day of battle, 
they went forward again, the 21st on the left, 
the 89th Brigade on the right. The first dash 
behind a splendid barrage was most promising, 
but the 21 st Brigade ran into uncut sheets of wire 
and was held, the 18th King's Liverpools suffering 
severely. The brigade upon the right managed 
to get forward, but it also was faced eventually 
with the same obstacle. The attack was renewed 
two days later with the aid of four Tanks, but 
the wire was still impassable, though the infantry 
tried again and again. Finally, however, the 
Fifty-sixth Division having cleared its own front, 
sent the Victoria Rifles bombing down the front 
of the Thirtieth Division, w'ho, having surmounted 
their own obstacles, cleared in turn the front of 
the Twenty-first Division upon the right, and so 
by the evening of April nth the line was finally 
advanced. 

To the Fifty-sixth Division, the next upon 
the north, was assigned the capture of Neuville 
Yitassc and the strong works which surrounded 
it. The advance was carried out at seven-forty- 
five—the zero time was earlier as it travelled 
up the line—and was led by the 167th Brigade 


upon the right and by the 168th Brigade upon 
the left, while the 169th were in support. M The 
bombardment and the covering fire were mag¬ 
nificent," says one who marched in the ranks. 
" I almost felt sorry for the poor old Hun, only, 
after all, he is such a Hun." The main fighting 
was on the right, where the 3rd London and 
8th Middlesex stormed the main portion of the 
village. At ten-thirty all the eastern portion 
had been, secured, and the 1st London moved 
forward to take the Cojeul Switch line Unfor¬ 
tunately, they struck up against uncut wire, and a 
very heavy belt of fire. Colonel Smith, the com¬ 
manding officer, and the great majority of the 
other officers were killed or wounded, and the 
advance was brought to a stand. The 18th Liver- 
pools, of the 21 st Brigade, upon the right had 
also been halted by the uncut wire. The Colonel 
of the 7th Middlesex took local command of 
this difficult situation so far as it affected the 
advance of his brigade, and threw his battalion 
in to strengthen the 1st Londons, so that together 
they captured the Cojeul' Switch trench. The 
Londoners w'ere then well ahead of the Liverpool 
men upon their right, so the 1st London threw 
back a defensive flank while the 7th Middlesex 
stormed fonvard against the powerful Ibex 
trench. Three separate attempts were made, 
much impeded by the deep mud, and all ending 
in failure, so that darkness fell before the task 
had been accomplished, but with true British 
tenacity, at 3 a.m., in the darkest hour before 
dawn, the Middlesex men tried once more and 
carried Ibex, taking a number of prisoners. The 
168th Brigade had with varying fortunes kept 
pace upon the left, and in the early morning the 
London Scottish on its right were in touch with 
Ibex trench. 

The position of the 167th was still dangerous 
upon the flank, as it was always ahead of its 
southern neighbours, so that instead of advaucing 
eastwards the London Scottish now turned 
south, their depleted ranks being strengthened 
by the 9th London (Victorias) from the reserve 
brigade. The enemy were only forty yards off 
upon the flank, with a perfect warren of trenches, 
and the mud was so dreadful that some men 
who got in could hardly be dragged out again 
alive. In spite of every difficulty the Londoners, 
after an initial check, swept triumphantly down 
Ibex and Zoo trenches, clearing in one wild, 
glorious rush the w’hole position, capturing one 
hundred and ninety-seven more prisoners of the 
31st Prussian Regiment, with several machine- 
guns. Captain Cousens, who led this charge, 
rafter being badly wounded, was unhappily killed 
by a sniper in the moment of victory. The 
Victorias joined in the victorious charge and 
helped to hold and to extend what had been won. 
The general effect of the advance of this division 
was to turn the flank of the southern German 
defences and to open up a road for the Thirtieth 
and Twenty-first Divisions upon the right. 

The Fourteenth Light Division, to the north 
of the Londoners, was faced by the slight slope 
and formidable defences of Telegraph Hill. 
Thev went forward with the 42nd Brigade upon 
tlie UifeNik 1 ' Efixdl Tt'lhfelCJ^kaoe. Itlie right. Their 
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performance during the day was a particularly 
fine one, and they not only rushed the strong 
position of Telegraph Hill, but they carried the 
British line to a point well to the east of it. 
Their whole advance was largely regulated 
by the situation upon their northern flank, and 
they were exposed to such an enfilade fire 
whenever they got at all ahead that they found 
it impossible to act entirely upon their own. 


Their only serious opponents here, as elsewhere, 
were snipers and machine-gunners ; but these 
were ah of the best, ard caused heavy losses 
before the whole objective with its garrison had 
been captured. By a quarter past nine in the 
morning it was entirely in British hands, and 
as the day wore on the division kept steadily 
improving their position, though still short of 
thdr final objective* that elusive red line which 

is so easy to draw 
and so haril to 
attain. In the even¬ 
ing an attempt was 
made by the Four¬ 
teenth Division, still 
acting with the Sixth 
Corps upon the left* 
to struggle still far¬ 
ther eastwards. This 
advance had no suc¬ 
cess, and so the for¬ 
ward units of the 
whole Seventh Corps 
dug in on the general 
line from Feuchy 
Chapel road in the 
north to near Crois- 
elles in the south, 
having after a des¬ 
perate day's fighting 
achieved a gain 
which averaged two 
or three miles, and 
having taken a total 
of nearly two thou¬ 
sand prisoners with 
a number of guns. 
Concerning these 
prisoners it may be 
unsafe to generalize, 
but it is certain 
that many of them 
surrender*^ very 
readily. As to their 
general type, the 
opinion of a com¬ 
manding officer who 
handled many of 
them may be 
quoted: "The 
officers were mild 
persons, none of the 
bu 11 et -headed, 
bristly - moustached, 
truculent Prussian 
type. The prisoners 
generally do not in¬ 
spire one with respect. Braggarts and bullies 
in prosperity* in adversity they cringe." 

ADVANCE OF HALDANE'S SIXTH CORPS. 

Haldane's Sixth Corps was to the immediate 
left of iho Seventh, and its operations were 
directed due cast of Arras. The three front 
divisions, counting from the south* were the Third 
Regulars, the .Twelfth South of England, and 
the Fifteen teth the Thirty-seventh 
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r pon the left of the front was a strong German 
% ,tion. called " The Harp," which was very 
g lantly carried by the 42nd Brigade. Sixteen 
1 aks which were to have lent a hand in this 
d icult operation failed for some reason to 
a ive in time, and the infantry had to advance 
\ h no help save their own stout hearts. The 
a ack was carried out by the 9th KICK., 
v |, h the 4th Royal Fusiliers of the Third Division 
a ; .ng upon their left* and their comrade?? of 
t 5th Oxford and Bucks upon their right. 
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The right of the attacking line was formed by 
the 76th Brigade of the Third Division, a unit 
which had distinguished itself greatly in previous 
fighting. The 8th and 9th Brigades were in 
close support. Its front was south of the Arras- 
Cambrai road. To the left of the 76th Brigade 
the line was carried on by the 37th and 36th 
Brigades of the Twelfth Division. Their right 
rested on the Arras—Cambrai road. To their 
left were the 44th and 45th of the Fifteenth 
Division. Their left rested upon the Scarpe. 
Nothing could have gone more smoothly than 
the advance, which kept well up with the barrage. 
Only at Observation Hill was vigorous resistance 
encountered, and the German barrage was so 
delated that it fell upon empty trenches after 
the storraers had left them. To the courage 
which had always been their birthright the 
infantry now added all the cool war-wisdom 
which experience of many battles must bring 
with it, and all those devices for overcoming the 
scattered forts of the enemy and avoiding their 
machine-guns which had been learned on the 
Somme and the Ancre were now practised to 
keep down the losses of the assault. 

The advance of the 76th Brigade had been 
to the south of the great high road which leads 
from Arras to Cambrai. The 1st Gordons led the 
attack and took the front line with a number of 
the Prussian 38th Regiment. The 10th Welsh 
Fusiliers then passed through the ranks of the 
Highlanders and captured Devil's Wood. So 
swift were these movements that the German 
barrage was always in the rear. Having thus 
secured the first objective, the 9th Brigade, 
strengthened by the 2nd Suffolks, stormed 
forward to the next line of defence. The 
4th Royal Fusiliers on the right took Nomeny, 
Spring, and Lynx trenches, when the Suffolks 
passed through them and took Neuilly trench. 
The 12th West Yorkshires took Tilloy village. 
The 13th Liverpool, after being held up on 
the left, carried the line forward, and by 
getting its machine-gun on to the roof of Tilloy 
Chateau dominated the country to the extreme 
discomfort of the German snipers. Besides these 
numerous trenches and strong points, the 9th 
Brigade captured a large German redoubt, an 
exploit in which they were much assisted by a 
couple of Tanks. Here a considerable number 
of prisoners w r ere made, including most of a 
battalion of the 162nd Regiment, together with 
its commander. 

It will save confusion if we follow the fortunes 
of each division for the day, regardless of what 
is going on upon its flank, as it is impossible to 
understand a narrative which switches continually 
from one portion of the line to another. The 
wdiole operation of the Sixth Corps was somewhat 
behind the time appointed, as each division had 
met with some delays, but the advance towards 
the third objective was begun about one o’clock 
in this southern area. The 8th Brigade had 
now taken up the running, and the 9th had 
fallen into support. Reinforced by the two 
reserve battalions of the 76th Brigade, the 
victorious advance was resumed, the 2nd Royal 
Scots and 7th Shropshires carrying the Bois des 


Boeufs to the south of the Cambrai road, together 
with five guns which had been concealed in it. 
To those who had experienced what the capture 
of a wood meant in the Somme fighting it was 
indeed a promise for the future that this con¬ 
siderable plantation should offer so slight a 
resistance. The 8th Brigade fought its way 
onwards for another mile or more until it had 
attained the line of Feuchy Chapel. Here the 
German resistance had thickened and the artillery 
fire had increased in the same ratio as that of 
the British had* weakened. A halt was called, 
therefore, and the infantry consolidated their 
advanced position. An attempt by the Gordons 
and the 8th Royal Lancasters to reach the 
extreme final objective was checked in the evening 
by a very heavy fire upon both flanks. 

In the centre the Twelfth Division had met 
with strong resistance at several points, which 
caused the assault to fall l^ehind the barrage. 
These centres of German resistance were usually 
isolated houses or small redoubts, so that it. was 
possible in many cases to mask them and to 
push onwards. No village or large fixed defence 
lay in their path, and in spite of a check for 
some, time at the estaminet upon the Cambrai 
road, they were able to line up with their com¬ 
rades to the south upon the second objective 
about half-past twelve o'clock. At this point 
the 35th Brigade passed through the advanced 
lines and moved to the front. A number of 
difficult positions were taken, including Observa¬ 
tion Hill, and the ground was so thoroughly 
cleared that the assailants were able to go 
forward with the assurance that their wounds 
would not be in the bac£. It was found, how¬ 
ever) as they neared the line of the third German 
position that considerable stretches of wire had- 
been imperfectly cut, and that the machine-gun 
fire was so severe as to make the final assault 
impossible. The infantry dug in, therefore, and 
waited for further support from the guns, many 
of which were already on the move. The 9th 
Essex upon the right actually reached the Feuchy 
Chapel w’ork and held their grip of it, keeping 
in line with the 8th Brigade upon the south. 

- The Fifteenth Division to the north of the 
corps' front had before them the very strong 
position called the'“ Railway Triangle," where 
the line to Lens branches away from the line to 
Douai. This formidable place was attacked by 
the Scotch infantry, and after a veiy severe 
struggle it was captured about half-past eleven, 
save for its eastern side, which was finally taken 
later in the morning, the artillery aiding the 
assailants by some extraordinarily good shooti"". 
The advance was then resumed, and the divii 1 
found itself shortly after noon in the line of t 
second objective. Six brigades of field artilk * 
had followed closely upon the heels of the infant 
and managed, in spite of the unfavourable st t 
of the ground, to take up a position to cover 1 
further attack. When one recalls the dread l 
weather and the shell-pocked state of the count 
side, it was a remarkable feat upon the part of t r 
gun-teams to get theilr pieces so rapidly forwar 
Several Tanks came forward also, and did go 
work, not dnly upon mis^irdnt but at Tilloy 
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The Fifteenth Division was now somewhat 
behind the others, but shortly after two o'clock 
the 46th Lowland Brigade advanced upon the 
third objective. These splendid soldiers brushed 
aside every obstacle, and when fired upon at 
short range by German guns they rushed onwards 
with a yell and captured the battery. By 
4 p.m. they had fully reached their final line 
and had pushed out their patrols some hundreds 
of yards to the eastwards. This fine advance, 
which was the only one to reach the extreme 
limit upon this front, was carried out by the 
7th Scots Borderers, 10th Scots Rifles, and 
10-nth Highland Light Infantry. 

The Thirty-seventh Division, composed entirely 
of English troops, north, south, and midland, 
had inoved up in the rear of the fighting line, 
and in the middle of the aftemOon it found 
itself in the German second-line system; while 
the corps* mounted, troops had pushed forward 
on the heels of the Fifteenth Division as far as 
the Railway Triangle. As evening fell the* 
Thirty-seventh Division pushed forward with 
the intention of reaching the extreme point 
attained by the Fifteenth Division, and then 
swinging to the right in the hope of capturing 
Monchy. The advance seems, however, to have 
taken a direction rather too much to the south, 
with the result that instead of finding the opening 
made by the 46th Brigade they came upon the 
more contracted Feuchy tine, held by the 
Twelfth 4 and Third Divisions. Here they were 
held up by a field of wire, as their comrades had 
already been, and the two brigades concerned— 
the 1 nth upon the left and the 112th upon the 
right—remained in line with the 35th and the 
8th Brigades, the units being considerably inter¬ 
mingled. The 63rd Brigade, however, which 
was now a brigade of the Thirty-seventh Division, 
though the reader will associate it with the 
Twenty-first Division in the past, was able to 
keep its ^troe direction, and before night had 
finally established itself at the north end of 
Orange Hill, well up to the third objective and 
in touch with the 46th Brigade. The corps 
cavalry also pushed forward along the south 
bank of the Scarpe, capturing three eight-inch 
howitzers upon the way, and halting opposite Fam- 
poux, where they were in touch with the Fourth 
Division upon the northern bank of the river. 

Such was the splendid day's work of Haldane's 
corps. It is true that in the south the uncut 
wire had made it impossible for him to reach his 
ultimate objective, but he had in the space of 
the one Easter day captured the villages of 
Feuchy and of Tilloy, gained some thirty-six 
square miles of ground, and taken two thousand 
prisoners with sixty guns. It was a most notable 
achievement. We shall now pause on the 
evening of this first day of battle and we 
shall go back to reconstruct the operations upon 
the northern bank of the Scarpe. 

THE ADVANCE OF FERGUSSON’S 
SEVENTEENTH CORPS. 

The Seventeenth Corps (Fergusson) was upon 
the left of the 6th. Its right-hand u^it, the Ninth 
Division, consisting of two Scottish and one South 


African Brigade, was operating upon the imme¬ 
diate north of the Scarpe. This division was to 
attack with thtee brigades in line, the 26th on the 
right, 47th on the left, and South Africans be¬ 
tween. Upon the left of the 9th was the Thirty- 
fourth Division, drawn largely from Scotland and 
Tyneside, the same fine division which had been 
the very pivot* upon which the battle of July 1st 
had turned. Upon the left of the corps was the 
Fifty-first Highland Territorial Division, which 
had distinguished itself so greatly at Beaumont 
.Hamel five months before. It may be said, 
therefore, that the fighting line of the Seventeenth 
Corps upon this great day was predominantly 
Scottish, but the veteran Fourth Division was 
in immediate support. There were no villages 
over the greater part of the front, but there 
were great numbers of fortified farms and 
strong posts of every description, besides the 
usual lines of wired trenches. The ground was 
in successive ridges, and a big tactical obstacle 
existed in the Lens-Arras Railroad in its alternate 
cuttings and embankments. The long, eager 
line of Highlanders, Tynesiders, and South 
Africans rolled over every obstacle, and by ten 
o'clock had mastered all its first objectives, 
which were the three lines of German trenches. 
In the south, the Ninth Division had carried 
first Blangy and then Athies by storm. There 
was a time when the 26th Brigade upon the 
right was hung up, but with fine initiative the 
right flank of the Transvaal Regiment worked 
down along the railway cutting and helped to 
clear the front of its neighbours. In the centre, 
the Thirty-fourth Division, after a short check 
at a network of trenches called M The Pump," 
bad reached its allotted positions. In the north, 
the clansmen, who, as Territorials, were sprung 
from the very soil of the Highlands, had swiftly 
advanced to the south of Thelus, and had 
covered the right wing of the 1st Canadians 
while they captured that village. It was victory 
all along the line, and victory without those 
excessive losses which have made many of our 
greatest successes as tragic as they were glorious. 
The artillery barrage had been found to be a 
powerful antidote against the deadly machine- 
guns. " When our barrage lifted off the railway 
cutting, the machine-guns had been silenced 
and all the gunners were found to be dead." 
Such was the report of a South African officer. 

Allusion has been made to the check caused 
by the strong point called " The Pump " and 
the trenches called the Kleemanstellung just 
east of it. Some detail should be added in this 
matter, for it retarded the attack of the flanks 
of two divisions, and the delay caused by it had 
the effect that the Canadians on the left and the 
Ninth upon the right were farther forward in the 
late afternoon than part of the Fifty-first and 
the Thirty-fourth, which might have caused a 
dangerous situation. The Thirty-fourth Division 
had advanced upon a three brigade front, which 
consisted from the south of the iorst, the 102nd, 
and 103rd. On the north of the 103rd was the 
152nd Brigade of the Fifty-first Division, with 
the Seaforths as the flank battalion. This 
pestilent strong paint, aimed with well-served 
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and well-concealed machine-guns, lay between 
the two brigades and held up the flanks of both, 
inflicting considerable losses not only on the 
Seatorths, but on the 25th Northumberland 
Fusiliers, who were on the left of the Thirty- 
fourth Division. For a considerable time the 
advance was held. The 27th reserve battalion 
of the Northumberland Fusiliers were sent up, 
and one of its companies, led with a fine mixture 
of valour and cunning," carried the place by 
storm* The whole line then got forward, but 
the losses had been heavy, including Colonel 
Herman* of the 24th Northumberland Fusiliers* 
In the evening it was found that the final objec¬ 
tive had not yet been fully attained at this 
quarter of the field, for it had been marked at a 
farm called Maison de la Cote, from which the 
front line was still a thousand yards distant* 
A brilliant little attack, however, by the 103rd 
Brigade (supplemented by a battalion from the 
152nd Brigade) in the early morning of April 10th 
captured the whole position. Besides the check 
at The Pump, there had been another on the 
Fifty-first divisional front at a post called the 
" Deutsche Haws.” The consequence of this 
was a loss of the barrage and a delay which led 
to the isolated left of the Fifty-first losing 
direction entirely and wandering round in a half¬ 
circle. The circumstances were so complex that 
it was not until next morning that they could 
be cleared up* Had the Germans had the spirit 
for a counter-attack, they would certainly have 
found a considerable gap in the line. 

These events were in the northern area of the 
Seventeenth Corps. In the southern portion, at 
about eleven o'clock, the reserve divas'on came 
forward, and passing thn. ugh the weary ranks 


of the Ninth, pushed on along the northern bank 
of the river. The advance had already been, a 
splendid one, the Ninth Division having two 
thousand prisoners to its credit, but this move¬ 
ment of the Fourth Division against an enemy 
who was already badly shaken was a very 
fruitful one* The 12th Brigade was nearest the 
Scarpe, with the nth upon the left, while the 
10th moved forward in close support. Two 
obstacles faced the division, the straggling 
village of Pampoux upon the bank of the river, 
and the Hyderabad Redoubt* a considerable 
fort to the north of the village. The 12th 
Brigade moved swiftly forward in the nearest 
approach to open warfare that had been seen 
for years. The 1st Royal Lancasters were on 
the right of the swift flexible line, the 2nd Lan¬ 
cashire Fusiliers in the centre, and the 2nd Essex 
upon the left. The brigade fought its way in 
the teeth of a very hot fire to the outskirts of 
Fampoux, where the reserve battalion, the and 
West Hidings, passed through the King’s Own, 
and carried the village in splendid style late in 
the evening at the point of the bayonet. It is 
a remarkable fact that the wire in front of the 
village had not been cut by the artillery, and 
the infantry passed in single file through the 
gaps in it, after disposing of the only German 
machine-gunner who offered resistance. At the 
same time, the nth Brigade kept pace upon 
their left flank—the 1st Hampshire^ to the left 
and Somersets to the right* while the 1st Rifle 
Brigade, passing through them, rushed the strong 
position of the Hyderabad Redoubt* and the 
1st East Lancashire^ formed a defensive flank r 
Communication at once opened across the 
Scarpe with Haldane's Corps upon the south 
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side. By this fine advance of the Fourth Division, 
the right of the Seventeenth Corps had got con¬ 
siderably farther forward than the left, so that 
a defensive line had to be formed sloping back 
from this advanced point to the third line 
German trenches. Such was the position upon 
the evening of the first day of battle. Mean¬ 
while, three thousand five hundred prisoners with 
fifty captured guns testified to the success of 
the Seventeenth Corps. 

ADVANCE OF BYNG’S CANADIAN CORPS. 

We must now turn to the splendid achievement 
of the Canadian Corps upon the left. The 
reputation of the Canadians as brilliant soldiers, 
as dashing in attack as they were steady in 
defence, had already been solidly established by 
a long series of military feats, beginning with the 
ever-memorabie second Battle of Ypres and 
continuing on to the capture of Courcelette and 
the fine fighting of the Somme. Hitherto they 
had acted in comparatively small bodies, but 
now the whole might of Canada was drawn 
together in the four fine divisions which lay 
facing the historic Vimy Ridge—a long, gradual 
slope which reaches a height of more than four 
hundred and fifty feet at the summit. They 
were arranged in their numerical order from the 
south, the first being in touch with the Fifty-first 
British Division, while the Fourth had upon its 
left Holland’s First Corps, which was not engaged 
in the first day's operations. The front covered 
by the Canadians was from the south end of the 
ridge to the Souchez River, close to Lens. Nothing 
could have been more magnificent or more 
successful than their advance, the Second and 
Third Divisions attaining their full objectives 
at every point, and the First doing the same 
after a short check. There was no rebuff save 
in the extreme north of the line. Sweeping 
onwards with irresistible fury, they overrar three 
lines of German trenches, including the famous 
La Folie farm, captured the village of Farbus, 
and secured the splendid total of seventy officers 
and three thousand five hundred men as prisoners 
«—the same number as were taken by their 
British comrades to the immediate south. They 
not only crowned the redoubtable ridge, but 
they made their way down the eastern slope 
and established their line beyond it. Many of 
the German infantry were captured in the great 
chalk excavations in which they had taken refuge, 
two large tunnels in particular—the Volker and 
the Prinz Arnault tunnels—being crammed with 
men. Incredible incidents happened in these 
subterranean burrows, where small bodies of 
ladian moppers-up were faced suddenly by 
ge numbers of armed Germans in hiding. In 
,e well-authenticated case four Canadians 
uffed and captured four officers and one hundred 
d twenty-three men from a Bavarian corps, 
10 were found in such a pocket. When the 
kaiser in prophetic mood had spoken about 
hat would happen when his Bavarians met 
ie British, such an incident was far from his 
"oughts. It should be mentioned that the 
:th British Division was in close support of 
Canadians, and that the 13th Brigade of this 
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division was incorporated with the Second 
Canadians upon that day. It was used in 
conjunction with the 6th Canadian Brigade on 
its right to take the final objectives, the eastern 
slopes of the ridge, just north of Farbus Wood, 
which they did successfully with slight losses. 

During the night of April gth-ioth there was 
fighting at several points, notably at the north 
end of the Vimy Ridge. Here the Fourth 
Canadian Division had some difficulty in holding 
its ground against several strong counter-attacks 
of the Germans. It is probable that no body of 
troops in the whole battle had a harder task, or 
stuck to it more tenaciously, than this Fourth 
Canadian Division. Hill 145, which was an 
outlier of the ridge, was very strongly held and 
d sperately defended, so that it would have 
turned any but first-class troops. The final 
clearing of this point was effected upon April 10th, 
and led to further operations in conjunction with 
British troops to the north. 

THE RESULTS OF THE BATTLE. 

The second day of the Battle of Arras, 
April 10th, was spent partly in the consolidation 
of the ground gained and partly in increasing 
the area now occupied. The troops were in 
high heart, for although the full extent of the 
victory had not yet been realized, it was already 
known that at least ten thousand prisoners and 
one hundred guns had fallen into our hands, 
figures whioh showed that the battle had been 
the most serious military disaster which had yet 
befallen the enemy. A fuller enumeration taken 
some days later gave thirteen thousand men, 
three howitzers, twenty-eight heavy guns, one 
hundred and thirty field-guns, eighty-four trench- 
mortars, and two hundred and fifty machine- 
guns as the total capture. It may be mentioned 
that over one thousand prisoners were taken 
from six different German divisions, which dis¬ 
poses of their mendacious assertion that only two 
divisions occupied their front. It was certainly 
the greatest blow delivered by the British Army 
up to that date, and the only other day's fighting 
at all comparable in its results was the French 
attack upon the Champagne front on Septem¬ 
ber 25th, 1915, where the number of prisoners 
was greater but the capture of guns was less. 

The Battle of Arras may be considered as 
having been in truth a one-day battle in the 
same sense as the succeeding Battle of Messines, 
for in each case the attack was delivered in order 
to gain a definite objective, which was the ridge 
from which observation could be obtained. The 
extreme limit of advance had .not, however, 
been reached either in the south or in the north, 
and so in both these areas hard fighting continued, 
due partly to the efforts of the British to enlarge 
their gains and partly to the rally of the Germans 
and their attempts at counter-attack. There 
was no concentration of troops or guns, however, 
upon the side of the British, and no attempt at 
any considerable advance. 

THE AFTERMATH OF THE BATTLE, 

In the Seventh Corps, to the south, the Fifty- 
sixth DivijpoU| of Ijondon Territorials had (a 
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already described) enlarged the area which it 
had taken the day before in the Neuville Vitasse 
sector. The general curve of the line is such 
that it was not possible for the units of the 
Seventh Corps to get forward until the Sixth 
Corps to the north had won some “ground; 
but upon the afternoon of the 12th a very fine 
advance was made, by which the Twenty-first 
Division stormed Wancourt and Heninel. The 
Cojeul River was crossed by the Fourteenth Light 
Division, and the heights upon the eastern bank 
Were occupied. This brought the left flank of 
the Seventh Corps up to the right flank of the 
Sixth Corps, and ensured close co-operation in 
the operations to the north. This storming of the 
German position in this section was the more 
important as the troops were faced by the new 
Hindenburg Line. It was well known that an 
alternative line from Drocourt to Queant existed 
some miles to the eastward, but none the less the 
fall of the front section at a period when much 
of its wire was still intact proved to the Germans 
how impossible it was to hold off British troops 
by mere passive obstacles. The Tanks were of 
great assistance in this difficult operation. 

During the night of April 10th the Twelfth 
Division was withdrawn into reserve, and the 
advance was resumed in the early morning by 
the remaining divisions and the cavalry. At 
5 a.m. the infantry was closing in upon 
Monchy under a heavy fire. The line of advance 
extended right across the Cambrai Road, the 
76th Brigade finding itself opposite to the 
village of Gu^mappe. Here they were exposed 
to a very heavy fire of machine-guns, and this 
famous brigade sustained heavy losses, which 
were increased by a second attempt to get 
forward in the afternoon. The 76th Brigade 
finally entrenched itself some half a mile to the 
west of Gu6mappe and waited for developments. 
The 8th Royal Lancasters were particularly 
hard hit in their attack. 

In the meantime, the Thirty-seventh Division 
had advanced directly upon Monchy, and after 
severe fighting, in which the splendid infantry 
struggled onwards in the face of every possible 
difficulty of German resistance and of driving 
snow-storms, the place was carried by assault. 
The three regiments of cavalry from the 7th 
Brigade—the 3rd Dragoon Guards, 10th Hussars, 
and Essex Yeomanry—advanced at a gallop and 
did splendid service by taking part in the attack 
and by helping to consolidate the village. By 
nine o’clock in the morning the infantry, greatly 
aided by a very active and efficient Tank, had 
driven their way to the farthest houses upon 
the eastern side.' About one hundred and fifty 
of the garrison remained in their hands, while 
very many lay dead among the ruins of the 
shattered buildings. The cavalry emerged on 
the eastern side of the village and lost heavily 
at that point, especially in horses, some five 
hundred of which were hit. 

A GREAT FIGHT. 

As no large movement was contemplated upon 
Haldane’s front, it was now held by only two 
divisions, the Twenty-ninth to the south and the 


Seventeenth to the north, covering the whole 
broad area from the north of the Cojeul River 
to the south of the Scarpe. At five-thirty upon 
April 14th both divisions advanced in order 
to test the German strength and, if possible, to 
push them farther back from Monchy. It was 
an unsuccessful day, and yet it was one of those 
failures which will be remembered when facile 
successes have been forgotten, for it brought 
with it one episode which elicited in the highest 
degree the historical qualities of British infantry. 
It had been arranged that the 88th Brigade, 
consisting of the 2nd Hants, 4th Worcesters, 
1st Essex, and the Newfoundland Regiment, 
should attack due east of Monchy, while another 
brigade of the Twenty-ninth Division should 
advance to their right, and the Seventeenth 
Division guard their flank upon the left. Both 
of the flank attacks failed, however, and the 
result was that the storming line of the 88th 
Brigade, consisting of the Essex men on the left 
and the Newfoundlanders on the right, found 
themselves in possession of the German trenches 
on Infantry Hill, east of Monchy, but with both 
wings exposed and with so terrible a barrage 
behind them that they were practically cut off 
from assistance. This might have mattered 
little in ordinary circumstances, since two 
such battalions might be counted upon to hold 
their ground, but by an evil chance their advance 
had coincided with a considerable German 
counter-attack from the Bois du Sart, made by 
a whole Bavarian division with the intention of 
retaking Monchy. The result was a Homeric 
contest in which two battalions held up the 
whole division, shattered a considerable attack, 
and were practically annihilated in doing so. 
Of some companies not a single man returned, 
and yet few were ever reported as prisoners in 
Germany. No more gallant feat of arms has 
been performed in the war. The 2nd Hants 
and 4th Worcesters in support did their best to 
help their comrades, and sustained considerable 
losses themselves in the attempt, but they were 
never ablet to reach the real front line, and 
it is undoubtedly true that the two battalions 
alone received and broke the full strength 
of the Bavarian division, which was entirely 
fresh, having taken no part in any previous 
fighting. 

It was difficult in the barrage and confusion— 
the ground being unreconnoitred—to direct 
reinforcements to the poiuts where they were 
so urgently needed, bnt an officer of the Essex 
passed .through the German barrage and managed 
to bring up one company of the 2nd Hants, who 
came too late to retrieve the fight, but were able 
to take up the defence of the northern flank 
and to prevent the Germans from getting round 
in that quarter. Small parties of the enemy got 
up to the fringes of the village, but the edge had 
been taken completely from their assault, and 
in spite of the heavy barrage the staff of the 
brigade headquarters, who were the only troops 
available, were sufficient to hold them off. No 
German set foot in Monchy. Of the headquarter 
staff there were only nine survivors, each of 
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HE problem which came up for 
adjudication on this occasion 
was as follows :— 

44 It is required in three days 
to borrow as many things as 
possible, the name of each thing 
to begin with the letter Q. 

Nothing counts for the com¬ 
petition if its name is on the list of more than 
one member. No money may be given or 
promised in respect of any loan.*' 

" I've arranged this," said Mr. Austin, who 
was the chairman for the evening, "so as to 
avoid any overstrain for myself. I shall call 
on that notorious painter and decorator, Mr. 
Wildersley, to begin with his list. When he has 
finished he will call on somebody else. The 
second man in his turn will name the third, and 
so on. If anything is read out by another 
member which is also down on your own list, 
hold up your hand. The secretary will keep 
the scpre* That leaves me absolutely nothing 
to do until it is time to announce the winner,. 
and I shall probably go to sleep. So don't 
make any disturbing noises, please. You,can 
begin now, Wildersley." 

" My score is six,", said Wildersley, " unless 
some of you selfish men have had the same 
ideas as I have. On my first day I borrowed 
two things—one of which people seem to show 
hesitation about lending, while the other was a 
thing that very few people have got to lend 
nowadays. In fact, I borrowed a quid and a 
quill-pen.” 

Mapy hands went up. 

44 This is painful and surprising," said Wil¬ 
dersley, " and reduces my score to four. On 
the second day I visited a female relative, said 
that I had a cold coming on, and had no difficulty 
in borrowing some quinine and a quilt." 

But a show of hands indicated that others 
had found it equally easy. 

41 That brings me down to two, but the last 
two are good. I doubt if any other member 
could have thought of them, or could have 
borrowed them in any case. But I happen to 
know a painter who has got whole wardrobes 
full of costumes—uses them for his alleged 
pictures. From him I borrowed, firstly, a 
queue." 

" I appeal to the chairman," said Jimmy 
Feldane, confidently. " That word is spelled 
with a K." 


" No," said the chairman. " You are probably 
thinking of the Gardens of the same name." 

" In any case it’s the thing they have outside 
the pit entrance, and you can’t borrow it." 

14 That will be for Mr. Wildersley to explain." 

" I did not borrow a crowd outside a pit 
entrance," said Wildersley. " But I did borrow 
the tie of a wig, which is another meaning of the 
word. That’s one to me, anyhow. And J also 
borrowed a quoif." 

41 Surely, sir," said Mr.. Quillian, "that word 
is spelled with a C ? " 

The chairman consulted a useful work of 
reference, and announced that the word was 
spelled in both ways. 

’ " May we have your authority for that state¬ 
ment ? " 

" Standard dictionary." 

" And will you define a standard dictionary 
for the purposes of this competition ? " 

44 For the purposes of this competition a 
standard dictionary is any dictionary that was 
published subsequently to the eighteenth century 
and cost more than fivepence-halfpenny origi¬ 
nally." 

44 It doesn't much matter really, for as the 
word is also on my own list neither Wildersley 
nor I can score it." 

44 You might have said that before," said the 
chairman. 44 It looks as if you were giving me 
trouble on purpose:" 

And it is quite possible that his surmise was 
correct. The Problem Club does not allow its 
chairman to sleep when on duty. Sir Charles 
Bunford requested him to state what Mr. 
Wildersley's score was ; and it may not have 
been from inadvertence that Wildersley neglected 
to name his successor and left it to the chairman 
to do so. He called upon Dr. Alden. 

44 Well," said the Doctor, 44 I had borrowed 
quinine, of course, but that has been ruled out. 
I also borrowed some quassia from the same man. 
No hands up ? I think I score one for quassia, 
if the chairman admits it." 

The chairman consulted his dictionary and 
said that quassia appeared to be all right. He 
was immediately asked by Mr. Pusely-Smythe 
if he could inform the members whether quassia 
w T as a summer drink or an intermittent fever. 

44 At the present moment," said Mr. Austin, 
severely, 44 I am giving my most eager and 
concentrated attention to the conscientious dis¬ 
charge of my arduous duties. I cannot be 
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interrupted by purely frivolous questions. Dr, 
AJden will proceed/* 

“ I further borrowed a quadrant and a ther¬ 
mometer/' 

" I fear/* said the chairman* “ that I must 
rule that the word thermometer does not begin 
with the letter Q/ J 

fi Vour rapid grasp of these fine points, sir, 
impels my admiration. But with great respect I 
would point out that this thermometer contained 
mercury, and therefore in borrowing the thermo¬ 
meter I borrowed quicksilver. My remaining 
loans consisted of a quarto and a quotation/' 

But other members had borrowed both a 
quarto and a quotation* Dr* Alden was accord¬ 
ingly left with a score of three, 

Major Byles, who came next, had done 
better. In the course of a morning stroll with 
a neighbouring landowner over his property 
he had borrowed 
some weird things. 

His list consisted 
of a quarry* a 
quicksand* some 
quickset, quitch- 
grass, and quick¬ 
lime. And as none 
of these things 
had been bor¬ 
rowed by any 
other member he 
scored five. But 
he did not seem 
entirely happy 
about it. 

*■ The 'trouble 
with these prob¬ 
lems/* he said*" is 
that one has to do 
absolutely idiotic 
things, and con¬ 
sequently one is 
likely to be 
thought an abso¬ 
lute idiot. I did 
the best I could. 

I invented quite 
a plausible story 
about a geological 
friend to account 
for the quarry and 
the quieksand. 

But 1 believe that 
my neigh b o u r 
goes about say i tig 
that poor old 
Byles is far from 
well, and tapping 
his forehead to 
indicate the na¬ 
ture of my com¬ 
plaint. It’s most 
unpleasant. Still, 
five ain't such a 
bad score. How 
did you get on 
with that quagga, 
jimmy ? " 


" Nothing doing/* said Jimmy. " I went to 
the Zoo, just as I said I would* But, if you 
ask me. the w'hole place is rotten with red tape 
and officialism. They wouldn't lend me the 
blessed quagga, thought I promised them I'd 
"return it in live minutes. Said it was not 
customary to lend out the animals, and a lot 
Of silly talk like that. Quite obstinate about it* 
too. I'd got Hesscltine there to take a snapshot 
of me shepherding the quagga in the wilds of 
Regent's Park, and it simply meant our valuable 
time thrown away. Also, it appeared that 
quaggas are out of print and they'd not got one. 

f ' But quite apart from that I'm not claiming 
to have won. I've only got two things down 
on my list that have not been claimed so far. 
The first w r as the queen of spades from a pack 
of cards, and the second is the lour kings from the 
same pack. I don't spell the word king with 

a Q t but the four 
of them are a 
quatone, at 
piquet. But a 
score of two's no 
use, and I shall 
probably be de¬ 
scribed on my 
t o mb stone as 
brainy but unfor¬ 
tunate. Mearf- 
while I notice a 
sunny smile on 
the face of our 
padre, as if he 
were a prize¬ 
winner* He 
might tell us how 
he did it/* 

The Rev. Sep¬ 
timus Cunliffe had 
certainly been 
energetic and 
industrious. To 
start with he had 
called upon an 
old friend of his* 
a man of some 
learning with an 
interest in music 
and a fair library* 
Here he had no 
difficulty in bor¬ 
rowing Quixote. 
Quevedo, Quin* 
tillian, Quain, and 
some quadrilles, 
quartets, and 
quintets. He en¬ 
gaged his host in 
a discussion as to 
the precise mean¬ 
ing of a quip* a 
quirk, and a quid¬ 
dity, persuaded 
him to write 
down an instance 
_ Original froKrf each, and 
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HE HAD NO DIFFICULTY IN BORROWING QUIXOTE, QUEVEDO, 
QUIN TI LL! AN* QUAIN, AND SOME QU ADHILLE6.'' 


instances. He borrowed a quatrain of his host's 
composition, and twenty-four sheets of note- 
paper, which make a quire. 

The next two days were less productive* 
but he borrowed a specimen of quartz from \ 
one man and a dog, which was unquestionably 
a quadruped, from another. A lady who was 
interested in archcry lent him a quiver. Loans 
of a quoit, a quart of milk, and a quarter of 
coal were also negotiated. 

But all the same his smile of self-con gratu- 
lation was premature* He was not destined 
to score eighteen, for the simple reason that 
he had not borrowed a single thing which was r 
not on the list of either Lord Herngill, or Mr. 
QmLlian, or Mr + Pusely-Smythe, And they 
in their turn could not score because everything 
on their lists was also on the parson's. Industry 
had cancelled industry; ingenuity had destroyed 
ingenuity. 

The only other member who could produce 
a score at all was Mr* Matthews, He registered 
a modest score of one for having borrowed a 
quarrel. It was in vain that Hesse 1 tine main¬ 
tained that you could pick a quarrel but could 


not borrow" one. The chairman 
referred to his standard dictionary 
and learned that a quarrel was not 
necessarily a dispute; it might be 
a diamond-shaped pane of glass! 
which was in fact what Mr* 
Matthews had borrowed. 

Well/* said the chairman, 

#i Major Byles is the winner, and 
I think he deserves to be* The 
rest of you were a tame set of 
sheep, laborious and ingenious, ^ 
but without any proper spirit of 
enterprise* But nobody could 
walk out calmly one morning and 
borrow a quarry and a quicksand 
unless he were really adventurous* 
To do that was magnificent and 
Elizabethan* I confess that I 
should like to know what the 
neighbour said when the Major 
borrowed the, quitch-grass." 

“ Oh, the old chap didn't say 
much/’ said Major Byles* * " That 
was the last thing i borrowed, 
and by that time he seemed 
rather worried and nervous, I 
told him quite a good story, too, 
about a nephew in London w T ho 
wanted a specimen for botanical 
purposes* The real trouble w-as 
that, as it had to be a loan, I 
sent the beastly weed back to him 
three days later. That was when 
he decided I really must have had 
a touch of the sun, or had given 
way to the habit, or something 
of that kind* But I shall live it 
down* Anyway, I've won, and I 
don't care if it snows*" 
x " Quite so k In the problems 
of this club, as in the problems 
of life, it sometimes happens that 
courage and character will do more than low 
cunning to effect a solution* And I hope 
that this will be a lesson to certain members 
who, by a series of vexatious and needless 
questions, have deprived me of my proper rest 
this evening. However, I shall shortly be 
taking it out of them at bridge, and they have 
my forgiveness/' 

"If/ 1 said Pusely-Smythe, "the chairman 
has finished infringing the prerogative of our 
padre by delivering a sermon, he will perhaps 
inform us what the next problem is." 

" Certainly/' said the chairman, cheerfully* 

“ I was forgetting. It is Dr. Alden's turn to 
take the chair next time, but complications 
have arisen, I’ve had a letter from the talented 
editor of The Pig-Keeper's Friend, who sets 
our problems and, as you will remember, was 
introduced to us by Lord HcmgilL It appears 
that, in consequence of his personal knowledge 
of the esteemed editor* Lord Hemgill would 
have an unfair advantage in this next competi¬ 
tion, and is therefore with his own consent 
disqualified the same reason 
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problem. I have mentioned the matter to 
Herngill and the Doctor, and they are both 
willing to exchange their turns as chairman. 
So that, subject to your approval, Herngill 
will be the chairman at our next meeting. I 
will put it to you, gentlemen/* 

The proposal met with general approval. 

4f That's all right," said the chairman. " Then 
we can have the card-tables brought in. And 
if I can only manage to cut with the Major, 
I fancy that our opponents will have a pretty 
thin time. This is his evening." 

"Ido not wish," said Mr. Quillian, solemnly, 
" to dispute the statement, but even now we 
do not know what the problem for next month 
is to be." 

" You're right," said the chairman; " you’re 


absolutely right. It’s funny, but if I forget a 
thing once I nearly always forget it twice. 
However, as a matter of fact I don't yet know 
it myself. Here it is in its sealed envelope. 
We will investigate it." 

He tore open the envelope and glanced at 
the contents. 

" Well," he said, “ I really don’t know why 
he made so much fuss about it. You couldn't 
have anything simpler. He calls it ‘The Pig- 
Keeper’s Problem.' This is all it is : ' It is 
required to buy a copy of the current issue of 
The Pig-Keeper*5 Friend .' I don’t see any 
difficulty about that, do you, Leonard ? ” 

But Leonard declined to be drawn. " I 
should like to have notice of that question," 
he said. 
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DAVID AND 
JONATHAN. 


By 

E. TEMPLE THURSTON. - 

illustrated by W. R. Si Stott. 


David Morttake and John Hawkesley—hereinafter called David and Jonathan, as they were in their 
friendship at school—are shipwrecked and washed ashore on a tropical beach, with the only other 
survivor, a girl named Joan, as their sole companion. They lead a ''Swiss Family Robinson" kind of 
life until, with the dawning of love, a new element of distrust enters into the situation. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

OR the whole of the next week 
Joan kept her distance. There 
was nothing small or petty about 
her attitude. To all appear¬ 
ances, she talked to them the 
same as usual, but in indescrib¬ 
able ways they were made to 
feel that they were outside the 
pale. And every day they were getting nearer 
to that moment when they would be ready to 
start upon their first bid for escape. 

It was about three days before that which 
was set out for their great adventure. David was 
returning from the spring where they got their 
daily supply of water. 

When he was about a hundred yards from the 
edge of the forest, he heard a commotion amongst 
a troop of monkeys over his head. Creeping 
forward as softly as he could to find out what it 
was, he saw Joan half-way up a tree just off the 
edge of their water track. She had found a 
comfortable seat in a fork of the branches, and 
from there leaned out and was picking a whole 
cluster of deep scarlet orchids of some climbing 
variety that were blooming in a lightsome gap 
of the trees. 

David was just about to hurry forward to her 
assistance, when he stopped. She had thrust 
the blossoms into her pocket, plucked without 
stem or thought for preservation. It was the 
petals alone she was collecting. What for ? 
He stood there silent, a moment longer, and 
then he understood. Out .of another pocket 
she fetched a little mirror. Holding it up to 
her face as she sat there, she looked at its 
reflection. There was no mistaking what it 
wa9. Then, taking a petal of one of the orchids 
in her fingers, she crushed it and rubbed it first 
On her lips, then on her cheeks, regarding the 
Vpl lvi.— 20 . Copyright, 1918, 


operation all the time in her glass, and finally 
throwing the bruised petal away. That being 
done, she applied her puff, though heaven knows 
what small quantity of powder she must have 
had left by that time. Finally, with the com¬ 
pletion of her purpose, she was just proceeding 
to descend as David moved forward, and then 
she caught sight of him, when every movement 
in her body was arrested. He had seen. He 
must have seen. She knew it as surely as if he 
had shouted out his knowledge, and with it all 
the things she knew must be in his .mind about 
her with the discovery he had made. 

David came forward, standing at the bottom 
of the tree and asking if he could help her down. 

“ It won’t be such a simple matter as it was 
getting up," he said. 

She declined any assistance he could give her 
and began to descend, with considerable diffi¬ 
culty, At last she stood on the ground beside 
him. 

If any word can describe his sensations, that 
word is fear. He felt suddenly afraid of her ; 
afraid of her knowledge of the power of her sex 
and that evident determination in her mind, 
which this incident proved, to make use of it. 

Appreciating quickly enough that secrecy and 
a tacit understanding in silence of the matter 
would merely aggravate its importance in his 
mind, she seized, by instinct, the only logical 
consequence of her behaviour. She had it out 
with him straightaway. 

" I suppose,” she said, with a smile, super¬ 
ficially full of good hfimour, but which for that 
very reason seemed the more dangerous to him— 
" I suppose you think it more or les3 silly for a 
woman to think about her appearance in primi¬ 
tive sort of surroundings like this, where there 
are no women notice how she looks one way 
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has one"—she produced her own little pocket 
affair from some receptacle in her garments— 
" she’s bound to look at it f and if she looks at it, 
she's bound to see that her complexion is going 
to the dogs unless she takes care of it. But then, 
possibly, you don't realize what her complexion 
is to a woman. There was one of those scarlet 
orchids in that bunch of flowers Jonathan got 
for my birthday. That's when I first thought 
of it. I tried it that evening. It squeezes out 
a lovely deep red juice. It may be bad for the 
skin. I don't know. I haven't found any— 
what they call deleterious effects—yet. Oh, my 
heavens! Are you going to stand there for 
ever, just looking at me and saying nothing ? " 

She found David's silence more critical than 
she could bear. Her effort at passing off the 
situation was spent in all that flow of talk. She 
could do no more. 

" I don't know there's anything for me to 
say," he replied, at last. " I suppose, as you 
say, the glass explains it. So long as a pretty 
woman is kept conscious of her complexion, I 
presume it’s her natural instinct to look after it." 

He must have convinced her by that because, 
in a sudden impulse, she took his arm with a 
companionable movement and turned him with 
her in the direction of the creek. 

Presently she stopped and turned him round 
so that he must look into her face, asking him if 
there was too much red on her lips or cheeks. 

" I sort of feel you’d know if I had," she said. 
" You'd understand things like that. Jonathan 
wouldn't. Either he'd notice nothing, or he'd 
be horribly shocked at a woman—especially in 
this sort of place—thinking it necessary to make¬ 
up at all. But you realize, I'm sure you do, 
how a woman must miss all the little lotions 
and things that she has at home." 

Before they reached the edge of the forest, 
Joan took her hand from his arm and stopped 
again. 

" Will you do me a favour ? " she asked. 

He inquired what it was. 

" Will you promise to say nothing to Jonathan 
of what you saw this morning ? " 

He knew by the tone of her voice that she 
had said this after long and uncomfortable 
hesitation. And now he was caught in a gust 
of passion, but this time it was the wildest and 
the maddest jealousy. 

Again he felt that surge of the hot spring of 
his blood as he stood there looking right down 
into the deep grey of her eyes. She must have 
known then,-and more surely than she did at 
her breakfast feast when she touched Jonathan's 
hand, that something was all wrong somewhere. 

An expression of fear flickered for a moment 
in her face as he looked at her. But she was no 
coward. It soon went. 

" Why don't you answer ? " she asked 
presently, in a steady tone of voice. " What’s 
the matter ? " 

" Yon 're fond of Jonathan, are you ? " said 
he. And the moment he had said it, self- 
revealing as he had known her request to have 
been, realized his own was a thousand times 

more so. 


The instant she threw back her head and her 
voice rang with cheery laughter, he knew what 
a fool he had been. 

" Fond of Jonathan ! " she exclaimed. " Just 
because I don’t want him to hear something 
which 1 know he won't understand 1 You must 
know less about women than I thought, if you 
imagine I'm fond of X man because I have a 
little pride in myself about him. You know. 
You saw. You caught me. I shouldn't have 
let you see-if I’d known. I suppose men think 
that a woman, in a situation like this, is bound 
to get fond of one or the other of the two men 
she finds herself cast adrift with. My goodness ! 
What conceit l " 

She laughed again and looked at him 
humorously, as he stood there before her feeling 
a most consummate fool. 

For he had wilfully given her that opportunity, 
and for a woman alone with two men in that 
predicament, what other course could she have 
taken ? All her instincts were there, alive and 
alert to protect herself. She could have done 
no otherwise. 

But how he longed to tell her what a liar she 
was ; to show her that that very deed, in the 
act of which he had caught her, was the proof 
positive that she wanted to enslave the one or 
the other of them ; and that, with the request 
she had just made, what other assumption could 
he make but that Jonathan was the one ? 

" You may call it conceit if you like," David 
replied ; " it had at least the recommendation 
of not being self-conceit. I asked you if you 
were fond of Jonathan ; not of me." 

She became serious at once and for a moment 
confused. 

" I didn't mean to hurt you," she said, gently * 
—a gentleness which, instead of calming him, 
only made his heart beat the faster. " I wasn't 
really accusing you of conceit. Only men in 
general. That's their common attitude of mind. 
They think they're irresistible." 

David shook his head. 

"You make a big mistake about us when 
you think that," said he. " Vanity and conceit 
have little or nothing to do with it. All that a 
normal man thinks is that the laws are irre¬ 
sistible ; not himself. It's the common attitude 
of women to deny that. The Suffragettes most 
vehemently deny it in their Suffrage papers, and 
there are thousands of timid, well-brought-up 
women who hug themselves in secret because 
some of their sex have the courage to say what 
they all of them drive themselves to believe. 
That’s all it is, and, in a civilized world, where 
there are four-o'clock tea-parties and if you 
want to see a certain lady in whom you are 
interested you can call on her every second 
Thursday, when she will be at home with her 
mother to all the family acquaintances, that 
belief is all right. It holds good. It is the 
only sort of belief you could express in becoming 
language on a second Thursday in the month. 

But it isn't the sort of language in a place like 
this. You ask me not to tell Jonathan that 
you've been xougeing your lips and putting 
colour J^iJI "[creeps. jtfhat's not 
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sort of favour you’d ask of me on a Second 
Thursday in the month. On the second Thurs¬ 
day in the month, if I had the audacity to ask 
you during a buzz of the conversation if you 
were* fond of my friend, you'd be well within 
your rights if you snubbed me straightaway. 
That might be conceit on my part, if not for 
myself, then for the attractions of my sex. 
But here "—he looked up at a noise in the 
upper branches of the forest trees, and there 
were two monkeys fighting for dear -life, with a 
whole crowd of others gathered round with 
amiable curiosity to watch the outcome. " Look 
at that," said he. 

She turned and looked, then turned away. 

" I shall never like monkeys,” she said. 

” No,” he replied ; ” they're abominably like 
*1 


CHAPTER IX. 

There is one incident connected with their 
efforts to escape from that shore which is worth 
mention. The day before they attempted to 
launch the Malaga's boat through those barriers 
of surf Joan had come to Jonathan with her 
tree-bear in her arms. The little beggar had 
become mightily attached to her. She fed it 
and fed it well. There was no other secret to 
it than this. Women have discovered that same 
secret about men since the days in the garden 
of Eden. 

There was a suspicious glitter in her eyes as 
she came up to where they were putting the 
finishing touches to the Malaga's boat. David 
could see at once the tremendous problem it 
really was in her mind : for what a woman gives 
in affection seems to become a part of herself. 

She held the little beggar in her two hands, 
and as Jonathan turned round at her approach 
she said, " What am I to do with Sam when we 
go to-morrow ? ” 

” What do you mean, what are you to do ? ” 
replied Jonathan. There was only one aspect 
of it to him. ” What did you think you were 
going to do with him ? ” he added. 

She screwed her lips up rather than let him 
see the moment's quiver in them. 

4 ” I thought I might be able to take him 
home,” said she. 

44 Take him home ! ” Jonathan echoed. ” Hang 
it! this is his home—isn't it ? D'you imagine 
he won't fare better here than with you looking 
after him in an open boat for six days or more ? 
Good heavens, he doesn't want your help to get 
along in life l ” 

Every word he said was pure and unadulterated 
common sense. It was a preposterous question 
on her part from every point of view but one. 
It was just this very point of view which Jonathan 
overlooked. 

” I'll be entirely responsible for it,” she 
declared, quickly. 

” Oh, that's all nonsense! ” he replied, as 
equably as he could. ” You'll find you've got 
more than enough to do to look after yourself. 
That little beast'll be best off of the whole lot 
of us." 

” It can't climb a tree yet,” she retorted. 


” No," said he, ” but it will; Nature'll teach 
it that quicker than you can." 

” Yes—iand when we've gone, one of those 
leopards will get it. I saw the mark of one of 
their paws in the sand outside the palisade—only 
yesterday." 

” Well, it'll be a quick death," replied Jonathan.. 
” Quicker than ours if we make a mess of things 
to-morrow." 

An<L with that he turned away to his work, 
too impatient with the whole subject to waste 
more words upon it. Joan went back to 
the hut with Sam in her arms. It was so 
abominably obvious he was right that she, too, 
could say no more. 

That evening she did not appear at supper. 
Half-way through, David suggested that one of 
them should call her, intending that one to be 
himself. 

44 Better let her alone," said Jonathan. ” It's 
no good trying to understand women. ’ If she 
likes to sulk-" 

" She's not going to sulk," said David.. 

” Well, whatever she's doing, let her have it 
out with herself. We can't do any good. That's 
just the sort of thing which makes me thank 
God I'm not married.” 

As soon as David had finished, he went out 
to see what had become of her. The door of 
her hut was locked, He knocked and knocked 
again. At last she answered. He told her who 
it was and a moment later the door slowly 
opened. She appeared in front of him, her 
eyes red with weeping. 

" What's happened ? ” he asked. ” Why didn't 
you come in to supper ? " 

There must have been a tone in his voice 
touching sympathy with her. Anyhow, for 
answer, she just opened the door a little wider, 
and there on the floor he saw the body of Sam 
lying still in all that looseness of death. 

44 What have you done ? " he asked. 

” Killed him,” she replied. 

David looked at her, in wonder. 

" He would have been killed,” she said. 
44 He couldn't have escaped from those leopards. 
They would have mauled and tortured him just 
like cats do. I know what brutes they are. 
And, of course, Jonathan was right. I knew 
all the time I couldn't take him—so I—so I ” 

She broke down, and it seemed the most 
natural thing in the world for David to put his 
hands round her shoulders and let her cry her 
heart out in his arms. 

As she disengaged herself from him, he looked 
back with a sudden instinct to the other hut, and 
there was Jonathan in the act of turning back 
through the door. He had seen them, and he 
had wished to see no more. 


CHAPTER X. 

Their two efforts of escape proved failures. 
With the first, as Jonathan had supposed, they 
were unable to launch the boat; with the second, 
after ten days’ wandering in the forest to find a 
track out into the interior, Joan got fever and 
to save her life tiey were compelled to return. 

As spon [psjlhe was Jonathan called 
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what they now generally spoke of as a board* 
meeting, 

lie had been intensely serious of mood ever 
since their return to the creek ; had spoken little 
of his mind to David, and, indeed, had not been 
the best of companions. 

" It's no good playing about with it," he said 
to them, squarely, I don't know whether you 
two have realized what these failures of oqrs 
have meant. Vaguely, I suppose you have. 
Vaguely you've said to yourselves : ‘Well, 
sooner or later we shall have to have another 
shot and, in the meantime, there's this place, 
free of fever, to live in.’ That's what I imagine 
you've thought. I've tried to think it myself, 
ever since we came back out of the forest. But 
it's no good, 1 know a darn' sight better than 
that. I'm not going to apologize for language, 

. 44 I know what we're up against, and I've 
called tins blessed board-meeting to tell you 
what it is. Weve tried the only two means of 


escape T know of, and now it's up to a remote 
chance that we aren't here lor the rest of our 
natural lives," 

He stopped for a moment and looked at them ; 
first at David, lastly at Joan. And his last was 
no mere glance. It was a long, long look that 
would have become embarrassing only that he 
presently went on 

" I want to say straight out and first of all, 
that I don't think it's anybody's fault. It just 
happened that Joan was the first to kick under 
to the fever. We ought really to be grateful to 
her. She acted as a warning. If we hadn't 
turned back then, I haven't the slightest doubt 
we should both have been down with it ourselves, 
and then there'd have been the deuce to pay. I'm 
not chucking-compliments about, but I should 
never have thought a woman could be so plucky, 
as she's been." 

“ Hear, hQri^l'rPBlcflE^^id. 

“ lteffl tiQued ’ " COUId 
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have worked like you've done. I never thought 
you had it in you.” 

David felt like a schoolboy taking a prize 
from the Lord Mayor and not knowing what the 
devil to 9ay. 

“That's enough of that, ahyhow,” Jonathan 
went on. " Those are the facts. Unless a ship 
outside sees our signals—and you can guess how 
likely that is—I see small chances, if any, of our 
getting away. That chance might come to¬ 
morrow, it might come when we're doddering 
old creatures and some enterprising company 
is opening up the coast of Liberia for trading 
purposes. Pray God I'm under the sand before 
then.. 

" ^ell, that's what I've called you in here 
for, because I think it's only fair you should 
face it and set your minds out to what it really 
means. It means that we've got no other— 
what David would call—expression for our 
lives outside this hundred square yards of 
creek ; that here we are to make of ourselves 
the best we can and get the best we can out of 
it. Personally, I must admit my ambitions are 
not hugely stimulated. That's not . to be 
wondered at. Once this place is as comfortably 
habitable as we can make it, there's not much 
left for me to d6, and it is with me that I must 
be doing something. Now, if either of you have 
got anything to say, let’s have it all out while 
we're here and then take the gifts the gods* 
have given us without saying anything more 
about it. Certainly I don’t feel inclined to 
thank 'em for what they’ve given me.” 

Having asked them to say something, David 
looked at Joan, giving her preference. She 
looked at him, waiting as well. The fact of the 
matter was, they neither of them wanted to 
speak at all. What David wanted'to say could 
not be said there. Somehow or other, it was 
exactly the same with her, only that being one 
woman and alone with those two, hers could 
not have been said anywhere. 

David remarked that there did not seem to be 
anything further to add. Joan rose from her chair, 
saying: “ I've got nothing to say. You know 
more about it than we do, Jonathan. I'm sure 
I'm quite ready to place myself in your hands 
with anything you choose to do. You know 
best. And that's all there is to be said—isn't 
it?” 


CHAPTER XI. 

So the situation had been shaped and moulded 
in the hand of circumstance after three months 
of their life in the creek. 

Every day after that board-meeting Jonathan 
went alone down to the beach, ostensibly to 
fish in the channel, but really, as Joan and 
David well knew, to look out at those passing 
steamers which regularly every week went by, 
dim spirits of his discontent, half-hidden behind 
the far line of that horizon. 

On these occasions David and Joan saw much 
of each other, and if it should be wondered why 
he did not seize one of the many opportunities 
he must have had to tell her what was in his 


mind about her, the following incident may give 
explanation. 

They w£re sitting out one morning on a flat 
projection of rock in the face of the cliff where 
an overhanging tree gave its welcome shade. 
So delightful a shelter from the sun was it that 
from time to time in those three months at the 
creek they had cut out a small stairway of steps 
in the rock, making it the more accessible. 

Jonathan was away at the beach. They were 
completely alone, sitting .there looking down 
over the palisade across the creek into the 
forest below. A tremendous specimen of a 
crocodile was moving about sluggishly in the 
water beyond the palisade. David knew she 
was watching it. He was watching it himself. 
The setme train of thought must have been in 
% both their minds at the same time, for presently 
she said :— 

“ I wonder do these animals in the forest ever 
feel the sense of their own utter desolation ? ” 

” Do you ? * said he. 

She seemed to wake from her contemplation 
of that old-beast with a start, as though he 
had stirred her out of sleep from an" unpleasant 
dream into the unconsciousness of a still more 
unpleasant reality. 

” I suppose I do sometimes,” she replied, and 
there was almost a .tragic note in her voice. 
” Splendid and cheerful as you both are—you— 
you couldn't expect me to feel otherwise.” 

” What do you miss most of all ? ” David 
asked, and knew when he had said this that 
before their conversation that morning was over 
the chances were he would have put all his hopes 
to the test and told her that he loved her. He 
did not know all the chances when he thought 
that. 

” What do you miss most ? ” he repeated, 
fully determined now to see it out. 

She stared for a long while down into the 
forest before she answered, and then she said, 
” I miss the purpose of it all.” 

” Of our being cast adrift here ? ” 

” Yes—and—and of the whole of life. One 
would have imagined that in a place like this 
everything would have been absurdly simple. 
Well, foolishly enough, it seems to me absurdly 
the reverse. I can't see the meaning ; I can't 
see the end of it at all. Are we just going to— 
to die here, and bury each other in the sand of 
that creek, one after the other, till the last one’s 
left alone to just lie down when his turn comes 
and let the leopards eat him or the sand blow 
over him ? Can you understand what I mean ? 
I’m all confused. It's like a riddle, or a maze, 
with no way out—a senseless business, where 
you chafe and chafe against the conditions but 
can do nothing to alter them.” 

She was thinking just as he was. Was she 
to miss the purpose of hers, of every woman's 
life ? And if not, then in which of those two 
did her fate lie ? There was her confusion of 
thought. And how, indeed, was it all going to 
end ? 

” I'm only going to say what I said once 
before,” said — 1,(1 the laws, not we, are 

irresistiblyEptyfr inpEiigl^H^ they are written 
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on. parchment, and are at your service if you are 
ready to pay a lawyer's fees and the costs of 
litigation. Here you’re the slave of the law— 
we're all the same—all of us. Force dictates— 
sheer brute force in the end. -Does that make it 
any simpler ? " 

She looked straight into his eyes after a few 
moments, and replied, quite steadily : 44 No—it 
only makes it worse." 

41 Worse, perhaps," said he, 44 but not less 
simple. You had to kill Sam. That was force— 
brute force, however gentle in the heart of it 
the motive may have been. Jonathan's was the 
force that compelled you to use your own. A 
common law of self-protection, stronger than 
him, drove Jonathan." 

44 I've never hated him for it," she replied, 
quickly ; 44 I know he had to do it." And it was 
that answer which, Tightly or wrongly, in that 
moment seemed to him to be the answer to it all. 
His hopes of winning her then, all his intentions 
of saying what was in his mind, dropped^ from 
him on that instant. He could do no more than 
sit there with his chin on his hands, staring down 
into the forest, hearing all the time those words 
revolving in his head, 44 I've never hated him 
for it. I know he had to do it." 

She must intuitively have known a greater 
part of that which was in his mind, because 
after a moment she suddenly put out her hand. 
It was a frank and generous movement. There 
was no mistaking its impulse, and he took it in 
his own. 

44 We're all the best of friends-i-aren't we ? " 
said she, openly. 44 I know you two are, and "— 
then she laughed— 44 I promise you I'm not 
going to be left out in the cold. Good heavens ! 
What else could we be in a place like this ? " 

As David held her hand firmly in his own he 
said, 44 Friendship is one of the most perfect 
affections under the sun—but do you think it 
contains the meaning of life you spoke about 
just now ? " 

She let her hand stay in his a moment longer, 
then silently she took it away, rose to her feet, 
and climbed down the steps to the creek. 


CHAPTER XII. 

About a week after that conversation between 
Jodn and David, there befell an incident which 
brought about the swift hastening of events. 

Jonathan had been down, as had almost 
become his habit, to the creek. David and Joan 
were awaiting his return, seated as before on 
that edge of rock, but talking of subjects less 
intimate than upon that former occasion. She 
must have known by then that David was in 
love with her, yet so long as his declaration had 
not been made, felt herself safe while matters 
remained as they were. It proves how skilful 
her treatment of those two men must have been, 
that she kept her hands upon the reins of 
circumstance so long. 

They had been talking for some time when 
either because she was hungry and Jonathan was 
bringing the meal, or because of some remark 
David had made about his friend, her thoughts 


began to turn more persistently upon Jonathan. 
Gradually David was finding that he could not 
be eliminated from the conversation. Back she 
came to him again and again, till at last, as 
the sun was dropping in its swift descent below 
the topmost line of the trees, she proposed they 
should go down and look for him. 

Down the steps to the creek they went and to 
the verge of the forest, the sensation overtaking 
them at every step that something had happened 
to keep him so late. When suddenly and un¬ 
expectedly she raised her voice, calling his 
name loudly, three separate times, David felt, 
not only a thrill of fear at what might have 
happened, but, far deeper than that, a hot 
sense of jealousy she could be so concerned. 

And then Jonathan appeared out of the thick 
growth of elephant grass, walking unsteadily 
as though he soon must fail either from some 
weakness that had overcome him, or the weight 
of the thing he carried on his shoulders. 

They stood a moment, arrested by surprise 
at the unsteadiness of his steps. The first thing 
they realized was that he was carrying the body 
of a leopard, a huge specimen, slung over his 
back. As he came nearer they saw his face was 
bleeding, and those thick tanned arms of his 
were torn with great gashes from which the blood 
was dripping in a stream and falling in big drops 
from his finger-tips. He had fought, but he had 
won. 

In an instant Joan had hurried through the 
gate in the palisade and was at his side, freeing 
the load from his shoulders. The next, and 
David had joined her. Together, they helped 
him into the hut. He was weak from loss of. 
blood. All the clothes on his body were drenched 
with it. He laughed at their efforts to help 
him, and then, strong man though he was, he 
dropped off into unconsciousness. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Joan nursed him and attended to his bandages 
for ten days, and it must be supposed that this 
job was well to her liking. She ruled him like 
a child, except over one matter. . He insisted 
on skinning his beast the next morning. This 
was no job of which David was capable. He 
offered, but there was a skin to save and 
Jonathan, being the only one to do it, would 
take no orders from her. 

44 You'd like the skin, wouldn't you ? " said 
he, and when she could not deny it, added— 
44 Then don't let's have any more nurse's talk." 

Beyond this matter, however, he was as 
obedient as a child, suffering with pleasure all 
the pain she gave him with her unskilled 
bandaging. 

During all those ten days when he never saw 
her alone and only shared her company at meal¬ 
times, David was left to fret .his soul out with 
the best grace he could. What is more, the 
finding of the supply of food devolved entirely 
on him, and, though he may have succeeded well 
enough, there was a noticeable difference in his 
catering to that of Jonathan’s. One evening 
he mfclmSd from the beach \v 4 thout any fish at 
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all, when they had to content themselves solely 
with- fruit. His traps were pot so successfully 
set as when Jonathan was responsible for them, 
It seems to have been in th >se ten days, left so 


much to himself, robbed of her company and 
feeling by instinct that every moment she was 
endearing herself to Jonathan, that David came 
by the first impjl&#s of enmity for his friend. 
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- Wfiat had they said to each other that day ? he 
wprktered. How had their friendship progressed ? 
Whenever he saw her examining that leopard 
skin with pleasure at the thought of her ultimate 
possession of it, he could have cursed the luck 
that had brought it within range of Jonathan’s - 
weapon. And every day he felt that Jonathan 
was growing to understand and, what was more, 
to like her'better. Weak though he was from 
loss of blood and more than ever a prisoner in 
that bed to which she kept him, his moodiness 
steadily disappeared. 

Had it continued for another day beyond 
those ten, David must have spoken out his mind 
to her ; must have, forced her into that invidious 
position of choosing between them, when she 
had shown him so plainly by her proffer of 
friendship that she would do anything to avoid 
it. The issue lay between himself and Jonathan. 
He still believed that. Her choice in that 
matter made very little difference to them. 
She was the justification of their lives there on 
that Godforsaken coast, and for that justification 
David was quite ready to take whatever risks 
there might be. 

But in the back of his mind was the know¬ 
ledge, always repressed in his thoughts, that in 
that place Jonathan was a fitter -mate for her 
than he was. In those conditions of life, well 
though they might have been able to face con¬ 
tingencies together, he was the better equipped, 
the fittest of those two to carry out the elemental 
preservation of his kind. 

1 Whenever, he looked at it in this light, David 
despaired most of all; for there was cause 
enough for any man who prided himself on his 
reason to stand aside. Yet the preservation 
of his kind had as much right upon insistence as 
had Jonathan’s. It was as dear, if not dearer, 
to David.' Set in those environments, was his 
the kind that would survive in obedience to the 
common and primal laws with which it was 
surrounded ? 

So he argued it back and forth as though it, 
were a mere dispassionate problem in Eugenics. 
But there was the crux of it all. It was not 
dispassionate. Try as he would, he could not 
make it so. If ever a problem was quivering 
with the existence of passion, this was one. 
How could he yield his claim ? He lived. In 
his body was the breath, in his mind the same 
spark of life as in Jonathan. 

And then, suddenly—it was on that tenth day— 
it all became clear. He had the right of his 
own entity. He had the justification to claim 
her if he could. This was the test of life—not 
to give in, but to struggle ; not to surrender, 
but to fight. It was due to himself to prove 
what strength he had. It was due to Jonathan 
to test and prove his own. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

From the day of Jonathan’s recovery from his 
wounds the strain upon these two appears to 
have increased with a steady and inevitable 
precision. Once having confessed to himself his 
belief in the ultimate issue, David s thoughts 


seem to have permeated all their minds. He 
and Jonathan were watching each other now. 
quick-eyed to notice the development of each 
Other’s relations, with Joan, yet, doubtless, 
striving in their secret ways to avoid or postpone 
the unavoidable! 

It was obvious that such a state of affairs 
could not last for long. That it lasted as long 
as it did seems only explicable in the fact that 
they were both endeavouring to ward it off for 
her*sake. 

That both loved and. wanted her then she was 
well aware. There is proof of this in the way 
she strove to ignore their present moods and 
suggest they were, so far as she could see, the 
same friends as ever. 

All these efforts of hers, however, must have 
failed, for there came a day when she felt she 
must speak her thoughts to one of them, and it 
appears inevitable she should have chosen David 
for her confidant. Whatever there was to be 
understood, she turned involuntarily to him. 

It was one morning after their breakfast that 
she taunted Jonathan with laziness. 

" Ever since you got well,” said she, with a 
laugh, “ you've been as idle'as you can be.” 

Perhaps the truth of that touched him. But 
when she told him they had had no fish those 
seven days or more because he had never been 
down to the beach his face fell, so obviously 
that in any other situation the fell of it would 
have been humorous. 

" David might as well go,” said he ; “ I’ve 
caught most of the fish we’ve ever eaten here.” 

„ She had the wit to laugh at him as though he 
were a child. 

" That's just why you ought to go," said she. 
” Don't you remember one. of the days when 
you were laid up David came back without 
catching anything ? And can’t I say I should 
like some ? ” . ’ 

” If David's not a skilled labourer,” said he, 
** we sha'n't be able to give him a vote at the 
board of directors.” And he went off laughing 
at his thrust, which had its subtlety of point 
that pierced through the chinks of David's 
armour and made the blood sting hot in his face. 

That, as he knew well enough, was the crux 
of it all. Because of that, when it came to 
the test between them, he felt in his despondent 
moments that of a certainty he would fail. 

But once Jonathan had gone, there they were 
alone in the creek. Feeling in those moments 
that the world belonged to them two, his spirits 
rose no sooner had the sound of Jonathan's 
paddle died away in the distance. 

For a long time, however, after he had gone 
neither of them spoke. Both stared down into 
the forest. Both were silent as though never 
a thought existed between them. 

It was she at last who broke the silence. 
Never Idoking at him, but keeping her eyes 
fixed before her, she asked him straightly 
whether anything had happened between himself 
and Jonathan. 

” What makes you think that ? ” he inquired, 
guardedly. - ' u .„ u 

‘ Weltij yofir munndir & each other has ch*- 
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so much in the last few days. Hearing you 
talk, seeing you. in each other’s company, no 
one would ever suppose you had been friends ; 
certainly not the very close friends I know you 
really^ are.” 

” What do you imagine could have happened' 
in a de?2rted place like this ? ” he asked her, 
determined it should be she, and not he, who of 
them two should first speak the meaning of 
their mind. 

” I've tried so hard to think,” she replied. 

” Well, with what result ? ” 

” Sometimes I've thought you have both been 
fretting so terribly at being kept here, prisoners 
on this coast, that you've lost the sense of 
friendship, lost the sense of everything in the 
bitterness of the shackles you find around your 
lives.” 

” And at other times ? ” he prompted her. 

” Yes—then at other times-” And here, 

stammering a word or two almost incoherently, 
at last she broke down. Her lips were quivering, 
and she turned to him pathetically, reduced at 
length to the utmost simplicity of her confession. 

” Yon know what I'm thinking, David. I 
know you know. ‘And I want you to say it’s 
been no fault of mine. I—I haven't meant it 
to be. I—I couldn't help it.” With an 
absurdly simple and almost childish gurgling 
in her throat, she said then: ”1 haven't used 
those—those petals at all for quite a long, long 
time.” 

He covered his face fiercely with his hands. 

” My God ! ” he exclaimed, wildly. ” For 
Heaven's sake don't talk like that! Don't say 
ridiculous things like that. That sort of regard 
of it would bowl me right out.. Let's be hard 
and matter-of-fact* if we're going to be anything 
at all. That's the only way I could stand it.” 

' So it was again that they sat for another while 
in silence, David with his knuckles against his 
teeth, listening to the sound of her quick indrawn 
breaths and not daring to look at her while she 
struggled with her tears, scarcely daring to move 
lest even in the relaxation of his tensity emotions 
should get the better of him and leap beyond his 
control. 

There was apparently in his conception of it 
all an odd sense of honour attached. Weeping 
as she was and in that stress of mind when she 
might have found some sense of comfort in his 
arms, he yet could not bring himself to touch 
even her hand, because he felt it due to Jonathan 
until by the test it was proved which of them 
had the right. 

He waited therefore until she spoke again, 
trusting no sound of words on his own lips, 
listening with fear even to the sound of his own 
breathing. 

Presently she was quieter and he knew she had 
got her tears in check. Then she said :— 

" What are you both going to do ? ” 

Simple as that question was, however, it was 
too direct to be straightly answered. David 
paused before he replied, and then he said :— 

" What is there to' do ? What can we do ? 

I suppose—he hasn't told me so—that Jonathan's 
hit as hard as I am. I might answer that 


question by asking what you're going to do. 
But I expect you know well enough by this 
time that whatever you said wouldn't make 
much difference to the one who was cut out— 
there's no chance for him to fling out into life 
and go to the devil if his inclinations took him 
that way. There's not even the devil to go to 
here. We're up against life without any of the 
alluring attractions of good or evil. The good 
is for the man who can get it—the evil; what's 
left for the other man to take. That's the gist 
of it all. Besides, even if we could, do you think 
we'd put you in the invidious position of damning 
one or the other ? If the hope I've got in my 
heart is a true one, you're not really in love 
with either of us.” 

” How did you know that ? ” she muttered, as 
though he had stolen something from her she 
had scarcely known she possessed. 

” I didn’t know it.” he admitted, candidly. 
” That's what I've hoped; what, despite all 
those moments when you've shown preference 
for Jonathan, I've forced myself to believe. 
What is more, I hoped for your sake as well as 
ours that you won't know till such a moment as 
when there is no question of choice.” 

So swiftly did she seize upon' this, that he 
realized, but* when it was too late, how he had 
committed himself. 

” What do you mean by that ? ” she asked, 
and said it again before she had given him time 
to reply—“ What do you mean by that ? ” 

” No particular meaning one way or another,” 
he replied, evasively; but she would not let it 
go at that, pressing him with nervous determina¬ 
tion for an answer. 

“ I had no meaning,” he said, at last, in a tone 
of voice strained with the persistence of her 
questioning. 

And then it was her mind leapt with its in* 
tuition to the truth. 

” You're going to fight,” she said, hoarsely. 
” What you said that day in the forest—brute 
force—that was the deciding factor. You're 
going to fight. Oh, my God ! This is horrible. 
I wish I'd never been bom. This is making life 
hideous, and it can't be as hideous as all that.” 

” There isn’t anything hideous about it,” 
David replied, quietly. ” In the back of our 
hearts, I believe we’re both longing for the 
moment to come, to get at it and settle it once 
and for all. We fought when we were kids at 
school. Why shouldn't we fight now?” 

” Yes—you were boys then. YoiWre men 
now. Oh—I think it's horrible 1 Why can't 
we all be friends, as we were at first ? ” 

At that moment David felt he could take her 
hand. He laid his own upon it and pressed his 
fingers firmly round her own. 

” You know that’s impossible,” said he. 
" Don't you remember ? The meaning of life ? 
There’s only meaning in friendship when you've 
known what love is. For God's sake, don’t let's 
talk about it. It's talking about it makes it 
horrible.” 

” Nevertheless, if you care for me as much as 
you say you do,” she cried, "promise me— 
promise me you w-sm’t f^ht.” 
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She was clinging to him then, both hands on 
his shoulders and her head bent in weeping on 
her breast. 

Failing in being able to make that promise, 
he evaded the difficulty of denying her anything, 
by asking her why she should want to extract 
it from him. 

" Don't you realize," he said, taking her hands 
from his shoulders—" don't you realize that it 
will make it easier for you in the long' run ? 
You can't get merely friendship from either of 
us. You've got to put that out of your head. 
You can't shield yourself' behind all the social 
palisades civilization erects for such a purpose 
at home. You're at the mercy of life and so 
are we. So it'll be much easier for you when 
it's all over. You're rot in love with either of 
us—but " He paused. 

" But what ? " said she. 

" Are you going to hate me for saying this ? " 

" I'm not in the mood to hate anybody or 
anything. I feel all numbed. Say it—say it. 
What is it ? " 

“ Well—you are in love," said he. 

She stared at him, almost frightened at his 
perception. " What do you mean ? " she 
muttered. 

“ You are in love," he repeated. " It's in 
the air, and the air’s full of it. Do you imagine 
people's thoughts and passions and emotions, 
as concentrated and uninterrupted as ours, 
don't carry contagion with them? Ideas are 
fevers, and when they're strong enough, and 
free enough, without all the counter-irritants of 
little social habits and customs, do you imagine 
there is any mind can stand against them without 
falling a victim ? Did your constitution stand 
up against the fever in the atmosphere all about 
that swamp ? Can your mind stand up against 
this ? War is a fever, the fever of a predomin¬ 
ating idea. It's an epidemic, a foul disease, and 
whole nations get swept by its contagion. And 
this—this is more virulent and stronger even 
than war. If England were at war, wouldn't 
you wish us, both strong men, to go out and 
fight for our country ? Why, then, should you 
so hate the idea of our fighting for something 
which, in a situation such as this, is dearer even 
than his country is to a man ? " 

" I hate war and I hate this," she replied, 
fiercely. " Every woman hates war. Every 
woman would hate this, who was not infatuated 
with her own conceit." 

" But until civilization like the Gospel has 
been preached to all the world, you must have 
war—the war of aggression from those who are 
not civilized and the war of defence from those 
who are. Whole nations can be infatuated 
with their own conceit and they won't hate 
war." 


" But surely to God," she cried, " we are 
civilized, you and Jonathan and I! * We—we 
don't want to settle this by brutal methods like 
that! " 

" You admit it needs settlement," he said, 
quickly. " You admit that, and so you admit 
the truth of what I said. You ars in love, and 
only some form of settlement will show you the 
right of one of us to claim you. He's the one 
you'll love—the one who's master—master of 
you as well as master of the situation as it 
stands." 

" Yes—but how—how will you fight—just— 
just with your fists—like—like they do in the 
prize fights ? " * 

He could not help laughing at her feminine 
anxieties, and with them all, the still more 
feminine curiosity that lay beneath. 

" I will know—I must know ! " she exclaimed, 
passionately. " What are you going to do ? 
Isn't that the very first question I asked you— 
what are you going to do ? " 

He sat silent, refusing to answer her, and then, 
with a suddeft impulse of fear, she seized his 
hand. 

V He'll kill you, David," she whispered, and 
then he realized how well she mu^t have learnt, 
in those ten days of his sickness, the depth of 
Jonathan's passion for her. But more than this 
he realized, which, in th^t moment, came as a 
sickness of fear into his mind. She counted 
upon the certainty of Jonathan's success. 

" Have you any reason to be as certain as all 
that ? " said he. 

" Do you mean to say you don't realize it ? " 
she said, softly, as though he were a child and 
she were teaching him a lesson it was expedient 
he should learn. " David—that leopard the 
other day. He killed it with his hands—with 
his hands—that thing which had no thought but 
to kill him and with weapons in its talons and 
strength in its body that you—David—can't 
you see ? He killed it. He’s as strong as a lion, 
that man. Haven’t you seen the muscles in 
his arms as he works. . And—and there's 
nothing he can't do with his hands. Oh— 
can’t you see, you haven’t got a chance ? For 
God’s sake don’t fight, David. Think, if he 
killed you, what we should feel, here alone; 
what he’d feel most of all, because he’d killed 
the best friend he had in the world ! " 

" Let’s get back to the beach," said David. 
" It’s not a bit of good sitting on here and 
talking. Supposing lie did kill that leopard the 
other day, the instincts of life it fought with 
are governed to a certain extent b^fear. There's 
not a question of fear in this. I'm not afraid 
of losing you. .1 haven't got you yet. But, 
my God, I’m going to have an infernally good 
try." 


(To be concluded.) 
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PERPLEXITIES. 


By 

HENRY E. DUDENEY. 


427.—THE SMUGGLERS’ WINE. 

Among the contraband goods landed by some 
smugglers were some bottles of wine* On examination 
they found that they had brought ashore severv quart 
bottles and seyen pint bottles of wine, and five empty 
quart and five empty pint bottles. The puzzle is to 
FULL * CMPTy 





show how they could make a fair and equitable division 
so that each received the same quantity of wine and 
the same number of bottles of each size. No wine is 
to be poured from one bottle to another. If you find 
the correct solution it will tell you just how many 
smuggle^ there must have been in the band. 


418.—SIMPLE 
This is a a puzzle about 
ceiving inquiries :— 

****^**7*******,**.,** 
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DIVISION. 

which I am always re- 

It was a simple division 
sum. Can you restore it 
by substituting a figure 
for every asterisk, with¬ 
out altering or removing 
the sevens ? If you 
start out, as I did, with 
the assumption that all 
the sevens are given 
and that you must not 
use another, you will 
attempt an impossibility, 
though the proof is 
difficult; but when you 
are told that though no 

_ additional seven may 

be used in divisor, 
dividend, or quotient, any number of extra sevens 
may be used in the working, it is comparatively easy, 
if you have a clear head and reason the thing out. It 
can then be solved at a short sitting. 


******* 
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the puzzle to my readers. I think I have just bit on 
the correct solution, and will give it next month. 

A headless man had a letter to write ; 

He who read it had lost his sight; 

The dumb repeated.it word for word ; 

And deaf was he who listened and heard. 

431.—the digits and Square. 

Place any. one of the nine digits in tlife central 
square. Now fill up the remaining eight squares with 
the eight digits left, beginning at any square you like, 
but placing them round the figure in order of value. 
When this is done the number in the bottom row must 
be the sum of. 
the two num¬ 
bers in the 
rows above. 

Thus, in square 
A the 6 has 
been selected 
for the centre, 
and the other 
figures are 
correctly placed in order, but the addition is not 
correct. * In the case B the addition is correct, but 
the numbers are not written round the square in 
their regular order of value. Can you find the correct 
solution ? It is (juitc easy. Of course, you can write 
the numbers in either direction round the square. 

Solutions to Last MontVs Puzzles. 

422.—ECONOMY IN STRING. 

The total length of string that passes along the 
length, breadth, or depth must in every case be the 
’same to allow of the maximum dimensions—that is, 
4ft. When the reader is told this, or has found-it 
for himself (and I regret that I have not the space to 
give the proof), the rest is exceedingly easy. For the 
string passes 2 times along length, 4 times along 
breadth, and 6 times along depth. Therefore 4ft. 
divided by 2, 4, and 6 will give us 2ft., ift., and fft. 
respectively for the length, breadth, and depth of the 
largest possible parcel. 

423.—MISSING WORDS. 

The words in their order are INLETS, SILENT, 
LISTEN, ENLIST, and TINSEL. 


8 


2 

8 

3 

1 

7 

6 

4 

5 

9 


429.—TWO SQUARES IN ONE. 

Readers of these pages are well aware that two 
squares of any relative sizes can be cut into five pieces, 
in the manner shown below, that will fit together and 




form a larger square. But this involves cutting the 
smaller square. Can you show an easy method of 
doing it without in any way cutting the smaller square ? 


430.—AN OLD ENIGMA. 

Here is an enigma that has been going the rounds 
for years. The solution is said to be lost, and I am 
not aware that any answer has ever been suggested. 
As a correspondent now asks my assistance, I submit 


424.—THE SIX NOUGHTS. 
100 

x 33° 

505 

077 

099 

mi 


425.—AN OLD THREE-MOVER. 

1. K—K 2 K—Kt 6 

2. Q—Q 2 K—R 5 

3. Q—Kt 4 (mate) 

2. K—B 5 

3- Q“Q 3 (mate) 

426.—THE PRINTER’S PROBLEM. 

The printer must have purchased the following 
twenty-seven types ' AABGDEEEFGHIj 
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Extract from Mr* Jolliboy s Diary No. 10. 

'* Methinks 1 should make an excellent leech, for I surmised 
correctly when I said Boodles was more in need of cheering up 
than over-dosings of physic. So to him to-day telling him VA 
prescribed a jar of tonic, to be taken after every meal, bringing 
great case and solace to tired nerves, etc., and other amusing 
banter like a quack-vendor's advertisement. Then did show him 
the jar. Egad ! how he brightened at the first pipeful/’ 


Chairman, a fine tobacco, made in three strengths ; 
“BoardmanV mild; ^Chairman/ medium; “Recorder/' full; and 
if sold by tobacconists everywhere at Hid. per oz. packet, and 3/9 
per J lb* tin. 
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“HE GOT SOME OF ’IS MONEY FROM HIS LANDLADY AT EIGHT O’CLOCK, 
ARTER LISTENING TO 'ER FOR 'ARF AN HOUR, AND THEN HE 'AD TO PICK 
IT UP OFF OF THE FLOOR, AND SAY ‘THANK YOU’ FOR IT.*' 


* l See page 309. J 
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SAILORMAN—said the night- 
watchman, musingly—a sailor- 
man is lik^ a fish* he is safest 
when 'e is at sea. When a 
fish comes ashore it is in for 
trouble, and so is a sailarman* 
One poor chap I knew "ardly 
ever came ashore without getting 
married; and when he was found out there 
was no less than six wimmen in the court all 
taking away 'is character at once. And when 
he spoke up about Solomon the magistrate 
pretty near bit 'is 'ead off. 

Then look at the trouble they get in with 
their money J They come ashore from a long 
trip, smelling of it a'most, and they go from 
port to port like a lord* Everybody has got 
their eye on that money—everybody except 
the sailorman. that is—and afore he knows 
wot's 'appened, and who "as got it, he's looking 
for a ship agin. When he ain't robbed of 'is 
money, he wastes it; and when *e don't do 
either, he loses it. 

I knew one chap who hid 'is money. He'd 
been aw-gy ten months, and, knowing 'ow 
easy money goes, 'e made up sixteen pounds 
in a nice little parcel and hid it where nobody 
could find it. That's w r ot he said, and p'r'aps 
'e was right* All I know is, he never found it* 

1 did the same thing myself once with a couple 
o' quid I ran acrost unexpected, on 3 y, unfor¬ 
tunately for me* I hid it just afore my missus 
started "er spring-cleaning. 


One o' the worst men T ever knew for getting 
into trouble when he came ashore was old Sam 
Small* If he couldn't find it by 'imself, Ginger 
Dick and Peter Russet would help 'im look for 
it* Generally speaking they found it without 
straining their eyesight. 

1 remember one time they was home* arter 
being away pretty near a year, and when they 
was paid off they felt like walking gold-mines. 
They went about smiling all over with good- 
temper and 'appiness, and for the first three 
days they w'as like brothers. That didn't 
last, of course, and on the fourth day Sam Small, 
arter saying wot 'e would do to Ginger and Peter 
if it wasn't for the police, went off by 'imsclf; 

His temper passed off arter a time* and ‘e 
began to look cheerful again. It was a lovely 
morning, and, having nothing to do and plenty- 
in 'is pocket to do it with, he went along like 
a schoolboy with a 'arf holiday. 

He went as far as Stratford on the top of a 
tram for a mouthful o* fresh air, and came back 
to his favourite coffee-shop with a fine appetite 
for dinner. There was a very nice gentlemanly 
chap sitting opposite 'im, and the way he begged 
Sam's pardon for splashing gravy over 'im made 
Sam take a liking to him at once* Nicely,dressed 
he was, with a gold pin in 'is tie, and a fine gold 
watch-chain acrost his weskit; and Sam could 
see he 'ad been brought up well by the way he 
used is knife and fork, He kept looking at 
Sam in a thoughtful kind o' way, and at last 
he said wot a beautiful morning it was, and wot 
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a fine day it must be in the country. In a little 
while they began to talk like a couple of old 
friends, and he told Sam all about 'is father, 
wot was a clergyman in the country, and Sam 
talked about a father of his, as was living private 
on three 'undred a year. 

" Ah, money's a useful thing," ses the man. 

" It ain't everything," ses Sam. " It won't 
give you 'appiness. I've run through a lot 
in my time, so I ought to know." 

" I expect you've got a bit left, though." 
ses the man, with a wink. 

Sam laughed and smacked 'is pocket. " I've 
got a trifle to go on with," he ses, winking back. 
" I never feel comfortable without a pound or 
two in my pocket." 

" You look as though you're just back from 
a vy'ge," ses the man, looking at 'im very 
hard. 

" I am," ses Sam, nodding. " Just back 
arter ten months, and I'm going to spend a 
bit o' money afore I sign on agin, I can tell 
you." 4 

" That's wot it was given to us for," ses the 
man, nodding at him. 

They both got up to go at the same time and 
walked out into the street together, and, when 
Sam asked 'im whether he might have the 
pleasure of standing 'im a drink,-he said he 
might. He talked about the different kinds 
of drink as they walked along till Sam, wot was 
looking for a high-class pub, got such a raging 
thirst on 'im he hardly knew wot to do with 
'imself. He passed several pubs, and walked 
on as fast as he could to the Three Widders. 

" Do you want to go in there partikler ? " 
ses the man, stopping at the door. 

" No," ses Sam, staring. 

“ 'Cos I know a place where they sell the 
best glass o’ port wine in London," ses the man. 

He took Sam up two or three turnings, and 
then led him into a quiet little pub in a back 
street. There was a cosy little saloon-bar 
with nobody in it, and, arter Sam* had 'ad two 
port wines for the look of the thing, he 'ad 
a pint o' six-ale because he liked it. His new 
pal had one too, and he 'ad just taken a pull 
at it and wiped his mouth, when 'e noticed a 
little bill pinned up at the back of the bar. 

" Lost, between—the Mint and—Tower Stairs.” 
he ses, leaning forward and reading very slow, 
" a gold—locket—set with—diamonds. Who¬ 
ever will—return—the same to—Mr. Smith 
—Orange Villa—Barnet—will receive—thirty 
pounds—reward." 

" 'Ow much ? " ses Sam, starting. 

" Thirty pounds," ses the man. " Must be 
a good locket. Where'd you get that ? " he 
ses, turning to the barmaid. 

" Gentleman came in an hour ago." ses the 
gal, " and, arter he had 'ad two or three drinks 
with the guv'nor, he asks *im to stick it up. 
'Arf crying he was—said it 'ad belonged to his 
old woman." 

She went off to serve a customer at the other 
end of the bar wot was making little dents 
in it with his pot, and the man came back and 
sat down by Sam Lgin, and began to talk 


about horsey-racing. At least, he tried to, but 
Sam couldn't talk of nothing but that locket, 
and wot a nice steady sailorman could do with 
thirty pounds. 

" Well, p'r’aps you’ll find it," ses the man, 
chaffing-like. " ’Ave another pint." 

Sam had one, but it only made 'im more solemn,, 
and he got in quite a temper as 'e spoke about 
casuals loafing about on Tower Hill with their 
'ands in their pockets, and taking gold lockets 
out of the mouths of hard-working sailormen. 

" It mightn't be found yet," ses th£ man, 
speaking thoughtful-like. " It’s wonderful how 
long a thing’ll lay sometimes. Wot about 
going and 'aving a look for it ? " 

Sam shook his 'ead at fust, but arter turning 
the thing over in his mind, and 'aving another 
look at the bill, and copying down the name an d 
address for luck, 'e said p'r'aps they might a* 
well walk that way as anywhere else. 

" Something seems to tell me we've got a 
chance," ses the man, as they stepped outside. 
" It's a funny feeling and I can't explain it, 
but it always means good luck. Last time I 
had it an aunt o’ mine swallered 'er false teeth 
and left me five 'undred pounds." 

" There’s aunts and aunts," ses Sam, grunting. 
" I 'ad one once, but if she had swallered ' er 
teeth she'd ha' been round to me to help 'er 
buy some new ones. That's the sort she was." 

" Mind 1 " ses the man, patting 'im on the 
shoulder, "if we do find this,<’.I don't want 
any of it. I’ve got all I want. It's all for 
you." 

They went on like a couple o' brothers arter 
that, especially Sam, and when they got to 
the Mint they walked along slow down Tower 
Hill looking for the locket. It was awkward 
work, because, if people saw them looking about, 
they'd 'ave started looking too, and twice 
Sam nearly fell over owing to walking like a 
man with a stiff neck and squinting down both 
sides of his nose at once. When they got as 
far as the Stairs they came back on the other 
side of the road, and they 'ad turned to go back 
agin when a docker-looking chap stopped Sam's 
friend and spoke to 'im. 

" I've got no change, my man," ses Sam's 
pal, pushing past him. 

* I ain't begging, guv'nor," ses the chap, 
follering 'im up. " I'm trying to sell something." 

" Wot is it ? " ses the other, stopping. . 

The man looked up and down the street, 
and then he put his 'ead near them and 
whispered. 

" Eh ? " ses Sam's pal. 

" Something I picked up," ses the man, 
still a-whispering. 

Sam got a pinch on the arm from 'is pal that 
nearly made him scream, then they both stood 
still, staring at the docker. 

" Wot is it ? " ses Sam, at last. 

The docker looked over his shoulder agin, 
and then 'e put his 'and in his trouser-pocket 
and just showed 'em a big, fat gold locket with 
diamonds stuck all over it. Then he shoved 
it back in 'is pocket, while Sam's pal was giving 
im a pinch wo t sc thai, wot the other was. 
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" It's the one/' he ses, in a whisper. ,f Let's 
’ave another look at it/' he ses to the docker. 
The man fished it out of his pocket agin, 
and held on to it tight while they looked at it, 

" Where did you find it ? " ses Sam, 

44 Found it over there, just by the Mint/* 
ses the man, pointing, 

" Wot d'ye want for it ? ” ses Sam's pal, 

49 As much as I can get,” ses the man. ” I 
don't quite know J ow much it r s worth, that *3 


the worst of it. Wot d'ye say to twenty 
pounds, and chance it ? JJ 
Sam laughed—the sort of laugh a pal 'ad 
once give him a black eye for, 

" Twenty pounds ! ” he ses ; 44 twenty pounds ! 
’Ave you gorn out of your mind, or wot ? 
I ll give you a couple of quid for it." 

Well, it's all right, captin/' ses the man, 
u there's no 'arm done. Ill try somebody else 
—of p'r'aps there'll be a big reward for it. I 
don't believe it was bought for a hundred pounds” 
He was just sheering off when Sam's pal 
caught ’im by the arm and asked him to let 'im 
have another look at it. Then he came back 
to Sam and led 'im a little way off, whispering 
to J im that it was the chance of a lifetime. 

And if you prefer to keep it for a little while 
and then sell it, instead of getting the reward 
for it, I dare say it would be worth a hundred 
pounds to you/* 'e ses* 
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" I ain't got twenty pounds," ses Sam. 

. tf 'Gw much 'ave you got ? ,f ses his pah 
Sam felt in Is pockets, and the docker came 
up and stood watching while he counted it. 
Altogether it was nine pounds fourteen shillings 
and tuppence. 

,J P'r'aps youVe got some more at 'ome," 
ses his pal, 

<# Not a farthing, M ses Sam, which was true 
as far as the farthing went* 

f “ Or pVaps you could borrer some/* ses his 
pal, in a soft, kind voice. f * I'd lend it to you 
with pleasure, on'y I haven't got it with me." 

Sam shook his 'cad, and 
at last, arter the docker *ad 
said he wouldn't let it go for 
less than twenty, even to save 
Is life, he let it go for the 
nine pounds odd, a silver 
watch-chain, two cigars wot 
Sam 'ad been sitting on by 
mistake, and a sheath-knife, 

M Shove it in your pocket 
and don't let a soul see it/ 1 
ses the man, handing over the 
locket " I might as well give 
it away a'most. But it can't 
be elped." 

He went off up the 'Ill 
shaking his 'ead, and Sam's 
pal, arter watching him for a 
few seconds, said good-bye in 
a hurry and went off arter 
'im to tell him to keep 'is 
mouth shut about it. 

Sam walked back to his 
lodgings on air, as the saying 
is, and even did a little bit of 
a skirt-dance to a pianner- 
organ wot was playing. Peter 
and Ginger was out, and so 
was bis landlady, a respect¬ 
able woman as was minding 
the rest of 'is money for 
him, and when he asked 'er 
little gal* a kid of eleven, to 
trust 'im for some tin she 
gave J im a lecture on w T asting 
his money instead wot took 'is breath away— 
all but a word or two. 

He got some of 'is money from his landlady 
at eight o'clock, arter listening to *er for 'arf 
an hour, and then he 'ad to pick it up off of 
the floor* and say ,ff Thank you " for it. 

He went to bed afore Ginger and Peter came 
in, but 'e w'as so excited he couldn't sleep, 
and long arter they was in bed he laid there 
and thought of all the different ways of spending 
a 'undred pounds. He kept taking the locket 
from under 'is piUcr and feeling it ; then he 
felt *c must 'ave another look at it, and arter 
coughing 'ard two or three times and calling 
out to the other two not to snore—to see if 
they w r as awake—he got out o' bed and lit 
the candle, Ginger and Peter was both fast 
asleep, with their eyes screwed up and their 
mouths wide open, and r e sat on the bed and 
looked at the locket until he was a'most dazzled. 
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fi 'Ullo f Sam ! " ses a voice, 44 Wot 'ave 
you got there ? ” 

Sam nearly fell off the bed with surprise and 
temper. Then 'e hid the locket in his 'and 
and blew out the candle, 

" Who gave it to you ? JJ ses Ginger, 

4t You get off to sleep, and mind your own 
bisness/' ses Sam, grinding "is teeth. 

He got back into bed agin and laid there 
listening to Ginger waking up Peter. Peter 
woke up disagreeable, but when Ginger told 
’im that Sam 'ad stole a gold locket as big as 
a saucer, covered with diamonds, he altered 
'is mind, 

" Let's 'ave a look at it,” he ses, sitting up. 
i£ Ginger's dreaming/' scs Sam, in a shaky 
voice* " I ain't got no locket. Wot d'you 
think I want a locket for ? M 

Ginger got out o' bed and lit the candle 
agin, " Come on ! " he ses, " let's J ave a look 
at it. I wasn't dreaming* I've been awake 
all the time, watching you," 

Sam shut 'is eyes and turned his back to them, 
" He's gone to sleep, poor old chap/' ses 
Ginger* We'll 'ave a look at it without 
waking 'im* You take that side, Peter I Mind 
you don't disturb *im/* 

He put his 'and in under the bed~elo'es and 
felt all up and down Sam's back, very careful, 
Sam stood it for 'arf a minute, and then 'e sat 
up in bed and behaved more like a windmill 
than a man, 

41 Hold his 'ands/* scs Ginger, 

44 Hold 'em yourself/' ses Peter, dabbing 'is 
nose with his shirt’sleeve* 

" Well, we Ye going to sec it,” scs Ginger, 
" if we have to make enough noise to rouse 
the J ouse. Fust of all we're going to ask you 


perlite ; then we shall get louder and louder* 
Show us the locket wot you stole, Sam ! ” 

J4 Show’—us—the—diamond locket ! " sas 

Peter* 

" It's my turn, Peter," ses Ginger. “ One, 
two, three. Show —us—TH J —-— 

" Shut up,” ses Sam, trembling all over* 
" I'll show it to you if you stop your noise*" 

He put his 'and under his piJIer, but afore 
he showed it to 'em lie sat up in bed and made 
'em a iittje speech. He said 'e never wanted 
to see their faces agin as long as he Jived, and 
why Ginger’s mother 'adn't put 'im in a pail 
o # cold water when *e was bom 'e couldn't 
understand. He said J e didn't believe that 
even a mother could love a baby that looked 
like a red-'aired cod-fish, and as for Peter Russet, 
'e believed his mother died of fright. 

That'll do/' ses Ginger, as Sam stopped 
to get 'is breath. " Are you going to show us 
the locket, or J ax F e we got to shout agin ? 11 

Sam swallered something that nearly choked 
'im, and then he opened his 'and and showed 
it to them. Peter told 'im to wave it so as they 
could see the diamonds flash* and then Ginger 
waved the candle to see *ow they looked that 
way, and pretty near set poor Sam whiskers 
on fire* 

They didn't leave 'im alone till they knew 
as much about it as he could tell 'em, and they 
both of 'em told im that if he took a reward 
of thirty pounds for it, instead of seUing it for 
a 'imdred, he was a bigger fool than he looked, 

" I shall turn it over in my mind," scs Sam, 
sucking 'is teeth. " When I want your advice 
I'll ask you for it/' 

" We wasn't thinking of you/ 1 ses Ginger; 
" we was thinking of ourselves*" 
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" You! " ses Sam, with a bit of a start, 
*' Wot's it got to do with you ? ” 

" Our share'll be bigger, that's all," ses Ginger* 

" Much bigger," ses* Peter. " I couldn't 
dream of letting it go at thirty. It's chucking 
money away. Why, we might get two 'undred 
for it. Who knows ? " 

Sam sat on the edge of 'is bed like a man in 
a dream, then 'e began to make a noise like a 
cat with a fish-bone in its throat, and then 'e 
stood up and let fly. 

" Don't stop 'im, Peter," ses Ginger. " Let 
’im go on ; it’ll do him good." 

" He's forgot all about that penknife you 
picked up and went shares in," ses Peter. 
" I wouldn't be mean for twenty lockets." 

"Nor me neither," ses Ginger. "But we 
won’t let 'im be mean—for 'is own sake. We'll 
'ave our rights." 

" Rights!" ses Sam. " Rights! You didn't 
find it." 

"We always go shares if we find anything," 
ses Ginger. " Where's your memory, Sam ? " 

“ But I didn’t find it," ses Sam. 

" No, you bought it," ses Peter, " and if you 
don't go shares we'll split on you—see ? Then 
you can't sell it anyway, and perhaps you won’t 
even get the reward. We can be at Orange 
Villa as soon as wot you can." 

" Sooner," ses Ginger, nodding. " But there’s 
no need to do that. If 'e don'jt go shares I'll 
slip round to the police-station fust thing in 
the morning." 

" You know the way there all right," ses 
Sam, very bitter. 

" And we don't want none o' your back- 
answers," ses Ginger. " Are you going shares 
or not ? " 

" Wot about the money I paid for it ? " 
ses Sam, " and my trouble ? " 

Ginger and Peter sat down on the bed to talk 
it over, and at last, arter calling themselves 
a lot o’ bad names for being too kind-'earted, 
they offered 'im five pounds each for their 
share in the locket. 

"And that means you’ve got your share 
• for next to nothing, Sam," ses Ginger. 

" Some people wouldn't 'ave given you any¬ 
thing," ses Peter. 

Sam gave way at last, and then 'e stood by 
making nasty remarks while Ginger wrote out 
a paper for them all to sign, because he said 
he had known Sam such a long time. 

It was a'most daylight afore they got to 
sleep, and fhen the first thing Ginger did when 
he woke was to wake Sam up, and offer to 
shake 'ands with him. The noise woke Peter 
up, and, as Sam wouldn't shake 'ands with 
[im either, they both patted him on the back 
instead. 

They made him take 'em to the little pub, 
arter breakfast, to read the bill about the reward. 
Sam didn't mind going, as it 'appened, as he 
’oped to meet 'is new pal there and tell 'im his 
troubles, but, though they stayed there some 
time, 'e didn't turn up. He wasn’t at the 
coffee-shop for dinner, neither. 

Peter and Ginger was in 'igh spirits, and. 
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though Sam told 'em plain that he would sooner 
walk about with a couple of real pickpockets, 
they wouldn't leave 'im an inch. 

" Anybody could steal it off of you, Sam," 
ses Ginger, patting 'im on the weskit to make 
sure the locket was still there. " It’s a good 
job you've got us to look arter you." 

" We must buy 'im a money-belt with a 
pocket in it," ses Peter. 

% Ginger nodded at 'im. " Yes," he ses, 
"‘that would be safer. And he'd better wear 
it next to 'is skin, with everything over it. 
I should feel more comfortable then." 

" And wot about me ? " ses Sam, turning 
on 'im. 

" Well, we'll take it in turns," ses Ginger. 
" You one day, and then me, and then Peter." 

Sam gave way at last, as arter all he could 
see it was the safest thing to do, but he 'ad so 
much to say about it that they got fair sick of 
the sound of 'is voice. They 'ad to go 'ome 
for 'im to put the belt on ; and then at seven 
o'clock in the . evening, arter Sam had 'ad two 
or three pints, they had to go 'ome agin, as he 
was* complaining of tight-lacing. 

Ginger had it on next day and he went 'ome 
five times. The other two went with 'im in 
case he lost 'imself, and stood there making 
nasty remarks while he messed 'imself up with 
a penn'orth of cold cream. It was a cheap 
belt, and pore Ginger said that, when they 'ad 
done with it, it would come in handy for sand¬ 
paper. 

Peter didn't like it any better than the other 
two did, and twice they 'ad to speak to 'im about 
stopping in the street and trying to make 
'imself more comfortable by wriggling. Sam 
said people misunderstood It. 

Arter that they agreed to wear it outside 
their shirt, and even then Ginger said it scratched 
'im. And every day they got more and more 
worried about wot was the best thing to do with 
the locket, and whether it would be safe to try 
and sell it. The idea o' walking about with 
a fortune in thek pockets that they couldn’t 
spend a’most drove 'em crazy. 

"The longer we keep it, the safer it'll be," 
ses Sara, as they was walking down Hounds- 
ditch one day. 

" We’ll sell it when I'm sixty," ses Ginger, 
nasty-like. 

" Then old Sam won't be 'ere to have 'is 
share," ses Peter. 

Sam was just going to answer . 'em back, 
when he stopped and began to smile instead. 
Straight in front of 'im was the gentleman 
he 'ad met in the coffee-shop, coming along 
with another man, and he just 'ad time to see 
that it was the docker who 'ad sold him the 
locket, when they both saw 'im. They turned 
like a flash, and, afore Sam could get 'is breath, 
bolted up a little alley and disappeared. 

" Wot’s the row ? " ses Ginger, staring. 

Sam didn't answer 'im. He stood there 
struck all of a heap. 

" Do you know 'em ? " ses Peter. 

Sam couldrft answer 'im for a time. He was 
doing a bit of 'ard thinking. 
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"Chap I 'ad a row with the other night," 
he ses, at last. 

He walked on very thoughtful, and the more 
f e thought, the less 'e Hked it* He was so pale 
that Ginger thought *e was ill and advised 'im 
to 'ave a drop c' brandy. Peter recommended 
rum, so to please 'em he "ad both, it brought 
’is colour back, but not 'is cheerfulness. 

He gave 'em both the slip next morning; 
which was easy, as Ginger was wearing the locket, 
and, arter fust 'aving a long ride for nothing 
owing to getting in the wrong train, he got to 
Barnet. 

It was a big place ; big enough to T ave a 
dozen Grange Villas, but pore Sam couldn't 
find one* It wasn't for want of trying neither. 
He asked at over twenty shops, and the‘post- 
office, and even went to the police-station. 
He must ha' walked six or seven miles looking 
for it, and at last, 'arf ready to drop, F e took 
the train back. 

He 'ad some sausages and mashed with a 
pint o' stout at a place in Bishopsgate, and then 
‘e started to walk 'ome. The only comfort 
he 'ad was the thought of the ten pounds Ginger 
and Peter 'ad paid 'im ; and when he remem¬ 
bered that he began to cheer Up and even 
smile. By the time he got J ome 'e was beaming 
all over 'is face. 

" Wherc've you been ? " ses Ginger, 

" Enjoying myself by myself," ses Sam. 

" Please yourself," ses Peter, \ p ery severe. 
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" but where'd you ha' been if we 'ad sold the 
locket and skipped, eh ? " 

" You wouldn't 'aye enjoyed yourself by your¬ 
self then," ses Ginger. 4i Yes, you may laugh ! 14 

Sam didn't answer f im, but he sat down on 
'is bed and 'is shoulders shook till Ginger lost 
his temper and gave him a couple o* thumps 
on the back that pretty near broke it. 

* 44 All right/' ses Sam, very firm, ** Now you 

ave done for yourselves. I 'ad almost made 
up my mind to go shares; now you sha'n't 
'ave a ha'penny." 

Ginger laughed then. " Ho 1 M he ses, " and 
'ow are you going to prevent it ? 11 

" We've got the locket, Sam/* ses Peter, 
smiling and shaking his 'ead at 'im. 

" And will mind it till it's sold," ses Ginger. 
Sam laughed agin, short and nasty. Then 
he undressed 'imself very slow and got into 
bed. At twelve o'clock, just as Ginger was 
dropping off, he began to laugh agin, and F e 
only stopped when 'e heard Ginger getting, out 
of bed to 'im. 

He stayed in bed next morning, 'cos he said *is 
sides was aching, but J e laughed agin as they,was 
going out, and when they came back he 'ad gorn. 
We never know 'ow much we like anything 
till w f e lose it, A week arter wards, as Ginger 
was being 'elped out of a pawnshop by Peter, 
he said 'e would give all he f adn t got for the 
locket to be near enough to Sam to hear 'im 
laugh agin. 
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The Remarkable A^ork 
of Lieutenant Farr£. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PETER A. JULEY. 


LIEUTENANT HENRI FARRl!. 


'T'HE French 
A Military 
Mission to the 
United States 
has, among 
other interest¬ 
ing andunique 
projects, been 
supervising a 
very remark¬ 
able exhi¬ 
bition of avia¬ 
tion pictures 

by lieutenant Henri Farr6, a graduate of the 
famous £coie. des Beaux Arts, and a pupil of 
Gustave Moreau. These paintings are being 
shown in every big city in Amerjpa, and the 
proceeds of the exhibition are to go to the 
children of French aviators killed in action. 
When everyone in the United States has had an 
opportunity of seeing these striking and realistic 
portrayals of actual aerial combats they will be 
taken to Canada, and then shipped back to 
Europe and, we hope, to London, where they 
will continue to draw many more thousands of 
those who can admire great deeds even though 
they may not be able to take part in them. We 
are glad to be able to show our readers some 
of these great paintings in advance. 

A month before the Great War broke out 
Henri Farrd was in Buenos Aires painting por¬ 
traits of wealthy South Americans. He was 
then forty-three years of age, and if anyone had 
told him that in less than three months he would 
be in his own country fighting against a ruthless 
destroyer of the world’s peace he would have 
laughed at what he considered a very good joke. 
He was not a soldier but a painter, and had been 
an exhibitor at the Salon every year consecutively 
from 1896 to that which saw the beginning of the 
world's greatest conflict. He had been awarded 
the Gold Medal at the Salon, and his highest 
ambition was to continue his art work until the 
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day came when he would put away his brush 
for ever. But, instead, the war came and Farrd 
never hesitated. He at once offered his services 
to France, and was assigned to the artillery and 
became an observer. When General Niox. 
Governor of the Invalides and Director of the 
French Army Museum, heard that Farr6 had 
become an air fighter, he named him a Delegate 
from the Army Museum, which gave him the 
privilege of practising his art at the Front. 

It was not long before Lieutenant Farr6 was 
promoted to the rank of Observer-Bombardier, 
and assigned to the 1st Groupe d’Escadrille de 
Bombardement. This group, unlike 'most of 
the aviation units of the French army, is not 
attached to any division-or corps, but is under 
the direct orders of the General Staff, and is sent 
to whatever part of the Front it may be needed. 
It is due to this fact that Lieutenant Farr6 has 
been enabled to fly over all parts of the line, and 
has had the unique experience of taking an 
active part in practically all the great raids over 
German cities and munition centres, such as 
Karlsruhe, Dieuze, and Metz. 

" All my paintings have been made," Lieu¬ 
tenant Farr6 said recently, " at such times as I 
could snatch a brush instead of dropping a 
bomb." But in spite of this they are absolutely 
accurate, even to the smallest detail. And thb 
is not surprising, seeing they were done under 
the very eyes of the heroes whose exploits they 
depict, and were criticized by what might with¬ 
out exaggeration be called a committee of 
‘ experts. * ' 

These paintings are not only valuable as works 
of art, but as historical documents they are unique. 
Many of the incidents they represent are thrilling 
in the extreme. “ The pictures are pioneers in 
a new field," says a well-known art critic. 
" Light effects are not the same a mile above¬ 
ground as they are on the surface. Distance 
arid perspective are distorted. Action and 
brilliant colouring are the prime characteristics 
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I* BOMBARDMENT OF THE TOWN OF KARLSRUHE, WHICH IS DEPICTED AS SEEN BY THE AVIATOR 
AT A HEIGHT OF FOUR THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED FEET* 


of this new aerial art*” Hence, no artist, how* 
ever supreme in his own particular line, could 
hope to be a successful painter of events above 
the clouds unless he was also a practical aviator. 
It may therefore be conceded that when the 
war is over the only authentic pictorial repre¬ 
sentations of these thrilling aerial activities will 
be those made by Lieutenant Henri Farr£. 

In explaining his methods of how* he combined 
aviation and painting Lieutenant Farr£ said : 
* 4 It is impossible, of course, for any artist to 
make sketches while flying at the rate of a 
hundred miles an hour, with anti-aircraft shells 
bursting about him and a dozen death-dealing 
bombs resting at his feet. Sp I was under the 
necessity of devising a sort of stenographic 
method of noting colour values and combinations. 
1 made mental notes as I flew, and then put my 
pictures on canva^before these memories faded, 
Slany of the battles in the air which I have 
depicted I was fortunate enough to witness 
myself, and in others I was still more fortunate 
actually to take part. I have had two kinds of 
luck—the luck of the aviator and the luck of 
the artist* I am supremely grateful for both.” 

Lieutenant Farr£ enjoys the distinction of 
being Official Painter to the French Army and 
Navy P During two and a half year? he never 
left his comrades in aviation, sharing their 
sufferings and misfortunes, listening to their 
conversations and discussions, and thus forming 
his mind and thoroughly learning the science of 
flying, " At the same time,” he said, 44 I was 
painting the portraits of these heroes and making 
pictures of their machines. All the works that 


I now have the honour of exhibiting were not 
only painted, but lived by me in the different 
fronts of France where 1 was sent by the War 
Office* I have, therefore, participated in night 
and day raids in aircraft of every type, and, as 
you well know, there have been many changes 
since the beginning of the war. It was, however, 
only after five months of constant flying that I 
was able to transform my way of seeing so as 
to paint things with an aerial vision, as it were* 
And in this transformation, it seems to me, a 
new art has been born, which I hope wifi be 
understood by terrestrial spectators*” 

In viewing these pictures Lieutenant Farre 
gave some practical advice to visitors which it 
is not uninteresting to quote* 4F Aviation in 
general,” he said, 44 is subject to laws of the 
atmosphere outside the tactics of warfare, which 
themselves are often outside the volition of the 
pilot. I therefore took particular pains not to 
demand any spectacular flying from my pilots, 
knowing to what end they might lead lis, and 
since the acrobatics arc infrequent they might 
seem unreal. I therefore beg of all those who 
view my pictures to put themselves in my 
position—that is to say, observers in another 
machine—thereby finding themselves spectators 
of the different exploits of war aviation*” 

44 The kingdom of the air,” he said to his 
visitors on another occasion, is vast, since it 
extends indefinitely, but the extent of our radius 
of action, while considerable (ascensions of thirty 
thousand feet altitude have actually been accom¬ 
plished), is'iftfi account of the numerous 
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Altitudes of five or six miles are an average. 
Sometimes, before actually arriving in clear air, 
aviators are obliged to cross banks of clouds 
seven to eight hundred yards deep, depending 
upon the ascending force of their apparatus. 
The drift through the clouds sometimes takes 
from half to three-quarters of an hour. Fre¬ 
quently, while crossing these cloud-banks, in 
spite of the instruments on board, the pilot 
completely loses his sense of the horizontal, and, 
emerging above the clouds, finds himself dying 
head downward, a most disagreeable and strange 
sensation, which it does not take the pilot long 

to right*" 

Among the one hundred and seventy-six 
paintings there are twenty-four portraits, includ¬ 
ing those of such heroic aviators as Captain 
George Guynemer, the famous French Ace of 
Aces, who, before his death in action over the 
German lines, fought eight hundred battles and 
brought down seventy-four Boche aeroplanes, 
of which fifty-four are officially recorded ; 
Captain Roekel, killed on the field of honour : 
lieutenant Partridge, a famous night-bombing 
aviator; Lieutenant Dor me. who brought down 
twenty-eight Bodies in eight months before he 
himself was beaten ; Major Lufbery, Major 
Thaw, and others* 

No part of the service could possibly give an 
artist greater opportunities to display his 
particular talent than that devoted to aviation. 
Thrilling deeds are performed every day, and 


lieutenant FarrG's greatest difficulty was to 
choose those events of heroic self-sacrifice and 
devotion to duty most worthy of permanent 
record. Perhaps one of the most impressive 
incidents from an artist s point of view was the 
tragic return of the body of Captain Fequant, 
by Sergeant Niox, after a reprisal bombard¬ 
ment of Saarbruck/ Returning from a fight 
with an Aviatik, Captain Fequant was hit in the 
head by a volley of bullets from the German 
aviator's gun. While fighting he was standing 
up. but he dropped on being hit. Hb body fell 
partly over the side of the machine, but the 
pilot held him with a badly-wounded hand, and 
brought him back to the aviation field from 
which they had started. So much did this 
incident impress itself on the mind of lieutenant 
Farre that lie painted two other pictures illus* 
trative of Captain Fequant S s last tragic flight. 
One was that of the actual battle, and the other 
shows the moment when the body was being 
lowered from the aeroplane* ^ 

One of the most striking canvases is that show¬ 
ing the bombing of Karlsruhe (1}. This bomb¬ 
ing was performed by the first group of French 
tombing cscadrilles, composed of twenty Voisin 
biplanes. Karlsruhe, which is depicted as seen 
by the aviator at a height of four thousand five 
hundred feet, is frequented in the summer by 
the wealthy classes; the Duke of Bavaria has 
a castle there, and the parks and forests are 
many miles in extent. This particular raid 
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shown in Lieutenant Farrtf's picture was made 
as a reprisal because the Germans had bombed 
unprotected French cities and killed non-com¬ 
batants and.women and children* The raiding 
aeroplanes started from Nancy, the machines 
leaving at daybreak and returning six hours 
afterwards- 

+ The destruction of Drachen balloons over the 
heights of the Meuse, on the Verdun front, was 
another subject which made .a strong appeal to 
the artist (2). The balloons were destroyed by 
fuses originated by Le Prieur* an inventor who 
has conceived many clever methods of destroying 
enemy machines. 

Our next reproduction is of particular interest 
to British readers. It illustrates a remarkable 


with produced one of the most thrilling pictures 
of the entire exhibition (4)* The event took 
place in the North Sea in 1916, and the machine 
tliat performed the astonishingly successful coup 
was a French F.B.A, hydro-aeroplane operating 
from an altitude of about eight thousand feet, 
As every reader knows, when the sea is calm a 
submarine is easily visible to an aerial observer. 
The destruction of this particular submarine 
was complete* A depth bomb dropped from a 
height of about three hundred feet struck the 
submersible a few feet behind the periscope* 
almost breaking the submarine in two. The 
explosion raised a column of water to a height 
of over a hundred and fifty feet, and when the 
sea calmed dovm again the pilot had the satis- 



3. A BRITISH AVIATOR, PERCEIVING AN ENEMY MACHINE COMING TO DROl 1 BOMBS ON MOUSES 
NEAR THE SHORE, GAVE CHASE. OVERTOOK HIM. AN D BROUGHT HIM DOWN IN THE SEA. 


exploit of Captain Bone, a British aviator with 
many successes to his name. The incident which 
appealed so strongly to Lieutenant Farr6 was 
simple in itself, but carried out with remarkable 
skill and precision. On perceiving an enemy 
hydro-aeroplane coming to drop bombs on 
houses near the shore, Captain Bone gave 
chase, overtook him, and brought him down 
in the sea. It Is said that Captain Bonc*s cap¬ 
ture was one of the smartest and quickest on 
record (3). 

What incident could possibly fire the genius 
of a French artist more completely than the 
destruction of a German submarine by a French 
hydro-aeroplane ? Although Lieutenant Farr£ 
was not a witness of the actual occurrence, he 
learned every detail from the hero who succeeded 
in accomplishing the remarkable deed, and forth- 


faction of seeing debris and parts of the submarine 
appear on the surface of the water* In Lieutenant 
Farris picture the immense power of one of 
these depth bombs can be realized. Indeedj the 
pilot has to be remarkably quick in order to 
withdraw' outside the radius of concussion and 
thus save his ow r n machine* 

Another interesting hydro-aeroplane canvas Is 
tliat which shows one of these immense machines 
while in distress attacked by an enemy land 
machine (5). The enemy aeroplane in Lieutenant 
Fare's painting is making circles at a height of 
two hundred and fifty feet over the pilot of the 
hydro-aeroplane. His machine - gun having 
jammed, he has nothing but his revolver with 
which to defend himself* " Fortunately/* said 
Lieutenant Farre, in describing this picture, 
the pilot is a dead shot and a brave rntf"* 
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4. A FRENCH MACHINE DESTROYING A GERMAN SUBMARINE WITH A DEPTH BOMB, 



5. HYDRO AEROPLANE IN DISTRESS ATTAOKEf: ^.V AN j^ElVI Y jpIlNE. 
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When a quarter of an hour has passed, the 
Roche aeroplane fails to return* No doubt he 
has retreated to dress his wounds ! Our valiant 
pilot, having got rid of the trouble-maker, 
repairs his motor and returns to the seaport of 
Dunkirk under his own power, I painted this 
picture from a description given me by the pilot 
himself in iyi5/' 

A very daring exploit is illustrated in the last 
reproduction (6), which shows a Bregeut-Michelin 
bombing machine returning from its mission and 


incredible as it may seem, from this position he 
shoots around the propeller and is thus able to 
defend himself until his return to the French 
lines. This was one of the most remarkable 
incidents ever recorded in the history of aviation, 
and for sheer audacity has probably never been 
equalled* That it was successful was, of course, 
due entirely to the iron nerve and cool delibera¬ 
tion of the intrepid pilot. 

In the black-and-white reproductions of these 
aviation pictures much of their beauty is, of 



6. A BREGEUT-MtCHELlN BOMBING MACHINE, RETURNING FROM ITS MISSION, IS ATTACKED BY 
A GERMAN FOKKER. THE FRENCH PILOT DEFENDS HIMSELF BY CLIMBING OUT ON THE LEFT 
WING OF HIS MACHINE 1 AND FIRING AT HIS OPPONENT, 


attacked by a German Fokkcr* Despite his 
wounds, the pilot continues to keep control of 
his machine, which, however* drops* despite all 
his efforts The enemy aeroplane is close upon 
his heels. The machine-gunner is prevented (by 
the propeller in the rear of his own machine) 
from firing at the pursuing plane, and, realizing 
that this is his last resort* he leaves his post in 
the 41 fuselage/' or body of the machine, and, 
taking his rifle in hand, he climbs out on the 
left wing of the machine* Then, making a super¬ 
human effort, and in spite of the pressure of the 
wind, he lies prone upon the lower plane, and, 


course, lost* The colouring* the cloud* effects, 
the brilliancy of the sky, etc.* are absent* which 
detract from the impressiveness of the paintings* 
However, it is very certain that, sooner or later, 
these striking canvases will be shown in London* 
when their beauty may be realised to the full. 
Lieutenant Farr£ is at present accompanjing 
his pictures in their tour of the States, and he 
hopes to return with them to France* where he 
will again take up his bombs and^Jiis brushes 
and continue his " bit " towards eliminating the 
Hun and pictorially recording the heroic deeds 
of the Allied aviators* — 






* '“^JenofOCdth 

IllustratedbyG. HenryEvison 


T was an evening in the end of 
November and the roadway 
gleamed in the lamplight under 
a soft drizzle of rain. A long 
queue waited at the gallery 
entrance of the Coliseum, for it 
was ten minutes before the 
opening of the doors. By the 
shi ning kerb a bent-backed man moved up and 
down, playing a monotonous melody on a tin 
whistle, his cap pulled down over his eyes and 
the collar of his faded coat turned up against the 
rain. Nobody heeded him. 

A small party of young girls wearing munition 
badges stood in the queue near to the doorway, 
and there was much laughing and lively talk 
among them. One of them took a postcard from 
her handbag and passed it to the friend at her 
side. 

11 Mademoiselle Jos6 Dessars in ‘ La Rose de 
la Syne/ ’’ she read slowly, as two others peered 
over her shoulder. 

u Yes, that's her; not in this dance, but in 
the one mother seen her in at the Pavilion. 
She dances a treat, mother says. . . . No, a kind 
of dark rose shade and silver shoulder-straps. 
She was supposed to be a rose in the dance, see. 
She comes on to-night after Lucy Glynn. Got 
a penny, Maude ? " The whistle-player stood 
by the kerb diffidently holding out his tattered 
cap. 

A long line of motor-cars stood now before 
the open doors, and the bright vestibule was 
full of moving people. A poster on a wooden 
frame which leaned against the doorway drew 
the eyes of every passer-by. It was a black sheet 
of paper lettered in white, and bore the words :— 

JOSE DESSARS, 

Valse Triste. 

The doors opened. , 

"Two by two, please," said the policeman. 
Slowly the long queue began to move in at the 
narrow entrance. ... 


Josephine Dessars lay on the bed in her big, 
untidy room and stared with blank eyes at the 
shaded lamp on her open desk. She was half- 
dressed, and the quilt which had covered her 
had been tossed aside and lay in a heap on the 
floor. A variety of soft garments hung over 
the high foot of the bedstead. She held a folded 
newspaper in her outflung hand. 

Her short coarse hair was black against the 
white pillow, and accentuated the pallor of her 
small face ; her round, dark eyes were purple- 
ringed, and the upper lids were swollen and 
reddened. There was on her face no sign of 
tears, but the look of one who has spent many 
restless nights and days in an absorbing anxiety 
of mind. 

There was a sharp click, and then the sound 
of a door being cautiously opened. A tall girl, 
with a thick knot of dull fair hair, came quietly 
into the room and shut the door softly behind 
her. She tip-toed to the side of the bed. Josephine 
looked up and smiled. 

" Oh, you’re awake! How's the headache ? " 

" All right now," said Josephine, and yawned, 
lifting her small arms above her head. " What's 
the time, Phyllis, dear ? " 

" You don’t look much better," said Phyllis, 
gravely. " And it’s a quarter to seven. I was 
just going to wake you up. And I've turned 
your bath on." 

“ Thank you, Phyllikins." Josephine yawned 
again and sat up. In spite of her thirty-six 
years she looked a child as she swung her legs 
over the side of the high bedstead. She was an 
unusually small woman, with slender limbs and 
a narrow, oval face. Her thick hair showed very 
few lines of grey. 

Phyllis, her pupil and prot6g6e, picked up the 
Telegraph from the floor. 

" Why, you haven’t even unfolded the paper 
yet—you don’t seem to take any interest in 
anything now. What’s the matter with you, 
Jos6 ? And you've been looking simply awfully 
ill the last few days ! " 
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Josephine, thrusting her feet into brocaded 
slippers, laughed. 

" I'm all right, silly child. It’s my cold still 
hanging on, that's all." 

" I don't believe you sleep a bit at night, 
either," said Phyllis, settling herself down on 
the bed with the air of one determined to argue 
the matter out. 49 And you talk in your sleep. 
Last night I was awake and I could hear you. 
And what do you think you said ? You kept 
muttering over and over again : ' They're dead ; 
they're all dead.' Yqu kept saying that. It 
sounded dreadful. Who's dead, Josephine, 
darling ? " 

Josephine Dessars laughed nervously. 

“ Did I say that, dear ?* How funny ! The 
* Valse Triste ' must be getting on my nerves. 
But I must hurry up," She flung a dressing- 
gown around her shoulders and went to the 
door. " Sort some clothes out for me while I 
have a bath, there's an angel." 

Phyllis sighed, and got up slowly from the 
bed. To Jdsephine Dessars, as she went down 
the brightly-lit passage, the very click of her 
own heels on the parquet seemed to repeat the 
words : " They're dead ; they're all dead." 

Josephine Dessars had danced for nearly 
thirty ydars*. The daughter of a French circus- 
rider and a 'wandering Englishman, she had 
spent her childhood passing from town to town 
with her mother's troupe. An elfish and pre¬ 
cocious little girl of eight, she had taken her 
childish part in the acrobatic displays which 
were a feature of such travelling shows; Later, 
when she had grown to a graceful guT, she 
joined a different company and gained a certain 
reputation in provincial French towns as a 
ballet-dancer. She had inherited the volatile 
and adventurous temperament of her father, 
together with something of the shrewdness of 
the French bourgeoisie. 

So she danced her way from town to town. She 
had many lovers, for men and women alike fell 
under the spell of her happy kindness and her 
soft, slow voice. But she was unemotional and 
ambitious, and she formed no deep attachments. 

She was very happy in those early days. 

It Was in Vienna, when she was twenty-three, 
that she committed the one great indiscretion 
of her life. There she met Otto Geracht. He 
was an Austrian revolutionary, a dreamer, a 
fanatic, almost a madman; but he had a great 
eloquence and a queer attractive personality. 
Through his influence Josephine Dessars became 
acquainted with a society of revolutionaries 
known as " The Seven." In a moment of 
impulse and enthusiasm she joined it. It was 
a small society and consisted of but seven mem¬ 
bers. They were all possessed of powerful 
intellects and a really great enthusiasm, but 
all had the same curious twist—a disregard 
of logic, a love of theatrical poses, a contempt 
of individual suffering together with a real 
concern for the suffering of humanity. It 
was their optimism and youthful faith that 
attracted Josephine. 

Their aim was an advanced Socialism; they 
^-’ked a lot of the brotherhood of man. They 


had indeed a beautiful faith in a future Golden 
Age, but, like all fanatics, they were absolutely 
callous of the suffering they caused, with a 
firm belief in an ultimate end that should justify 
any means. 

Josephine had looked upon the whole affair 
as an adventure. Although these* people at¬ 
tracted her she was not of them. She did 
not at first realize that what was a passing 
enthusiasm, a mere thrilling experience, to her, 
was to them the whole aim of tjheir existence. 

So she listened to the passionate eloquence 
of Otto Geracht and joined " The Seven." 
She never forgot the night of her initiation. 
The members met at the dwelling-place of 
Geracht, a big, ugly house in a narrow back 
street. Ten o'clock was the hour for their 

meeting, and Josephine had gone to it straight 
from the theatre; she had hurried through 
the gaily-lit streets with an enjoyable sense 
of romantic adventure. 

It was not until she had entered the bare 
gas-lit meeting-room that the first apprehension 
came upon her. She realized for the first 
time the immense earnestness of Geracht and 
his associates. She saw herself as she was, 

practical, happy, ambitious, and ‘ knew most 
certainly that she had nothing in common 

with these absorbed unworldly dreamers. She 
had felt suddenly hysterical and had become 
conscious of a desire to leave the house before 
she committed herself too far. But Otto 
Geracht had come to her and talked to her 
while they waited for the arrival of two late 
members, and the old feeling of adventure 

had in part returned to her. So she had re¬ 
mained, and when all the members had come 
they had seated themselves around a small 
square table, and she had been given a chair at 
the right hand of Otto Geracht. 

As Josephine Dessars drove through the 
rainy streets of London to the Coliseum she 
lived again through that night of thirteen years 
ago. She seemed to see again the massive 
figure of old Geracht as he stood with square 
finger-ends upon the table addressing those 
few people in that great half-furnished room. 
She felt again, as she had felt so many times 
during the last five days, the old sensation of 
growing anxiety and repentance. She heard 
again Geracht's deep, rather harsh, voice as 
he formally introduced her. She remembered 
how the others had drunk to her health in some 
pale, sickly wine, and how Anna Petro, a Czech 
singer and the only other woman present, 
had looked at her across the table with a sort 
of contempt and pity in her melancholy eyes. 

She had stood up as if in a dream and had 
repeated after Otto Geracht a pledge of life¬ 
long loyalty to the brotherhood. Then Geracht 
had opened an old brown-covered book and 
had read aloud the rules of the society, which 
were few. He had paused and had looked 
around the table slowly from one tense face to 
another; finally his large light eyes had rested 
upon those of Josephine. 

" And it is required of each member when 
elected to take af-pledge ol loyalty to this 
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society. It is forbidden for any member to 
divulge to the outside world the names of any 
of Ins fellow-members, and it is forbidden for 
any member to divulge any of the secret affairs 
of this society. The punishment for any 
infringement of this rule is death/* 

Here he had paused h and Josephine remem¬ 
bered how she had watched, as if hypnotized, 
his big black-nailed fingers playing with the 
leaves of the book, 

" Any member,' 1 he had repeated slowly, 
11 who proves guilty of disloyalty will be dis- 
covered and put to death, no matter where he 
may be, He may hide himself in the remotest 
parts of earth, but sooner or later he will be 


in Leipzig; Diedrich Kuminer, killed in the 
Prague riots; Anna Petio, killed herself in 
Vienna the year after I came to England, 
They're dead, all of them* I have nothing to 
fear, nothing, They're all dead/* 

But her restless mind reverted once again 
to that far-off night in Vienna, and she seemed 
to see again the large eyes of Otto Geracht 
looking into her own with their vague peculiar 
gaze. For nearly a week she had seen those 
eyes, all through the days and in her dreams 
at night* 

" You have been false/' they seemed to say 
to her. f * False ! you have been false/' 

Josephine Dessars had been false. It was 
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found. He will receive a sign of his approaching 
death in the form of a black cross. In less 
than twenty-four hours from that time lie 
will die/' 

" He will receive a sign of his approaching 
death in the form of a Mack cross ; in less than 
twenty-four hours from that time he will die/* 
The words echoed through the mind of Josephine 
Dcssars as clearly as if they had but just been 
spoken. Then she found herself repeating, 
like one who strives to comfort with a parrot- 
phrase of consolation : " But they 're dead ; 

they’re all dead," 

Sitting there in the darkness she began 
silently to tell over the names of those who had 
belonged to the Secret Society of Seven* 

0 ■ - - Otto Geracht, died three years ago 
Vo l IvL—22i 


now three days since the sensational arrest 
of Sir Marcus Finder, M.P. ; he was yet awaiting 
his trial on a charge of high treason. And it 
was Josephine Dessars who had given the infor¬ 
mation which had led to his arrest. She had 
known of him in Vienna as a friend of Otto 
Geracht; she had indeed once met him at 
Geracht *s house. She knew that he was 
pledged to the wild idealistic Socialism of the 
Society of Seven ; he had not been a member, 
but she had heard him often discussed as one 
of the chief secret tools of the society* She 
knew that Geracht had had a very great influence 
over him and had indeed granted him sums of 
money with which to carry forward the cause* 
It was he who had arranged, under the directions 
of Geracht, the assassination of Mousset in 1906* 
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All this she had known of Marcus Pinder, but 
during the peaceful, happy years which had 
elapsed after she came to England, she had 
heard little of him. She had still felt a certain 
sympathy for his ideals, although her old 
enthusiasm had long since died. 

But when war broke out the old shadowy 
dreams of a brotherhood that admitted no 
nationality faded away. Josephine Dessars 
knew herself a Frenchwoman, an English¬ 
woman. 

Then one day she had seen in the newspaper 
the 1 announcement of Sir Marcus Pinder's 
appointment to a seat on the Treasury Bench. 
The name had leapt at her eyes from the white 
page as she had unfolded the paper. Sir Marcus 
Pinder 1 A .host of recollections had come 
crowding into her mind. She had stood as one 
in a trance for a time while her thoughts had gone 
wandering back to the days when that name 
had been so familiar to her. Sir Marcus Pinder ! 
Had not his mother been some relation of 
Diedrich Kummer ? Her mind went back to 
an evening in the house of Otto Geracht. Pinder 
had been there. He had monopolized the talk 
at the supper-table. She remembered him as a 
ghort, thick-set man with greying hair and a 
birdlike vivaciousness of manner. Some of his 
words came back to her :— 

“ The seed we sow will not bear for many 
years in England or in France, Miss Dessars. 
In Germany, and in Germany alone of all the 
great nations, may we hope for quick and good 
results. The German mind has a broadness, an 
idealism-" 

This man was helping to control the destinies 
of France and England. Josephine had con¬ 
sulted no one. She was accustomed to bringing 
her mind to quick decisions. She had written 
that morning to the Home Office, stating clearly 
all that she knew of Marcus Pinder; she had 
explained the way in which she had acquired 
her knowledge, and had given a detailed account 
of the Society of Seven. As she wrote she felt 
like one confessing his old childish follies. It 
was as she had written her signature to the letter 
that she had felt a curious sudden sensation of 
being watched. She had looked up. There had 
been no one in the room. But at that moment 
there had flashed back to her memory for the 
first time for many years the picture of a big, 
bare room and a tall man who held a book in 
his large white hands. 

“ And it is required of each member td take a 
pledge of loyalty to this society. It is forbidden 
to divulge any of the secret affairs of this society. 
The punishment for an infringement of this rule 
is death. . . . He will receive a sign of his 
approaching death in the form of a black cross. 
In less than twenty-four hours from that time 
he will die." 

Josephine Dessars had addressed and posted 
her letter of information ; but from that moment 
she had existed in a very inferno of restlessness 
and excitement. All through that night she 
had not slept, but had lain on her back with 
wide eyes looking into the darknes? unable to 
free herself of a terror that she knew was without 


foundation. So it had been for every night 
since that one. Memories of her past life pos¬ 
sessed her mind utterly; not by any effort of 
will could she rid herself of them. Neither work 
nor amusement could divert her thoughts for 
one moment. She was like one under an 
obsession; she felt herself, dwelling upon the 
borderland between reason and insanity. 

Looking out at the wet dim-lit streets, she 
found herself wondering how long this obsession 
would last. She had a sudden impulse to speak, 
to put into words her vague alarms. She turned 
and slid her arm around the thin body of the 
girl at her side. 

" Phyllis—Phyllis-" 

Phyllis turned to her. But under those clear, 
thoughtful eyes Josephine fell silent. How could 
she tell this girl of her shadowy fears ? What 
had Phyllis in common with those old days of 
intrigue and adventure ? Josephine would not 
alarm and mystify the child with the tale of her 
own neurotic foolishness. p 

So she said :— 

" It’s nothing, dear. What are you thinking 
about that you are so quiet ? " 

“ I was thinking about to-night. Oh, Josephine, 
I do hope the people will like it—I love first 
nights." 

The car slowed down and came to a standstill. 
They stepped out into the fine misty rain. The 
. street was almost deserted. 

“ Oh, I’m excited ! ’’ cried Phyllis, as they 
went up the long passage to Josephine's dressing- 
room. The bright-lit room was dazzling after 
the darkness of the street. Josephine took off 
her cloak and hung it over a chair. She went 
across the room to switch up the light over the 
mirrors. 

" A—ah ! " she cried, with a quick intake of 
breath. She stood rigid by the table, one hand 
outstretched towards the electric buttons. Phyllis 
saw her face go grey as paper. Her eyes dilated, 
and stared with an intensity of horror at some¬ 
thing upon the laden dressing-table. 

41 What is it ? What is it ? " cried Phyllis, 
putting her arms around her. She was rigid to 
the touch as a dead thing. 

Then suddenly her body relaxed; she groped 
for a chair and sank down upon it. She still 
looked with a kind of horrified bewilderment 
towards the dressing-table. The frightened girl 
followed the direction of her eyes. Two black 
sticks of grease-paint were upon the comer of 
the table ; by some chance they lay one upon 
the other, in the form of a cross. 

" Oh, w’hat is it ? ” cried Phyllis again* 

Josephine said :— 

" Nothing." She began to laugh, and tears 
came very quickly to her eyes. Her mind 
seemed filled with a terrible chaos of speculations ; 
she could not force herself to t hink clearly. 
Like one who hears voices in lys half-sleep, she 
listened to the terrified questions and endear¬ 
ments of the girl who knelt at her side. Some¬ 
where at the back of her brain a hammer kept 
time to the throbbing of her heart. " I shall go 
mad," said its eVeiv dull thud. u I shall go 
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Phyllis cried again, her face as white as 
Josephine's own :— 

" Oh, Jos£, what is it* what is it ? ** 

# * I saw—I thought I saw-™— Oh* it's nothing, 
Phyllis* nothing, I must dress/' Josephine rose 
to her feet. She put her hand under Phyllis's 
chin with an attempt to smile ; but her eyes 
had not lost their look ol dazed horror. 


doubts.as to its good reception, The dance was 
an adaptation of the story to which the u Valse 
Triste " was written—of a dying woman, who 
rises from her bed and joins in the wild dance 
oE the spirits that throng her room. 

Josephine sang softly the slow, opening bars 
of the music as she slipped her dress over her 
head. Phyllis watched her - from the sofa. 




SHE STOOD RIGID BY THE TABLE, ONE HAK D OUTSTRETCHED TOWARDS THE 
ELECTRIC BUTTONS. ' WHAT IS IT? WHAT IS IT?’ CRIED PHYLLIS,* 



** It's nothing, really. I'm awfully silly and 
nervy, I know, Phyl. I shall take a long rest 
when the season's over. We'll go away some- 
where/' 

if But—" 

" It was nothing, really. Don't think about 
it any more, Fhylly, Help me with my dressing, 
dear ; I think we’re a bit late. This will be 
the first time I've made myself up as an invalid/' 
She went on talking vivaciously as she took 
off her clothes ; it was less to reassure Phyllis 
than to stem the current of her own wild 
thoughts. But all the while she chattered 
there floated at the back of her brain a dark 
image, an ominous black cross* 

Phyllis responded soon In her talkativeness 
and laughed as she stroked the folds of the 
garment that Josephine was to wear. It lay 
upon the sofa, a soft white robe of thick silk, 
The dance had been arranged by Josephine 
herself* and was set to the eerie music of the 
Valse Triste " of Sibelius. It was to be a 
strange performance* and Josephine held secret 


admiring the faint flush that excitement brought 
to her white cheeks. 

You'd better run along now/' said Jose¬ 
phine. “ I'm ready. 11 

Phyllis turned her from the mirror and 
surveyed her. Her plain white dress hung in 
heavy folds to her ankles. It was suggestive 
of a bedgown* The long hanging sleeves almost 
reached its hem. She wore no wig* and her 
thick dark hair stood out around her face; it 
was without band or ornament, 

“ Kiss me for luck, Phyl/' she said* " and 
run along to the Stracheys/* She turned to 
her mirror again as Phyllis closed the door 
behind her. 

The safety curtain was being lowered for the 
interval as Phyllis entered the box where her 
friends were. The orchestra was playing a 
selection of popular airs ; a buzz of talk had 
arisen among the audience* Phyllis looked 
around the auditorium before she sat down. 
The place was crowded. 

As the c\irilf 4 tpi rftflEftti to U P there 
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was a sudden hush ; the first slow notes dropped 
on the heavy air like pearls. Phyllis leaned 
forward and settled her elbows on the edge of 
the box. 

The curtain rose upon a dimly-lit stage. 
The walls were hung with deep purple curtains; 
the floor was covered in dark felt. In the 
centre of the stage, at the back, was a. high 
couch draped with purple cloth. A woman 
clothed in white lay upon it. A small lamp 
burnt dimly by the bedside. There was not 
light enough upon the stage to distinguish 
any details; the purple background seemed 
full of deep shadows. The soft, slow music 
from the orchestra was as quiet as sleep. 

For a minute or njore there was no movement, 
neither on the stage nor among the audience. 
Then Josephine stirred upon her couch and 
moaned softly. The valse rhythm of the sleepy 
music became more insistent. Josephine turned 
and let one arm fall listlessly over the side of 
the bed. 

Suddenly a white flickering light appeared 
upon the purple background and went out. 
Another appeared, and another, until the dark 
walls seemed alive with pale dancing flames. 
It was as if the dim stage were full of will-o’- 
the-wisps. The music grew louder and lost 
its dreamy quality. Josephine sighed deeply 
like one who wakes from an unquiet sleep, and 
raised herself slowly upon one elbow. The 
stage became dim again and all the little moving 
lights went out. Then suddenly one appeared, 
a patch of wavering flame, upon the hangings 
of the bed. Josephine put out her hand as 
if to touch it; it flickered away across the floor 
and up the wall. Josephine gave a soft hollow 
laugh and rose slowly from where she lay. 
She stood unsteadily for one moment; she 
was like a spirit in her long white robe. Her 
face was pale, and her bare feet were white 
as chalk against the purple carpet. Her. 
eyes followed the movements of the dancing 
flame. She made one or two uncertain steps 
as if to reach it; then with a low laugh 
she sprang after it and the strange dance 
began. 

Soon other faint wavering flames appeared 
upon the walls and floor, until the -whole stage 
was once again flickering with pale lights. 
They flashed across the white, smiling face of 
Josephine as she swayed in her fantastic dance. 
They seemed to dance with her like living things. 
The dance grew always faster as it proceeded, 
until the stage was dazzling to the audience. 
The dancer's shining draperies seemed made 
of the same stuff as the white flames that leapt 
around them. It was an eerie performance; 
but it was beautiful. 

Josephine felt nothing now but a great exul¬ 
tation. For her the facts of life had ceased 
to exist. She was a dancer, and nothing else ; 
she was one with the lights that danced about 
her head and hands, and with the bright quick 
sounds that danced and died like invisible 
butterflies. For the first time for many tor¬ 
tured days she found forgetfulness. The smile 
that was on her lips was^ not acted, but was 


the unconscious expression of sheer happiness 
and triumph. x 

Wilder and louder grew the music, and the 
ghostly dance swifter and swifter: until the 
dancer suddenly stood still and put her hand 
to her eyes. Then as if exhausted she sank 
upon the couch. The moving flames went out; 
the stage was dim and shadowy again. The 
slow theme returned and the music from the 
orchestra was like soft calling voices. 

All was still for a few moments. Then, as 
before, the music quickened and grew loud. 
The flickering lights appeared again singly. 
The dancer lifted her arms, and sprang to her 
feet like one who makes an effort. The wild 
dance began again. But now the small flames, 
as they appeared one after another, seemed 
to merge together until a pale light flooded the 
stage. It was a queer soft radiance, neither 
brilliant nor harsh; it was as if the stage were 
full of moonshine. In this still light Josephine 
danced, and her white dress gleamed like a 
lily under the moon. She felt etherealized, 
a spirit dancing on an immaterial plane. Her 
body moved in such perfect time with her 
mind that she seemed to have no body. Looking 
straight before her she saw, but without any 
recognition, the black and white blur that was 
her audience. A movement somewhere between 
herself and the blur caught her eyes, and all 
.unconsciously she lowered her gaze to it. It 
was the baton of the conductor moving in 
agitated rhythm with the music. It brought 
her mind back to a certain extent from its 
uplifted state. She felt vaguely irritated by 
the sight of it; the cold commonplaces of life 
seemed to start knocking again at the doors 
of her mind. 

The movements of her wild dance took her to 
the back of the stage, but when she came to the 
front again her eyes were caught once more by 
that small object; it seemed to move with a 
kind of crazy desperation. Her eyes travelled 
up the black sleeve of the man who held it. 

Then the walls of the universe seemed to fall 
crashing about her ears. For a moment her 
mind was absolutely empty; then all that she 
had ever known of fear and evil rushed into it 
like a tidal river. For she had looked into the 
light eyes of Otto Geracht. 

There he stood, massive and tall a^s she had 
always remembered him, his great shoulders 
rather hunched about his ears, his grey hair 
hanging in wisps over his forehead. Josephine 
went on dancing ; her limbs moved mechanic¬ 
ally. But her mind was filled with a terror 
more appalling than anything she had ever 
known. 

Round the stage she went in her swift dance, 
but those clear eyes, she knew, never left her for 
one moment. She looked into them. There was 
no hostility in them : large and pale, they met 
her own with that faint vague questioning look 
she remembered so well. She could see every 
detail of his head and shoulders; there was no 
light shining upon him, but he stood out with 
clear distinctness.^ Swifter an4 swifter moved 
his ArlnHs, bind his great bci%i irldved with them ; 
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but his head was never turned to one side, and 
neither were his unblinking eyes. 

Josephine forced herself to look away from 
him. She looked around the orchestra in the 
wild hope of meeting a friendly recognizing 
glance that might dispel the terrible illusion. 
She could not see all the members of the orchestra, 
but a few of them seemed to stand out with a 
curious distinctness, as if she were looking at 
them in the light of day. There was something 
familiar about the downbent head of the first 
violin, who stood next to the conductor. He 
raised his eyes from the printed sheet before him, 
and a cold hand seemed to close around Jose¬ 
phine’s heart. It was Diedrich Kummer. He 
looked at her unseeingly. 

In wild horror her eyes went fiom one figure 
to another. There were the others : Hugo Spizke 
and Charles Palacky stood at the right hand of 
Otto Geracht. They had fiddles ; little Palacky 
was playing with that air of desperate concen¬ 
trated alacrity-which had distinguished all his 
movements. There to his right sat old Van der 
Heyder; he held the oboe in his hand and 
looked at Josephine with gentle dreaminess. 
Even as her terrified eyes swept his face he 
raised his plump hand and settled his pince-nez 
more firmly on his nose ; it was an old mannerism 
of his. 

There was the’ thin, sad Ledstein with the 
flute, and there Anna Petro sat by the harp. Her 
dark eyes held those of Josephine for a moment; 
there was no enmity in them, but the old 
enigmatical look of mockery and pity. Josephine 
in her wild fear had an impulse to cry out to 
her and implore her sympathy and support. 
In the old days she had been attracted by the 
woman’s mournful beauty, and had been baffled 
by the atmosphere of mystery that had always 
surrounded her. Surely Anna Petro was 
capable of understanding and sympathy ! But 
the dark eyes never changed in their regard, 
and the long fingers went on touching the 
strings with lazy indifference. 

Josephine’s eyes fell again upon Otto Geracht. 
She felt trapped and helpless. She wanted to 
stop the dance, to cry out, to leave the stage, 
but her body seemed hypnotized. Her lips were 
stiffened in a frozen smile. Her limbs moved 
without her volition ; she had as little command 


over her movements as if she had been a wooden 
marionette, and the large hands of Otto Geracht 
had held the strings instead of the conductor's 
baton. Faster and faster moved that small 
gleaming stick, and wilder and louder grew the 
ghostly music. 

In a very agony of terror Josephine looked 
up to the right in the hope'of meeting Phyllis's 
sane and loving eyes, but she could see nothing. 
A black mist seemed to hang between her eyes 
and the auditorium. Only those grotesquely 
moving figures in the orchestra were distinct. 
She tried to f scream, but no sound left her lips. 

The wild music reached its climax. This was 
the end, then, at last. The light upon the stage 
went out as Josephine threw herself once again 
upon the dark couch. The music ended with a 
few slow bars. The curtain fell. 

There was absolute stillness in the theatre for 
a few seconds. Then the applause burst out. 
As one man the audience rose to their feet. 
Volley of clapping followed volley. Someone at 
the back began to cry " Encore I Encore ! " and 
the whole audience took up the cry. 

Behind the curtain on the now brilliantly-lit 
stage four or five people, stood with a sort of 
frightened hesitancy upon their faces. A man 
in evening-dress was bending over the white 
figure of Josephine Dessars where she still lay 
upon the purple couch. He raised his head 
towards the others with a shocked look upon 
his face; his lips seemed trembling into the 
form of a word. 

A tall fair-haired girl suddenly came on from 
the wings. Her cheeks wefe flushed and her 
eyes shone. She seemed about to speak, but 
stopped and stood looking towards the figure 
on the bed with nothing but surprise in her big 
eyes. One of the women left the whispering 
group and laid her hand upon her arm. 

“ My dear," she began. But Phyllis pushed 
her aside. She hurried towards the bed and 
leant over the small figure lying there. Then* 
very slowly, she drew back. 

“ Josephine—Josephine- ■” she said in 

a whisper that had a ringing quality which 
echoed for a long time in the brains of all who 
heard it. 

But Josephine IJpssars was dead. 
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THE BEST EQUESTRIAN STATUE IN THE 
THE FOUR HORSES BY BARON CLOT ON 
BRIDGE, PETROCRAD* 

Photo, UvUmH 

N the world of Art the horse 
holds quite a different position 
from that of the human figure* 
The latter is studied anato¬ 
mically, and by studies from 
the nude, at all art schools. 
An artist who has had any art 
education is therefore grounded 
in the external anatomy of the human figure, as 
well as in its proportions. But—and here comes 
the reason why the human figure is so much 
better portrayed than the equine—at none of 
these art schools is the least instruction given as 
to the anatomy or action of the horse, nor how 
to draw or model it* 

A few schools of animal-painting there are* 
of course* but the majority ignore everything 
except the human figure. The result is self- 
evident at all galleries and in public monuments* 
For example, a very capable sculptor, so far 
as the human figure is concerned, receives a 
commission for an equestrian statue. He has 
never modelled a horse before in his life* He 
gets a quiet old carriage-horse from a livery stable 
at so much an hour. He finds the stableman, 

Diqiliz 


WORLD. ONE OF 
THE ANITCHKIN 


sent to look after the 
horse, too bow-legged and 
unintelligent to sit to him 
for the rider ; so he gets 
a professional model* who 
has never been on a horse 
in his life* to $it astride 
something. The result, even 
if not grotesquely unlike a 
horse, is certainly not a 
riding-horse, with "the rider 
sitting into the back of the 
horse* because the sculptor 
posed his model without 
saddle-cloths and saddle-frame between him and 
the bar representing the spine of the horse, or 
sits him leaning back as if he would fall off. 

I have had the most amusing experiences of 
this sort. One sculptor used a hackney as the 
ideal model for a charger 1 Another, in order to 
represent a sudden halt from a charge, made 
his rider lean back with both legs stuck out stiff 
in front and pulling at the reins with both arms 
outstretched* I had the greatest difficulty in 
making him understand that a charger is stopped 
with the pressure of the calves and a turn of the 
left w f rist p not by main force. 

By the way, what writer first started the 
absurd phrase of M turned his horse by the 
pressure of his knee " ? I know what it is to 
grip tight with the knees to keep on when a 
horse is plunging, but I do not know how it is 
possible to press with one knee without giving 
a corresponding pressure of the other knee* 
Moreover, even if I could do so* I do not see 
that anything would result, except that a ticklish 
horse might whip from under me* Of course, 
what the writer meant to say was " turned by 
pressure oi l Mftd rideriii calf." Possibly the 
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phrase originated with some early 
Victorian lady novelist who thought 
the word ' f knee " was more modest 
than the word *' calf " j 

Even the Greeks of the best period 
put chariot-horses, instead of riding- 
horses, in the equestrian group of 
the Parthenon Frieze. This is the 
more extraordinary because the 
figures " bend " the horses and make 
them lead in the canter M with the 
aids ” like good horsemen. It may 
bo that the Greeks had not yet 
come to differentiating between the 
riding and harness types of horses. 

Modern sculptors, therefore, in 
trying to be classical in their eques¬ 
trian sculpture, are apt to make 
their chargers ,p harnessy ”■—a fatal 
error in the eyes of a horseman. 


VORTEX VITjC, 

BY WALTER W1NANS, ROYAL ACADEMY, 1917* 

t'lu l'.. l.tmdon SUre p Co. 


THE STATUE OF CHARLES 1. IN 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. LONDON. 

AN "ARTISTIC"' STATUE, 

“ Not* the human eye* of the horse and how he spraddles his 
fore -legs—there wuuM I tc room t ? drive a side-car motor-bicycle 
lhclwren them—while, instead of le^iniitg Iowards the side on 
which bis fore deg touche^ the ground, he is actually leaning 
towards the one off the ground Mule also how his rider ho’ds 
his legs away i’rym tlje horse like a holiday UvnipUead Llcaih 
doNkey-rEticr." 11 
Photo. Penfuld. 


Took over all the London equestrian statues 
and see how many of them would have any 
chance of even a 11 Commended “ in a “ Hack 
Class ,H at a country show. They could only 
win in the ,p Vaiiner Class/’ 

The best sculptor of the horse who ever lived 
was Baron Clot, who modelled the four liorees 
on the Anjtchkin Most and the Alexander I. 
monument in Fetmgrad. See the illustration 
at the head of this article. It is one of 9 
set of four horses. They represent four stages 
ot leading a horse. The one illustrated repre* 
sents the man and horse in perfect accord; 
the others show the horse in various stages ot 
either getting the better oi the man or breaking 
away from him, 

In it will be noticed the perfect balance in 
projiorliun and action of man and horse* with 

just enough idealism m both, whilst preserving 
truth to Nature, It is in the old Greek spirit 
whilst making a better horse than the Creek* 
modelled. Clot combined the Greek ideal with 
Nature, the result being ideal horses, perfect in 
anatomy and every plane exactly right, so that 
at whatever angle you look at these colossal 
horses thev Hffl ftlWpflMftly natural, and this 

wi ^itfftsflfepNffeHi8Aff to loofc . right 









THE HORSE IN ART. 
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PHYSICAL ENERGY, BY G, F. WATTS, FLA,* 
IN KENSINGTON GARDENS* LONDON. 

ANOTHER ''ARTISTIC'' STATUE. 

,l Notfectltt distorted action or the hind'teps, the spraddlrof chc 
forelegs Slid their l wist tel shnpe^, the bulg^ on the man's Kick 
muscles, and the way he i* failing off hackwaids." 

Photo- Ft ft fold. 


when foreshorte ned,'' wh idi 
some sculptors have to resort 
to r to hide defects. 

One of my earliest recollec¬ 
tions was, as a very small child, 
passing Clot's horses every day 
with my nurse* and having to 
be dragged away, as I stood 
looking at them in ecstasy. 
Their if style " has become 
indelibly fixed in my mind* 
and I have them always 
before me, mentally, when 
modelling, 

Baroh Clot idealized the 
lighter (Varan zof! Dashko IT) 
breed of Orloff trotter in the 
Anitchkin horses, but he was 
a horseman an£ did not make 
the Emperor Alexander's 
charger of this type—(Orloff's 
are, of course, carriage-horses, 
though tl\e most perfect shape 
of any harness breed)—but he 
copied the Krenovoi cavalry 
breed of horse, a cross of 
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HAUTE ECOLE* STATUE BY WALTER WINANS, IN 
MARBLE palace, petrograb. 

PcnfottL 

Original from 
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Arab and thoroughbred, the ideal sculptor's 
animal lor equestrian statuary. 

Liberich was another great Russian horse* 
sculptor, but he sacrificed everything to literal¬ 
ness and did not possess the 44 style tr of Clot, 
who knew just what to copy from Nature in a 
horse, and what to idealize, as Phideas did in the 
human figure. 

Horse-artists, with few exceptions (like Rosa 
Ronheur, T. Blinks, and two or three living 
artists), can be divided in two classes : those 
who are good artists but no horsemen, and those 
who are good horsemen but bad artists. The 
horse-painters, seventy years or so ago, belonged 
to the latter class. They could not paint better 
than the men who go about nowadays to horse- 
shows to paint a horse for a few shillings* 
charging half-a-crown extra for a d upped grey, 
41 because it takes longer to paint the spots." 

The curious tiling about these early English 
home-pa inters was that, although practical 
horsemen (they were very accurate as to the fit 
of a saddle or bridle, the rider's seat and handling 
of the horse), they were so out in their drawing 
and proportions, 

'Die early cave-dwellers of fifty thousand 
years ago were always right in their proportions 
and drawing of animals, but the above-mentioned 
artists made the necks too short, the legs trio 
thin, the fetlocks and feet too small* and so forth, 
with many other errors. Even Herring, who 
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STUDY BY WALTER WINANS FOR THE HORSE IN HIS EQUES¬ 
TRIAN STATUE OF THE KING OF ITALY AT THE ROYAL 
PALACE, ROME, ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 1918. 

Photo. London btercoueopic Co . 


could paint a horse's coat better than any modern 
artist, made these mistakes in drawing. On the 
other hand, the men who were good artists but 
no horsemen drew fearful caricatures of horses. 
Look at the horses of Rubens, Velazquez, and 
Durer, three of the greatest artists who ever 
lived* They are simply ridiculous. . 

Compare these horses with those annually 
exhibited in Paris in the " Salon des Peintcurs du 
Cheval/’ Most of these sculptors and painters 
arc amateurs, but they are horsemen , and if 
their work shows little of technical skill, their 
horses are real, and act and move as horses do, 
and their riders sit them like horsemen* 

In England there is little amateur art of this 
kind* I do not refer to artists who do riot take 
the trouble to learn anatomy and pet&pective, 
and merely make a few washes of water-colours 
and call it an "impressionist landscape.'* 

I refer to those who really work and make 
a speciality of horse-sculpture or painting* 

There ought to be a yearly 44 Horse Artists' 
Exhibition " held in London, not a namby* 
pamby amateur exhibition, but one open 
to all, professionals and amateurs. If the 
professionals beat us, so much the worse 
for us. 

I give herewith a few illustrations of 
horse-sculpture—a few, necessarily, from my 
own work, as that is the only way to 
explain my meaning about realistic horses 
in contrast to conventional ones. 

We now come to a sort of horse-sculp¬ 
ture the art critics admire. First, the 
Charles in Trafalgar Square (page 3z8)* 
which they call the finest piece of eques¬ 
trian sculpture in the world. Note the 
human eyes of the horse and how he 
spraddles his fore-legs—there would be room 
to drive a side-car motor-bicycle between 


studio joke, 
said to me, " 


them — while instead of 
leaning towards the side on 
which his fore-leg touches 
the ground he is actually 
leaning towards the one 
off the ground. Note also 
how his rider holds his 
legs away from the horse 
like a holiday Hampstead 
Heath donkey-rider* 

The " Physical Energy ,J 
statue, another of my illus¬ 
trations (page 329), is, ac¬ 
cording to the art critics, 
the finest bit of modern 
equestrian modelling. 
Notice the distorted action 
of the hind-legs, the sprad¬ 
dle of the fore-legs and their 
twisted shapes, the bulge 
on the man's back muscles, 
and the way he is falling 
off backwards. I once re¬ 
marked to a lady, It is 
said it was modelled with 
the end of the sculptor's 
umbrella 11 —a well-known 
She took it all seriously, and 
How clever of him 1 ir 

I leave the other 
illustrations for the 
reader to form his own 
judgment upon, after 
reading this article. 


MONUMENT, 


THE HORSE ON THE GUARDS' 

LONDON, 

The Author has refrained from commenting upon this figure in order 
that the reader may u&c his own judgment after reading the article. 
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THE WIDOW. 

By W. B. MAXWELL. 

Illustrated ty G. Abbey. 


ER looking-glass told Mrs. Burt 
that she was still a very attrac¬ 
tive woman; and her heart 
told her that, being a good deal 
nearer forty than thirty,»she 
was more than ready for a third 
husband. 

She thought of the awful 
slaughter of men during the war, and the con¬ 
sequent diminution of the chances of any 
woman's getting a mate. And when you had 
had two already, and were not as you rig as you 
used to be I Such thoughts made her feel almost 
desperate. All the young blooming girls who 
had lost their sweethearts were now to be counted 
against one. She thought of the chances that 
she had thrown away in 1913 and 1914—one at 
Harrogate, one at Southend, and half a one here 
in Brighton. 

With a growing indignation she read of young 
war widows marrying again, and studied their 
photographs in the illustrated newspapers. 
Indecent 1 If she had been married to a lad 
who gave his life during the war, she would 
have remained a widow to the end of it. But 
she had been single throughout the conflict. 
At the rate these little hussies were devouring 
survivors, the men simply wouldn't go round. 
The authorities would have to license Mor- 
monism. 

And her thoughts drifted off into the realm 
of speculation. Would it come to that at last— 
one man having five or six wives ? As the papers 
said, the world was now being driven by the 
iron force of circumstances, the whole fabric of 
society was in the melting-pot; more unlikely 
things might happen. She fell to musing on the 
feminine mind. Could one ever bring oneself to 
be satisfied with only a share in the devotion 
and care provided by a husband ? Perhaps a 
certain type of man might fulfil the obligations 
of so difficult a task—but he would have to be 
a real lord and master, somebody quite different 
from the late Mr. Burt and the earlier Mr. 
Hopkins. 

Mr. Hopkins, her first, was a coal merchant, 
and Mr. Burt, her second, had been sometime 
borough surveyor of a moderate-sized town; 
but neither of them—No. What was the Latin 
quotation ? Nil bonus mortuary ? Let bygones 
be bygones. Whatever their faults, between 
them they had left her about eight hundred a 
year and some quite valuable, if old-fashioned, 
jewellery. 

Copyright, 1918, 


She went about the world with her maid. 
Jenner, staying in hotels or boarding-houses; 
and, thus escaping the burden and expense of a 
private establishment, she was really very well 
off. Indeed, Jenner used to say she was too 
well off to be so eager to change her condition. 
Jenner had a tea-making apparatus, and made 
afternoon tea in the bedroom ; and if Mrs. Burt 
felt low of an evening, or at any other time, 
Jenner was always capable of serving a con¬ 
fidential whisky-and-soda without troubling the 
hotel management. By these little arts Jenner 
kept down the bills and made life more pleasant. 
Old Jenner was a treasure—there was no other 
word for it—and because of her long and faithful 
service she was allowed considerable freedom of 
speech; so that when she and her mistress 
chatted together, they were rather like the 
heroine and the confidante in one of those old 
comedies. 

" There you are again,'* said Jenner, " always 
at it. I do believe you never see a pair of trousers 
but what you think there's a husband inside 'em 
coming your way." 

“ Nothing of the sort," said Mrs. Burt. " No, 
you wrong me, Jenner. My taste is much too 
fastidious. I should be woefully hard to please, 
if I ever did make up my mind to another 
venture." 

“ Oh," said Jenner, shaking her grey head, 
" you're too romantic altogether." 

But she was not really romantic. Although 
very fond of show and fashion, she had sharp 
business instincts, and was by no means of a 
naturally trustful disposition. After spending 
a frivolous hour at an Oxford Street milliner's, 
choosing the sort of hat that she fancied would 
best suit her, she would go to the bank in 
Chancery Lane and methodically clip off the 
ripe coupons from her bearer bonds. She kept 
them in a locked box, and did not care for the 
notion of the manager playing with them. Also, 
she was quick to think herself imposed on at 
railway booking-offices. 

" You've given me short change." 

" No, I haven't." 

<# I beg your pardon, you have ; and if you 
don't refund this instant, I'll go straight to the 
*«tationmaster." 

" Why don't you look at your ticket ? It's 
marked plain enough. One-and-three." 

" Oh t" The fare had been raised again. 
" Shameful! " She went away repeating the 
word. 

-w.aM»w e Mp r| g |nalfrom 
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Well, then, having been dressed by Jennet 
after tea one day, she came down the stairs at 
“ Versailles/' Regency Square. Brighton, looking 
very grand indeed- She was a large lady, with 
nut-brown hair and a florid complexion ; her 
satin blouse had the richest embroidery, and was 
further decorated by her big diamond crescent 
and a ruby locket; her skirts had the rustle 
that can only be made by the best silk, though 


so often imitated with interior materials* She 
passed through the lounge-hall and stood for a 
moment on the steps outside the front door* 
It was a glorious August afternoon. People 
were sitting on the steps of boarding-houses on 
the other side of the square ; a gay crowd filled 
the King's Road, and from the pier there came 
sounds of music ; now and then a motor-car 
slipped by with wounded soldiers in blue. One 





‘ OH, NO, I'M NOT a POET* I LIKE REALITY—SOMETHING 
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saw soldiers in khaki everywhere, and hundreds 
of flaunting girls—munition workers, as she 
judged—following them, or hanging on to them, 
orlmpudently making their acquaintance without 
formal introduction. The sea, the asphalt, the 
glass shelters, all glittered and flashed in the 
warm sunlight. 

Mrs. Burt came back to the lounge, sat down, 
picked up a copy of that admirable illustrated 
daily, the Glass of Fashion, and sighed softly. 

Next moment she became aware of the officer. 
He was in uniform—a big, bold man of about 
thirty-five ; handsome, too, except for the mark 
of the sabre cut on his nose. And that is a merit, 
rather than a disfigurement nowadays. He 
carried a swagger cane, and he slapped his leg 
with it now and then. He moved about, and 
stared at the few people sitting in the lounge in 
a way that made you lower your eyes or look 
at your paper. He had put Mrs. Burt in some¬ 
thing of a flutter even before he took an empty 
chair near her and opened a conversation. 

He told her his name at once—Captain Shelley. 

“ There is a poet of that name,” said Mrs. 
Burt, with her finest manner. " Any relation ? ” 

" Yes—but distant. I've never met him.” 

" Poetry hasn't come out in you ? ” 

“ Oh, no; I'm not a poet.” And he had a 
devil-may-care laugh. ” I like reality —some¬ 
thing solid that I can grapple with.” And he 
looked at her. " Not airy-fairy nonsense.” 

Mrs. Burt dropped her eyes, and then spoke 
with an assumption of casual politeness. 

” On leave ? ” 

" No, light duty.” 

" I dare say you've earned a little repose by 
what you've gone through.” 

"Well, I've been in it from the beginning.” 
And he told her about the sabre cut—done by 
Uhlans in the retreat from Mons. Three of 
them, however, had bit the dust for doing it, 

Mrs. Burt shivered. ” I think you are all of 
you too splendid for words. But, oh, it is so 
dreadful.” 

” Don't you worry about that.” And he 
laughed again. 

They sat talking; and some of the things he 
said and his manner of saying them filled her 
with a delicious confusion. Presently one of 
the beribboned maids came and beat the gong 
and the captain started at the noise. 

" What the dickens is it ? ” 

" Only dressing gong. Not dinner. Per¬ 
sonally, I am already dressed.” 

" Yes, so I should imagine. You could 
hardly make 'yourself more gorgeous, could 
you ? ” 

"Oh, please-” 

Then he told her about shell-shock. He had 
had that, too, for a little while. It still rendered 
him a bit jumpy, 

" What they make you go through ! We 
simply can't visualize it, sitting here safe at 
home.” 

They were alone in the lounge now ; the other 
people had obeyed the warning of the gong. But 
their t?te-d-t£te was suddenly interrupted by a 
new arrival. 


It was a young man dressed in a blue serge 
suit; he came sauntering through the front 
door and looked round the lounge. 

" Oh, blow',” said Captain Shelley, under his 
breath. 

“ Halloa. There you are,” said the young 
man. " I've been hunting for you all over 
Brighton. I want to settle up, you know.” 
Then he saw that his friend was in the company 
of a lady. " Beg pardoi}. Can I have a few 
words ? ” 

Mrs. Burt half rose from her arm-chair, but 
Captain Shelley smilingly put his hand on her 
arm and detained her. 

"Don’t go,” he said. "It's no secrets. 
Jack and I have nothing to be ashamed of.” 
And he made a formal introduction. " The 
Honourable Mr. John Pierpoint—Mrs. Burt. 
Now, Jack, what's your hurry ? " 

Mrs. Burt resumed her scrutiny of the Glass 
of Fashion ; but she heard all that they said, 
and she was enormously interested. It appeared 
that the two friends had been at a card party on 
the previous evening, and Mr. Pierpoint, having 
lost, was now come to pay his debt. Captain 
Shelley for his part did not wish to be paid so 
promptly, saying it could stand over for revenge, 
and the money, if he took it, would only bum a 
hole in his pocket. At this, however, the 
younger man seemed to get slightly nettled, 
for he said, " You seem to forget it 4 s a debt of 
honour.” On which Captain Shelley said, with 
curtness, " Very well. Have it your own way.” 
Then when the amount was mentioned, Mrs. 
Burt nearly jumped out of her arm-chair; and, as 
it were automatically, she came back into the 
conversation. 

" Do you mean to say that you two gentlemen 
play cards for such high stakes that the sum of 
six hundred and fifty pounds passes in a single 
evening ? ” 

They both laughed. 

" Does that shock you ? ” 

" Indeed it does. You remarked just now 
that you had nothing to be ashamed of. But 
I think you ought to be thoroughly ashamed of 
yourselves.” 

" Oh, it's nothing,” said Mr. Pierpoint, 
laughing. " He knows it's only lent . I'll have 
it all back, and more, before I've done with 
him.” He had handed Captain Shelley a 
packet of big notes, and he told the captain to 
count them. 

" I'll take ’em for granted, Jack.” 

"Thank you,” said Jack, with dignity, "I 
prefer you to count them.” 

" ’What a stickler for etiquette you are.” 
Captain Shelley verified the correctness of the 
notes by twirling their comers, and put the 
packet in the breast-pocket of his tunic. " Well, 
that's all, Jack.” 

" Excuse me.” said Jack. " You have had 
your money. I’ll trouble you for my IO U.” 

" By Jove, yes.” The captain laughed. " I 
forgot. No one will ever make a business man 
of me.” And he brought a bulging letter-case 
from the skirt-pocket of his tunic, extracted a 
small bit of papelC and handed it to his friend. 
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14 Right-o," said Jack. " Good evening, 
madam." And he bowed and withdrew. 

In the next few minutes Mrs. Burt talked 
very seriously to her new acquaintance. " You 
may think it strange that X should take the 
liberty of offering advice to a stranger ; but this 
war has turned the world so topsy-turvy that 
one does things now that one wouldn't have 
(beamed of doing," 

" Fire ahead." 

And she said how wrong it was for gentlemen 
to gamble at games of hazard—especially 
officers— in war-time. 11 Believe me, it isn't 
right." She said this very charmingly, smiling, 
and yet in. an # earnest tone. "And, if I may 
say it, I don't like your friend, the Honourable 
Mr. Pierpoint." 

" Why, what J s the matter with Jack T" 

" I've no quarrel with his manners—which 
are just what one would expect in a person of 
his birth—but 1 don't think he's a goc>d friend 
for you." 

" Don't you ? ” Captain Shelley got up, 
stretched himself, and stood looking down at 
her, ** Perhaps you're right. I want a friend. 
Well, any more advice ? M 

" Now you are offended. You think I have 
taken a liberty ? " 


4i Don't you know that a pretty woman can't 
take a liberty ? " 

" Oh, please—-— Ji 

H I shall think you have lost interest in irn*if 
you don't go on." 

" Then I will.*' And Mrs. Burt spoke to him 
about his winnings at cards. " Being alone in 
the world, lam forced to be worldly-wise. Put 
that money in the bank. You said yourself it 
would bum a hole in your pocket." 

" And so it will." 

11 That's not right in war-time—or any other 
time. Take my advice. Get a large registered 
envelope, put those notes inside, and send it to 
your bank for the credit of your account. ItII 
be safe there, and it won't be leading you into 
temptation." 

" How you lecture one/' 

" No, I don't, I simply ask you to do some¬ 
thing wise and proper for your own good. 
Brighton's not the place to go carrying about 
valuable bank-notes in your pocket." 

With an impulsive gesture he pulled out the 
bundle of notes, and offered them to her* 

" You take charge of them for me. Then 
you'll know I'm out of temptation, and I shall 
know they are safe/* 

" No, that's out of the question—quite im¬ 
possible." And Mrs. Burt smiled. *' How do 
you know they'd be safe with me ? " she added, 
archly. *' I might run away with them. You 
are taking my financial position very much oa 

credit." 

" Bosh l I 
trust you all 
right. Keep 
them for me." 

"No, But 
do what I 
have said. 
Promise me 
that you'll send 
them straight 
to the bank." 

He put the 
notes back in 
liis pocket and 
stood looking 
at her with 
bold, searching 
eves. 

" Is that just 
business ad¬ 
vice ?" he said, 
in a low voice. 
"Or do you 
ask it as a 
favour ? " 

Mrs. Bu t 
had to 1c k 
another wa \ 
His eyes seen i 
to be buoij g 
her. Site w s 
so troubled 
that she stai - 
mered ; and U e 
words that s e 
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said fell strangely on her ear, as if they were 
different words from those that she expected, 
or as if he were making her say just what he 
pleased. " If—if you insist—then promise—as 
a favour to me/' 

" I promise. Now I must be off/' 

"What! Aren't you staying here,"in this 
establishment ? " 

M Oh, no ! " 

" Then what are you doing here ? " 

" I was passing, and I saw you come out on 
the steps, and—well, I suppose you bowled me 
over. Bye-bye ! " 

He was gone, and he had left her breathless. 

Throughout the table d’hdte dinner she was 
silent and dreamy. She could only think of 
him. It is curious how you may know people 
a long time and yet really know very little 
about them ; and how, on the other hand, there 
are occasions when chance brings about a 
complete disclosure of a person's character and 
circumstances in a very brief space. During 
that one conversation she seemed to have 
learned everything about Captain Shelley. He 
belonged * to a good family, had aristocratic 
friends, was rich but extravagant. He was in 
the A.S.C. By temperament bold to a fault, 
reckless, generous in an off-hand style. With 
regard to women he was desperately cool in his 
manners, and, if the truth must be faced, 
probably very dangerous. 

She was touched, in retrospect, by what he 
had said to his friend about there being no 
hurry to collect that awful card debt; and she 
was very much touched indeed by his anxiety to 
confide the money to her care. What an idea ! 
Above all, she was deeply stirred by that final 
reckless speech. Bowled over ! What an ex¬ 
pression 1 

He turned up again about nine o'clock, and 
her heart leapt in her ample bosom when he 
spoke to hen 

" Come for a stroll on the pier. Never mind 
about a hat. Throw that lace thing over your 
head. That's what the Spanish dames do." 
And as they walked on side by side he whispered 
to her: " My word, you do look fetching by 
night! " 

" Please ! I really beg ! " 

There was a crowd on the pier, and it all 
seemed like fairyland. It appeared to her that 
her gallant, dashing companion excited feminine 
curiosity in every direction. The band pro¬ 
gramme was over too soon. 

When they reached the turnstiles he changed 
direction, took her down the flight of steps to 
that asphalt path v^hich is used by the children on 
donkeys in daytime, past the funny little arches, 
by the boats, over the shingle, anywhere away 
from the crowd; and somewhere, in a vague, 
wild whirlwind, as it seemed, he made bold and 
terrific love to her. When he kissed her she 
nearly tumbled backwards ; but he recovered 
her. and did it again. Her " Oh, pleases " 
were like the bleats of a sheep caught by a 
raging lion; at the gentlest his endearments were 
more like prize-fighting than ordinary love- 
making ; and even in the midst of it, while 


struggling to keep her balance, she mentally 
recalled the timid caresses of Mr. Burt and the 
almost brotherly embrace of Mr. Hopkins. It 
was all over extraordinarily quickly—really only 
a kiss or two and a torrent of impassioned words 
—but while it lasted it was stupendous. 

After this the affair went at lightning speed. 
It seemed incredible that until thirty-six hours 
ago she had never set eyes on him, and yet 
they were practically engaged to be married. 
It was madness; but, as they both confessed, 
they had fallen crazily in love with each other. 

He called her " Little woman "; and th^t 
she certainly was not, whatever she might be. 
She called him 4f Boy," and asked him why she 
had so named him. " Because you are nothing 
but a great big overgrown boy, and I tell myself 
that's your excuse when you go on in a way 
that would otherwise make me angry." 

Jenner, the maid, shook her head, and said, 
" Well, this is a case with a vengeance ! " 

"Oh, Jenner," said her mistress, "he has 
simply swept me off my feet 1 I am carried 
away by it." 

" So I understand," said Jenner, dryly. 

" But am I wise to do it ? " In these confi¬ 
dences Mrs. Burt was nervous and trembling, 
even tearful. " Jenner, he's so strong, so master¬ 
ful. He may be an awful tyrant later on." 

" You'll find that a bit of a change," said 
Jenner, very dryly. 

" It would break his heart if I tried to back 
out. His violence frightens me, even as it is. 
I shouldn't dare. No, I could only escape by 
flight. Sometimes I've half a mind to run away 
from him," and Mrs. Burt began to cry. 
" Am I silly ? I should die if he took to 
bullying me. I am older than he is—a little. 
Oh, Jenner 1 " 

" Have a whisky-and-soda," said Jenner. 

" You can't counsel me—how can you ? But, 
Jenner, tell me frankly : you've nothing in your 
mind against him ? . . . Thanks." 

" What should I have against him ? Ill say 
this much in his favour. He seems to be pretty 
fluent with his money. He gave me a sovereign 
this morning." 

" Did he ? Not to bribe you ? " 

" / don't know." 

" What did he say exactly ? " 

" Oh, he spoke laughing like. Says I was to 
take care of you, and perhaps I'd have somebody 
to help me take care of you before long, and then 
slaps his leg with his stick." 

" Yes, he does that," said Mrs. Burt, ecstati¬ 
cally. " I know just what you mean. It's a 
little trick of his. I have seen him do it 
often. . . . You have made this rather stiff." 

Thirty-six hours, forty-eight hours, seventy- 
two hours—such a lot was happening that it 
might have been a year. They went about 
together in the afternoons—to Shoreham, to 
Rottingdean—and in the evening they went on 
the pier. He had tried to make her his banker, 
in one sense, and now he made her his banker in 
another, borrowing a fiver from her to pay for 
these ItitleEfcxclSrsioiEs He had kept 
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IT WAS ALL OVER EXTRAORDINARILY QUICKLY—REALLY ONLY A 
KISS OR TWO AN D A TORRENT OF IMPASSIONED WORDS.' 1 


the promise about sending the money to his 
bank, and had told them to send him a fresh 
cheque-book, as he had exhausted his old one* 
For the moment he had to draw on her. 

He gave her his photograph, but reluctantly. 

* 14 Little woman, I haven't one that does me 
justice/ 1 

w Then come and let's both be photographed." 

#1 Oh. no* Your photograph is printed here/ 1 
and he touched his tunic in front, 11 And as you 
are going to have my old mug opposite to you 
for the rest of your days, you can’t want a 
picture of me/* 

"But I do, Boy, Little woman wants it 
dreadfully. For her to take out and look at 
when Boy isn't with her.” 

So then he produced a photograph from his 
bulgy pocket-book. It was only cartc-de-visite 
size, just the head ; but a good likeness, with 
eyes staring as in life, and the sabre cut showing 
plainly, He said she was to keep it to herself 
and not let anybody see it. 11 It's for yori7 little 
woman* and no one else/’ 

'Die things he said sometimes were like the 
speeches that make you quiver when you read 


them in books and thrill 
when you hear them spoken 
on the stage. He said be 
would make her his play¬ 
thing one minute and his 
queen the next, " I'll tame 
your proud beauty, and 
then III set it on a ped¬ 
estal and worship it on 
my knees/' He said she 
dressed "too old," and 
that after their marriage 
he would have her dress as 
quite a young girl in the 
brightest colours. ** Like a 
bird of paradise/' He ad¬ 
mired her jewellery, but 
objected to the antiquated 
setting. He said he would 
have all the diamonds and 
other gems taken out of the 
gold and reset as a butter¬ 
fly or tiara, buying more 
diamonds to make up the 
quantity required* To this 
he would add three ropes 
of pearls left to him by an 
old aunt of the name of 
Lady Elizabeth, And then 
with these ornaments, in 
a ball dress from Paris* 
his little woman would 
" fairly knock them." 

But, like lightning from 
a summer sky, came a 
%Tolent outburst, and he 
would really frighten her 
for a moment or two. At 
a word he could set himself 
on Are with jealousy, 

" Understand* you have 
fascinated me and you 
must bear all the ,conse¬ 
quences. I don't believe you have ever met a 
real man before—and you've conquered him, 
but, mark you, my lady, he means to conquer 
you too, By heaven, if you ever looked at 
anybody else, if y6u ever tried to play me 

false- JJ 

11 Oh. Boy I M 

“ Do you know what Yd do with you ? 
First, I'd give you a dashed good hiding*" and 
he slapped his leg ferociously* 

u Boy J You—you couldn't be so cruel/' 

" Yes* I could. Then next, I'd wring the neck 
of the man who'd come between us. There, I 
can't pretend. If you don't like it* say so. 
That's the sort of man I am. Take me or leave 
me. 

She decided irrevocably to take him. His 
violence alarmed, but his charms allured, 
Never had she tasted such emotion as his rapid 
changes of tone evoked. She thought of the 
insipidity of Mr* Burt and Mr. Hopkins. After 
a tiff Mr. Burt used to say *' I hope I didn't 
wound your feelings yesterday "; and Mr* 
Hopkins would knock at her door and say, " May 
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his own wife. How could she doubt or hesitate ? 
It was a brilliant, a dazzlingiy brilliant match. 
An officer, a swell, a hero ! " Yes, my aunt by 

marriage, Lady Elizabeth. Yes, these pearls 
are family jewels. Boy hung them round my 
neck the morning we were made one.** 

Monday—that was the day he came into the 
lounge. Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. This 
Thursday afternoon and evening were dreamlike, 
tempestuous, fantastic. As she said, she was 
whirled away. He would wait no longer. To¬ 
morrow morning he was rushing off to London 
to get a special licence; and on Saturday, 
without a word to anybody, they would be 
united. To-morrow he would do an immense 
amount of business in London. He was taking 
up all her jewellery to put it into the hands of 
Messrs. Tiffany for them to prepare an estimate , 
of the resetting. He would get out the pearls 
from the safe at his chambers in the Albany; 
he would buy the wedding-ring ; and he wanted 
to pay off a few bachelor bills. For this purpose 
he made her change cheques with him. That 
is, he gave her a cheque out of his new cheque¬ 
book for six hundred and fifty pounds, and she 
gave him one of her cheques for a like amount. 
This, he explained, would save him a lot of time 
and trouble. On his way from London Bridge 
he would cash her cheque at the Chancery Lane 
Bank and hand in his. It would be a double 
entry transaction, and provide him with the 
cash in the quickest possible way. She scarcely 
understood or tried to understand. She did 
whatever he told her to do. 

All these matters were settled on Thursday 
evening, which they spent in the reading-room 
of the boarding-house instead of on the pier. 
She was painfully fluttered, and she thought 
chiefly of her guilty secret. She had done 
something that he might not approve of, and 
she trembled at the idea of his possible anger. 
He had told her not to show-his .photograph, 
and he spoke now of their being married without 
a word to anybody. 

But she had sent his photograph and her own 
photograph to the editor of the Glass of Fashion 
with compliments and a suggestion that they 
should be inserted as pictures of a newly-engaged 
couple. She could not resist doing it. She had 
waited so long; she had seen so many such 
pictures—“ Viscountess Saltash, who will wed 
Major Loftus Jones on the 18th ”; ’‘War 
widow weds brother officer of first husband," 
and so on. Now it was her turn, and she could 
not refrain from taking it. 

Would Boy be angry ? No, he must forgive 
little woman for a tiny touch of pardonable 
vanity. She might truly plead that she was so 
proud of him she could not agree to conceal him. 

“ You look thoughtful. Anything on your 
mind ? " He had risen; and, with the parcel 
in his hand, was about to tear himself away. 

" No, dear." 

" All right. I'll be back by the six o’clock 
train. You meet me at the station. Ta, ta, 
little woman." 

Friday seemed endless, even before six o'clock. 

Vol lrL-23. 

* * o 


She was at once sustained and agitated by the 
day's issue of the Glass of Fashion . They were 
in —side by side. " Mrs. Burt and Captain 
„ Shelley to be wed shortly." The captain was 
better printed than -the lady. He came out 
splendidly, staring eyes, sabre cut, all complete; 
so that you could recognize him right across the 
room, with the open newspaper propped up on 
top of the chest of drawers. 

She received congratulations from all the 
boarding-house guests. In peace-time they 
would have been wildly excited. Even now 
they displayed considerable interest. 

He did not return by the six o’clock train; 
nor by the six-forty; nor the seven-fifteen. 
The waiting at the station was terrible to her. 
By half-past eight she was almost demented. 
,She thought of all the ghastly accidents that 
might have happened to him—run over by an 
omnibus, crushed by a falling house, killed in 
the shaft of a lift.'' After the arrival of the 
eight-forty she became a little calmer. The 
station officials suggested that perhaps a brother 
officer might have brought him back in a motor¬ 
car ; or he might be flying back in an aeroplane ; 
or, more likely still, he might have sent a tele¬ 
gram saying why he was delayed. They advised 
her to go home and see if there was a telegram 
or telephone message waiting for her there. 
She jumped *into a taxi-cab and went, trembling 
and gasping, to Regency Square. 

The lounge was in a state of agitation. There 
were police officers in it—ordinary police and 
military police. 

" Oh, great heavens, what is it ? " 

They had come for Boy. They, too, werq 
anxiously waiting for Boy. 

They led her into the manager's little room, 
and closed the door on a bevy of inquisitive 
guests. And the chief policeman laid out on 
the table a copy of the day’s Glass of Fashion 
and showed her Boy’s picture. 

" Yes, that is he, of course.” 

Then the policeman laid out another Glass of 
Fashion , of a date three months ago, and showed 
her just the same picture of him. But, oh, the 
wording under this earlier picture ! 

" DO YOU KNOW THIS MAN ? ’’—in 
capitals; and in smaller type, "If so, help the 
police to trace him. He is a professional 
bigamist and also a deserter from the Army. 
Has victimized many foolish women during the 
course of the war." And they gave his de¬ 
scription. " Injury to nose from the kick of a 
horse," and so on. 

Mrs. Burt stared despairingly at the news¬ 
paper. She saw everything clearly now ; she 
understood everything. He was the logical 
product of these dreadful times ; he was the 
forerunner of that authorized Mormonism about 
which she had vaguely speculated ; he was the 
masterful man with several wives. She did not 
give a thought to her lost jewellery or her 
emptied banking account. She was so pitiably 
in love with him still that she asked herself. 
Would not a fifth or sixth share of Boy have 
been better than this total blank, this un- 
mitigated misery f, 
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The following answers (o the question; *'Js Dickens a 'Washout'?'* tend to show that he decidedly 
ts niL But there ore certain classes of readers who do not find his writings to their taste, owing, it 
is probable, in a great measure to the fact that the habits and character of the people have changed so 
completely since the time of which he wrote. The reader will find this fact brought home to him by 
Mr. Harry Furniss's amusing drawings, which explain themselves. 




ICKENS is a ' washout 1 I 
Such was the stupefying state¬ 
ment made to me the other day 
with the complete confidence 
of the early twenties, when, 
busily sorting out books for the 
Trenches, I came across a 
" Pickwick.'' It was a heretical 
suggestion and came from the lips of a charming 
girl. Highly educated, she had read wisely and 
well; her entry into practical life had been 
preceded by two years at a famous German 
finishing school—hence, perhaps, the odious 
remark 1 The assertion set one thinking. Did 
it echo the opinion of others ? Did those in the 
'teens and early twenties desire to cast out the 
gods of the middle-aged and the old ? Were 
we, boasting of the sere and yellow of the forties 
—calling ourselves old men, now that the Man 
Power Act is in force 
—who have sworn by 
the genius of the great 
man who, with his 
magic pen, brought 
before us the humours, 
joys, and sorrows of 
the early and middle 
Vic torn n era —- we re 
we all wrong ? 

"Don't you know 
Captain Cuttle ?'' said 
a friend to his niece of 
fourteen. "You mean 
Captain Kettle , don't 
you, unde ? ” was the 
reply, 

TV: question at the 
head of this article 
seemed so startling 
that I ventured to 
address an inquiry to 
a certain number of 


my men as—representative men and women 
of the day* Did they consider Dickens a 
" washout ir ?—a phrase familiar to the soldier, 
but never before, I believe, applied to an 
author. First of all let me quote from a letter 
from an L«C.C. schoolmaster:— 

" As regards my experience in connection with 
the School Library, boys do not appreciate 
Dickens, especially when presented in entirety, 
simply because the life of the period that Dickens 
depicted has since the 'seventies been left behind. 
Dress, social habits, means of intercourse, and 
language have changed so much that boys fail 
to realize the atmosphere of the works of Dickens 
and are wearied by the wealth of detail which 
they cannot understand. 

" Much has been done in schools to foster the 
habit of reading good authors, and with a fair 

measure of success; 
but as far as Dickens 
is concerned the only 
result to be recorded 
is that he is read by 
the few in an abridged 
form. 

1J But that is not 
Dickens \ 

11 Therefore, I am 
forced to the con¬ 
clusion that with boys 
Dickens, whole and 
entire, is a * w ash¬ 
out/ " 

E. T. Litton, 
Headmaster of 
L,C,C. School, 
Rotherhithe* 




YES 1 EH L 


Let me ask you to 
_ _(Pilglance at a number of 
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NURSES, 


" I do not follow the slang of the moment, and 
therefore have not the slightest idea what your 
opponent may mean by ' washout.* If, how¬ 
ever, the word implies depredation, I can only 
say that no person whose judgment is worth a 
rush doubts that the fame of Dickens is as 
durable as a rock." Edmund Gossb. 


" 1 am quite certain that Dickens is immortal 
—quite certain ; but I think the number of 
those who read him as a novelist is likely to 
grow less with the years. He is immortal by 
the force and richness of his creative power. 
His characters are as vigorous with immortality 
as any of the characters of Shakespeare : they 
cannot help living, and Jiving they will keep 
their creator in existence. 

** It seems to me that a good novelist must be 
above everything else a critic of life. But the 
critical and creative impulses seldom go together. 
That is why so many excellent novels have so 
few characters one remembers with either 
laughter or fears, and why so many bad novels 
are rich in men and women one can never forget."' 

Harold Begbie. 


" I'm afraid I don't know what a " washout 1 
is. Will you explain ? I'm not at all con¬ 
versant with slang. I consider Charles Dickens 
the* foremost of English novelists—sane, true, 
human. wise, witty, and clean l —such a lot in 
that last word 1 CLEAN I So that every 
decent boy and girl may read him without 
soiling their souls, and gain an outlook on life 
which is wholesome and sympathetic, instead 

Digitized by vjOO^lt 


of diseased and egotistical. Landon Ronald 
has been spending the week-end here, and, 
curiously enough, spoke of Dickens only yester¬ 
day with a grateful love and reverence which 


did him honour." 


Marie Corelli. 


" I am very ignorant, but I have never heard 
the word ' washout ' before, but I suppose It is 
an Americanism. If you mean that Dickens 
has lost his popularity I do not believe it. He 
is as much part and parcel of the national life 
as is Shakespeare. I do not suppose that the 
majority of people have much time to give to 
Shakespeare just now, but I count Dickens by 
far and away the most original writer of the 
Victorian epoch, much more so, for example* 
than Tennyson, who, undoubtedly, lias lost a 
great deal of his hold upon the literary world." 

Clement Shorter. 

*' I am afraid I do not understand what a 
' washout 1 is. But assuming that Dickens is 
no longer read, I cannot agree with it. In the 
very last letter I read, a lady remarked that she 
was reading * Nicholas Nickleby J to a lad 
while several more or less eminent people have 
told me that they are reading Dickens and other 
Victorian authors to get away from the Avar, 
3t is true Dickens is not popular with the 
masses* who regard him, strangely enough, as 
rather heavy reading. But it is a question if 
he ever it'as popular with the masses, for many 
that we now call the masses could not read at 
all in Dickens's day, If a ' washout ' means that 
Dickens is rightly fading from fame, then the 
phrase is nonsensical* for certain characters 
and scenes at least will live as long as the 

language. Israel Zangwull. 
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who are prisoners there. The four books for 
which they clhefly ask are ' A Tale of Two Cities, r 
4 Oliver Twist/ 1 Dombey and Son/ and " The 
Old Curiosity Shop/ M 

Eva Anstruther (Hon. Dame 
Eva Anstruther)* 


Bpr drivers. 

hF Mr. G. K. Chesterton considers 

Dickens is much more of a " wash- 
in" than ,f washout/' It seems dear 
[ \ to him that the low tide of his 

popularity is past arid he now holds 
a foremost place in English litera- 
ture and English hearts- 

* i 

4 * Mont Blanc is a 4 washout 1 for anyone who 
has bardy enough wind to climb Primrose Hill. 
Don't trouble about the ' authorities ": try the 
booksellers/ 1 

George Bernard Shaw. 

-f Certainly not* I should say that Dickens is 
anything but a H washout/ In my opinion his 
books will live for centuries, because the charac¬ 
ters he portrays are real live men and women— 
the sort of people that we see to-day* just as he 
saw them in his lifetime. Surely the fact that 
Dickens's characters are quoted all over the 
world is, alone, a proof that he could never he 
called a 4 washout/ " 

George Robey. 


Mr- Sutton was good enough to send a copy 
of “ Pickwick." If put under the microscope* 
I believe it would show a record of bacteria 
extending to the billions. It was* also, some¬ 
what dirty. 


“ There are, of course* hundreds of copies of 
the works of Dickens in the various branch 
libraries in the city, and no doubt the issue of 
those is approximately the same as in the Central 
Lending Library. It is* however, most impor¬ 
tant to bear in mind that the novels of Dickens* 
Thackeray, Lytton, Scott, and even the Brontes. 
Mrs. Gaskell* and others, are not borrowed from 
the Public libraries in the same proportion as 
the popular novelist of to-day, for the simple 
reason that so many people have copies of their 
own. When one remembers the enormous 
number of editions of Dickens's works which can 
be obtained at small cost* the use still made of 
his works by borrowers at Public Libraries is, 
in my opinion, remarkable/' 

Walter Powell, Chief Librarian of the 
Public Library, Birmingham* 


** What exactly is a * washout 1 ? Dickens is 
not, perhaps* as familiar as formerly to young 
readers ; that is* they might not be so 

easily to pass an examination as to his chai*acters 
and plots* There is still, however, a vast numbei 
of readers of Dickens, shown not only by the 
* editions of his works which are kept in print, 
but by the number of copies that get worn out 
in public libraries. I will send you as a specimen 
one of liis books which has been discarded from 
one of our libraries/' 

C* W. Sutton, Chief Librarian of the 
Manchester Public Library". 


" Dickens is for all time, and w f ears an armour 
of public adoration which if gnats alight on, 
they must expect to be badly hurt. They can't 
worry Dickens's reputation. I feel sure you 
agree-'* 

Mary de Navarro (Mary Andereon). 

-i I have made inquiries with regard to the 
demands from us here in connection with the 
Camps Library, for Dickens s books, and I find 
that we are constantly asked for them, from all 
units of the Army, 

11 Specially, however* does the demand come 
from the prisoners' camps in Germany, and, 
again* more especially from our overseas men 


Is Dickens a 4 washout J ? I have no 
hesitation* myself* as the author of three highly 
successful books on Dickens* in saying that 
nothing could be further from the truth. My 
second book* 4 The Pageant of Dickens** which 
classifies the characters, is now selling in its 
third edition- My third book* * The Soul of 
Dickens/ published last year* has nearly ex¬ 
hausted its first large edition* 

" A further fact, which you can verify quite 
easily* is that there are more copies of Dickens’s 
works sold every year in England and America 
than of all the other popular novelists combined. 

*' You must remember that every new* genera¬ 
tion finds In Dickens a perennial interest. His 
works arc now used \k many of the Elementary 
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Schools throughout the country, and how 
popular he is amongst the children is tes¬ 
tified to by the avidity with which they 
enter the yearly competition organized 
by the Dickens Fellowship, of which I 
have the honour to be the President." 

W. Walter Crotch, 


“If it is meant by 4 washout' that 
Dickens is not read to-day, that his books 
make no appeal to the present times, 
that he is no longer popular, then my 
answer is emphatically in the negative* 
r * Abstaining from any personal ex¬ 
pression on the subject on the ground 
that I may be considered prejudiced, let me 
state a few facts as against opinions. 

i- The works of Dickens during the last decade 
have been more popular—that is to say, 
his sales have been larger—than any three 
famous novelists put together* That fact 
can be confirmed by any good bookseller 
yon care to ask. 

2 * During the last three years those sales have 
been almost doubled. As the publishers 
of his works in numerous editions this fact 
can be substantiated by our books. 

3 * A fuss is frequently made when a modem 
novel reaches a sale of fifty thousand or 
so. Some of Dickens’s novels sell more 
than that every year, and he has been dead 
. ir forty-eight years. It may be asserted 
that such figures do not prove that he is 
read and enjoyed* My answer to that 
would be 

(a) Persons do not buy shilling and other 
cheap editions of a novelist to ornament 
their bookshelves* They leave such an 
action to the person with plenty of room 
and money who wishes to furnish a 
library. The persons who buy cheap 
editions buy them to read, and read 
them. 

(b) The number of admirers and readers of 
Dickens, therefore* if it could be arrived 
at, would simply amaze the sceptical. 

(c) There is a society, small in comparison 
with the above statement, known as the 
Dickens Fellowship, whose membership 
at the last census was over twenty-five 
thousand and may be more to-day, with 
a very popular magazine, f The Dicken¬ 
sian/ 

14 Again, nearly every novel of Dickens has 
been made into a film —very badly made, I must 
admit that—but, nevertheless, the fact that 
this is so proves that even the makers of films 
see something in Dickens which spells com¬ 
mercial success. No other ' popular ' novelist 
has been so exploited on the film* 






RAFFLES, 


DILL SIKES AND—- 

Recently one of our 
famous elocutionists. Pro¬ 
fessor Wm. M. Miles, went 
to France to give recitals to 
the soldiers there. His re¬ 
pertoire is very extensive, 
including Shakespeare, Mil¬ 
ton, Hall Caine, Jerome, 

Mark Twain, Kipling, Alfred 
Noyes, Longfellow, Tennyson, indeed most 
of our famous poets and novelists. His ex¬ 
perience amongst the brave fighting men is 
that Dickens is their favourite author. Even 
the Germans themselves carry Dickens's books 
about with them." 

B. W. Mate* Editor of the Memorial 
Edition of the Life of Charles Dickens 
and of if The Dickensian*'* 


" I know it is becoming fashionable among 
our youth just from the academy to decry 
Dickens. It was* I think, the late Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury who said that ' God gave Charles Dickens 
a general retainer against all suffering and 
oppression/ 

" I regard him as the pioneer par excellence 
of social reform—the champion of the cause of 
the poor who succeeded in stirring the national 
conscience as to their undeserved condition. 
He expounded the virtues of the poor as no one 
else has done in English literature, 

" He has also been very truly described as 
* the ‘great interpreter oi childhood and the great 
exponent of its needs/ " 

Douglas Eyre p Warden of Oxford 
House, Bethnal Green. 


As one expected, there is a general consensus of 
opinion that Dickens is still the apple of the 
Public’s eye, although there is a mountain of 
rebellion in existence which is at any rate 
entitled to a respectful hearing. 
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'^’Modern Method 

\ William Caine 

J Illmtrate<ftyB$IliolSalmon 


IR CHARLES MERRY- 
WEATHER slung his creel on 
his shoulder, took a rod from 
the rack, and stepped out 
through the French window on to 
the lawn. It was a great morn¬ 
ing for the river. The valley was 
filled with the promise of summer. 

His daughter Euphrosyne—a family name, its 
only excuse—was pottering about near some 
lilac-bushes with a pair of scissors and a basket. 
As Sir Charles appeared she laid these things on 
a garden-seat and came to join him. 

" I'll see you as far as the bridge, daddy," 
she said. " Let me carry the rod." 

Sir Charles indulged her wish. Having a free 
arm, he passed it round her and gave her a hug. 
He was very glad to have her back again, for 
the month which she had just spent in London 
with her Aunt Cordelia and Uncle John had 
seemed very long to him. 

" I made your sandwiches myself," said 
Euphrosyne. " Sardine, olive, and plum jam. 
And two sorts of cake. Is that all right ? " 

" You spoil your old father," he said, hugging 
her again. " I never get decently looked after 
when you're away, Phrozzie. It'll be a bad day 
for me when you go off with some rascal of a 
fellow who won't know how to appreciate his 
luck." 

" Be sure," she went on, ignoring his words, 
" to be home in good time for dinner. I've 
ordered a sweetbread and a sucking-pig for you— 
and a gooseberry tart, and if you bring home 
some trout we'll have them as well. I've got 
to make up for my neglect of you all this last 
month," and she snuggled in to his side. " Oh," 
she said, "I'm so glad to be home again to 
look after you, my dear daddy ! I'm never 
happy about him when he's at Mrs. Pearce’s 
mercy." 

" Yes I " said Sir Charles. " I seem to have 
been living on beef and mutton exclusively ever 
since you went away. Mrs. Pearee is, ho doubt, 
a splendid housekeeper, but in the matter of 
menus she rather lacks imagination. It would 
be a long time before she'd think of a sucking- 
pig. But you hit on it the very first day ! " 

" And," said the girl, " I'm going to give you 
some ice-cream, too. I brought a freezer home 
with me. Aren't I a good little g;rl ? " 


" You're an angel," said Sir Charles. And he 
thought, “ She still loves the old man best." 
In spite of his confidence in her affection he was 
always a little uneasy over his child's yearly 
London visit. Where a girl of twenty—and as- 
pretty as this one—was concerned, London was 
a danger to him, he could not deny it. But for 
this year he need not worry. She had come 
back heart-whole. She would never be so loving 
and happy to be back if it were otherwise. 

" And you are in a good temper, aren $ t you ? * 
Euphrosyne asked, pawing his sleeve. 

" I am," said Sir Charles, " in the most perfect 
temper that ever was. Who wouldn't be, with 
a fishing-day like this and his daughter home 
again, and the promise of a sucking-pig and ice¬ 
cream at eight o’clock ? And now," he added, 
pinching her cheek in playful, paternal fashion, 
" what am I to do in return for all this, eh ? " 

"Oh," she cried, "you horrid old creature! 
As if I wanted you to do anything ! " 

" You relieve me," he said. " I expected a 
demand for at least five new dresses." 

"Oh, well," she admitted, "of course, I 
always want clothes. But that can wait. 
There's no earthly hurry about them. I sha'n't 
want a thing for months, now I'm home again. 
And certainly I shouldn't dream of spoiling your 
morning by worrying you in that way. Not 
to-day, at least. Oh ! " she cried. "Aren’t you 
going to begin at the bridge ? " for he had 
turned along a path which would take Hjm 
half a mile lower down the river than the spot 
she had mentioned. 

" I rather thought," he said, " of starting at 
the mill this morning." 

" Oh, no ! " she protested. " Don't go down 
there. It's all mushy walking, and I'm in 
slippers. Come to the bridge and let's see if 
old Billy's rising." She referred to the bridge 
trout. 

" He’s sure to be, confound him ! " saL r 
Charles. " That is why I wanted to begi t 
the mill. Whenever I start at the bridfc I 
always waste an hour of my precious time r 
that infernal fish. But if you insist upo: 

I suppose I must do as you say. Perhaps i 
be rewarded by taking the life of Billy at 1 " 

They went on towards the bridge, but t 
as they came to it Euphrosyne halted wit! i 
exclamation. 1 ' Oh, my poor lilacs ! " she r 
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“'and YOU ARE IX A GOOD TEMPER, AREN T 
E0PHROSYNE ASKED, TAWING HlS SLEEVE. 

" They’ll be all withered. I must fiy. I never 
meant to come so far. Good luck to your 
fishing, daddy, and remember the sucking-pig I *' 
She pulled''his head down, kissed his ear, and 
departed, running. Sir Charles looked after her 
affectionately, and then went on to the bridge. 

A young man leant upon the parapet, staring 
moodily into the river : a dark, very' personable 
young man, who carried a knapsack and a thick 
stick and wore knickerbockers and heavy boots ’ 
-—‘dearly a pedestrian. 

Sir Charles, who was in truth in a very good 
temper, bade this young man a cheerful good 
morning, 4t Any fish moving ? 11 he asked. 

" There’s rather a hefty brute here/' said the 
youth- 

" That/ 1 replied Sir Charles, 4 * will be my old 
friend Billy/" 

49 He's been wolfing down the olives like one 
o’clock for the last ten minutes/' said the other. 


“ But I expect he s a wily 'un. 
They always are under a bridge, 
aren't they ? Are you going to 
have a whack at him ? Because 
I'm afraid the fly's rather off for 
the moment/' 

**T suppose I must/' said Sir 
Charles, with a sigh. J< I never 
have the strength of mind to let 
Billy alone. 1 suppose, if ewr I 
catch him, I shall have to put him 
back again. This bridge wouldn’t 
be the same without Billy. I dare 
say you can understand, for I fancy 
you must be a fisherman yourself/* 

' 4 I used to lw/ x the young man 
informed him, morosely, " I used 
to be a lot of things. I used to he 
a stamp - collec¬ 
tor/' He emitted 
a hideous, hol¬ 
low sound that 
vaguely resembled 
laughter, 

"Bless my sou! ! M 
cried Sir Charles. 
"That's not the 
way to laugh on a 
morning like this 
and at your age/* 
"I beg your par¬ 
don/ 1 the young 
man observed, " a 
morning like this 
is exactly the most 
/ intolerable kind of 
morning that I can 
imagine,, and life 
j never seems so 

rotten to any age 
as it does to mine. 
I am twenty-four. You have per¬ 
haps forgotten, sir, liow tragically 
twenty-four can take itself- I 
should say that you yourself are 
a little over fifty. Now, at fifty 
life has no longer any meaning 
to a man/ He has plumbed its 
emptiness. Whereas at twenty-four he only 
suspects that it is empty* Twenty-four is still 
cursed with illusions which it cannot decide to 
jettison* Happiness, I conceive* sir. is impos¬ 
sible until we have got rid of our illusions, or 
have had them destroyed for us* Do you not 
agree with me ? 11 

* M An original/ 1 thought Sir Charles. " This 
promises to be more amusing than being defeated 
by that infernal Billy. Let me draw this young 
chap out ; at any rate while I wet my gut." 

" Yes/* he said, as he got out line and lowered 
his cast on to the water, " I dare say you're 
right* Youth is the really tragic period, It is 
not until we have shed it that we leam not to 
take life too seriously* When I w r as a young 
man, I remember* I believed that it was my 
duty to carve out a great career for myself, and 
my failure to do so made me very unhappy* 
To-day I sec cfjfariy I was never made of 
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the stuff out of which great careers are carved, 
and it doesn't distress me in the least* Yes. I 
suppose I have outlived my illusions* or most 
of them. At any rate, I find myself per¬ 
fectly reconciled to the cultivation of my 
garden here,” — 

" A garden a square mile big. Sir Charles, with 
four tliriving villages in it* might reconcile most 
of us to the loss of our illusions/' 

V Ah 3 " said Sir Charles, ** You know' me ? ” 

* 4 You were pointed out to me yesterday 
evening,” the youth explained. 44 by the landlord 
of the Spotted Cow, where I spent last night. 
And since I don't desire to have, as they say, 
the advantage of you for a moment, permit me 
to name myself— Richard Langdale.” 

" Thank you, Mr. Langdale. You are walking 
through our country ? Jj 

44 I am* Sir Charles, 1 have a question to 
decide which demands seclusion, I wrestle with 
it as I walk, There is no better aid to thought— 
or so I find—than pedestrianism/’ . 

44 And it is tliis problem/’ said Sir Charles, with 
a smile for the sententious fellow* M which* I 
gather* is responsible for the gloomy outlook 
upon life to which you have just confessed ? " 

11 It is/' replied Langdale* " and perhaps you 
will do me the favour of hearing me state it; 
for 1 happen to have reached a point in my 
consideration of it w*hen I feel the need of making 
such a statement to an impartial ear. The 
co-operation of a man who has outlived his 
illusions will, l am sure, prove of inestimable 
service to me*” 

Sir Charles lit a cigarette* " I am at your 
service," he announced* and leaned against the 
bridge* 

" The principal preoccupations of young men/’ 
Mr. Langdale began, " are three in number: 
the state of their souls, or their spiritual future ; 
their careers, or their material future ; and their 
love affairs* or the future of their hearts. As 
to the first of these, I have already done with it; 
at any rate for the time, We need not discuss 
it* for no form of discussion can be more un¬ 
profitable, As for the second—my career, that 
also is settled, I am going to the Bar* I have 
an income of two thousand a year. I am a 
ready speaker, I have taken all the medals 
and prizes in Law that were going at Oxford* 
And I have an uncle who is a solicitor with a 
vast practice, and who loves me like a son. 
Also* he has no sons, In short, my prospects 
in my profession are of the rosiest, and I may 
easily end up as Lord Chancellor; for my 
ambition is limitless and my constitution is 
superb. You are now in a position to judge for 
yourself what is the cause of my present 
unhappiness.” 

#H Yes*" said Sir Charles* 41 You are in love* 
And the lady is not kind. You are walking 
through Hampshire in order to discover whether 
you shall blow out your brains or perhaps cut 
your throat ; or, on the other hand* continue 
your progress towards the Woolsack. Believe 
me* the latter course is the wiser of the two* 
On the word of a man who has lost his illusions* 
Mr, Langdale. Pr 7 p■; h LiOOQ 11 


Sir Charles was infinitely entertained, but he 
spoke so sympathetically that nobody could have 
guessed it, 

" My very good sir,” cried Mr. Langdale* 
" have I, then, given you so false an impression 
of my character ? If the lady w'ere unkind 
there would be no problem whatever* Pistols* 
razors-—what sort of weapons are these against 
a misfortune such as you have suggested ? 
Pray do not suppose that you have to do with 
an imbecile. To a man of any force at all an 
unrequited love can prove to be nothing but a 
stimulus to work, No* my good gentleman, 
you misapprehend the position entirely. 1 am 
in love \ yes. But the lady is not unkind. 
Very far from it. She loves me passionately. 
She worships the ground I tread on. She would 
marry me to-morrow/’ 

"Then*" Sir Charles demanded, " w’hat in 
Heaven's name is the matter ? You have two 
thousand a year. Surely that is enough for a 
modest beginning ? Ft 

” You say that* Sir Charles/' Mr. Langdale 
observed t ” because you yourself have about 
ten thousand a year—or so the landlord of the 
Spotted Cow assures me ; though how the devil 
he know^ is another matter* But be your income 
larger or smaller—since I see that you reject 
the figure 1 have mentioned—it is obvious that 
you are a rich man* It is a common delusion 
of the wealthy that two thousand a year is a 
very decent Uttte income. In the same way 
people of moderate means will always tell you 
that two pounds a w'eek is a princely wage for a 
workman with a wife and ten children, But, 
my dear sir* would you care to set up house- 
. keeping on two thousand a year with :t wife 
who comes of people as rich as you are to-day— 
for such is this young lady of whom we are 
speaking ? You know' you wouldn’t. What! 
drag down a creature so delicately nurtured, 
who has never known what it is to be without 
as many dresses, horses* servants, motor-cars* 
and all the rest of it as she may happen to fancy ; 
drag such a creature down to the six-room-flat - 
and-two-maids level* which is all that two 
thousand a year will run to ! Can you really 
advise it ? '* 

Fooh ! M said Sir Charles, ff You exaggerate* 
my young friend. If this girl is worth her salt 
she will manage to put up very well with life 
on two thousand a year, It is the best tiling 
in the w-orld for such young people to have to 
do without a few' things for a time* It makes 
them appreciate money at its right value*” 

11 Thats all very w-ell/' said Langdale, " and 
perhaps such a reduction in her circumstances 
would not be so very dreadful ; but I have to 
consider the possible loss of her father's affection* 
We do not, of course* look to him for a penny of 
help-” 

Hi Most proper,” Sir Charles interjected* 

" But,” Langdale continued, " I shall never 
forgive myself if. as is quite likely, he cuts up 
rough and severs all connection with his child. 
I am, you see. at present, a good deal of a nobody, 
and he may f tl^t she is throwing herself 
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Jl Mr. Langdale,” said Sir Charles, " your 
delicacy does you the utmost honour, but it is 
misplaced. A lather who would act in the way 
you suggest would be unworthy of the name. 
You are clearly a parti that no reasonable 
parent .can have warrant for refusing. And if 
this old hunks/' he continued, warmly, " lie- 
haves as you suggest, if indeed he does not 
actually come down pretty handsome in the 
matter of the settlement, he will prove himself, 
in my opinion, a person with whose acquaintance 
you can only too happily dispense* And so 
you see that I am no more impressed by your 
second point than I was by your first* If this is 
all-—”' 

f lf Ah/' cried Langdale* " but it is not all I It 
is not half. Indeed, it amounts to little more 
than an introduction. You can perhaps per¬ 
suade me to disregard the scruples which I 
have already sketched ; but now' we reach a 
matter of which you will not dispose so easily. 
I refer to my own fundamental unworthiness 
to be tins lady's husband/* 

4 ' Oh/ lord I ” shouted Sir Charles. n Every 
decent lover thinks 
himself unworthy to 
marry the girl he 
adores. It is only 
natural. Having put 
her up on a pinnacle 
and having pros¬ 
trated himself at the. 
foot of it, how 
should he regard 
himself with any¬ 
thing but contempt, 
as a being infinitely 
below her, who yet 
aspires to make her 
his own ? \ Such a 
man is bound in 
decency to loathe 
and despise himself. 

I felt the same at 
your age ; but it 
may comfort you to 
learn that I got 
over it' and without 
any great difficulty, 
though X do not re¬ 
member how/' 

14 Sir Charles," said 
Mr. Langdale, ” the 
experience of one 
man is not the ex¬ 
perience of another. 

J cannot believe that 
you were ever such 
a ruffian as I am. i 
don't believe that 
many such scoundrels 
as I have existed. 

^ et this girl thinks 
me good. I say, she 
thinks me good, sir ; 
yet I have been 
drunk on two occa- 
sions, once when I 


was nineteen, at a bump supper, and once when 
I came of age. What matter that I have 
learned to control myself absolutely among 
bottles. The damning fact remains that twice 
I have been the w'orsc for liquor. And she 
thinks me good/' 

** And I/' said Sir Charles, 41 was always 
getting tight at the University.* My dear 
boy* I was sent down for a term for it/' 

44 Perhaps you were;” Langdale retorted, 
” but that is your affair. It is my ow'n record 
that is rising in judgment against me now\ t 
am very fond of cards and I cannot properly 
enjoy them unless there is a trifle to play for. 
I am, in short, a common gambler and often 
win or lose as much as ten shillings during an 
evening's play." 

” A desperate business, indeed ! JJ said Sir 
Charles, ” Why, the year before I married 
I lost a thousand pounds to a man at piquet 
one night and took nearly a couple off him 
the next. I say tush to your ha'penny 
nap. sir 1 If there is nothing worse than all 
this——” 


I AM A LIBERT INK, HE ANNOUNCED, 
HOUSEMAID BEHIND 
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Mr. Langdale beat his breast suddenly with 
his clenched list. 

“ Ah, 1 * he cried, " but there is ! ” He 
lowered his voice. “ I am a libertine," he 
announced. 11 I once kissed my mother's 
housemaid behind the pantry door." * 

” Is that all ? ” snorted Sir Charles, contemp¬ 
tuously. ” My dear sir, by the time I was your 
age I had kissed—well,” he broke off, " never 
mind that. It is your record, as you were 
good enough to remind me, that we' are dis¬ 
cussing. May I say, sir, that I find it about as 
blameworthy as a Sunday-school address ? No 
wonder the country is going to the devil if our 
young men can do no better than this with their 
opportunities. I beg you to believe, sir, that 
you take an exaggerated view of your misde¬ 
meanours. And I tell you, sir, that, comfortably 
off as you are, highly talented and related to 
an influential solicitor as you are, you will do 
well to throw these doubts of your fitness over¬ 
board, and ask your young lady to name the 
day at once. Believe me, after a month of 
marriage you will be troubled by no illusions 
regarding your wickedness, while the lady 
will have equally modified her opinion of 
yourself as you will yours of her. Yet will 
you be no less in love with one another, but 
rather more. In fact, I see but one possible 
threat to an ideal union, and that is that 
singular insipidity, sir, to which you have just 
confessed.” 

” Do you say so, sir ? ” Langdale asked, 
with a laugh. ” Well, well! We cannot all 
be devils of fellows, I suppose, and if you will 
promise to keep my respectability a secret, 
I will undertake to say nothing about her 
father's dreadful past to Euphrosyne.” 

With this, he raised his hand in a peculiar 
gesture. 

Sir Charles stared. ” Euphrosyne! ” he 
exclaimed. 

M Your daughter. Sir Charles,” said Mr. 
Langdale. ” Behold her ! ” Euphrosyne had, 
indeed, by some magical means, appeared 
beside them. 

” The devil I ” cried Sir Charles, reddening. 
94 This explains the sucking-pig ! ” 

Euphrosyne and Mr. Langdale took hands 
and fell on their knees in the dust of the road¬ 
way. They looked very attractive, she so 
fair, he so dark, and both so beautiful. And 
both so innocent. 

"Sir Charles,” said the young man. "You 
are in possession of my qualifications to become 
your son-in-law. What are you going to say 
to them ? I need only add that Euphrosyne’s 
Uncle John is my father's lifelong friend. And 
so much for my references.” 

Sir Charles bent a stem gaze upon him. 
” It was not thus,” he said, ” that young men in 
my time approached the fathers of the young 
women whom they desired to marry. I find 
your conduct indecorous, sir. I ought to be 
extremely annoyed. Indeed, I am extremely 
annoyed. Unfortunately, your audacity has 
justified itself by causing me to find your con¬ 
versation not wholly intolerable. Were it not 


so, I should characterize your proceedings 
as underhand. But as I have come, I hardly 
know how, to like you, I can only look upon it 
as original and rather charming. The duplicity 
of Euphrosyne, however, cuts me to the heart. 

I very much doubt if I shall be able to eat 
any of that sucking-pig ; but as it was evidently 
intended primarily for Mr. Langdale's consump¬ 
tion, this is a matter of no significance. And 
now tell me, you ridiculous young things, why 
you must needs play off your games upon 
a harmless old man ? Why, Phrozzie, couldn’t 
you give your poor stupid father a hint ? Why 
couldn’t you, Mr. Langdale, come to me in the 
usual way ? ” 

” What! ” exclaimed Langdale, as he rose, 
helped Euphrosyne to her feet, and brushed 
his knees. “ What! and poison our friend¬ 
ship, Sir Charles, in its inception ! Perish the 
thought! Friendship is a quite spontaneous 
thing and may in no fashion be arranged or 
commanded. A breath of compulsion—and 
it is lulled. Why do we hate our cousins ? 
Because they are imposed upon us as people 
whom we must call by their Christian names, 
though we may hardly know them by sight. 
And it must be the same with relations by mar¬ 
riage. At any rate, it is upon that assumption 
that I have acted this morning. I desired, 
Sir Charles, to be your friend as- well as your 
son-in-law, and I took what appeared to me to 
be the only means of securing that consumma¬ 
tion. You have owned that you have enjoyed 
this little talk that we have had. Could you 
do so, had I arrived by solemn appointment to 
state intentions with which you would have been 
already acquainted? Believe me, Sir Charles, 
you must have loathed me for robbing you of 
your child before ever even seeing me, and our 
interview must have been covertly hostile and 
infinitely embarrassing. But I have surprised 
you into a cordiaT feeling. You have sympa¬ 
thized with my sorrows. What though they 
were imaginary ? You have sympathized with 
them. You have given me the best advice 
you could. You have pooh-poohed my scruples. 
You have defeated me in argument. It is 
impossible for you to feel otherwise than kindly 
towards me. Incidentally, I have told you my 
income and my prospects and you have called 
yourself a hunks if you don't do the right thing 
by Phrozzie. But this last matter I do not 
wish to emphasize, just as I did not wish to 
entrap you into the admission. And so, sir, 
will you not give us your blessing and permit 
us to cease to interfere with your sport ? I 
notice that the fly is coming on v^ry strong 
again.” 

” Phrozzie,” said Sir Charles, as he took the 
girl in his arms, ” I warn you that you have to 
deal with a formidable fellow. Do you think 
you can manage him ? ” 

” I think so, daddy,” she whispered. 

” Oh,” Langdale assured him. ” It was all 
her idea. Sir Charles. I only spoke from my 
brief. I assure you, she can manage me per- 
fectiy." Original from 
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I to attempt resistance ? Take him away, 
Phrozzie/ 1 he continued, releasing her. 

Take him up to the house and find a 
room for him somewhere. And, Mr. Latig^ 
dale, since you may desire to discontinue 
your walking-tour for a time, I suggest 
that you telegraph to your home for some 
more clothes than you can carry about 
you." 

11 Oh/* Euphrosyne called back to him. 
* f that's all right* daddy. His trunk's down 
at the station. Well just have nice time 
to fetch it before lunch/* 


J 


PHROSYNB AK1> MU. EANGUALE TOOK HANDS AND FELL ON THEIR KNEES IK THE DUST 

OF THE ROADWAY," 
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The 

Battle of M essines. 

“A Model and Masterpiece of ' 
Modern Tactics.” 


BY 

A. CONAN DOYLE. 

Turning Sir Herbert s Hair White—Advance, Australia!—Advance of 
Twenty-filth Division—The Two Irish Divisions:—-The Advance of 
the Nineteenth Division—Advance of Morland s Tenth Corps—■ 

The Results. 



HE operations upon the Somme 
in ihe autumn of 1916 had given 
the British command of the high 
ground in the Somme district. 
The next move was to obtain a 
similar command in the con- 
^ tii mat km of the same high 
ground to the north, 'This was 
accomplished from Arras to Lens in the great 
battle which tsegau upon April 9th, 1917. After 
the complete conquest of this Yimy position, 
the next step was obviously to attack the pro¬ 
longation of the same ridge in the Ypres direction. 
This was carried out with great success upon 
June 7th, in the Ikittle of Mcssiiics, when nine 
miles of commanding country was carried and 
permanently held, from the neighbourhood of 
Floegstreet in the south to Hill 60 and Mount 
Sorel in the north. Thus many spots which 
will for ever be associated with the glorious 
dead—Hill 60 itself, with its memories of the 
old 13th and 15th Brigades ; Wytschaete, where 
the dismounted troopers fought so desperately 
in the fall of 1914 ; Messines, sacred also to the 
memory of the cavalry and of the British and 
Indian infantry who tried hard to hold it ; finally, 
the long, gently-sloping ridge which was reddened 
by the blood of the gallant London Scots when 
they bore up all night amid lire and flame against 
the ever-increasing pressure of the Bavarians— 
all these historic places came back once more 
into British keeping, it is this action, so 
splendid both in its execution and in its results, 
which we have now to examine, an action which 

CopyriRhi, iqtS, 


was a quick sequel to the order of the German 
command that 14 the enemy must not get 
Messiiies Ridge at any price/' 

TURNING SIR HERBERTS HAIR WHITE* 

For two thankless years Sir Herbert Plumcr, 
the officer who in his younger days had held on 
in such bulldog fashion to the country north of 
Mafeking, had been the warden of the Ypres 
salient. His task Tiad been a peculiarly difficult 
and responsible one—indeed, many a military 
critic might have said a priori that it was an 
impossible one. The general outline of the 
British trenches formed a loop rather than a 
salient, and there was no point in it which could 
not be shot into from behind. Add to this that 
all the rising ground and, therefore, all the 
observation, lay with the enemy, and that the 
defending troops were very often skeleton 
divisions which had come up exhausted from 
the south. Taking all these circumstances 
together, one can understand the (acts which 
turned General Plumcr's hair white during these 
two years t bvit never for an instant weakened 
the determination of his defence. There was no 
one in the Army who did not rejoice, therefore, 
when it was learned that the Second Army had 
been chosen for the next attack, and that the 
long-suffering Plumer was at last to have a 
chance of showing that he could storm a line as 
well as hold one. 

Preparatory’ to the attack, some twenty great 
mines had been driven into the long, low hill, 
which is flWlfe : Wi>re than a slope, attaining 
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ORDER OF BATTLE-MESSINES, JUNE 7th, 1917. 


a height of two hundred and fifty feet at the 
summit. These mines contained six hundred 
tons of explosives, and had been the work of 
constant relays of miners during many months. 
The accumulation of guns was even greater than 
at Arras, and they were packed into about half 
the length of front, so that the effect of *the 
massed fire when it broke out in the morning of 
June 7th was crushing to an extent never before 
known in warfare. What with the explosions 
of the mines and the downpour of shells, the 
German front line, with its garrison, may be 
said to have utterly disappeared, so that when 
at 3.20 in the first faint flush of a summer morning 
the infantry dashed forward to the attack, the 
path of victory had already been laid out before 
them. Let us examine the general composition 
of the British line before we follow the fortunes 
of the various units. 

General Plumer's army had been moved down 
the line so as to cover all its objectives, and 
Gough's Fifth Army from the south had been 
put in to the north of it. occupying the actual 
salient. This Second Army was not in the first 
instance engaged. The Second Army consisted 
of three corps. The northern of these was the 
Tenth Corps (Morland), which was in the region 
s oi St. Eloi, This corps consisted, counting from 
the north, of the 23rd, 47th, and 41st Divisions, 
with the 24th in reserve. Upon its right, facing 
Wytschaete, was the Ninth Corps (Hamilton 
Gordon), containing, from the north, the 19th, 
16th, and 36th Divisions, with the nth in reserve. 
Still farther to the right was the Second Anzac 
Corps (Godley), facing Messines, with the 25th 
British Division, the New Zealanders, and the 
3rd Australians in line from the north, and the 
4th Australians in reserve. Such was the British 
line upon the eventful dawn of June 7th, 1917. 

ADVANCE. AUSTRALIA ! 

To take the work of individual units, we shall 
begin with the 3rd Australian Division upon the 
extreme right. The men, like their comrades 
all along the line, had endured very heavy 
shelling in their assembly trenches, and sprang 
eagerly forward when the word to advance was 
given. The 1st and 2nd Australian Divisions 
had given so splendid an account of themselves 
already in the Hindenburg Line that it was no 
surprise to find that their mates were as battle¬ 
worthy as any troops in the Army. The whole 
country in front of them was drenched with gas, 
which hung heavy with the mists of morning, 


but the weird lines of masked men went swiftly 
onwards in open order through the poison region, 
dashed over the remains of the German trenches, 
crossing the small river Douve upon the way, 
and then, pushing on from one shot-shattered 
building to another, keeping well up to the 
roaring cloud of the barrage, occupied without 
a hitch the whole of their allotted position. With 
a single pause, while Messines was being occupied 
upon their left, the leading line of Victorians 
and Tasmanians drove straight on for their 
ultimate goal, sending back a stream of captured 
prisoners behind them. Only at one trench was 
there a sharp hand-to-hand fight, but in general 
so splendid was the artillery and so prompt the 
infantry that the enemy had never a chance to 
rally. It was a perfect advance and absolutely 
successful. Some indications of counter-attacks 
came up from the Wameton direction during 
the afternoon and evening, but they were beaten 
out so quickly by the shrapnel that they never 
came to a head. Half-a-dozen field-guns, as 
well as several hundred prisoners, fell to the lot 
of the Australians. 

Upon the immediate left of the Australians 
was the New Zealand Division, which had done 
so splendidly at the Somme. Their Rifle Brigade 
had been given the place of honour exactly 
opposite to Messines, and by eight o'clock they 
had occupied the village and were digging in 
upon the farther side. Thirty-eight machine- 
guns and a number of prisoners were the trophies 
of their advance. There was no severe fighting, 
so well had the mines and the guns together 
done their work; but the men who stormed the 
village found numerous cellars and dug-outs 
still occupied, into which they swiftly penetrated 
with bayonet or bomb. In one of these regi¬ 
mental head-quarters was found a message from 
General von Laffert ordering the 17th Bavarian 
Regiment to hold the village at all costs. It is 
certainly extraordinary how these unfortunate 
and gallant Bavarians were thrust into every 
hot comer, and if the reason lies in the fact that 
their Prince Rupprecht had the honour of com¬ 
manding the German Army of Flanders, then 
it is an honour which will leave its grievous 
trace upon his country for a century to come. 
It is an extraordinary historical fact that the 
Bavarians, who were themselves overrun and 
crushed by the conquering Prussians in 1866, 
should have paid without demur the enormous 
blood tribute to their conquerors in a cause in 
which they had no direct interest, since no 
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annexation of Briey metals or Belgian 
lands Would bring prosperity to Bavaria, 

The kisses ol the New Zealanders in 

their hue advance were not heavy, but 
they had a number of casualties that even¬ 
ing and next morning in their newly* 
consolidated position, which included, 
unfortunately, Brigadier^General Brown, 
one of the finest officers in the force, w r ho was 
killed by a burst of shrapnel. 


ADVANCE OF TWENTY-FIFTH DIVISION, 

k 

Upon the immediate left of the New Zealanders 
was the 25th, a sound, hard-working British 
division, which had a fine and a very long record 
of service upon the Somme. The task allotted 
to this division was a formidable <me, consisting 
of an attack upon a twelve-hundred-yard front, 
wliich should penetrate three thousand yards 
and cross nine lines of German trenches, the 
concealed Steencbeek Valley, and finally crush 
the resistance of a number of fortified farms. In 
spite of these numerous obstacles, the advance, 
w'hich was well covered by the guns, was 
splendidly successful. The 74th Brigade was 
on the right, the 7th upon the left, with the 75th 
in reserve- Observers have recorded how at 
the very instant that the men surged forward 
under their canopy of shells, six miles of S.O.S. 
rockets rose in one long cry for help from the 
German line. From the right, the British wave 
of stormers consisted of the 13th Cheshire, the 
2nd Irish Rifles, the 3rd Worcesters, and the 
fiih North Lancashires, veterans of Ovillers and 


BOMBERS AND LEWIS GUNNERS AT 

IN THE BATTLE 

the Leipzig Redoubt. Keeping dose behind a 
barrage of sixty guns, they flooded over the 
enemy trenches, just missing the answering 
barrage w r hich came pattering down behind 
them* These troops advanced without a check 
to the line of the Steencbeek, where the w’ork 
was taken up by the second wave, consisting of 
the 9th Lancashire, nth Lancashire Fusiliers, 
icrth Cheshires, and ist Wilts, the order being 
taken from the right. For a time there was a 
dangerous gap between the Wiltshires and the 
flank of the Ulstermen to the left, but this was 
bridged over, and the advance rolled on, with a 
constant capture of prisoners and machine-guns. 
Only at one point, named Middle Farm, was 
there a notable resistance, but the Lancashire 
Fusiliers and Irish Rifles combined to crush it. 
AH this attack had been carried out in a dim 
light,. half mist and half dust-laden from ex¬ 
plosions, where obstacles w ? ere hardly seen until 
they were reached, and where it took fine leading 
and discipline to preserve direction, so that 
numbers of men lost touch with their own 
battalions and w f ent forward as best they might. 
These are the times when shirkers have their 
chance and when the true individual quality of 
troops is highly tested. Out of touch 
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CLOSE QUARTERS WITH THE ENEMY 
OF MESSINES, 

with officers on either side, the British advanced 
and the Germans surrendered, . 

On the capture of all the first objectives the 
8th South Lancashire and nth Cheshire^ of 
the 75th Brigade passed through the victorious 
ranks of their feJLow-brigades and pushed on 
against the strong October system of trenches 
beyond. The 8th Borderers followed closely 
behind, consolidating the ground won by the 
forward line. It was still only four in the 
morning* As the 75th Brigade swept forward, 
it found the 1st New Zealand Brigade upon its 
right and the 107th Ulster Division upon its 
left* all moving swiftly in one great line. By 
eight o'clock all immediate opposition Httd been 
taaten down, and the lull objectives were being 
consolidated by the 106th Field Company Royal 
Engineers, five field-guns having been added to 
the other trophies* These might have been got 
away by the enemy had not the machine-guns 
knocked out the gun teams. The 1 loth and 
imh Brigades of British artillery had been 
pus lied up after the infantry, and though some 
delay was caused by the unfortunate destruction 
of Major Campbell and his whole battery staff 
by a single shell, the batteries were in action 
within the German lines by 11 a.m. 


About midday a counter-attack began 
to develop along the front of the 2nd 
Anzac Corps, involving lx*th British, New 
Zealanders, and Australians, but the blow 
already received had been too severe* 
and there was no resilience left in the 
enemy. The attempt died away under a 
withering fire from rifles and machine- 
guns, By 2 p.m, all was quiet once more. 

The British effort was not yet at an end, 
however* The long summer day was still before 
them, and there was a good reserve division in 
hand* Tins was the 4th Australian Division* 
two brigades of which—the 12th on the left and 
the 14th on the right—passed through the 
ranks of the 25th and New Zealand Divisions 
about 3*15 p.m. Their objective was a further 
system of trenches five hundred yards to the 
cast and well down the other slope of the 
Messines Hill The advance of each brigade 
was admirable, but, unfortunately, they diverged, 
leaving a dangerous gap between, in which for 
tw T o davs a party of the enemy, with machine- 
guns. remained entrenched. At the end of that 
time two battalions of the 13th Australian 
Brigade, the 50th and 52nd. carried the place 
most gallantly by storm and solidified the line. 

THE TWO IRISH DIVISIONS* 

Passing from the area of the Anzac Corps to 
that of the Ninth Corps we come first upon the 
gallant 36th Ulster Division, which had not 
reappeared in any battle since its day of glory 
and of tragic loss in front of Thiepvai* It was 
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now, by a happy chance or by a beneficent 
arrangement, fighting upon the right flank of 
the i6th Southern Irish Division, and the two 
may be treated as one, since they advanced, step 
by step, in the same alignment up the bullet- 
swept slope, and neither halted until they had 
reached . their full objectives. The Ulstermen 
went forward with the 107th Brigade of Irish 
Rifles upon the right in close touch with the 
25th Division, while the 108th was on the left, 
keeping line with their fellow-countrymen, both 
Irish divisions dashing forward with great fire 
and resolution. 

The 16th Irish Division for the purpose of the 
attack consisted of four brigades, having been 
strengthened by the addition of the 33rd 
Brigade from the nth Division. In the attack, 
the 47th Brigade was upon the right and the 
49th upon the left. If some further detail may 
be permitted in the case of men who w r ere 
playing so loyal a part at a time when part of 
Ireland had appeared to be so disaffected, it may 
be recorded that the Irish line, counting from 
the right, consisted of the 6th Royal Irish, the 
7th Leinsters, the 7/8th Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
and the 7th Inniskilling Fusiliers. In this order 
they sprang up the Wytschaete slope, closely 
followed by their second line, which was formed 
by the 1st Munster Fusiliers, 6th Connaught 
Rangers, 2nd Royal Irish, and 8th Inniskillings. 
In this»order, in close touch with the Ulstermen 
upon their right and the English 19th Division 
upon their left, they swept up the hill, their 
Celtic yell sounding high above the deep thunder 
of the guns. The explosion of the huge mines 
had a disconcerting effect at the first instant, 
for great masses of dibris came showering down 
upon the men in the advanced positions, so that 
the dense smoke and the rain of falling earth and 
stones caused confusion and loss of direction. 
The effect was only momentary, however, 
and the eager soldiers dashed on. They swarmed 
over Wytschaete village and wood, beating down 
all resistance, which had already been badly 
shaken by the accurate fire of the guns. It was 
in the assault of the village that that great 
Irishman, Major Willie Redmond, fell at the 
head of his men. “ He went in advance when 
there was a check. He was shot down at once. 
As he fell, he turned towards his men and tried 
to say something. No words came, but he made 
an eloquent gesture with his right arm towards 
the German line, and the Irish sw*ept forward. 1 ’ 
The profound gratitude of every patriot is due 
to him, to Professor Kettle, to Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn, M.P., and to all those Nationalists who 
had sufficient insight to understand that Ireland s 
true cause w*as the cause of the Empire, and that 
it was the duty of every Irishman of all shades 
of opinion to uphold it in arms. 0 si sic otnnes ! 
An Irishman could then hold his head higher 
to-day, and Home Rule would have been en¬ 
dorsed by the cordial consent of all. 

By 3-45 a.m. the first objective had been 
taken, and by five the second, save in front 
of the Leinsters, where there was a stout 
resistance at a German machine-gun post, 
which was at last overcome. It was at this 


period that a dangerous gap develoj 5 ed between 
the retarded wing of the right-hand brigade and 
the swiftly advancing flank of the left, but this 
opening was closed once more by seven o'clock. 
By seven-thirty the third objective had been 
cleared by the 1st Munsters on the right and the 
2nd'Irish Rifles on the left,, for the second line 
had now leap-frogged into the actual battle. 
By eight o'clock everything had fallen and the 
field-guns of the 59th and 113th Brigades R.F.A. 
had been rushed up to the front, well screened 
by the slope of the newiy-conquered hill. The 
new position was swiftly wired by the nth 
Hants and a detachment of Royal Engineers. 

There now only remained an extreme line 
which was, according to the original plan, to be 
the objective of an entirely new advance. This 
was the Oostaveme Line, so called from the 
hamlet of that name which lay in the middle of 
it. Its capture meant a further advance of 
two thousand yards, and it was successfully 
assaulted in the afternoon by the 33rd Brigade, 
consisting of the 7th South Staffords, 9th Sher¬ 
woods, 6th Lincolns, and 6th Borderers. It has 
been frequently remarked, and Guillemont 
blight be quoted as a recent example, that both 
Englishmen and Irishmen never fight better 
than when they are acting together and all 
national difference is transmuted suddenly into 
generous emulation. So it was upon the field 
of Messines, for the advance of the 33rd Brigade 
was a worthy continuation of a splendid achieve¬ 
ment. Keeping pace with the 57th Brigade of 
the 19th Division to their north, they dashed 
aside all obstacles, and by six o’clock were 
in complete possession of the farthest point 
which had ever been contemplated in the fullest 
ambition of the Generals. 

The enemy had been dazed by the terrific 
blow\ but late in the evening signs of a reaction 
set in, for the German is a dour fighter, who 
does not sit down easily under defeat. It is 
only by recollecting his constant high qualities 
that one can appreciate the true achievement 
of the British in all this series of battles, 
Arras, Messines, and the Flanders Ridges, when 
pitchforking out of terribly-fortified positions 
the men who had so long been regarded as the 
military teachers and masters of Europe. Nerved 
by their consciousness of a truly national cause, 
the soldiers fought with a determined do-or-die 
spirit which has surely never been matched in 
all our military annals, while the sagacity and 
adaptability of the leaders were in the main 
worthy •f the magnificence of the men. As an 
example of the insolent confidence of the Army, 
it may be noted that on this, as on other occ ■ 
sions, all arrangements had been made in advan * 
for using the German dumps. 14 This shou L 
invariably be done,” says an imperturbal 5 
official document, “ as the task of rapid r 
getting forward Engineer stores is most difficult ’ 

A number of ruined farms formed part of t] * 
new British line, and upon this there came 1 
series of German bombing attacks upon June 8t , 
none of which met with success. The 681 1 
Field Company of the Engineers had invert! 1 
the position, jipjjnppp the defences from west 4 > 
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east, and the buildings were held by the Lin¬ 
colns and Sherwoods, who shot down the bombers 
before they could get within range even of the 
far-flying egg-bomb, which can out-fly the Mills 
by thirty paces, though its effect is puny in 
comparison with the terrific detonation of the 
larger missile. From this time onwards the 
line became permanent. In this long day of 
lighting the captures amounted to eight officers 
and seven hundred men, with four field-guns and 
four howitzers. The losses were moderate for 
such results, 
being el even hun¬ 
dred men for the 
Irish and five 
hundred for the 
33rd Brigade, 

Those of the 
Ulster Division 
were also about 
a thousand. 

THE ADVANCE 
OF THE 
NINETEENTH 
DIVISION. 

Upon the left 
of the Irishmen 
the advance had 
been carried out 
by the 19th 
Division* and it 
was* alas ! the 
last operation 
which their gal- 
I an t General 
Bridges was to 
command, since 
an unfortunate 
wound was 
shortly to de¬ 
prive the country 
of valuable ser¬ 
vices which had 
covered such 
varied activities 
as the rallying of 
the retreat from 
Moos upon one 
side, and the 
conduct of a 
military mission to America upon the other* Few 
individuals have deserved better of their country 
during the Great War, Of his hard lighting 
division* the same which had carried La Boiselle 
ipon the Somme, the 56th Lancashire Brigade 
and the 38th, mainly Welsh, were in the line. The 
advance was a difficult one. conducted through 
a region of shattered woods, but the infantry 
leared all obstacles and kept pace with the 
dvanee of the Irish upon the right, finally 
lending forward their reserve Midland brigade 
is already stated to secure and to hold the 
Lost a ve me Line* The ground to be traversed 
y this division, starting as it did from near 
A uiverghem. was both longer and more exposed 
tan that of any other, and was particularly 
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THE SCENE OP THE FIGHTING DESCRIBED IN 
THE PRESENT INSTALMENT, 


open to machine-gun fire. Without the master¬ 
ful artillery the attack would have been an 
impossibility. None the less, the infantry was 
magnificently cool and efficient, widening the 
front occasionally to take in fortified posts 
which were just outside its own proper area. 
The 9th Cheshire particularly distinguished 
itself, gaining part of its second objective before 
schedule time and having to undergo a British 
barrage in consequence. This fine battalion 
ended its day’s work by blowing to shreds by its 

rifle-fire a for¬ 
midable counter- 
attack. The 
Welsh battalions 
of the same 38th 
Brigade, the Qth 
Welsh Fusiliera* 
9th Welsh, and 
5th South, Wales 
Borderers, fought 
their way up 
through Grand 
Bois to the Oosta- 
vcnie Line with 
great dash and 
gallantry. The 
village of that 
name was itself 
taken by the 19th 
D i v i s i o n, who 
consolidated 
their line so 
rapidly and well 
that the German 
counter - attack 
in the evening 
failed to make 
any impression. 

ADVANCE 
OF 

MO R LAND'S 
TENTH CORPS. 

We have now 
roughly sketched 
the advance of 
the Ninth Corps 
and will turn to 
M or land s Tenth 
Corps upon its 
left. The flank division of this was the .jrst* 
This unit, which was entirely English, and 
drawn mostly from the South country, had, 
as the reader may remember, distinguished 
itself at the Somme by the capture of Fiers* 
They had several formidable obstacles in their 
immediate front, including the famous Datum- 
strasse* a long causeway which was either 
trench or embankment, according to the lie of 
the ground, An estaminet upon this road was 
a lively centre of contention and beyond tins was 
Ravine Wood, with its lurking guns and criss¬ 
cross of wire* All these successive obstacles went 
down before the steady flow of the determined 
infantry* wbp frslrfcftartl their farthest line in 

such LM?fl^H 1 !^N they might wel * 
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have carried the attack forward had it not been 
prearranged that the 24th, the reserve division, 
should pass through their ranks, as will presently 
be described. 

To the left of the 41st was the 47th London 
Territorial Division, containing the victors of 
Loos and of High Wood. The effect of the 
mines had been particularly deadly on this 
front, and one near Hill 60 is stated by the 
Germans to have taken up with it a whole 
company of Wurtembergers. The position at¬ 
tacked by the Londoners was on each side of the 
Ypres-Comines Canal, and comprised some for¬ 
midable obstacles, including a considerable 
wood and a ruined country-house named 44 The 
White Chateau." Again and again the troops 
were held up, but every time they managed 
to overcome the obstacle. * Beside the ruined 
grandeur of the great vilja, with all its luxuries 
and amenities looking strangely out of place 
amid the grim trimmings of rusty wire and 
battered cement, the Londoners came to hand¬ 
grips with the Prussians and Wurtembergers 
who faced them. In all six hundred prisoners 
were sent to the rear. 

To the left of the 47th London Division, and 
forming the extreme flank of the attack, was the 
23rd Division of Contalmaison fame, a unit 
which was entirely composed of tough North of 
England material. It was in touch with the 
regular 8th Division upon the left, this being the 
flank division of the Fifth Army. The latter 
took no part in the present advance, and the 
23rd had the task of forming a defensive flank 
in the Hooge direction, while at the same time 
it attacked and conquered the low ridges from 
which the Germans had so long observed our 
lines, and from which they had launched their # 
terrible attack upon the Canadians a year 
before. No long advance was expected from 
this division, since the object of the whole day's 
operations was to flatten out an enemy salient, 
not to make one upon our own side. Sufficient 
ground was occupied, however, to cover the 
advance farther south, and without this advance 
it would have been impossible for the supporting 
division to carry on, without exposing its flank, 
the work which had been done by the two 
divisions upon the right. At three-ten in the 
afternoon the 24th Division advanced through 
the ranks of the 41st and 47th Divisions at a 
point due east of St. Eloi, its attack being 
synchronized with that upon the Oostaveme 
Line farther south. The operation was splendidly 
successful, for the 73rd Brigade upon the left 
and the 17th upon the right, at the cost of about 
four hundred casualties, carried that section of 
the Dammstrasse and the whole of the historic, 
blood-sodden ground upon either side of it, 
bringing it within the British line, and rounding 
off the complete victory of the Second Army. 
So close to the barrage was the advance of the 
infantry that the men of the 1st Royal Fusiliers 
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and 3rd Rifle Brigade, who led the 17th Brigade, 
declared that they had the dust of it in their 
faces all the way. 

THE RESULTS. 

It was a one day's battle, a single hammer- 
blow upon the German line, with no ulterior 
operations save such as held the ground gained, 
but the battle has been acclaimed by all critics 
as a model and masterpiece of modem tactics, 
which show the highest power of planning and 
of execution upon the part of Sir Herbert 
Plumer and his able Chief of Staff. The main 
trophy, of course, was the invaluable Ridge, but 
in the gaining of it some seven thousand two 
hundred prisoners fell into British hands, in¬ 
cluding one hundred and forty-five officers, 
which gives about the same proportion to the 
length of front attacked as the Battle of Arras. 
The Germans had learned wisdom, however, as 
to the disposition of their guns in the face of 
44 the unwarlike Islanders,'* so that few were 
found within reach. Sixty-seven pieces, how¬ 
ever, some of them of large calibre, remained in 
possession of the victors, as well as two hundred 
and ninety-four machine-guns and ninety-four 
trench mortars. The military lesson of the 
battle has been thus summed up in the words 
of an officer who took a distinguished part in it: 
“ The sight of the battlefield, with its utter and 
universal desolation stretching interminably 
on all sides, its trenches battered out of recog¬ 
nition, its wilderness of shell-holes, dibris , 
tangled wire, broken rifles, and abandoned 
equipment, confirms the opinion that no troops, 
whatever their morale or training, can stand the 
fire of such overwhelming and concentrated 
masses of artillery. With a definite and limited 
objective and with sufficient artillery, complete 
success may be reasonably guaranteed." It is 
the big gun, then, and not, as the Germans 
claimed, the machine-gun, which is the Mistress 
of the Battlefield. The axiom laid down above 
is well proved, but it works for either side, as 
was soon to be proved, where upon a limited 
area the weight of metal was with the Germans 
and the defence with the British, 

So fell Messines Ridge. Only when the 
British stood upon its low summit and looked 
back upon the fields to westward did they 
realize how completely every trench and post 
had been under German observation during 
these years. No wonder that so much of the 
best blood of Britain has moistened that fatal 
plain between Ypres in the north and Ploqgsteert 
in the south. 44 My God ! " said an officer as he 
looked down, 4 ‘ it is a wonder that they let ~~ 
live there at ail." 44 It is great to look < 
wards," said another, 44 and see the land fa 
away, to know that we have this last height 4 
have wrested it from them in three hours." 
was a nightmare which was lifted from the A 
upon June 7th, 1917. 
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DAVID AND 
JONATHAN. 

By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 


Illustrated by W. R. S. Stott. 


David Mortlake and John Hawkesley—hereinafter called David and Jonathan, as they were in their 
friendship at school—are shipwrecked and washed ashore on a tropical beach, with the only other 
survivor, a girl named Joan, as their sole companion. They lead a Swiss Family Robinson kind of 
life until, with the dawning of love, a new element of distrust enters into the situation. Things come 
to such a pass between the two men that a fight seems the only solution. In spite of Joan s protests, 
David says: “I believe we’re both longing for the moment to come, to get at it and settle it once 
and for all. We fought when we were kids at school. Why shouldn t we fight now? 


PART 

CHAPTER XV. 

ITH the first sight Jonathan had 
of the creek on his return his 
eyes were swift to seek out J oan 
and David. 

At that moment, far from ex-/ 
pecting him back so soon, they 
were standing by the Malaga's 
boat. Joan had followed David 
down the steps into the creek, and, using other 
methods than pleading, was still trying to win 
from him the promise she needed. Her hand 
was on his shoulder. She was looking up 
earnestly into his face. This was what Jonathan 
saw. Small wonder was it that there sped 
across his mind the memory of that day when, 
after the death of Sam, the tree-bear, he had 
seen her in David's arms. 

What control he must have used to force the 
casual note into his voice as he shouted out, 

" Halloa, there ! Here's your supper for you ! " 
can easily be supposed. What he felt when he 
saw their surprise and observed her hand being 
swiftly withdrawn from David's shoulder needs 
little imagination either. 

Jonathan'§ eyes were flaming as they came 
towards him, and Joan must have known in 
that moment there was little hope but in the 
issue as David had drawn it for her. She could 
hear every effort of restraint in his voice. There 
was no mistaking, even for the meanest intelli¬ 
gence, that glitter of determination in his eyes. 

That night at supper she kept up with amazing 
courage the far<£ of behaving as though not a 
thought of tragedy were hanging over them. 

In all the time they had been there David 
had at intervals amused himself by carving a 
set of chessmen and, somewhat cunningly for 
him, constructing a board with squares of a 
dark and light wood. They played occasionally 
—often at firet—but lately had not touched the 
game for three or four weeks. 

To this amusement and distraction of their 
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minds she brought them that evening, and, as 
though in some sense in both their minds it was 
like a consulting of the oracle, they consented 
to her persuasions. 

It was a long game. With\ ail the concentra¬ 
tion he possessed Jonathan gave his mind to it, 
but he was no match for David's intuitive 
impulses and clearer vision of thought. Again 
and again he violently attacked, and after each 
onslaught with the most powerful pieces, found 
he had lost, if not in men then in position. 
Gradually and inevitably David wore him down 
to sure defeat. Jonathan at last was left with 
his king, knight, and three pawns. David with 
king, castle, bishop, and a single pawn. 

For one moment, with the exchange of pieces 
forced by David which had brought this situation 
about, they looked up from the board into each 
other's eyes, and there was no mistaking the 
quiet expression of triumph in David's face. 

" Like to chuck it now ? " said he. 

" Chuck it up ! ” Jonathan exclaimed. “ Good 
Lord ! What for ? I've got three pawns ! ” 

" Right-o I " said David, amiably. " Your 
move." 

But from that moment, as even Joan could 
see, who knew no more of the game than from 
watching them play it, it was a hopeless and 
one-sided business. Step by step, move by move, 
David pressed his opponent into disadvantage. 
One by one his pawms were taken, yet even 
when he was left with his knight alone he almost 
foolishly held on. 

Once he looked up, asking Joan if it wxre not 
past her time for clearing off, and almost thought 
she must be sitting there to watch for tfie 
moment of his discomfiture. He did not know 
she had deeper purpose for her delay than that. 

At last David made a queen of his pawn and 
in three moves the game was ended. 

“ Thanks," said Jonathan, and no more. 

It was beyond the power of her invention to 
find excuse for staying after that, and slowly 
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Joan rose to her feet. They returned her good 
night, and at the door, as she went out, she 
turned, saying, " God bless you!" with the 
odd suspicion of a catch in her voice whfch 
neither of them coqld have failed to notice. 

For a while after she had gone Jonathan sat 
there doing nothing while David in silence put 
away the chessmen. Having done this, he was 
just about to go into their bedroom, when 
Jonathan spoke. 

" I think it’s about time," he said, with sup¬ 
pressed emotion, " that we came to some sort 
of understanding. It seems simple enough to 
me, and just depends on your answer." 

" What's that ? ” 

" Are you in love with Joan ? " Jonathan 
asked 

" Yes," replied David. 

"Well—so am I," said Jonathan. 

" I’m quite aware of that," David said. 

" Yes, you always fancied you knew what 
was passing in people’s minds," Jonathan 
exclaimed, sarcastically. 

David returned from the bedroom door and 
sat down at the table. 

" Look here, Jonathan," he began, slowly, 
" that’s the second time to-day you've hit at 
me with words." 

" Which was the first ? " 

" When you said that bitter thing about 
my being merely an unskilled labourer with 
no right to a voice in what it amused you to 
call our board of directors. That was the first 
lime. That hurt more than this, and before we 
go an inch farther in the whole of this business 
I'm going to remind you that we've been the 
best of friends, and that w T ords won't settle the 
matter one way or another. What’s more, you 
know they won't, even better than I. And it 
seems to me that words like that are dirty 
things between us two, so let's keep 'em out. 
If anything makes it worth while to keep it clean, 
she does." 

"Well—you're so infernally superior with 
your subtleties and your understanding," Jonathan 
replied, hotly. " It's as much as I can do to 
put up with it." 

" I have to put up with your superiority of 
ability," David answered him* " You may not 
fling it in my face, but I fling nothing in yours. 
It’s how we see each other, and isn’t that, or 
what we actually are, the crux of the whole 
thing ? " 

Jonathan went to the door and flung it open, 
as though the atmosphere in that room were 
suffocating him. 

"I’m in no fit state of mind to argue about 
it," he said, presently looking round. " You’re 
always ready for an argument. I suppose you 
think you could argue me out of my state of 
mind; just as I expect you fancied winning at 
that game of chess was a syfnbol of your rights. 
But if you remember, I told you once when we 
were starting out on this trip that there were 
no symbols where we were going. Gosh ! I 
little knew how true that was going to be. That 
game of chess was no symbol——" 

" I never thought it was," interposed David. 


" And no more," continued Jonathan, without 
listening to his interruption—" and no more 
will argument settle the business for us now. 
You can’t talk round a thing like this. Talk I 
Good God ! Talk and tears—that's a woman’s 
job 1 " 

David rose quickly to his feet. The whole 
issue hung upon a thread, and had not Joan's 
blessing with that quaint catch in her voice 
sounded in his mind, recalling all her pleading 
for that promise he had never given, he must 
have brought it to its crisis then. Even Jonathan 
turned to the look in his eyes, ready for the 
blow; then laughed when he heard it was still 
to be words. 

" I've said all that a little while ago," said 
David, with an effort. " I've told you words 
won't settle it. Your repetitions of what I've 
said only add more words. I'm merely sup¬ 
posing that we’re not just animals with nothing 
more than appetites to gratify. We're sufficiently 
civilized to observe a few formalities. You 
asked me a question in the first instance. I 
presume you expected it to be answered with 
words. If I’d spat in your face you might have 
considered I’d lost some sense of the fitness of 
things. By what you say, you wouldn’t; but 
I'm not taking much notice of that." 

Jonathan dropped his hand from the door 
and strode with three steps to David’s side. 

" Look here, you're not going to talk to me 
like that!" he shouted. " With your confounded 
superior intelligence ! " 

David's eyes met his with a straightness no 
man could have utterly ignored. 

" You'll listen to every word I have to say," 
he said, clearly, " because you know well enough 
I'm not going to deny you your chance with 
your fists. I sha'n't cheat you of that, and you 
won't be such a cad as to cheat me." „ 

One long moment they stayed as they looked 
in each other's eyes, and then Jonathan sat down. 

" What have you got to say ? " he asked. 

David closed the door and came back to the 
table. 

" I had my opportunity to-day," he began. 
" All the time you've been aw r ay we've been 
talking. I'm not going to tell you what we said. 
That’s my affair. I can claim that much. But 
what I want you to recognize is this. It's a 
damnable position for her. You can't think she 
likes it. You can guess well enough she knows 
the pass we've got to. There's scarcely a woman 
that's a fool in these matters." 

" What a deuce of a lot you know about 
women ! " exclaimed Jonathan, ironically ; and 
David laughed. 

" Not so much as you do about fi 9 h," sak. 

" Come on—don’t let’s gej: childish over 
That's the case. That's what I want to 
She bates the position she’s in. I can t^U 
that much. Well—I’ve had my chance y 
her, and I can’t alter it. Before we com< 
this" —he shrugged his shoulders with a smi 
" settlement of it you take your chance, 
go down to the beach to-morrow and leave 
two alone. There were no restrictions upon 

when ijf<jf 1 don,t 
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1 I DON'T WANT YOUR hand/ SAID DAVID* * YOU'VE G|C 
IT can’t take much to make you believe I don't 
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chapter xvr. 

Notwithstanding the un¬ 
solicited generosity of his 
offer, David left them the 
next morning in no little 
despondency of mind. He 
was giving Jonathan his 
chance, and in his heart he 
believed it better than his 
own. 

So he was weighed down 
in spirit unfib as he drove 
the canoe out of those tall 
sea-grasses that separated 
the forest from the beach 
and came into the open 
channel, his eyes were filled 
with the sight erf some¬ 
thing which for the moment 
wrench e d c very ot her 
thought out of his mind* 
About a couple of miles 
out there lay a 
British gunboat, 
flying that flag it 
seemed he had not 
seen for years and 
years. 

He could see a 
boat putting off 
from her side* the 
glitter of the line of 
oars in the sunshine 
as they dipped in 
and out of the 
water, the white 
figures of British 
bluejackets bending 
to them as they 
rowed. There was 
nothing to do but 
to wait for them, 
and words almost 
fail to describe what 
he felt. 

The thought 
which seized upon 
him first of all, see¬ 
ing how near it was 
to his mind, was 
that this was the 
solution to all their 
difficulties. Then 
swift upon that 
-Game the return of 
1 those sensations lie 


Jonathan looked at him across the table, and 
one can almost believe he felt an admiration for 
David then, for he rose to his feet, saying, " All 
right—that seems fair/' and held out his hand. 

For an instant David looked at it* then back 
into Jonathan's eyes. 

“ 1 don't want your band/' said he. ,f You've 
got your chances and it can t take much to 
make you believe I don't 
Jove you for 'em. Let's 
get to bed/’ 


any restrictions upon you. You're free to act 
as you think best, and if that doesn't settle it— 
then ahywhere or any time you like, I don't 
care. The sooner the better, 1 can't stand this 
odour of hatred between us any more than you 
can. Now, you needn't worry yourself any more 
about my infernal superiority. That's all the 
talk you'll get from me," 
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had had when they had made their attempt 
to escape through the forest and Jonathan 
had talked in hours of the moment of their 
release. Then he had felt his chance, in the 
normal surroundings of civilization, would be 
triumphantly established. So he felt then, 
seeing that gunboat lying out there ; watching 
those oars glittering and vanishing, glittering 
and vanishing in the sunshine. Fate, luck— 
whatever it was, had turned the balance of 
events richly in his favour. PDr Jonathan, once 
he was released, would return to his roving habits 
once more. The opportunities would all be his, 
and the prospect of wooing* her, as he knew he 
could, was one which thrilled him in the joy of 
its promise. 

But then there fell upon his mind the pledge 
he had given to Jonathan, that he should have 
his chance of that day alone with her, beyond 
which was his still greater test, which only a 
few moments before had seemed the inevitable 
outcome of the whole affair. And here a stroke 
of luck had robbed him -of it. In civilized 
environments again it was ridiculous to suppose 
it could be settled that way. In civilized 
environments the choice again would be with 
her. The whole rights of custom gave it to 
her, and in what light would she regard Jonathan 
then ? How would his qualities, so much in 
evidence in that creek, show to advantage in a 
London drawing-room ? Last of all, David knew 
that Jonathan was hit just as hard as he, and 
but for this trick of fortune turning up on the 
board of chance would have won her. Irrevocably 
she would have been his. 

So came the second phase of his sensations, 
as the little boat came dancing over the blue 
waters .towards the edge of the surf. These 
second thoughts were the hardest of all to 
argue with. Certainly the fortune was not of 
his seeking, glad though he may have been it 
had come his way. But had it been in his 
power, would he have chosen it ? That was a 
tricky question. He tried to put it to himself 
as straight as he could. Would he have taken 
the chance of solving their problem, the odds of 
which were accumulated heavily against him, 
by such easy means as these ? Without any 
false sentiment about it, would he have slipped 
out of the prospects of that fight had it been 
in the power of his will to avoid it ? He had to 
admit this much, that he would have despised 
himself for ever if he had. 

Yet how could this be helped ? It was not 
of his seeking. The turn of the dice had come 
his way. Obviously it would be insane to refuse 
this opportunity of escape. He must break into 
that promise he had given Jonathan that he 
should be alone with her all day. He must 
snatch from him his overwhelming chances to 
beat him in a fair fight. He had accepted that 
fight. In refusing to shake hands with Jonathan 
the night before he had proudly accepted it, 
asking for nothing but hatred and enmity 
between them both. 

Now the ship's boat had reached the surf 
and they were gallantly struggling with the wash 
of the tumbling waves. He stood there watching 


her. They had seen him now. But none of his 
thoughts were with their efforts. He knew they 
would come in safe enough. He knew they 
would get back again to the ship. All those 
moments as they came sweeping in towards 
shore David was wrestling with a new thought 
which, like a bolt out of that blue above him, 
had pierced into his mind. 

Supposing he went alone, leaving them to the 
unhampered decision of Fate ? It was an honest 
way out of it. In some respects it was better 
for Jonathan, since he would not have been 
responsible for David's elimination from the 
tangle of it all. Then indeed, and doubtless in 
a mighty short time, she would know if she 
really loved him. In just as short a time, giving 
advice at the first port they stopped at, he could 
have chartered a boat to go and take them off. 

By the time the boat had come near enough 
for him to wade in and give a hand his mind 
was made up to it. Without the sense that one 
has acted honestly in the light of one’s own 
principles, the greatest passion has a taste about 
it that can be evil in the mind. He was giving 
Jonathan his chance, as he made no doubt he 
would have given him his if he had found him 
at a disadvantage in their fight. 

As the boat came in and he felt the touch of 
her, felt also the grip of the officer’s hand in his, 
he reckoned the decision he had brought himself 
to was not wholly without its compensations. 

44 My God ! You've had a thick time of it," 
said the officer. " How long have you been 
here ? " 

David shook his head. 

What ship was it ? ” 

" The Malaga" he managed to stammer out. 

" Lord I That's what we thought. Getting 
on eight months." 

“ Eight months ! ’* David muttered, and could 
not be sure in his mind whether it seemed short 
or a lifetime. 

" Do you mean to say you’ve been here all 
alone—no others ? " 

David shook his head—he could not trust his 
voice. 

During those three days while he was on his 
way back to Teneriffe David composed a letter 
to Joan, intending it to be delivered to her by 
the rescue-party in whatever ship he could 
arrange to go. 

14 My dear," he wrote, " I am sure you have 
wondered much and thought often, perhaps, 
that I shirked at the last moment that issue 
which was to have decided so much in my 
life, if not, perhaps, in yours. You will realize 
by now that I have not just meanly slip™*! 
out of it, but have intended rather to lea^ 
ail to the unaltered conditions of that same I 
which brought us all together and threat' 
so nearly to divide us in the end. 

14 I had all and more than all my cha 
with you. I am given to talking my rr 
Jonathan is not. And I had had . ir 
opportunities, yet had not won you. In t 
few days, therefore, while you have been al 
■with him, and .he has no doubt said whs 

“ tfofeBfe tTWlitfl T*-*' 
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much of what I have strongly suspected was 
in your hpart all the time, though you could 

not know it. 

“Bo you remember saying Gods blessing 

to us that night before 1 went away ? Well, 
here 1 repeat it to you. knowing that unless 
you want me you will not send for me or w ite 

to toe again. Btf "D.« IP/ * 


CHAPTER XVIL 

Jonathan made no bones about admitting the 
fact that it was by David's suggestion they were 
left alone that day. It probably helped him in 
breaking down that reserve he felt in speaking to 
her on any other than the most ordinary topics. 

In a stilted bill bra-sit genuine fashion he 
told her that he loved her to which }oan listened* 
- r’ *1 
















SUDDENLY HE PUT HIS ARMS ROUND HER, AND IN THE CONTACT OF HER »ODY WITH HIS OWN 
WAS FOR THE MOMENT LOST TO EVERYTHING BUT THE WHIRLWIND OF HIS EMOTIONS;? # 


never answering by so much as a touch of the 
hand and employing far more restraint than 
ever she had shown with David, 

He must have taken that silence in the light 
of submission. Suddenly he put his arms round 
her, and in the contact of her body with his 
own was for the moment Josi to everything but 
the whirlwind of his emotions. 


Easily it can be imagined she was startled and 
numbed in her surprise. More easily still can 
it be realized she was powerless to move in these 
arms of his. And there for a moment she 
lay while he spent his kisses on her face and 
neck. 

It must b* David had put no 

restraint upon him. H * told him of no one 
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word they had said while they were alone 
together the day before. 

A moment later he had set her free, and, 
breathless, she pushed the hair back from off 
her forehead, staring in front of her and saying 
no word at all, much as they say an animal 
stares into the hypnotic eyes of the boa-constrictor 
when she has chosen her prey. 

But it was circumstance she was gazing at, 
not at Jonathan. Not one word of reproof did 
she utter, but slowly, after a moment, she rose 
to her feet. 

All this time he had watched her, groping with 
his mind to reach hers. And now in this silence 
he found himself hopelessly in the confusion of 
an utter darkness. He did not know whether 
he had offended her or not. On that impulse of 
doubt he overwhelmed her with his apologies. 

" You're not hurt—you're not offended, are 
you ? ” he cried. " I love you, I told you that. 
Can I help what I feel ? Good God I I'm sorry 
if I've offended you. I wouldn't do that for the 
world. I thought from the way you listened, 
saying nothing, that you understood; would 
know I must be longing—-to have you in my 
arms. Joan—are you offended ? " 

She turned and faced him, pleading there like 
a child in his remorse for what he had done, 
and it must have been inevitable in her mind 
to make comparison between him and David 
then. All of a sudden he was as Samson shorn 
of his locks. So it seemed to her, with full 
intent, must Delilah have stolen the secret of 
that man of strength. In that moment she 
knew she could tell him to do for her whatever 
she wished and he would straightway have 
done it. 

But more profoundly than this, it was never 
him she looked at. Even when he began to 
realize the possibility that he had mistaken her 
from the beginning, asking her whether it were 
David she cared for most, and she answered, 
" Don't you realize I have no choice ? " it was 
circumstance she was answering, not him. 

" David's been telling you that sort of nonsense 
as well, has he ? " he replied. " He said that 
to me last night—that you had no choice—but 
it's ail rot. However, he likes to think he 
understands women, and if you like to agree 
with him I can't help that. But it's futile to 
me. You've only to lift your little finger and 
I'd-" 

She stopped him quickly. 

" You'd give me David ? " said she. 

At the mere sound of David's name on her 
lips all expression of apology vanished from his 
face. 

" No," said he. u Do you imagine I would ? 
Do you think I could go on calmly here, you 
two living together and I labouring, slave to 
both of you and your happiness ? Is that the 
way out .of it which David suggested ? If it is, 
it's not surprising that he failed.” 

" David didn't suggest anything of the kind," 
she replied. “ He knew you would neither of 
you consent to that. There was only one 
alternative that he could see." 

" What was that ? " 
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" That you must fight." 

Jonathan nodded his head. Obviously over 
that matter there was nothing to be said. It 
was all to do. 

" Would you suppose from that, then," she 
suggested, " that it leaves me with much choice ? " 

His silence was his answer. 

" So David was right after all ? " she persisted. 

He waited a moment, smarting under a sense 
of impotence. 

"Oh, I suppose David's always right," he 
said, at length. " At every turn I come up 
against that superior intelligence of his—but I 
doubt whether the circumstances call for it here." 

The test was needed, as David had said, to 
prove to her which was master of. their destinies, 
and automatically; without any of the fears she 
had entertained, that test was applied. When 
after waiting overlong for David's return to 
the creek, they both made their way down to 
the beach, found the canoe and found it empty, 
there was only one conclusion remaining for 
them to draw. David had acknowledged his 
defeat in the trial of strength. He had fulfilled 
her wishes. There would be no struggle between 
them. He had decided the issue himself. 

The tide had come in, washing out all signs 
of the footprints they had left upon the sand. 
There was the empty canoe. She needed no 
further proof of the course he had taken; and 
then she must have known—but not till then. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

For the next few days at the creek both Joan 
and Jonathan were too oppressed with the loss 
of David to speak at all of those circumstances 
which, so far as they knew, had brought that 
loss about. Jonathan pursued his duties, Joan 
hers, with a cloud upon their spirits, the meaning 
of which in her he could have been under no 
misapprehension. 

In all honesty, he must have admitted him¬ 
self, he felt the absence of his friend. To what¬ 
ever straits of circumstance they may have been 
driven that night before his disappearance, 
there still had been the sure foundation of their 
friendship. Nothing could have altered that; 
nor could anything detract from that spirit of 
what in moments of anger he had chosen to call 
David's " confounded superior intelligence." 

Both of them missed it, as one would miss a 
season were it stolen from the fullness of the year. 
A thousand times over Jonathan thanked his God 
that he had not been the instrument of that rift 
of absence in their little community. Had David 
heard those thanksgivings, notwithstanding all 
the misapprehensions on which they were based, 
he would have known he had done right. 

The test of it all had been made, and, without 
any of the remorse he must inevitably have 
felt, Jonathan must sometimes have been of 
the mind that David in losing had won. Yet 
as the days went by and David's absence became 
an accepted fact with which they must make the 
best of life as it was, the ultimate resolution of 
Fate must have appeared inevitable to both of 
them. And then—a bolt out of the blue as it 
had been with Draidl—tiieie came their release. 
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With a leaping of their hearts, one morning 
as they sat at breakfast they heard the shouting 
of voices, English voices, in the forest. As if a 
meteor out of heaven had fallen between them, 
they jumped to their feet. They were saved ! 

The first thing Joan realized of the reality of 
their escape was David's letter, which was handed 
to her, as he had desired it, as soon as the 
explanation of that relief-party was given. She 
kept it unopened in her hand all the while until 
she was on board, and then, in the silence and 
seclusion of her own cabin, she opened it and 
read its contents. 

That evening, walking up and down the deck, 
she talked it all out with Jonathan. There must 
“have been some complete upheaval in her mind 
at the realization that David had not made 
way for Jonathan, but had himself escaped. She 
could not blame him. But the remorse* she 
had felt about his death was no longer there. 
A great gap had suddenly been rent in her mind, 
and as yet there was nothing to fill it. She had 
conceived the whole Romance, as she had thought 
it was, and now, all in a swift moment, it had 
become a different matter altogether. 

" Well, we're all free now," said she, medita¬ 
tively, as she leant on the taffrail. " And what's 
going to happen now, I wonder ? " 

She had told him the substance of David’s 
letter. There was no call upon her to tell him 
the last words with which it ended. In reply to 
that half-inferred question of hers Jonathan said 
nothing. He was thinking eagerly of the new 
life in front of him, when she wrenched him from 
his thoughts. 

" Do you still feel the same About me now, 
Jonathan ? " she asked. 

The pause before he answered was as slight 
as to the bricklayer must be the thickness of a 
hair, but to the architect working his drawings 
to a scale, the sixteenth of an inch, made all the 
difference in the world. In such a situation she 
was that architect, dealing with inflexions and 
expressions on the minutest scale. 

When he answered quickly and emphatically 
that he had not changed one whit, it was that 
pause she heard more deeply than the genuine 
admission in his voice. She changed the subject 
then, and half an hour later went below to her 
cabin. 

At Teneriffe she secured a berth on a steamer 
going south. 

M I am going to finish my voyage," she said 
to Jonathan. " My father will think I've gone 
down with the Malaga . I've cabled him I’m 
coming by the next boat." 

She held out her hand, and once more in his 
life the Blue Peter fluttered down from the 
masthead. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

About five months later, in the late spring, 
when the two friends had long since met, finding, 
as it seemed to them then, that such friendship 
as theirs was after all greater than the love of 


women ; when Jonathan had gone abroad again 
for his company and David was drifting back 
once more into London life, there arrived a 
letter at the Albany, brought to David with his 
morning tea. 

" My father," he read, " has retired from 
business in South Africa and returned to 
England. We have bought a house here in 
the heart of the real country. All this has 
happened in five months, and if nothing 
prevents you, we should like to see you here 
for a few days. I shall quite understand if 
you find it impossible to get away, and, 
supposing that may be very .likely, I take 
this opportunity of thanking you for all your 
kindness and understanding." 

David leapt out of bed. In half an hour he 
was eating breakfast. In another hour he was 
in the train with a telegram preceding him. 
That afternoon he found himself driving down 
a long drive, cut through a wood, grass banks on 
either side freckled with cowslips, and a cuckoo 
calling its first April note through the green 
tracery of the trees. 

They had tea on the lawn. The first day hot 
enough in the year. To all her father's inquiries, 
and her joggings of his memory, they went 
through most of that story again. Together, but 
alone then, when the meal was over, they went 
through the garden. 

"To show you,” said she, "what I call a 
home—an English home." 

It was all cut out, a clearing in the heart of 
the wood, with long grass alleys through the 
high beech-trees, just broken in leaf, leading to 
kitchen gardens, tennis lawns, and rose and 
herbaceous borders. 

They talked of commonplaces ; of what each 
of them had done during those five months ; of 
how Jonathan had set off on his travels again 
and what part of the world he was then faring in. 

It seemed almost as though in those sur¬ 
roundings and with those days in the creek so 
far behind them they were strangers, met 
formally for the first time. 

This, however, was not David's way of thought 
when his mind was not in doubt. In one of 
those alleys, hidden from the house, he stopped 
her as they walked. 

" This is not us," he- said. " I always say 
the man who acts before he's sure is thirty times 
a fool. And the man who dallies when his 
heart is certain—how many times a fool do you 
imagine he must be ? " 

She tried to laugh as though she did not 
follow the line of his thought. She tried to ask 
him what he meant by suddenly saying that. 

" I suppose you've waited these five months," 
he replied, " to see how far circumstances would 
alter cases. Well, mine was a hard case. It 
doesn't alter those." 

Then he took her face in his hands, and he 
added :— 

" This is the first time in reality out of the 
thousands of times I've kissed you in my mind." 


by GOOO 


The End, 

e 
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IF OUR CARICATURISTS 
HAD FLOURISHED BEFORE! 

Some of the Drawings They Might Have Made. 

By ADRIAN MARGAUX. 


HE art of caricature, as we know 
it at the present time P did not 
flourish until the latter part of 
the eightccntji century. Had 
it been otherwise how much 
history would have gained from 
its interpretation of character ! 
How much would be paid to-day 
for caricatures of such personages as Cardinal 
Wolsey and Henry VIII., Cromwell and Charles 
II., Richard III. and Queen Elizabeth by con¬ 
temporary Max Beerbolims or F.C.G/s/' Phil 
Mays or Pellegrinis ! If they had been permitted' 
to exercise their talents freely—which it is to be 
feared they would not—their pencils might have 
proved powerful weapons in influencing the course 
of history. These reflections led us to speculate 
upon the comparative popularity which leading 
historical characters would have enjoyed among 
our humorous artists of to-day. Which among 
them would have appealed the most to their 
sense of burlesque and their appreciation of 
distinctive physical characteristics ? Out of all 
the portrait-gallery of history which would they 


have chosen as giving most opportunities to 
pictorial satire ? We have put the question to 
a number of representative black-and-white 
humorists—and this article is the result, 

Henry VIII. turns out to be a great favourite, 
which was perhaps almost to be expected of 
** Bluff King Hal." He is the choice of Mr. Bert 
Thomas and Mr, G. L, Stampa, Mr. Stampa 
said he had never even thought of carica¬ 
turing historical characters, but if he did 
his " first shot" would be at Henry VIII. 
Mr. Bert Thomas gives an explicit reason for 
his choice t He appeals to me as one of the 
unconsciously funny figures of history with his 
overbearing manners and lack of finesse in his 
dealings with the opposite sex. Really he is 
a caricature himself—as done by Holbein, I 
would prefer to do not merely a figure but to 
illustrate an episode connected with his misspent 
life—of course with him in it. M And so we have 
Mr, Thomas's conception of Playful Hal J * 
presenting his Queen with a pretty toy and 
showing her its works I (i.) Mr. Stampa, on the 
other hand, presents us with the king in his most 

jovial mood, smoking 
an enormous cigar 
with the self-satisfac¬ 
tion of a prosperous 
stockbroker. ( 2 *) The 
historical licence will 
be readily forgiven 
him, but it may 
be a matter for ar¬ 
gument whether, if 
tobacco had been in¬ 
troduced into Eng¬ 
land a hundred years 
sooner, Henry VIII. 
was the sort of man 
to have become an 
enthusiastic devotee 
of My Lady Nicotine! 

Charles IL t Queen 
Elizabeth, and Sir 
Waiter Raleigh are 
also much in favour, 
,p My choice/* says 
“ Poy/* the carica¬ 
turist of the Evening 
News p " has fallen 
upon His late la¬ 
mented Majesty 
King Charles II,, he- 
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5. KING CHARLES II. 

BY “ PDY/' 


BY W, HEATH ROBINSON. 

* 

effective they let you know at once who 
the gentleman with them is supposed to 
be. This is a most important point, 
because if the artist can make his pic¬ 
ture recognizable without tying on su 
label he scores one and moves up. 1 
forgot to mention that the tree in the left 
middle distance is a faithful representa¬ 
tion of that famous oak which has since 
become a ' chestnut 1 ! " M Poy/' it will 
be noticed, docs not mention the topical 
touch he has given to the drawing by 
the inscription, " Raid Shelter," on the 
tree. (3.) 

Mr. W. Heath Robinson explains his 
selection simply with the remark that in 
* his opinion, of all historical characters, 
the figure of Charles II. " lends itself 
most admirably to caricature." It will 
be seen that Mr. Heath Robinson has 
draw n the Merry Monarch with the most 
elaborate and exaggerated details, with 
a huge befeathered hat and curled locks 
that extend to the length of his richly- 
ornamented doublet. (4.) 

The preference of Mr. Alfred Leete 
hesitated between Queen Elizabeth— 
" with all her faults she must have 
been 2 subject for caricature 

U ^F?^T i fOPP*llB i f^J the Cooqueror. 


So I have endeavoured to depict him in his 
natural habitat and best cambric whatyouma- 
calhims. Anyone ca ri tell it is St. James's Park 
from the pelican pool in the background. Those 
funny beetle-ilke creatures in the foreground are 
King Charles's spaniels. Besides being pietoriatly 


2. KING HENRY VII!. 

BY G. 4 . ST AH PA. 


he did ' frequently take the air of a morning in 
St. James's Park/ Now other men may have 
conquered worlds, discovered continents, or in¬ 
vented butter substitutes, but it seems to me 
that the man who did 1 frequently take the air 
of a morning in St. James's Park J performed an 
act of such surpassing faith and courage as to 
command for all time our wonder and admiration. 


4. THE MERRY MONARCH. 
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He stood for the imaginative and glowing 
side of English exploration* and he died as 
he lived—with a flourish. 

“ Caricaturists owe him a personal debt, 
for it is easy to imagine that the first 
caricaturists found their ' motif * in the 
curves and spirals emanating from that 
bowl which cheers without inebriating. It 
is over the last pipe o' nights that the 
most 1 caricatury * caricatures shape them- 
selves and artists dream the dreams which 
take line and substance to themselves cm 
the morrow's morn. That at least is my 
experience/' (6.) 

Quite as curious in its way is the reason 
given by Captain W. Allen Howells (as 
the " Owl JJ of the comic page is known in 
the Army), for his choice of the same 
Elizabethan worthy: ir I should like to do 
Sir .Walter Raleigh, as I have an idea he 
was one of the pioneers of 4 camouflage p in 
this country. A French slang dictionary 
tells me that the word means blowing smoke 
through a paper cone into another person's 
face as an in$ult, and I can imagine Sir 
Walter making use of the device between liis 
draws of tobacco smoke/ 1 (7.) 

A good deal of the comic spirit has been 
given by Mr, Charles Harrison to his draw¬ 
ing of Julius Caesar. (8.) At the same time 
Mr, Harrison has succeeded in .preserving 




6. Sift WALTER RALEIGH. 
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S. QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

BY ALFRED LEETE, 


M who would be funny if treated as the 
schoolboy's bugbear/ J Mr. Alfred Lcete 
gives this quaint explanation of his cari* 
cature :— 

'"The full old party with the dish-papers 
round her neck is meant to be Queen 
Elizabeth, In her left hand she has one of 
the dish-papers, with the impression of hot 
flat-iron in centre. The loving couple in 
middle distance are supposed to be the 
court firewood contractor and the laundry- 
maid, who is about to be beheaded for 
scorching the dish-paper (5.) 

"The scorching of this dish-paper made 
the Queen, who was a nasty, bad-tempered 
cat, very ratty, as it was the only one she 
had left to wear at a rather swell bun-fight 
to which she was going with Sir Walter 
Kaldgh, who was the lion of the moment, 
as he had just defeated the f V ' boats by 
ticovering the potato. Otherwise no doubt 
she would have seen how silly it was to get 
ratty over such a trifle, ordered another 
dozen dish-papers, and let the girl marry the 
court firewood contractor/' 

Mr David ^Wilson picked out Sir Walter 
RaJdgh on. very interesting personal 
grounds. 

11 Raleigh," lie says, ,r has always been my 
favourite character in history, that is. since 

1 dipped into history—lor fun. His life was 
'so full of a number of things' that count* 
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of the Ancient Britons (9) ; whilst Mr. Arthur 
Moreland went as far back as the thirteenth cen* 
tury in order to find the historical equivalent of 
the favourite living subject of caricature—Attila, 
the Hun* (io.) " A recent research into German 
historysays Mr. Moreland, " has revealed the 
fact that the Kaiser and Attila had many points 
in common, and a caricature ol the one is a 
caricature of the other. Megalomania is a 
leading feature of both, as is a condescending 
tolerance of the Almighty, Attila assumed the 
title of 4 the scourge of God ' and did' Ms best 
to justify it," 

Mr. H. M* Bateman stands alone in choosing 
Napoleon* However, he only made this nomina^ 
tion after it had been pointed, out to him tha^. 


8* JULIUS OESAR. 

BY CHARLES HARRISON, 

the essential characteristics of the Roman 
conqueror of Britain as they have become 
familiar to us by statuary. Caesar, it may 
t>e added, was the alternative in the artist's 
mind to " the king who never smiled again ” 
—Henry I,—Shakespeare, and Dr. Johnson, 
Mr, Will Owen has also gone to a similarly re¬ 
mote period for hisselection—Boadicea, Queen 


7. SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

BY "OWL/ 


8, THE BOA—D'YE SEE HER ? 

(IlMdkrf'a’—-jjilj.indent Britons,) 
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10. ATTILA, THE HUN, 

BY ARTHUR MORELAND, 


fl Buffalo Bill " hardly 
came within the cate¬ 
gory of historical char¬ 
acters as understood for 
the purpose of this 
article, 4i He is not, of 
course/* admitted Mr, 
Bateman, " as weighty 
as an Emperor or a 
Field-Marshal, but he 
is a glorious fellow to 
draw/* 

Napoleon, it need 
hardJy be said, lived 
within the period dur- 
i n g wh ich ce lebrit ies 
have paid the penalty 
of their greatness to 
the caricaturist. In 
fact, probably no man, 
living or dead, has re¬ 
ceived more attention 
at his hands — and in 
England, at least, the 
caricatures usually took 
the form of pictorial 
lampoons. Mr. Bate¬ 
man, it will be seen, 



11. NAPOLEON. 

BY H* M, BATEMAN. 


has treated the features 
of the great soldier 
much more kindly than Rowlandson or Gillray* In 
fact, some of our readers will probably consider his 
drawing too much of a portrait and too little of a 
caricature. (11,) 


ACROSTICS. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, 54, 

Witethtsb as fruits or vegetable* known, 

Fbr human food within our garden* grown* 

L “ He spake of n it* but when he had begun, 
Desisted, for he felt " that earth had none," 

2, Mont of the bird is here ; yon will not fail 
To notice that it Lacks both head and tail, 

3, Of missing letters words may be bereft. 

But now the missing word Ls what is left, 

4 , logician knows the lady's name \ but hero 
One or two letters have to disappear, 

6, One letter leaves a place in Italy 

Well known to those who study history* 

6, An Eastern province rearrange* and read 
The famous man whose other name we need. 

FAX* 

Answers to Acrostic No w 54 should bt addressed to tne 
Acrostic Editor* The Strand Magazine* Southampton 
a/rfpi Strand, l^oTtdottj If ,0,2* mad must arrive not later 
than by the first past on A T otrmher SM, 

Ttco answers may bt sent to every light , 

With their answer* to (hi* acrostic, solvers mw£ semi also 
real names a ?:4 T addresses* 


Answer to No, 52* Answer to No*. 53, 
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Notes (52).—Light 1, 

Ewe* 

2. 

Use And wont* 3* 

On?, 

Odes, 

6, 0 me! 7, 

One word. 

and 

two, 9* Age* 


Notes (53)*—Light 1, Joseph Montcalm* Q we bee, the 
Heights of Abraham. 2. Terence's play, first, produced 
in 160 p*c. ; acted at Rome; in modem days, one of the 
four Westminster plays, 3, Man*woman, bereft of cither 
her “ ruan ” or her island-home, Man. 4 * Poe, Israfel, 5* 
The motto of the Med men ham Brotherhood was, Fay re 
que vtaidras* 6. Longfellow, U\a\raiha* Puggawangun, 
7* With sii of the nine letters of Melpomene, one of 
the nine muses* the acrostic ia concluded. 

Correspondents who write to the Acrostic Editor and 
desire Answers to their queries should enclose a stamped 
addressed envelope with their letters* and the A.E* will 
endeavour to ropfjt; U&C& cl frpSfie makes it impossible to 
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N awkward thing has happened ; 
a most confoundedly awkward 
thing has occurred/" 

The statement was Carling's, 
He came up out of the sun 
and dropped on to the bench 
by Fisher's side, in the cool of 
the larch that rested green 
arms on the lawn, 

Fisher opened sleepy eyes* if Indeed ? ” he 
murmured, politely. 

“ Yes, sir, indeed. I have been looking for 
you. I want to tell you about it- But you 
were sleeping ? M 

" Dozing, merely. It is going to be a close, 
hot day. I hope you do not bring bad news ? 

fi Internally bad/" grunted Carling* He paused 
to fill a big pipe made of the rexjt of some strange 
tree. He had spent forty years where strange 
trees are, in the tropical belt* Fisher—a 
small pale man—winced at the preliminary 
pungent wave that sagged heavily under his 
nose, menacing swift disagreement with his 
recently-swallowed breakfast. 

" You were all admiring the diamond which 
I wore in a ring/' started Carling, with incisive 
brusqueness. " That pale green fellow out 
of Borneo, of eight grains, and which I could 
sell for a thousand pounds any day of the week* 
not excluding Sundays. You remember it ? " 

“ Certainly I do/' 

" Well, it has gone/' 

IF Gone ? ” 

" It was taken from my bedroom last night/' 
Fisher turned sharply, putting back his left 

Copyrighr, 1918, 


arm and taking hold of the back of the seat 
as he faced Carling's right profile. The action 
was followed by a sudden exclamation, and he 
withdrew his hand to look at the fleshy part 
of a finger on which a spot of blood had 
appeared. 

“ You've run a splinter there ; suck it out/' 
said the other, in momentary sympathy, 

“My dear man, this is most serious/' ex¬ 
claimed Fisher, deep concern hushing his voice. 

11 I agree perfectly; it is. The thing is as 
simple as it is unpleasant. Before I turned in 
last night I put the ring in a little porcelain 
tray on my dressing-table. In the morning 
it had vanished. Someone had stepped into 
my room, very kindly, and appropriated the 
pale green* It was no difficult matter, I 
always sleep with my door and windows wide 
open. That is only natural to a man whose 
home has been the wild for decades, I allow 
it was perhaps asking for trouble. I admit 
carelessness throughout, I should have dropped 
the ring into a drawer. The same thoughtless 
habit had made me leave my best razor open 
and undried—I always shave last thing at 
nights. Be all that as if may, somebody ha; 
got away with my diamond. First, I thoughl 
of a servant. Poor devils, they generally com< 
in for the opening suspicion. The only one 
who visits my room in the morning is the girl 
Parry, who fetches the tea. But I was awake 
when she came ; and in any case she couldn't 
have done it* She hasn't the sort of face/' 

" No ,” 1 a^jwftn dfiftffln readily- "She ha 
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44 Who, theii ? I haven't told our host. I 
shrink from -telling Colonel Houseman. Even 
to state the facts is to Accuse one of his guests. 
A nasty shock for a man who has entertained 
us in the way he has. All the same I’d be a 
fool not to take action. Then I thought of 
you, Fisher. Unlike myself, you have spent 
all your life in society with the last dazzle of 
polish on it. You are a man of the world. 
Seemed to me you might know how to act 
in such a rotten embarrassment." 

Fisher twiddled nervous fingers. His imagi¬ 
native, tense, sensitive temperament was already 
flustered. * 

"I am bound to say that this is my first 
experience of the kind/’ he protested. " Really, 
I wish anything had happened but this. But 
your course is clear. You must inform Colonel 
Houseman without delay. It is a duty which 
you oiye to us all. I think that will be apparent 
to you." 

" I suppose so," mused Carling, in the midst 
of a suffocating cloud. " Hang it, it will be 
like hitting him. There are five of us: you 
and me, Perrill, Arkwright, and Sinjohn. What 
steps will Houseman take, think you ? " 

“ If I know him rightly he will insist on your 
recovering your property. Yes, he will. You 
see, there is an issue at stake even more grave 
than your heavy loss. I allude to the honour of 
four men. The colonel will carry the thing 
through in the most unflinching manner." 

Carling got up, making a grimace. " Perhaps 
I’d better keep my tongue between my teeth," 
he growled. 

" It is too late." 

" What do you mean—too late ? " 

" You have told me, and now we must all 
be told." 

Carling stared, then shrugged his shoulders. 
" I follow you," he grunted. " Of course." 

Left alone Fisher pressed a hand to his 
forehead, which ached. It was a distressing 
affair, and he already, felt it acutely. Either 
Perrill, Arkwright, or Sinjohn had stolen the 
jewel. It was only the day before yesterday that 
Carling had taken it off his finger and passed it 
round for inspection. Everyone had admired 
the brilliant, just kissed with a faint aquamarine 
tint. And was it possible that even then one of 
them had regarded it with the healthless eye of 
a thief ? Fisher shuddered at the repellent sug¬ 
gestion, which had the hiss of a snake. 

His head throbbed. There was a weariness 
in his bones with a slight touch of feverishness. 
He decided to go indoors and to rest in his 
cool room for an hour. He was not unaccus¬ 
tomed to this migraine, and he always kept 
by him a little medicated snuff which had been 
prescribed for the purpose. 

On opening a drawer in his dressing-table he 
perceived that the little box containing the 
snuff was not there. Strange ! True, he had 
not used it since arriving on this visit to the 
country ; but he had a most distinct recollection 
of removing it from a pocket in his large leather 
dressing-case and placing it in the dressing-table 
drawer. A most distinct recollection, 
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For a minute or so he stood frowning and 
puzzled. It seemed waste of time to look in the 
dressing-case, but he unfastened the nickel 
clasps and- 

Suddenly he saw the box. It was inside the 
case. A simple little round box of cedar-wood 
with a screw top. Still frowning, he took it 
out, and then he saw, smeared across the top 
of it, a dull, reddish-brown stain which looked 
like dried blood. 

Between Fisher's eyes the furrowed perplexity 
deepened. He stared at the box in a most 
intent fashion. Suddenly a wave of crimson 
mounted streaming and burning over his face. 
His first act was to impart a little shaking motion 
to the box. Then he put it back inside the 
dressing-case, and sank into a chair. 

He had been stabbed by an idea, and it had 
hurt him pretty severely. He became just as 
white as he had been red, and the sweat of it 
broke upon his forehead. - Involuntarily he 
glanced at the trifling injury to his finger. 

It had not been caused by running a splinter 
into it on the back of the bench in the garden. 
Fisher knew that perfectly well. He had found 
a slight cut there when he was dressing, and had 
wondered at it for a fraction of a second. 

And he had wondered also at his great weari¬ 
ness, his overpowering sleepiness, for he had 
spent a wakeful night. 

A horrible explanation of both mysteries had 
abruptly flashed, upon him, well-nigh making 
him faint. There were occasions in his life when 
he had walked in his sleep, when he had acted 
with his senses still drugged by slumber. On 
each of these occasions he had been in a strange 
house. And now there rushed upon him the 
question, " Is it possible that I entered Carling's 
room last night, took the diamond from his 
table, concealed it in my snuff-box, and put it 
away in my dressing-case ? Good God 1 is it 
possible that I did this insane thing ? " 

The cut in his finger might well have been 
caused by bringing it into contact with the 
open razor which Carling had left on his table. 
In groping for the ring he—Fisher—had touched 
the edge of the blade. His finger had bled and 
so had stained the box, which he had made use 
of as a place of concealment. Yes, it must be 
so. In what other way could he explain the 
facts ? There was the snuff-box put away; 
there was the blood upon it. 

Damning 1 

But in the first shock of suspicion he had 
imparted a shake to the box. Would he not 
have heard the ring rattle if it had been inside ? 
Not necessarily. It might have sunk into the 
mixture ; might be embedded there. 

But he had only to open the snuff-box in 
order to ease, in one way, the crisis of the 
situation. He told himself this, but it was just 
what he felt himself unable to do—at any rate, 
for the moment. At the present moment it was 
not certain that he had committed this horrible— 
if unwitting—crime. Ho might be entirely 
innocent of it. That was something. 

At the best of times he was just a bundle of 
nerves, and nos/ they were lacerated nerves# 
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A gentleman to his finger-tips, Fisher had no 
enemies except a morbid sensitiveness, an 
abnormal nervous timidity. His racked thoughts, 
his enfevered fancy, rapidly scanned the situa¬ 
tion. . Carling had come to him with his story 
of having been robbed of a very valuable jewel. 
If he—Fisher—was to go to him immediately 
afterwards, saying, " Here is your diamond. I 
took it during sleep, and now have luckily dis¬ 
covered that I did so/' what would Carling 
think ? What would the others think—since 
by this time Colonel Houseman had been told 
of the story ? Would they unhesitatingly acquit 
him of meditated crime ? The colonel would. 
Fisher realized that.* But the rest ? Before 
his face they might be silent; they might even 
proffer sympathy. But later on, at their clubs, 
in their homes ? And Carling himself—that 
large, strong, fleshly man, who did not know 
what nerves were, and rather despised an affec¬ 
tion of them in his fellbws—wh^t construction 
would* he take of the affair ? 

Fisher kept wiping his forehead, and the 
perspiration kept instantly gathering again. 

• Imagination groped in a far future. He would 
meet friends in the street, but they would not 
meet him . He knew the subtlefy of that dis¬ 
tinction. In his dub he saw the evening papers 
go up before faces as he entered. He heard a- 
compelled " Ah, Fisher, I didn't see you I " and 
felt the chill of a listless palm in his. Horrible ! 
He had seen all that sort of thing done on 
others. He had done it himself once or twice. 
He could imagine nothing worse happening to 
a man. 

With an effort he pushed this nightmare off 

his chest. He tried to urge that he was, perhaps, 

sweating under a ghastly illusion. There was a 

chance that this fierce worry, was without a 

cause, and that the missing jewel was riot where 

he suspected it to be. He hugged this thought 

for all it was worth. It was a tenuous hope, 

but he dared not risk shattering it by looking. 

If he saw the ring there he would faint. At 

present, at any rate, he could not screw up his 

courage for the ordeal; he could not risk blowing 

out the glimmer of hope which faintly warmed 

him. - - 

* 

Colonel Houseman grappled with the affair 
with the straight common sense and directness 
of an old soldier. 

It was after dinner when he' threw his bomb 
and blew his guests' equanimity to remnants. 

“ No man here is going to be annoyed with me 
or Carling," said he, going round coolly with the 
:igars. u No man is going to be foolishly 
>ffended. It is an ugly affair, but it can only 
mrt a single person. I must deal with it; we 
nust deal with it, and then we'll forget it ever- 
astingly. Carling is absolutely sure that he 
placed his diamond on his dressing-table when 
e went to bed last night. Since he told me 
f it I have had the room searched in a manner 
hat would not have left a hair undiscovered. 
*arry was the only servant who entered, or 
ho was near his room. I have seen her. She 

a sensible, a right-headed woman, and she 


has been in my service for ten years. Un¬ 
hesitatingly sh'etmade an exhaustive examination 
of all her belongings in my presence. What 
she so readily and cheerfully did any gentleman 
will do in the' circs. That is admitted ? " 

" Certainly it is," Perrill was the first to 
answer. " Our sympathies are with you, House¬ 
man. I am entirely at your disposal in the 
matter." • . 

" The right thing, to which I subscribe," 
said Arkwright. 

The colonel’s eye travelled to Sinjohni 
" Of course, of course," said the latter, 
unaffectedly. 

Fisher felt the eye upon him in his turn. 

" i am in full agreement with the suggestion," 
said he, feeling the soles of his feet go chill as 
ice. 


" Oh, hang it all l " burst in Carling, who 
was by far the most uncomfortable of all, " I 
beg that the matter may be allowed to slide. 
I was a fool to intrude my loss^-" 

" You ‘would have been a worse not to have 
spoken of it," smiled Colonel Houseman, 
genially. " Don't take it to heart, old man. 
None of us is going to. Nettles must be grasped, 
and we'U grasp this one. We ought to settle 
it between ourselves, and we will." 

" But I don't like this searching business," 
stammered Carling, wriggliilg in his chair. 
" There's a neater method. If any living soul 
in this house so far forgot himself as to—er 
—er—to borrow my diamond for a few hours, 
then let him come to me privately, say so, and 
return it. That'll be the end of it. I think 
I know how to keep my mbuth shut." 

“ Better than your bedroom door," grinned 
the colonel, determined not to exclude a healthy 
good-humour. " Fair and charitable, Carling ; 
but in the circumstances rather rough on anyone 
else under my roof, do you not think ? I should 
insist on your whispering a name to me, you 
know. That would close the affair, certainly." 

Fisher writhed under a wrenching pang. 
He foresaw the sequel to this scheme. House¬ 
man would, in turn, whisper the name to the 
others, who would have a right to' know it. 
They also would speak of closed mouths, of 
sfaut teeth, of keeping the thing in a proper 
and polite dark. And then, later on, after a 
week or so, the cooling of friendships, the 
cessation of invitations, the lookings over his 
head, the side-glances of wonder and disdain. 

" Anyhow," Carling insisted, vehemently, 
" I ask the favour that you will leave it like that 
until, say, the morning." 

" Personally I am willing," answered House¬ 
man, with a look round. 

There was no dissent, and the acutely painful 
subject was turned aside. But it showed 
itself in tire changed tones of the speakers, 
in a laugh which did not ring true, in the long, 
uncomfortable pauses. Colonel Houseman, who 
seemed most at his ease, was in the grip of mental 
pincers. What a horrible thing to happen in 
a man's house ! He had known it to occur 
men's houses once or twice. * On one 


in other 
occasion 


it had been hushed up; 
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the loser liad made a most infernal noise, and 
the scandal had gone right through the dubs. 

ff That was a detective 3 doing/' reflected 
the colonel, gloomily reminiscent. M A plain¬ 
clothes police-officer was employed. Now, I 
would sooner poison my guests than have them 
put under surveillance." 

Fisher's wearied brain was lashed by a single 
thought. Was the diamond ring In his snuff¬ 
box, or wasn't if ? That lie had deferred action 
very fatally was now' palpable. If it was too 
late after Carling's confidence in him alo ie, 
it was doubly too late since Colonel ilm&eman 


had spoken. He saw himself trying to explain 
before them all; struggling to impart to his 
tale the reality it deserved. How his cheeks 
would flame, to be sure! How he would falter 
and stutter and stammer, and look the typical liar 
from his perspiring forehead to his shuffling feet! 

For an hour or two he watched the others 
knock billiard-balls about ; and then he tried 
to write a letter : and then he said good-night 
and sought his own room. 

He switched on the light and stared stead¬ 
fastly at his in a corner. Was 

the ring ierude there, or wasn't it 7 
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Suddenly there came to him an idea. Why 
not take his box of medicated snuff and bury 
it in some comer outside ? Bury it without 
opening it I It was now by no means an 
absolute certainty that he had -taken the jewel 
and hid it, and there was no reason why he ever 
should be certain. If he looked into the recep¬ 
tacle and found the diamond there, .then,he 
could not possibly inter it from sight. That 
would be monstrous, and highly dangerous 
to himself. He would never know a moment’s 
future peace. But the case would be different 
if he got rid of the box while in semi-ignorance 
of what was inside it. 

He pulled up his blind and softly raised the 
window. A roar of rain boomed up from the 
steaming ground and dripping laurels. That 
meant that he ‘would get wet. His clothes 
might dry in the night. On the other hand, 
they might not. In the latter case his nocturnal 
exodus might be suspected. Ugly, very. 

He peered down. He would not have to drop 
far, but a certain noise he was bound to create. 
A light filtered through the blinds of the billiard- 
room close down there, and he heard Perrill's 
voice call out, “ ^That was a God-help-me sort 
of stroke, Arkwright.” 

No, he would not put such an idea into action. 
It had a soiled appearance, anyhow; and if 
he was found at it—good-bye to all worth living. 
He pulled down the window and sank into 
a chair, breathing hard, his cheeks burning. 

“ I’ll try no hole-and-corner way out of it,” 
muttered Fisher, ” In the morning my belong¬ 
ings will be raked over. The chances are about 
forty-nine in fifty that Carling’s accursed 
diamond is in my snuff-box. The affair having 
gone so far it will be better that others find it 
there, and not I. Yes, yes, that may help 
me a little. I shall then be able to express 
astonishment; to affirm, with perfect truth, 
that I did not know it was there.” 

This was undeniable, but it brought small 
comfort.* He fixed his eyes upon the dressing- 
case, brooding and dejected. He heard sounds 
below of bolts being pushed into sockets. Every¬ 
one was retiring. They would all pass a good 
night except himself. 

“ And yet, is that certain ? ” he reflected 
11 There is just a chance that Perrill, or Arkwright, 
or Sinjohn took the jewel. Still, they are men 
of means, and it seems incredible that either. 
should stoop to such degradation. Unfortu¬ 
nately, I am not so happily situated in that 
respect, and that will go against me if—if-” 

So his imagination wandered off into this 
turning and that, groping after wild clues, 
after impossible elucidations. A rigid silence 
reigned in the house, broken at regular intervals 
by the drone of a big clock sounding the half- 
hours. 

Suddenly Fisher opened his eyes. He had 
nodded in his big, cushion-padded chair without 
knowing it. His limbs were cramped, almost 
numbed, and he felt chilly. The artificial 
light still glowed in his room, but it was rendered 
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pale and sickly by being mingled with the 
breaking dawn. Fisher stared about him rather 
foolishly, hardly realizing where he was. Then 
it all came back to him, and he relaxed with a 
whimpering sigh, 

Heavily he heaved himself up from his chair 
and drew aside the curtains. The rain was 
over, and the sky was striated with grey dawn 
changing rapidly to gold. He looked at his 
watch.. . He had slept three hours in his chair. 
It had been about two o’clock when he dropped 
off, and it was now five. Catching a glimpse 
of himself in a mirror, he started to see how pal$ 
he was, how wretchedly unshaven he looked. 

At that moment he heard a murmur of voices 
down the corridor. In a dull and almost invol¬ 
untary fashion he opened his door to listen. 
Colonel Houseman was up and speaking. 

‘'You’re an early riser, Carling,” he was 
saying. . “ Going to find our breakfast in the 
river ? If you’ll wait five minutes I’ll get my 

rod and join you. I agree-” 

“ Right-o, colonel,” interrupted Carling, loudly 
and cheerily. “ And I've got some good news 
for you. What do you think ? I have found 
my diamond.” 

There was a gasp of astonishment from House¬ 
man. “ Found it ? ” he echoed. ” Where ? ” 
“On the china tray on my dressing-table! 
It was replaced during the night. That is 

about the best thing-” 

Fisher moved back. He closed his door 
softly. A mountain’s weight rolled off his 
chest, and yet for all that he felt himself suffo¬ 
cating, choking in a relief which was almost 
an agony. What ? He had been entirely 
innocent after all ? He had suffered himself 
foolishly to endure those hours of torture when 
not the slightest necessity had existed ? 

He leaped towards his dressing-case to snatch 
from it the cause of all that poignant misery. 

The snuff-box was not there. 

For a moment he stood as if paralyzed by 
this fresh shock. Dazed, well-nigh stupefied, 
he plunged his hands into his trouser pockets 
in an attitude of baffled, of ajnazed contempla¬ 
tion. Suddenly his lips parted; his eyes 
commenced to protrude. Slowly he withdrew 
his right hand. He stared at it as if it con¬ 
tained something entirely new to the universe. 

It was his round box of medicated snuff. He 
gasped, in a loud, hoarse whisper :— 

“ I—I put it back myself ! ” 

He took a staggering step or two to his bed 
and dropped upon the side of it. He was 
almost fainting with relief. Staring at the 
box in his hand he considered. His lips formed 
certain words without giving them direct utter¬ 
ance. If he had spoken them aloud, this is 
what he would have said r— 

“ Confess ? Own up ? Explain ? I think 
not I For just as I was not sure that I took the 
diamond, so I am not certain that I restored 
it ! ” 

Good logic. And he smiled gleefully, beam¬ 
ingly, expansively—perhaps just a trifle artfully. 

Original from 
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THE CHESS CHARM. 

By W. E WATTS. 


O the uninitiated, to the novice, 
and even to the moderate player 
the game of chess presents but 
one aspect, it has but one appeal, 
and that is only to be satisfied 
by the presence of a favourite 
opponent and a contest with 
him over the board, 

This is undoubtedly the most inj porta nt 
phase of the game and the one which has the 
largest number of adherents ■ but, urtJike any 
other game, chess is divisible into several parts, 
each complete in itself, and, remarkable though 
it may seem, each section has its devotees, who 
may exhibit little interest in any other section. 
It is in this way that chess has attained its 
unrivalled popularity, as its variety of appeal 
brings under its sway so many differing types 
of mind. There has been con- 
siderable development in all 
phases of chess during the last 
decade or so ; it is much more 
widely practised and its theory 
has been extended to a remark* 
able degree. The scope of the 
game has been much developed 
in consequence, and in some 
form it_ makes appeal to an 
e%'er - widening circle. Many 
previous writers have en¬ 
deavoured to express the 
chess charm in words, but this 
is nowadays so intensely in¬ 
dividual that what has already 
been said on the subject is out 
of date because of the develop¬ 
ment of what we may call sub* 

Sldiary sections of the game, 


This chess-loving circle includes to-day many 
people who would have had a much lesser 
interest in the game had they lived, say* seventy 
years ago, because the particular form of chess 
which now appeals to them most strongly was 
then practically unknown, or at any rate was in 
a very undeveloped state. 

'Among chess enthusiasts two main groups of 
devotees are recognized, viz., the player and the 
problemist, but this rough and ready classification 
is too general, and attempt is made in the 
following to define more closely the sections 
of the game, illustrating how its various 
phases appeal to their respective exponents, 
First and foremost comes the player. Even 
this class can be divided into two, or perhaps 
more, sections. There is the student or serious 
match-player who knows his openings and 
has countless variations of his 
favourite attacks and defences 
at his fingers' ends, who knows 
all there is to knowof mid-game 
combinations and the quickest 
method of finishing whatever 
ending he may get, who delights 
in studiously playing over long 
games, and to whom the pro¬ 
found object of every move 
made is obvious. His chess 
would be hard work for most 
of us, but there b a large school 
to whom this form of the game 
makes the strongest possible 
appeal, and we cannot attempt 
to provide for their chess needs 
in an article of this kind. 

Secondly comes the skittler, 
or friendly game player, who 
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likes the quick results obtained in off-hand games 
of the lively sort, and certainly these men have 
produced some of the most entertaining games. 
They get much out of their chess, and their name 
is legion. The following game is a good example 
of off-hand play :— , 


1. p 

_ 

K4 

P 

— 

K4 

13. 

Kt 

_ 

Kt5ch 

K 

_ 

K2 

2. P 

_ 

KB4 

P 

X 

P 

14. 

Castles' 

B 

X 

Kt 

3. Kt 

_ 

KB3 

Kt 

- 

KB3 

15. 

R 

X 

B 

B 

- 

Kt2 

4. P 

_ 

K5 

Kt 

- 

Q4 

16. 

P 

- 

Q5 

P 

- 

Kt5 

5. P 

— 

Q4 

Kt 

- 

K6 

17. 

P 

- 

Q6ch 

K 

- 

Kl 

6. B 

x Kt 

P 

x B 

18. 

R 

- 

QBSch 

B 

X 

R 

7. B 

im 

B4 

P 

- 

QB4 

19. 

Q 

- 

B3 

Q 

X 

RP 

8. P 

— 

B3 

P 

X 

P 

20. 

P 

_ 

K6 

Kt 

- 

B3 

9. P 

X 

P 

Q 

_ 

R4ch 

21. 

Q 

- 

B7ch 

K 

- 

Q1 

10. Kt 

— 

B3 

B 

_ 

Kt6 

22. 

Q 

_ 

B8ch 

R 

X 

Q 

11. R 

— 

QBl 

P 

- 

QKt4 

23. 
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R mate 
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Analysis is anathema to these players. Book 
knowledge they are proud to be without, whether 
of openings or endings, and they don’t wanf to 
see how they " could have won ” or where their 
opponent missed a chance*—a game won or lost is 
finished, ancl they are anxious to begin the next. 

Second in importance comes the problemist, 


" tasks and echoes ” and " mirror mates ” and 
“ waiters/' fete., etc., to the utter bewilderment of 
the mere player. 

When problems first became popular, four- 
movers or even longer mates were almost ex¬ 
clusively favoured. Nowadays two and three 
movers are almost as exclusively the fashion. 
An example of the four-mover is given in 
Diagram i, a modem two-mover in Diagram 2, 
and a modem three-mover in Diagram 3. 

Fashion in problem construction has changed 
in many ways besides the length of the mate, 
and a very definite code is established which 
determines the construction of the problem and 
its solution. The problem art has been vastly 
extended in scope, and although sui-mates and 
conditional positions found their way occasionally 
into the chess publications of long ago they 
have undergone much development in recent 
years. Retractors are a comparatively modern 
invention. One specimen of each is given to 
illustrate this type of problem. (4, 5, and 6.) 

Chess puzzles pure and simple are in reality 
distinct from either- of these forms of problems. 
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White forces self-mate in three. . 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in six by moving his king only. 


and here again is subdivision 
into two main classes, the com¬ 
poser and the solver. There is 
many a regular problem-solver 
who never plays a game. To 
him the set task is the thing, 
but his taskmaster, the com¬ 
poser, does not look upon his 
work in that light. For him 
it is the “ poetry ” of chess 
that charms. It is the con¬ 
struction of a clever mate, 
originating a new idea in 
problem-making or setting or 
expressing an old one in a new 
and better style, or introducing 
some subtle variation, that 
brings him under the chess 
thrall. This section has a 
technical language all its own, 
and its devotees will talk of 
" economy in setting ” and 
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1 . .White retracts his last move. 

2 . Black retracts his last move. 

3 . Black plays, giving chtck , enabling 
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There is a great variety of these 
enigmas, as they are sometimes 
called, and there are many one¬ 
time players who have a fund 
of such positions memorized, 
and nothing pleases them more 
than to get a coterie of their 
acquaintances round the board 
struggling with one of these 
positions. Sam Loyd, one of 
the best-known problem com¬ 
posers, gained pre-eminence in 
this form of composition, and 
we give a couple of specimens of 
his skill. (7 ?nd 8.) Many other 
excellent puzzles have been 
published in The Strand 
Magazine during recent years. 

There is yet another class of 
problem which attracts a dis¬ 
tinct set of composers and 
solvers. This is known as the 
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By S. LOYD. 


8.—By S. LOYD. 


WHITE. 

Black resigns. 

What was White's last move? 


“end game/* It will probably call down on 
my defenceless head a considerable amount of 
abuse when I say this is undoubtedly the most 
artistic form of chess composition. A position 
is given seemingly lost* or drawn at best, for 
one side, but some slight provision in the dis¬ 
position of the pieces allows him to win or 


clever, end-game study de* 
lights the logical* clear- 
reasoning ‘mind which de¬ 
tects the saving clause he 
has ingeniously introduced, 
whilst the strategist has full 
scope to test his theories in 
Kriegspiel or war chess. 

Thedefiniteresult achieved 
by the combat of tw-o minds 
must make some appeal to 
everyone, and in this respect 
chess claims the attention of 
every’ thinking person. In 
ordinary argument neither 
side wins : it is a beating of 
the air, but the logic of the 
chesslx>ard there is no gain¬ 
saying. Each side duly sets 
forth its view*® upon the 
problem of distribution of 
force to achieve an agreed 
object. One side is wrong and has to admit it ; per¬ 
haps* therefore, it is not too banal to suggest that 
the mere admission of error by an opponent is one 
of the charms of the game* hitherto unexpressed. 

The positions selected to illustrate this article 
are excellent specimens which will repay careful 
study* and a 


Plac* two While rooks and one While knight 
on the board so aft to mate the Black king 
where it stands, without the use of any 
other piecrv 




draw in the first case or win in the second. The 
task is to find that provision* and, when found, 
to apply it. Troitzky, a Russian, and Rinck, a 
Spaniard, are two of the best-known end-game 
composers, and we give a specimen from each, 
besides a third position which is very simple but 
quite charming. Unfortunately, w'e do not know* 
to whom this should be credited. (9* io r and 1i.) 

Thus it is readily evident 
that there must be many 
people of varied types of 
mind finding interest* not 
to say solace* in these times 
in chess—and there is some 
phase of the game to appeal 
to everyone w T ho takes the 
trouble to master its first for¬ 
bidding appearance and re¬ 
putation to the uninitiated. 

Having examined briefly 
the various sections of the 
game we should see wherein 
lies the charm, although it 
is the intention of this ar¬ 
ticle to indicate rather than 
actually define ** the chess 
charm." Primarily it is 
the combative spirit in 
human nature to which the game owes its 
increasing popularity. The mimic combat, the 
setting of wit against wit* is the pervading feature 
of all its forms ; two opponents* one against the 
other fin the case of problems* end games, and 
puzzles it is the composer versus the solver). 

Thus the careful* thorough student and the 
volatile, lighthearted skittler are catered for. 
The constructive gen ins sets the taskfor the mathe¬ 
matical bent to solve. The trickster finds scope to 
catch the unwary. The artist with a beautiful, yet 


detailed ex¬ 
amination of 
them will 
bring to light 
the features 
which make 
these individ¬ 
ual aspects 


10, — By HENRI RINCK. 


By A. TROITZKY. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 

White to win. 

IE. 

liLACK. 


wtriTt 

White io win. 


of the game 
so attractive 
to their re¬ 
spective ad¬ 
herents. 


Solutions and 
€tck n aiv ledg* 

*n€*ts iviti ap 
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THE PROBLEM CLUB 

By BARRY PAIN. 

No.XII —THE PIG-KEEPERS PROBLEM. 

Illustrated by A. Garrett. 


ELL, gentlemen/' said the 
chairman. Lord Hemgill, " you 
have been required to purchase 
a copy of the current issue of 
The Pig-Keeper's Friend. It is 
generally published on the 
seventh of every month, but 
if the talented editor happens 
to be thinking about something else at the time 
—as occasionally happens—it may come out a 
few days later. It is published according to the 
law, but it cannot be said to court circulation. 
It is exposed for sale in certain places, but I 
doubt if any copy has been purchased by the 
general public for the last year—at any rate, not 
until the members of this club went on the hunt 
for it. How did you get on. Major Byles ? " 

" Wish I'd never gone in for it," snapped the 
Major* “ I told my regular newsagent to get 
me a copy. He said he hadn't heard of it, but 
would make inquiries. At the end of a week he 
came to me with a story that, as far as he had 
been able to learn, the paper had discontinued 
publication a year before. I knew that was a 
lie, of course, and told him so, and said I'd 
finished with him. There's only one other news¬ 
agent near me, and I had to go to him. His 
beastly boy leaves the wrong papers at the house 
every morning, and seems to think I'm a Socialist 
like himself. The end of it will be that I shall 
have to eat my own words and go back to the 
other man. Destroys all discipline, that kind of 
thing." 

Dr. Alden, Pusely-Smythe, and several others 
had hunted trade lists and directories in vain. 
Mr. Matthews had lavished money on advertise¬ 
ments, offering a sovereign for a copy of the 
current issue of The Pig-Keeper's Friend , and had 
received no reply. 

Sir Charles Bunford had written to an old 
friend who held a high position at the British 
Museum, asking him to get hold Qf some recent 
number of The Pig-Keeper's Friend, and let him 
have the address at which it was published. After 
some delay tfie friend replied that he had seen 
a copy of the periodical, and that it appeared 
to be the work of a lunatic, and that the address 
given in it was " The Impersonation Society, 
Boswell Court, Fleet Street." 

" It certainly looked to me," said Sir Charles, 
"as if I had got hold of the right end of the 
sticlf. I found the office, which appeared to 
occupy the whole of the top floor of the building. 
The name of the society was painted on the 
outer door, and underneath was the legend 
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' Hours Ten to Four.' It was then eleven in 
the morning. I knocked and rang, and could 
get no answer at all, and I could hear no sound 
of any activity within. I came back at three in 
the afternoon with the Same result. I then sent 
a letter, saying that I required a copy of the 
current number of the paper, and wished to know 
what amount I should forward for the purpose; 
and to make it quite certain I enclosed a stamped 
and addressed envelope. Well, I got a reply, 
with an illegible signature. It said that no 
retail business was done at the office, but that 
I could apply for the copy through the usual 
channels. I still thought that I was on the right 
line, and gave the address to my newsagent 
and set him to work. The answer he got was 
that the current issue was out of print, all copies 
having been allocated. So there I stuck." 

"You came rather near to it. though," said 
the chairman. " Suppose we shorten matters. 
Does any member claim to have won this com¬ 
petition ? Our friend Jimmy has been looking 
rather pleased with himself all the evening." 

" Have I ? " said Jimmy. " Well, I don't 
mind admitting that I've got jolly good reason 
to be pleased with myself just now, quite apart 
from the competition. I've won that, too, as it 
happens. But I don't take much credit for it. 
Of course, you could say that it was due to the 
improved habits and all that, and I suppose that 
was so more or less, but the fact remains that I 
wasn't even thinking about the thing at the 
time, and if I hadn't forgotten my cigarette-case 
it would never have happened. So if you don't 
call it luck, what are you to call it ? " 

M Mr. Feldane," said the chairman, with great 
gravity, " you are beginning your story at the 
wrong end—that is, with the criticism of it. I 
must ask you to tell us simply what happened 
from the very commencement, and as coherently 
as possible." 

"Certainly," said Jimmy, indulgently; " any 
old way that you happen to fancy. Well, to 
start with, though as a matter of fact it had 
been going on for more than a week before, they 
asked me to dine with them at the house on 
Wimbledon Common. So naturally I jumped at 
it. I won't say I had always been addicted to 
the scenery of Wimbledon, bu£ there were certain 
private reasons." 

" Private reasons for dining at Wimbledon ? " 
said Hesseltine, reflectively. " I think I know 
her name, don't I ? " 

"Wish you wouldn't interrupt just at the 
moment when I'm being coherent. I was going 
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to dine at Wimbledon, and it takes some doing 
to get there. My own little car was in hospital, 
and the natural way seemed to be to take a taxi, 
and let it tick up the twopences until I wanted 
to go back. Then I reflected that I had decided 
to give up all silly extravagance, and on inquiry 
1 found that there was a place called Waterloo 
Station from which I could book to Wimbledon, 
So I did so. I didn't smoke on my way out, 
which must ha been a kind of absent-minded¬ 
ness, It was on my way back that I found that 
I had forgotten my cigarette-case. Now nothing 
makes you fed you must smoke so much as the 
knowledge that you can't. I hopped out at 
Vauxhall and found a taxi right away—Fd got 
all the luck in the world that night, I told the 
driver where to go and to stop at a tobacconist's 
and do it soon. The shop he stopped at. in a 


back street off a side street, didn't look up to 
much, but I was desperate and ready to smoke 
anything that was called a Turkish cigarette. 
Behind the counter I found a fat t middle-aged 
man reading a book. He gave me something 
that would do, took my money, and called me 
* sir/ But he was no more a tobacconist than 
1 am, 

,H Tobacconists may do a lot of funny things, 
but they don't read the Agamemnon of .Eschylus 
in the original Greek, which is what this blighter 
was doing. Nor do they have manicured nails 
and an, Oxford intonation-—his attempt at a 
Cockney accent was one of the most pathetic 
failures I've ever met. However, that's not the 
point. The point.is that on the counter was a 
small pile of copies of the current number of The 
Pig-Keeper's Friend. The number consisted of 
Sixteen pages, and they were very small pages, 


and the price was one pound, but I did not 
hesitate. I bought my copy, and I have it in 
my pocket now, 1*11 hand it up to our chairman* 
Fve had a glance at it myself, and Fm inclined 
to agree with that Museum johnnie. It's got 
nctiling to do with pigs. It's mostly poetry, and 
the rest is foolishness. It beats me altogether. 1 * 
The chairman examined the copy of the paper 
which had been handed to him. There is no 
doubt about it/' he said. 44 This is a copy of the 
current issue, and Mr. Ft-ldane assures us that 
he bought it- No other claim is put forward, 
'File club's cheque for one hundred and ten 
pounds will therefore be drawn to the order of 
Mr, Feidanc. Has any member anything to 
add ? ,J 

lf I have,” said Mr. Matthews. *' The whole 
thing wants clearing up, and I hope our chairman 

’will clear it. Is 
our problem* 
setter really a 
lunatic ? What 
is he doing with 
this weird paper 
of his > What's 
the Impersona¬ 
tion Society ? 
Who was the 
over - educated 
tobacconist ? 
We'd like the 
whole story/" 
And to this 
there *\vas gen¬ 
eral assent* 

" IVe no ob¬ 
jection/* said 
Lord HcmgilL 
fH Willy Bunting 
lias empowered 
me to tell you 
anything I like 
about him, m- 
chiding the 
truth* The fact 
is that in this 
p r o b 1 e m the 
members of this 
club have come 
up against another organization, the Impersona¬ 
tion Society, which one of Bunting's curious 
inventions, 

“ I first knew him as an undergraduate, I 
thought a good deal of his ability both as a 
poet and as an amateur actor. He was also 
no end of a lark. He was not a lunatic, but he 
had endless eccentricities. He had no ambitions* 
a contempt for public opinion, and a determi¬ 
nation to do just as he liked. He was sent 
down for impersonating one of the proctors. 
He was beautifully made up, and looked exactly 
like that proctor, but he had the misfortune 
to meet the original in Trumpington Street* 

" This disaster did not greatly trouble*him. 
He had more money than was good for him, 
*and was not intending to take up any profession. 
He came tb Ilcudbh, and shortly afterwards 
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theory was that the ordinary holiday is a mis¬ 
take, and that what a tired man or woman 
wants is not only a change of place but a change 
of personality. In order to get a complete 
rest you must, for the time being, be somebody 
else. You must dress and live like the character 
you have assumed, and you must even try 
to think like him. I am by no means sure 
that there is not something to be said for the 
idea. There must be plenty of people who 
think so, for the membership of the society 
has increased every year and includes some, of 
the very last people that you would expect 
to find in such an organization. 

“ For instance, the man that Jimmy found 
in the tobacconist's shop in the Vauxhall neigh¬ 
bourhood is in reality the headmaster and 
proprietor of a large and successful private 
school. All through term-time he is treated 
with intense respect. Little boys call him ' sir/ 
and tremble before him. His assistant masters 
treat him with a deference which they are 
probably very far from feeling. He lives in 
an atmosphere of sickening and insincere 
flattery, and smoking is strictly prohibited. 
So in his holiday he becomes a tobacconist's 
assistant, smokes nearly all day, goes about in 
his shirt-sleeves when so inclined, treats, cus¬ 
tomers with respect, is respected by nobody 
himself, professes no more virtues than he really 
has, and thoroughly enjoys it. He says that it 
keeps him sane. The shop itself is, of course, 
the property of the society, and a resident 
manager trains those members who wish to take 
a holiday there. 

“ I should perhaps explain why Sir Charles 
Bunford was unable to obtain entrance to the 
rooms of the society. He misinterpreted the 
legend on the door. The hours are ten to four, 
but they are from teil. at night to four in the 
morning. I may add that it was once raided 
by the police, to the intense disappointment 
of the police and to the great joy of the members, 
particularly Willy Bunting. 

“ But I must tell you something of The 
Pig-Keeper's Friend. Willy's nearest relative 
is an irascible uncle, who told him that he was 
wasting his life. Willy said that, on the con¬ 
trary, he was enjoying it. The uncle main¬ 
tained that Willy did nothing, and' Willy 
replied that he wrote poetry. Then the indig¬ 
nant uncle did a foolish thing. He said that 
lie was prepared to bet a hundred pounds that 
Willy never had a poem accepted by the editor 
of any existing periodical published in London. 
Willy jumped at that bet. That moribund 
monthly. The Pig-Keeper's Friend, was at that 
time in the market. It had lost its circulation 
and had never had ad vertisements. The wretched 
enthusiast who had brought it into being was 
hea.rtily sick of it. Willy offered a fiver for it, 
which was more than it was worth, and instantly 
became the proprietor. He then appointed 
himself editor, and in his editorial capacity 


accepted one of his own poems and printed it 
in the next issue. A prefatory note said that 
the editqr had no doubt that the weary pig- 
keeper would be glad to beguile his hours of 
leisure with the following poem by his esteemed 
contributor, William Bunting. Willy sent a 
copy of it to his uncle, received his hundred, 
and was cut out of the uncle's last will and testa¬ 
ment. 

” Having acquired the magazine, Willy pro¬ 
ceeded to make it the organ of the Impersonation 
Society. He still printed his own poems in * 
it, and occasionally mine, but it was princi¬ 
pally devoted to the cryptic record of the many 
strange activities of the Impersonation Society. 
The original title was retained, and occasional 
references to pigs and pig-keeping will be found 
in it. For instance, in the current issue there 
are a number of spoof inquiries from agonized 
pig-keepers seeking the expert advice of the 
editor in their difficulties. One of them asks 
how, in the event of his pigs swarming, he is 
to know which of them is the queen. The 
editor's replies are humorous and in some 
cases, I regret to say. Rabelaisian. 

" The present issue of the paper was on sale 
£^t the tobacconist's. It has also been offered 
in the public streets by a supposed newsvendcr 
every day for the last month. The only copy 
purchased was bought by Jimmy, who found 
it by accident. As the paper is sold only by 
members, Mr. Matthews will understand why 
his advertisements failed to get any result. 
And now that I've answered your questions 
I'd like to put one to our prize- winner/* 

" Go ahead,” said Jimmy. 

How many times have you dined at Wim¬ 
bledon in the last week ? " 

Four times, as it happens. You see, the 

views there over the Common are really-" 

You needn't continue. You've said enough. 

I am sure that I may offer you the hearty 
congratulations of the club on your engagement." 

" Well, I'm blest," said Jimmy. “ I am 
staged, I'm pleased and proud to say, but how 
on earth did you know ? " 

" In many ways, and I'll tell you one. Only 
one thing on earth could have made you forget 
your cigarette-case." 

And naturally the next thing to do was to 
drink to the health of Jimmy and his future 
bride. And it was done with great enthusiasm. 

And here the chronicles of th^, Problem Club 
must come to an end. The story of how Willy 
Bunting became a member of the club and 
subsequently retired from it, and how the 
solution of one problem brought the Rev. 
Septimus Cunliffe into the police-court, and how 
the solution of another made Mr. Matthews 
miss his dinner, and how a negro failed to get 
into the club, and how a girl of seventeen was 
actually elected—these things with many others 
must remain hidden in the club archives. 
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PERPLEXITIES. 


By 

HENRY E. DUDENEY. 


432.—MAKING A WORD SQUARE. 

This is a new kind of puzzle that at first sight looks 
difficult, but I will show that it is really quite-easy. 
You have to form a word square by exchanging 
every letter once with another that is connected with 

it by a chess knight’s 
move. Thus, taking 
the top row, you might 
exchange T with E, O 
with R, A with M, and. 
so on. But a little 
thought will greatly 
simplify the task. Thus, 
as there is only one 0, 
one L, and one N, these 
must clearly be trans¬ 
ferred to the diagonal 
from^the top left-hand 
corner to the bottom 
right-hand comer. Then, as the letters in the firsjt 
row must be the same as in the first file, in the second 
row as in the second file, and so on, you are generally 
limited in your choice of making a pair. The puzzle 
caq therefore be solved in a very few minutes. 


433.—THE POSTAGE-STAMPS PUZZLE. 

A YOUTH who collects postage stamps was asked 
how many he had in his album, and he replied : “ The 
number, if divided by 2, will give a remainder 1; 
divided by 3 , a remainder 2; divided by 4, a 
remainder 3; divided by 5, a remainder 4; divided 
by 6 , a remainder 5; divided by 7, a remainder 6; 
divided by S f a remainder 7 ; divided by 9^ a remainder 
8; and divided by 10, a remainder 9. But there 
are fewer than 3,000.” Can you tell how many stamps 
there were in the album ? 


with water and delivered the mixture to the second 
street. He then filled up again and delivered to the 
third street, afterwards once more supplying the 
deficiency with water and selling the required quantity 
to the fourth street. Then he had on hand forty 
quarts and one fc>int of pure milk—not to mention 
the water mixed with it. Can you discover what 
quantity of pure milk he delivered in each of the 

four streets ? -— 

436.—MISSING WORDS. 

WHEN the . . . . all seek the shore. 

The . • . . have trouble then in store* 

O may no evil .... prevail 

To foil their .... whene’er they sail! 

The missing words all contain the same letter! 
differently arranged. 


Solutions to Last MontK's Puzzle*. 

427,—THE SMUGGLERS’ WINE. 

There must have been three smugglers in order 
that there should be an equitable division. Two of 
the men would each receive 2 quarts and 3 pints of 
wine and 2 quarts and 1 pint in empty bottles. The 
third man would receive 3 quarts and 1 pint of wine 
and I quart and 3 pints in empty bottles. Eacb 
would then get the same quantity of wine and the 
same number of bottles of both kinds. 

428.—SIMPLE DIVISION. 

Divide 4971636104 by 124972 and the quotient is 
39782. The reader can now work out the little sum 
for himself and he will find that all the conditions 
are fulfilled. If we were allowed additional sevens 
in the dividend, an answer would be 7471076104 
divided by 124972 equals 59782. 
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434.—GIVING THEM NAMES. 

This little puzzle is based on a well-known one by 
Lewis Carroll. A number of passengers from a 
torpedoed ship landed from their boat on a small 
island, where they had to remain for some months 
for relief. They were a mixed lot and necessarily 
thrown much together. One. wag amused himself 
by giving the others new Christian names, whidi he 
said were appropriate nicknames, but until he 
explained his method the appropriateness was not 
very apparent. Thus, a man who spent his time in 
rambling about the island he called Andrew, a fellow 
who had robbed a fellow-passenger he called Dennis, 
a man who before the war was living at Cologne he 
named Henri, a friend of his who had written words 
for a song he called Cyril, a botanist who was parti¬ 
cularly interested in the cone-bearing trees on the 
island he named Charles, and a crank who had a mad 
theory that a building used for storing grain should 
be painted a bright vermilion he insisted on calling 
Bernard. Now there was one man in their midst 
who was known to have once wounded his own mother 
by firing at her with a gun. What name did he give 
this man ? If you succeed, as you ought to do in a 
few minutes, in discovering the principle on which 
he set to work, the answer should give you little trouble. 


435 ._jTHE MILK-AND-WATER MAN. 

An honest purveyor of milk and water set out on 
his rounds with thirty-two gallons of pure milk. He 
had to deliver exactly the same quantity in each of 
four streets. After satisfying the requirements of 
the first street with pure milk, he filled up the deficiency 



429- 

TWO SQUARES 

IN ONE. 

Place the two 
squares together.-so 
that A B and C D 
are straight lines. 
Then find the centre 
of the larger square 
and draw through it 
the line E F parallel 
to A D. If you now 
make G H (also 
through the centre) 
perpendicular to 
E F, you can cut 
out the four pieces 
and form the lower 
square as shown. 


430.—AN OLD ENIGMA. 

I HAVE no doubt that the correct answer is 
The “ letter ” is the letter 0 , which also stands 
“ nothing.” Therefore the headless man had noth 
to write, the man who lost his 
sight read nothing, the dumb 
repeated nothing word for 
word, and the deaf listened 
and heard nothing. 


431.—THE DIGITS 

11 MJVi SQUARE. 
This is me correct sc 
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Convalescence 

“Ovaltinc” is the ideal food 
beverage for convalescents, be¬ 
cause it contains the vitalisms' and 


reconstructing elements required 
o- -vi c-'.v- . to build up and tortity the system. 
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i. 

N the little town of St. Trond, 
before the war, M. de Berghem 
was a prosperous horticultur¬ 
ist. He supplied the British 
and German markets with bulbs, 
with roses, with flowering plants 
whose blossoms alone can pay 
you for your labour. They paid 
him well in every way, those flowering plants ; 
what is more, there was many a garden in 
Germany and England, too, where his roses gave 
generous return for the care he had bestowed 
upon them. He often said—as when a man 
talks from the sanctuary of his ideals—that he 
asked no better than to see his flowers put their 
hands in their hidden pockets and bring out the 
riches of their blooms. 

This, doubtless, was true enough of his senti¬ 
ments, in the indulgence of which every man 
may be excused some mild exaggeration. It did 
not truly represent his business instincts. There 
is little doubt M. de Berghem was ambitious, 
or he might have thought twice of accepting 
the proposal of Herr Ernst Kleinenberg, head of 
a well-known firm of engineers in Berlin. The 
proposal was too tempting. Not only did it 
promise an increase of his business ; it offered 
facilities for him to pursue his hobby of the 
establishment of. new strains, the long, orange- 
trumpeted daffodil and a rose whiter than the 
Karl von Druschki. This is to mention but 
two of the experiments he was making in his 
greenhouses. To enlarge the entire premises was 
to gain space and improved conditions for his 
experiments. The,firm of Kleinenberg was to 
advance the‘capital at a reasonable percentage. 
The only stipulation they made, which at the 
time deemed legitimate enough, was"that only 
their workmen from Berlin should be employed 
in setting up the new plant and laying the 
foundations. 

After some negotiations, all through the 
period of which M. de Berghem knew that he 
was going to consent in the end and they knew 
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it as well as he, he signed papers and the deal 
was completed. This was towards the end of 
June in that year of 1914 which history has 
taken for itself. In a few days the workmen 
from Berlin had arrived, the ground was sur¬ 
veyed, and within a fortnight the foundations 
for the elaborate heating plant were being laid 
down. 

Pointing them out to his daughter Anna* 
M. de Berghem said, “ Those Germans are an 
industrious people. They waste no time." 

Those early days of July saw Herr Ernst 
Kleinenberg a frequent visitor at M. de Berghem’s 
house in St. Trond. From the beginning he found 
ho favour with Anna, who, with that keen sex 
instinct of youth, distrusted him from then- 
first meeting. As a mother, eager to see her 
daughter well married, Mme. de Berghem had 
none of these instincts. They go with youth; 
with youth they disappear. 

She encouraged these visits until such time as 
she learnt from her husband that there was a 
Frau Kleinenberg in Berlin; that, indeed, the 
Herr had. made no effort to conceal it. But 
the mischief had been done, so far as he was 
concerned. He did not hide his admiration for 
Anna. Flowers he brought her. In secret she 
gave them away. He came with boxes of 
sweets under his arm. She could not refuse 
them. He was a business friend. As a man of 
business, her father had nothing but praise for 
his enterprise. . From a business friend she 
accepted these little .gifts. As from a man 
when once she was alone, she threw them away. 
But Herr Kleinenberg persisted in his attentions. 
With an obstinate perseverance, always keeping 
his approaches within the narrow limit of pro¬ 
priety, he did his best to win her affections. It 
must have been conspicuous even to him that 
he had failed. - 

And then, in the midst of those hurried 
negotiations, conducted in breathless speed 
between Austria and Serbia, it was realized in 
Europe that Germany had set her heart upon 
war. kfahe ‘iilnfdh'y inJirMhg none of the Berlin 
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workmen appeared at their labour where the Herr Captain was a man of influence, and he 
foundations for the heating plant had just been -had his purposes. What is more, had he not 
lafd. Even the Herr Kleinenberg made no been in St. Trond only a fortnight before, and had 
appearance. During the course of the day he not superintended some important work 
M. de Berghem received a wire from Berlin to which had been executed in the vicinity ? 
say that he had been detained in the capital on To M. de Berghem’s amazement, he had replied 
important business. But it was not until he with that easy manner of his which almost 

read his papers in the morning of the next day Jpelied his Prussian blood : “ My dear M. de 

that he realized the truth. The German army Berghem, in Germany we are all soldiers, and 

was mobilizing. Germany was urging -for war. at a* moment's -notice. It is regrettable that I 

The intervening days slipped away as though must make my headquarters in your house, 
some thieving hand were stealing them from the but that is the irony of war. I will see you are 
lap of Time. Throughout Europe the telegraph comfortable elsewhere.” 

wires were trembling with a thousand message's Elsewhere they were sent—a six-roomed cot- 
of hope, of threatening, of intrigue. And then, tage in the Rue Voisin—he, his wife, and Anna, 

before anyone could scarcely believe it, it A family of the highest repute in St. Trond living 

- seemed, the German guns were barking like in a cottage in the Rue Voisin 1 Indeed the 

a herd of hungry dogs around the city of Li&ge. irony of war ! Yet there have been greater 

Even then M. de Berghem had not that guile ironies than that, 
of mind to associate this ghastly horror of w r ar But it was not the irony of it which concerned 
with his dealings with the firm of Kleinenberg M. de Berghem. From something which the 

and Co. Herr Captain had said to him in reply to his 

“ What will it mean to our contract ? ” he inquiry about their contract he had realized at 
asked, like a child. “ Will they withdraw their last what those reinforced concrete foundations 

capital ? Well, they’ve spent a good deal of had been designed for. Furnaces for the heating- 

money already and for nothing. I wonder plant ! They were for German guns. Guns 
when I shall hear from the Herr Kleinenberg to destroy his own Belgium ! Guns to kill his 
telling me w T hat they are going to do ? ” fellow - countrymen ! It was as though the 

M. de Berghem heard from the Herr. He furnaces had heated his blood when he thought 
heard all in good time. The tramp of the how he had been duped. 

soldiers drew closer to St. Trond. They did not He confided in Anna what it was his plan to 
wait for Lifcge to fall. They surrounded it with do, and one night after dark, despite those 
their thousands and with their millions they regulations which were posted up in impeccable 
marched on—on into the heart of that little French throughout the town, he set out from 
country. his cottage in the Rue Voisin to accomplish it. 

Even when he heard that their Belgian towns Without avail, Anna had pleaded for permission 
were infested with spies, signalling to the German to accompany him. He would go, he said, and 
gunners from church steeples and from towers, he would go alone. 

M. de Berghem was still blind to the significance In her unlighted room, for all illumination 
of his ambitious deal with Kleinenberg and Co. must be extinguished—again by orders—after 

There came a day, in the sudden rush of those dark, Anna waited. She would know when he 

first days of war, when he found himself, with had done that which he meant to do. All St. 

Anna and his wife, hiding in a cellar of their Trond would know. 

house in St. Trond, wffiile the German shells burst The silence of that little town—silent with 
in the streets above and the cries of wounded the stillness of oppression under the German 

reached them through the grating. master—was broken that night with the violence 

For an hour it was as though they had been of a heavy explosion. People tumbled from their 

driven into a pit of hell, doomed to listen to the beds and peered between the close-drawn blinds, 

tortures of the damned. Then all was still. and in the darkness lit up for one instant by 

A quarter of an hour craw r ling by, one sluggish the angry flash of light, M. de Berghem hurried 

moment upon another, passed in heavy silence, down by the shutters of the shops in the Rue 

and then the tread of measured feet beat like Voisin, and, softly opening the door of his 

a pulse into their brains. St. Trond had fallen. cottage, stole into the room where Anna was 

St. Trond was in the hands of the enemy. Their waiting for him with eyes bright even in that 

St. Trond—their beautiful town I It no longer darkness and a trembling hand to take his own. 

belonged to them. He had succeeded. Those concrete founda- 

Their hearts faltered as the sound of footsteps tions which the Berlin workmen had laid * down 

shuffled down the cellar-stairs. The door was with such admirable speed, with such excellent 

tried. But the door w r as bolted. Then a knock workmanship, were in a thousand pieces. No 

fell heavily, and Mme. de Berghem fainted in German gun would ever find its emplacement 

her husband’s arms. there to cry out to Belgium its messages of 

II. death. 

Captain Ernst Kleinenberg was in command They kept close within their cottage all the 
of the troops and responsible for the behaviour next day. That little dwelling-place in the Rue 

of the inhabitants in the neighbourhood of Voisin showed a quiet and innocent face to the 

St. Trond. He chose as his headquarters the world. But before evening a non-commissioned 

residence of M. de Berghem. There could have officer and tw^imea of the German army were 

been no element of coincidence about this. The knocking heavily on *the’door/ 
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With a sickness at her heart, Anna opened to 
them. In imperfect French they explained their 
orders. M. de Berghem was under arrest. He was 
to be brought at once before the Herr Captain. 

Between the two soldiers, M. de Berghem was 
marched through the streets to his own house. 
One of the women of St. Trond seeing him in that 
ILtle procession cried out of her window: 
" What has our good M. de Berghem done ? 
Are they taking the old men from our homes 
as well a£ the babies from our breasts ? M 

They called back to her, her tongue would 
not live long in her mouth unless she taught it 
better speech than that. 

The Herr Captain was no longer the affable 
gentleman who had taken up his headquarters 
in St. Trond. The concrete foundations which 
they were to have used for their guns had been 
blown up. On the night of their destruction, 
contrary to all the regulations of the Imperial 
Staff, M. de Berghem had been seen by a sentry 
creeping down the street in the shadows of the 
houses and entering his door in the Rue Voisin. 

” By my contract with your firm,” replied 
the simple old man, ” those buildings were mine. 
It was a business speculation. The capital was 
yours—but you would have reaped its interest, 
and the enlargement of the premises was in my 
name. The business and all that belonged to 
it was mine.” 

" You admit the offence ? ” he was asked. 

" I admit and deny nothing,” M. de Berghem 
answered—" the private property of civilians is 
not at your disposal.” 

The Captain laughed. 

” You may call your life your most private 
property, my dear M. de Berghem, but you will 
find that even that is at the disposal of our 
Emperor. When, I wonder, will the peaceful 
people of this peaceful Europe know that war 
is not a game with rules and regulations which 
must be adhered to, but a law which the boldest 
of us must obey ? You talk of property as 
though possession in the hand were enough. 
What of the kind that has not power enough 
to close its fingers on that which it holds ? 
Possession is the power to get and the power 
to hold. Belgium is ours to-day and France will 
be ours to-morrow. Who will take from us 
but those who can ? And show me them, M. de 
Berghem. Search through Europe and show 
me those who can I ” 

For a while he sat watching his victim with 
a studied smile as the words penetrated the 
deeper comprehension of the truth in M. de 
Berghem's mind. With a shrug of the shoulders 
at last, he put aside the cloak of philosophy. 

” I don’t wish to be stem with you,” he said, 
abruptly, ” but the behaviour of the inhabitants 
of this neighbourhood is under my jurisdiction. 
You will always be a fool, M. de Berghem, so 
long as life gives you the opportunity—but 
I know you are a man with deep affections 
in the heart of your family. Go back to them. 
Spend your night in your wife’s arms. Enjoy 
your daughter’s kisses. A firing-party will take 
you to-morrow at dawn. Death is a cure for 
all our follies.” 


He waved his hand. M. de Berghem was 
free—free as a bird is free whose leg is tied to 
the open door of its cage. 

He stood a moment looking down at his judge. 
Words of defiance were rising to his lips. But 
at a glance of Herr Kleinenberg’s eyes towards 
the door he knew that words were sounds, no 
more, and sounds that would fall upon ears as 
deaf as the stones upon the road. 

He lifted his head and walked out. There 
was no guard to accompany him. He went back 
to his house in the Rue Voisin, a free man, free 
to all the world of thought his mind was left to 
wander in. 

III. 

Mme. de Berghem was an opportunist. Perhaps 
in the short while he had made her acquaintance 
before the war Herr Kleinenberg had made 
that discovery. With a crafty mind, there is 
even reason to suppose he may have calculated 
on it. With calculation or without, she did the 
very thing he most desired. 

Before the darkness of that night had fallen 
Mme. de Berghem had persuaded Anna to come 
with her to the Herr Captain’s house and plead 
with him for the life of her father. 

” Men will not listen to an old woman,” she 
said—and no doubt she was right. But it was 
the reasoning of opportunism, and every woman 
knows what kind of reasoning that may be. 

It was with difficulty Anna could be persuaded 
to appeal to the mercy of Herr Kleinenberg. 
Even when she had decided, it was against the 
wishes of her father that she went. 

” The man’s a devil! ” he declared. 

" The devil is open to persuasion,” replied 
Mme. de Berghem. 

It was to the devil, Anna felt in her heart, she 
was being led. 

The Herr Captain's reception of them was the 
refinement of gallantry. 

” I would,” he said, "have paid my respects 

to Madame and Mademoiselle before, but-” 

A wide sweep of his hand indicated the papers 
strewn upon the table before him. 

With the innocence of a child in those pale 
blue Teutonic eyes of his, he asked what it was 
to which he might attribute the honour of their 
visit. 

Mme. de Berghem set free the floodgates of 
her tears and in genuine anguish appealed to him 
for the life of her husband. 

He had done wrong—but he had done it in 
ignorance. He believed the property was his. 
He loved his country. What man did not ? 
Would not the Herr Captain have done the same 
in his own fatherland ? Was it a crime punish¬ 
able by death to love one's country and to seek 
to protect one’s own ? He had done no harm 
to one soldier of the Kaiser's army. If it was 
to conquer the world, it would conquer the 
world, and one emplacement for their guns the 
more or the less would not hinder them. 

There may have been—no doubt there was— 
a feeling of contempt in the Captain’s mind as 
he listened tc^ these arguments. But all the 
time his eyes were fixed on Anna's face, when 
no contempt was discernible. 
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He listened without interruption until Mme. 
de Berghem had had -her say. Then, as though 
her arguments might as well be discounted 
altogether, he said :— 

“ And what has Mademoiselle to say ? " 

Feeling the uselessness of argument, Anna 
replied :— 

“ We have come to beg you for my father's 
life. You will grant it or you will not. You 
can do either. If you have any heart at all 
you will not keep us in suspense." 

There is little doubt he admired her for that 
brevity. A predisposition to admiration stood 
in no manner in his way. „ 

“ I can or I cannot grant a favour, 
Mademoiselle," he replied. " That is true 
enough. It is also true that one does not give 
in this world without something in return. What 
have you to offer ? ” 

She was silent. Only her eyes spoke. That 
answer which any man is quick enough to read. 
Yet from the imperturbable expression on the 
Herr Captain's face it would have appeared he 
had read nothing. 

" You don't know what to offer," said he. 
“ I will tell you, then. These soldiers here are 
clumsy housekeepers. I am uncomfortable in 
this house. If you, Mademoiselle, who know 
the place w r ell, will come and look after me, 
provide my meals, attend—not as a servant, 
there are men to do such work as that—to my 
comforts, you will be well recompensed. You 
will be expected to do—nothing—against your 
will. This is what you can offer, and your 
father is a free man." 

To Mme. de Berghem's ears, almost to Anna's 
too, it seemed as if he spoke fair, as we say in our 
tongue. Yet even then Anna, with that suspicion 
of her sex, would not have consented had not 
the opportunism of her mother interfered. There 
were arguments plain enough to her outweighing 
that suspicion. Her father's life ! And once 
she had seen in her mind those patient eyes of 
M. de Berghem pleading with her not to under¬ 
take this mission her heart gave way. Would 
she not do anything for him ? 

“ I go to Bruxelles to-morrow morning, 
Mademoiselle. I shall be away for a week, 
perhaps—perhaps more. If you will take up 
your duties to-morrow, you may carry the order 
for release to M. de Berghem when you leave 
to-night." 

The order for his release ! Her father's life 
against the servitude to this enemy of her 
people. Who could have weighed it in the mind 
more than just for one instant's contemplation ? 

And he was going away. For a week he 
would not be there. What might not happen 
in a week ? Every day they were waiting for 
the rolling back of those German hordes. In a 
week—perhaps more—all of them might be free 
from the yoke of servitude. 

She bent her head. She gave her word. 

IV. 

Captain Kleinenberg was true to his word. 
On the morrow, having welcomed Anna and 
given her his instructions, he departed for 


Bruxelles. The clatter of rifle-butts grounded 
after the salute, the spurt of the engine as the 
car sped away down the street—these were 
sounds that quietened Anna's heart as she 
listened behind the jalousies. 

For six days she heard no more of him, spending 
her time alone in the house, living with memories ; 
trying, but trying in vain, to blot out the horror 
of suffering all about her. 

From day to day the news grew worse. 
Namur—that great fortress of Namur—had 
fallen. With a breath, it seemed, their hope in 
that stronghold had been blown away. They 
will be held up at Namur, all the townsfolk had 
whispered amongst themselves. But with one blast 
of its evil breath, the whirlwind had swept on. 

One thing there was for gratitude. Of the 
many who had disappeared—vanished where 
they knew they would never see them again— 
her father remained. His life had been spared. 
Every day she went down to the Rue Voisin, 
sitting an hour with him, holding his hand, 
talking of the war, planning the escape that 
was always a hope in their hearts. If they could 
steal through the German lines, Antwerp was 
still a city of refuge. Every day the boats were 
leaving there for England. 

And then one evening, concealed in a little 
basket of vegetables her father had sent round, 
she found a note telling that old Martel—one of 
their workmen in the days of peace—had been 
ordered to take a load of hay up to the German 
lines. Escape lay that way. M. de Berghem 
instructed her to meet the haycart the next 
evening at nine o'clock at the first signpost out 
of St. Trond on the road to Diest. 

She was slipping the precious message in the 
bosom of her dress, when those same sounds, the 
click of rifles at salute, the purring of a motor's 
engine, which had stilled her heart before, now 
set it throbbing in her breast. She took the 
letter out of her dress and burnt it, holding it in 
her fingers till the ashes broke. 

The sex instinct of fear had warned her. 
Before the deer opened and the face of the Hen- 
Captain appeared smiling before her she had 
known who it was. 

“ I came back a day sooner than I expected. 
Mademoiselle. Everything is going well. War 
is easy. The French are in retreat at Charleroi. 
It is the debacle of your good neighbours. 
A handful of British have been pitched against 
our mighty army at Mons. A morsel of food 
for our cannon, Mademoiselle. One could almost 
pity them were they not so swollen with their own 
pride. Eighty thousand men ! The Army of 
Great Britain I Mein Gott I Let us have some 
food and forget about their miseries. I am a 
man with a kind heart. It hurts me to think 
of them." 

News for her aching heart ! The British, the 
French—both had failed them. In a few days 
even Antwerp, their beautiful Antwerp, would 
be in the hands of these conquerors. And then 
to be asked to share his meal with him 1 To 
refuse and to be commanded. 

“ I was .told, I should have to do nothing 
against my will/' she reminded him. 
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*‘5BE TOOK IT AND READ THE ORDER FOR HER FATHER S DEATH BY A SHOOTING-PARTY AT DAWN." 


He smiled and bowed admission, 

" However* there is wisdom, Mademoiselle— 
even in so small a matter as this/' 

His meaning went home deeper than he 
thought. In the light of that hope, now burning 
brightly in her heart, it was wisdom to acquiesce. 

While she laid the table he departed to his room 
to change Ills dusty clothes. Some half-hour later 
there came down to the meal an immaculately- 
dressed officer of that Prussian regiment to 
which, he said, it was his honour to belong* 

All through the first part of that meal he 
talked to her engagingly of life in Berlin, Some 
woman, she thought, casting a glance at him 
beneath her eyes, some woman—women, perhaps 
—have given their hearts to him. Then with 
the thought the vision, and with the vision that 
shudder through all the fibres of her sex. 

She watched him drinking heavily from that 
wine out of her father's cellars. He will want to 
sleep soon* she said to herself. One night and 
one day and then she would be free I But in 
those simple quantities of which M. de Berghem 
had partaken she had never seen the effects of 
wine* The fatigue of his journey was lifted from 
him. He became more amusing, more daring 
in the things he said* Again and again he 
brought the blood all hot and rushing to her 
cheeks, and with ever-increasing infatuation 
watched it come and go. 

At last she knew—knew as she had known, by 
instinct, of his return the^ vile determination 
in his mind. One hope she clung to. Nothing— 
he had said—nothing should she do against her 
will, and had acknowledged that promise only 
a few moments before, as they sat down to their 


meal. Did men go back upon their promises ? 
In that school of her father's tutelage she had 
been taught that they did not* Yet what the 
Germans had done as a nation to her beloved 
Belgium, might they not do, each man, in the 
desire and arrogance of their power ? 

His hand stretched out across the table and 
touched hers. His head and shoulders bent 
nearer. He muttered to her hotly beneath his 
breath. Even in that solitude he dared not 
^peak it loud, 

When she Aung back her chair and stood, all 
trembling to her feet, he smiled in admiration 
at the superb dignity it gave her* It was a 
higher prize to win than that which many 
another he knew had won, their victims shrieking 
and biting in their arms. It was her will he 
wanted, as he watched her then. 

So she stood, her breath drawing quick, and 
looking anywhere in that room but at him. 

" You will excuse me/' she said, presently* 
,r if I leave you to your meal/' 

He told her quietly it was finished* and drained 
his glass to point his words. 

And, Mademoiselle/’ he added, in the same 
tone of voice, “ forgive me if I vsay—y r ou have 
been so wise till now. 1 ' 

Then he meant it —to use his power ! What 
she had feared of his promise, the characteristic 
of his whole race* that was true* Each man 
was as theni all. In the arrogance of power, 
Germany and German men, they held their 
promises of no account* 

" Your promise/' she said, nevertheless; for 
if hopQfieun $bfnpi speech need not betray it. 
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• f It shall be kept, Mademoiselle,’ 1 he replied. 
“ I am a man of sentiment. Your will is what 
I wish/' 

She stared at him in horror. She asked what 
he meant. There were words unspoken in his 
. voice. More than ever she felt her fear. 

M My only meaning is—be wise, Mademoiselle. 
Wisdom is a priceless thing when we are faced 
with the inviolable laws of liie.” 

Faced with the inviolable laws ? That had 
but one meaning to her. He was playing with 
her fears. Already feeling his hands upon her, 
she turned swiftly to the window, pulled back 
the catch, and flung it open. Then stopped, 
and not because he followed, but because he 
sat still, smiling there in his chair at the head 
of the table. 

“ What are you going to do ?” he asked. 

“Call for help,” she muttered; “there is 
none for me in this house.’* 

He rose slowly from his chair and took the 
seat at his desk, where all his papers lay and a 
box of cigars was ready at his hand. 

“ It is the law,*' he told her, quietly, ” and 
has been issued by proclamation, that no one 
is allowed out after dark on penalty of death. 
Do you imagine a man is going to risk his neck 
because a woman cries out in the darkness ? 
Your people are used to women's cries now. 
We’ve trained them to all that. They have had 
to be trained.” 

She turned from the open window. Whether 
it were true or not, that casual voice of his 
made it seem so. She put her fingers to her 
mouth, from which her sobbing was as yet but 
part of the breath she took, and she bit the flesh 
about her nails. 

" I am going to my people, then,” said she ; 
“ I shall be safe there.” 

He bent his head, almost as though in agree¬ 
ment that it were a thing she well might do. 

,f Look out of that window,” he advised her 
first, before he let her go. She looked, and there 
was a sentry with fixed bayonet pacing to and 
fro. ” He has his orders,” he continued, quietly. 

11 Let him obey his orders, then,” and she 
strode to the door. 

He shook his head and smiled. Every move¬ 
ment, every tone of her voice, glance of her 
eye, was appraising her value. Some men 
become connoisseurs of women. After that 
fashion he sat and watched her, knowing the 
ultimate price. 

” It's not our wish-to shoot women,” he told 
her. ” We only do it when we must. In 
Germany we are more courteous to women than 
in any other country in the world. We shrine 
our women-folk in our homes and we honour 
them.” 

” Are you honouring your wife ? ” she asked 
him. 

” My wife is in Berlin,” he replied, as though 
surprised at her question. “ My home is in 
Berlin. I am in Belgium.” 

She turned away in despair. 

” Why not be wise, Mademoiselle ? ” he went 
on. ” I cannot allow a daughter of one of the 
principal citizens of St. Trond to be shot in the 


streets. When we kill, it is with a purpose. 
There would be no purpose in that. Why not 
be wise ? ” 

” What is this cant of wisdom ? ” she cried 
out, bitterly. ” All that is wise to me is the 
wish you said you would respect.” 

” All ? ” he questioned, and, looking at her 
once, turned his chair round to his desk, where 
for a moment he wrote in silence broken only 
by the scratching of his pen. When he had 
finished he turned, handing her the paper. She 
took it and read the order for her father's death 
by a shooting-party at dawn, and the words as 
she stared at them became hieroglyphs that 
danced a dance of death on the sheet of paper 
before her eyes. 

” You are free to exercise your will. 
Mademoiselle,” he said, as still she stared at it. 
” But that is the wisdom I spoke of.” 

The warrant for her own death, that would 
have been welcome ; that she could have read 
and it would have reached her understanding 
with a sense of release. She could not under¬ 
stand this. The brutality of it was unbelievable. 
She had been brought up to believe in the 
intrinsic goodness that ran like a seam of gold 
through all the coarsest strata of their crust of 
life. But this was intrinsically evil. Even in 
those last few days she had heard such stories 
of vileness as could not before have found place 
in her wildest imagination. But the men who 
had committed them had been drunk with the 
blood of war. Here was one who appeared the 
most imperturbable of all she had seen in the 
midst of this horror that was about them. If 
ever a man had coolness for consideration to 
make the best of that goodness which must be 
in him, it seemed it must be he. 

She could not believe the writing on that 
paper. It was untrue ! A trap to catch her, a 
ruse to gain her consent 1 It was not only 
that she could not, but she would not believe 
it true. Her own danger was the more apparent 
to her then. At the edge of an abyss she 
stood and could see only the horror of the depth 
into which her body must fall. 

Wherefore when after a long silence, watching 
her, he said, ” Are you going to be wise, 
Mademoiselle ? ” she dung him back his answer 
with all the spirit that was in her. 

” My father would sooner die,” she cried, 
” than that such a shame as this should happen 
to me!” 

And it was true enough, but as yet she had 
not thought whether she could let him die. 

It could never come to that. Slowly and 
with calculated deliberation he was ringing the 
bell, but that was all a part of the trick to win 
her. She stood there waiting, twisting and 
turning the paper all unconsciously in her 
fingers. 

When, in the confusion of her brain, she 
heard the sound of footsteps approaching the 
door, she turned, looking at him, for the first 
time appealing to that seam of the gold she had 
learnt was in th* nature of all men, to be found 
always sojnf^pdi ere, ppime|how, ip the most 

evil moment of their lives. 
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” I have given you my answer/* she said, 
gently. " May I go to my room ? ” 

The door opened and an orderly entered with 
that hard, metallic clicking of the heels which, 
as a sound, had come in those few days to her 
to mean the inexorable fate, the unavoidable 
destiny. 

The Herr Captain looked at her steadily. 

” Certainly, Mademoiselle,” he replied. " You 
are free to go. May I be permitted to hope you 
sleep well.*' Then as she turned away, none 
too hopeful even yet in the heaviness of her 
heart, he added : ”1 will take that paper before 
you go.** 

In an instant she had come round upon her 
heel. 

” What are you going to do with it ? ** 

He smiled, and in his smile conveyed that 
this was a matter she had allowed to pass out 
of her dispensation. 

“ The orderly is waiting,” he said, quietly, and 
held out his hand. 

Then all thought of herself seemed to lose 
its weight in her mind. She had bargained. 
That was how it appeared. She had bargained 
and she had lost. The remembrance of those 
days when they had talked and planned their 
escape—the thought of those two waiting there 
in that house in the Rue Voisin, counting the 
hours before old Martel, was to steal them away 
into safety; a sudden vision of the father who 
as yet had meant the love of a man in her life, 
of him facing the line of rifles, of that sharp order, 
of his body sinking down in the death, the 
splashing of blood, perhaps a bullet tearing his 
face, all the horrors of death, all the agony of 
severance—these obliterated every thought of 
the abyss upon which she stood. What mattered 
beside the thought of saving him—saving him 
for himself, for her mother, and for her own 
sake as well ? 

” I can*t give you this paper,** she muttered. 
” I can’t! How could I ? I can't ! ** 

” Is it your wish to tear it up, Mademoiselle ? ** 
he inquired. 

She closed her eyes, her head bent, and 
mechanically her fingers tore the paper into 
little pieces that fluttered piece by piece to the 
floor at her feet. 

The Herr Captain turned to the orderly. 

” You can go,’* said he. 

Her eyes were still closed. 

All she heard was the click of the orderly’s 
heels and the respectful closing of the door. 

V. 

The next evening, as darkness was falling and 
soon after eight o’clock/old Martel and his cart¬ 
load of hay could be seen toiling out of the 
little town of St. Trond on the road to Diest. 
They little thought who saw that loose hay 
piled high on the wagon what burden old Martel 
was carrying, or how willingly he was risking 
his life for their good M. de Berghem. It looked 
a peaceful occupation that; hard to reconcile 
it with the savageries of war that were ravaging 
the land. But a Uhlan’s lance thrust into 
that innocent-looking wagon-load vrould soon 


have turned the scene into one that was all in 
beeping with the brutalities ot war. Ihere 
would have been a woman's cries, men’s oaths, 
the sound of a few swift gun-shots, and the 
little tragedy would have played itself out. 

But no inquisitive lance of a chance Uhlan 
sought the matter out. From the window of 
her room overlooking the street Anna watched 
old Martel drive by. Picture to yourself the 
bitter confusion of emotions beating a measure 
in her heart—shame, gladness, fear, pity, and 
all the trains of thought leading from one to the 
other. And after that the part that she must 
play herself before she could contrive to meet 
them on the road to Diest. There was no 
time for emotion when once she had seen the 
haycart go by. There had been the little wisp 
of ribbon tied on to old Martel's whip—the signal, 
prearranged, to let her know they were safely 
concealed, and that she must follow them 
without delay. 

Without delay, all she could do must be done 
then. She hurried downstairs. The Herr Cap¬ 
tain was seated at his desk. Orders were there, 
a sheaf of them, to be signed. The British Army 
was retreating from Mons—beaten, he had told 
her ; beaten, he may well have believed. Ten 
thousand troops were passing through St. Trond 
the next day; fresh tfoops from Berlin, as 
they poured through for many a day after that. 
He had plenty of work to do, yet he looked round 
eagerly as she entered the room. What was it 
she wanted ? He was busy, but if she wanted 
anything, let her say it. 

” I came to know,** she replied, gently, "if 
there was anything I could do for you.” 

Hfc stared at her, twisting round in his chair. 
Anything she could do for him ! And as he 
watched her he could almost have believed she 
smiled. Not a smile of humour, not even one 
of bitterness, but of better understanding; as 
though she had made the discovery he was not 
such a bad sort of fellow after all. For, was 
he ? His pride swelled to answer that catechism 
of his conscience. He was not so bad. In 
return for the slightest response from her lie 
would treat her well enough. There were women 
in Berlin would think her honoured. And here 
already was her first promise of response. It 
was quick, that glimpse of it. He had never 
expected it so soon. Well, but why not ? 
What was there really for any woman to dislike 
in him ? Indeed, his experience of women had 
been—and then a memory brought a smile into 
his face as well—a smile of contented satisfaction. 

” If there is nothing I can do,” she continued, 
observing that smile, ” I would ask you to give 
me permission to go and see my mother. The 
strain of these few days has been heavy for her. 
I heard to-day she was not well.” 

He stretched out his hand. 

” Come here,” said he. 

She came obediently, submitting to the hand 
that caught at hers when she had reached his 
side. 

” You don't mean you want to go away and 
nurse her ? ** 

” Oh tllo f She is not so ill as that.” 
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" How long will you be ? " 

11 An hour—perhaps two/' 

if No more than two ? In two hours this 
business will be finished. Then you will come 
jack here to me ? " 

She bent her head and, notwithstanding all 
;he shame it cost her, made no resistance as he 
Irew her into his arms. 

" Nothing—against your will," he laughed in 
ler ear, and let her go. 

She could have played that part scarce a 
noment longer. It seemed interminable, those 
lew steps across the room until she reached 
;he door which would hide her from him. But 
low had she played it at all, and so successfully 
is this ? In those few hours between one day 
ind another how had she learnt, in all her 
nnocence of life, the way to play a woman of 
:he world ? Does the sex-instinct which betrays 
:he man, of its blind impulses defend the woman ? 
She knew she had won, yet shuddered at her 
winning. 

But there was all to do and no time for thought. 
Hiere was a pathway across the fields which 
Led towards the first sign-post on the road to 
Diest. She went by this, keeping close to 
the hedges, though the fields were empty. 

Many miles away on the horizon she could 
*ee the flashing of the guns. The faint thunder 
if them in her ears was a constant spur to 
caution. And when she came out on to the 
tiigh road there was the hay cart and old Martel, 
busy seeing to some fault in his harness to 
account for his delay, but with eyes ever searching 
iown the road for sight of her. 

It was a matter of two moments to conceal 
tier with the others. Even the memory of 
shame went from her with the first touch of her 
father's hand. She broke into a gentle sobbing 
is she lay up against his shoulder, tears of glad¬ 
ness, relief; tears that a woman must weep 
lest worse befall her. 

Then old Martel mounted to his seat and 
irove on, bumping and jolting with the creaking 
springs of his old wagon into the darkness, and 
so there passed the honoured family of de Berghem 
from their home, their native town, from their 
loved Belgium into the sanctuary of a strange 
land. 

VI. 

Sir Charles and Lady Standish, squire and 
dame of Wakefield Manor, Hertfordshire, had 
one of the most beautiful gardens in the country. 

Five gardeners before the war soon dwindled 
iown to one old man and a boy when once 
they began calling men to the Colours. When the 
head gardener, a man of thirty : five, came into 
Sir Charles’s study and said he wanted to be 
off with the rest, the squire had not argued the 
matter out with Greyson. He just held out his 
hand, and when the gardener grasped it shook 
it hard. Then he nodded in the direction of the 
garden. 

"It can wait for you," he said—"till you 
come back." 

The garden waited for Greyson : for once a 
gardener gets to know and love his soil, to no 
man will it be so generous as to him. Bat it 


did not wait in idleness. In answer to an 
advertisement Sir Charles put in the paper for 
assistance in the garden there came M. de 
Berghem, a Belgian refugee, with the best of 
credentials and an experience of horticulture 
which in theory, if not in practice in the manor 
garden, surpassed that of Greyson. 

Sir Charles took to him at once. 

" But I've only got a man and a boy," said 
he. " I don't employ any man who’s fit to 
carry a gun. If you'd like any female labour. 
I’ll try-" 

M. de Berghem here interposed. 

" My daughter, monsieur," said he ; " she has 
worked often with me in Belgium." 

Anna was engaged forthwith, and when one 
morning Lady Standish found a dark-eyed girl, 
with a strange depth of expression in her face, 
weeding in the herbaceous border she discovered 
a warm interest stirring in her mind. They 
talked in . French. Anna told her of that escape 
from St. Trond in old Martel's haycart. She told 
the story simply, with no searching for the 
dramatic values. Sadness was the note of it. 

" Figurez-vous, tnadame ," she concluded, " si 
vous etiez poussi loin de votre jar din” 

Perhaps that sentence brought the tragedy 
of it most of all to the heart of Lady Standish, 
Impulsively she invited this quiet girl to tea 
with her that afternoon when her work was 
done. Then sitting on the terrace later at that 
meal where women make most of their friend¬ 
ships or their enmities, they tacitly sealed a bond 
of common interest. 

From that onwards Anna was constantly 
asked to the midday meal with her father; 
frequently, when his wish was to return to 
Mme. de Berghem and their little cottage in the 
village, she stayed to dinner alone. 

As often as possible in that first year or so of 
the war, they entertained during week-ends at 
Wakefield Manor. There were men they knew, 
working at the war-pitch for the six days, who 
were glad enough to wake up on Sunday morn¬ 
ings to the sweet air that blew across that 
garden. James Ingledew, whose aeroplanes 
had contributed in no small measure to the 
supremacy of England in the air, was one of 
them. Throwing all responsibilities off his 
shoulders for the thirty-six hours, he came down 
on Saturday night, his first visit since that 
dread August Bank Holiday, 1914, expecting 
to find the lawns at Wakefield Manor laid down 
for hay. 

After dinner on Saturday night, he was taken 
out into the garden by his host and shown the 
same velvet grass, the same flowers, ghost-white 
in the moonshine, rising with their damp, night 
perfume out of the herbaceous borders. 

" To-morrow morning, ” said Lady Standish, 
" I’ll show you the spirit of the garden. She 
comes on Sundays after Mass—just to look 
round—just because she loves it all. And her 
father's an expert. Finding them of course was 
the greatest luck in the world." 

Lady Standish had somehow had it in her 
mind, and as it was in her imui so it happened. 
Ingledew fell in love. ^ that* first meeting 
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<Hi AS SHE LEANT INTO THE ARMS HE HELD ABOUT HER* HOW WAS IT 
POSSIBLE THEN TO BREAK THE TENDERNESS OF SUCH A MOMENT BY 
TELLING HIM SHE COULD NOT LOOK WITH ALSOLUTE STRAIGHTNESS 

INTO HIS EYES ? ” 


in the first words he had spoken in halting 
French and the first she had answered with a 
laugh in halting English, the something which 
says in an instant to a man— 1 ' Here is the do wit. upon her 

world for you 11 —had spoken to him then. naflHhe Weight la 


bloom, over-blown, 

on the dead-white 

seemed tike little 
* 


As they walked away, 
Lady Standish asked him 
whether he would like 
her to ask Anna to dinnei 
that evening, It was tlvc 
woman's pride—-assuring 
herself that she was right 
The next moment she was 
calling over her shoulder it 
Anna, giving her the invita¬ 
tion as casually as those 
invitations had become. 

Ingledew took her in tc 
dinner. With the imperfect 
English she had acquiree 
then, she was a silent part 
ner ( but listened, full oi in 
tercst, to all that was said 

t4 Can you understand 
Mademoiselle ? " he asket 
her, in a moment's pause 
11 Can you follow the con 
versation ? 

"Ye s— every wor d 
Please don't worry becaus> 
I like lo be silent. It ha 
much interest all that yoi 
say," and then added, 
am quite happy/' as thougl 
she wished to exonerat 
him of all obligations b 
her* 

And so she listened tlui 
evening at dinner, wit! 
eyes turning from one t 
the other as they spok< 
When the eonversatku 
pivoted upon a notoriou 
society beauty, Anna's eye 
were fixed upon one of th 
other guests, delivering tha 
verdict which only wo me 
give of their own sex. 

” Beauty doesn't excus 
her/ 1 she declared. " If sh 
chooses to exploit it a 
she does, she must pay th 
penalty/' 

Anna shot a glance a 
Ingledew. By a movemen 
of liis lips she knew he wa 
waiting to speak, and hi 
words when lie said ther 
were like chips of ston 
striking in her face fror 
the stone-mason's chisel. 

M 1 bet she T d give all he 
beauty/ 1 said he, quietly 
"to be able to look on 
man straight in the face/' 

Anna stared at the bow 
of roses on the tabic be for 
her, and as »he stared on 
dropped its blood-red petal 
cloth, and as they fell the; 
pieces of paper flutterin 
-when each one as it fel 
,eai /mess of lead + 
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VII. 

Love came swiftly to those two as, when it is 
most wonderful, love does come. The next 
three Sundays in succession saw Ingledew down 
at Wakefield Manor, a willing servant to the 
interested schemes of Lady Standish for the 
deep-eyed Anna. 

On the fourth Sunday after their first meeting 
he found himself the only guest at Wakefield and 
alone, that evening after dinner, with Anna, in 
the garden she had come to love as her own. 

The scent of stocks, the night-odour of roses, 
the hedge of sweetbrier, and the soft turf under 
their feet, these and passion beating in their 
pulses in burning measure to their thoughts— 
some lovers could not ask for more. 

As she leant into the arms he held about her, 
how was it possible then to break the tenderness 
of such a moment by telling him she could not 
look with absolute straightness into his eyes ? 
But she would tell him some day. Before they 
were married he must know, not that there was 
one real moment of shame in her life, but that 
she was not the thing he thought her—the thing 
he compared her with—that white lily in the 
herbaceous border. A pale bud it was, in the 
star-light, waiting to open the lips of its petals 
for the first time to the morrow's sun. 

It was not so much that her conscience smote 
her bitterly as that, loving him, she needed in 
herself he should know all that she was, all she 
had suffered, all that she knew’. In some 
manner she did not offer to dissect, this necessity 
made the completion of that dream to which her 
whole heart had given itself. Without such 
fulfilment of her vision, the whole conception of 
beauty she had made of life would have seemed 
tainted, not so much with the shame of what 
had been forced upon her as in the sense that the 
truth was all a part of that beauty. 

In the months that had passed, the keen 
remembrance of ugliness had been blurred as the 
glass of a mirror taking the breath of Time upon 
its surface. Whenever she had thought of Herr 
Kleinenberg. as when she read the passing events 
of the war, she pictured him dead—a thing that 
had no longer even the meaning of hatred for 
her. But this love that had come so suddenly 
to her with its disturbing passion, just when she 
was finding the quiet contentment of thought 
that she would always be happy in that garden, 
swept clear in one moment the face of her mirror, 
when all the horror of that night returned to 
her, magnified a thousand times in its distinctness. 

Yet when later she tried to tell her lover of it 
all, she found it more difficult than she had 
supposed. With the growth of love came the 
birth of fear. She began questioning herself of 
what he would say. She became the more con¬ 
scious she could not bear to lose him. 

But at last, one night, in the late autumn of 
that year, when they were walking through the 
garden, passing the same spot where first he had 
kissed her, she summoned her courage in the 
darkness and clung the more closely to his 
arm. 

“ Do you call yourself an idealist ? " she 
began, planning the moves she was to take when 


once his answer was given. But she had not 
wholly foreseen what his answer would be. 

" Men come to my age," said he, “ with mightv 
few ideals. Everything in life contrives to 
shatter them one by one. A little while ago ! 
should have said I had none. Can you imagine 
what it means then, at forty-three, to have found 
the most wonderful ideal in the world ? " 

M What's that ? " she asked him, knowing well 
he meant her, but not as yet understanding, 
because the whole of her mind had been ready 
for any answer but this. 

For answer he took her face in his hands and, 
close against her lips, he said: " I've got an 
ideal now that nothing can shatter." 

All the current of her courage went from her 
then, escaping from every fibre of her body like 
a charge that returns to earth. She was left 
alone in her mind with her fear. 

So she failed again, and the more easily failed 
the third time and the fourth. But a few days 
before her wedding, come what might, she had 
set her will to let him know; yet though her 
mind was made up, still sought her mother's 
advice. 

In the sanctuary of her bedroom she made 
her confession half in whispers, partly in tears, 
at Mme. de Berghem's knees. This was the 
first confession she had made, keeping silence 
even in the presence of her priest. 

The opportunism of Mme. de Berghem never 
had greater stimulus for its expression than 
then. When she heard it was Anna's intention 
to tell Ingledew everything she threw up her 
hands in the gesticulation of horror. This was 
madness ! It was the act of a foolish, romantic 
girl who would treat love as a confessional 
where every lover was a priest living the imitation 
of Christ. 

" A man never marries a woman l" she cried 
out, in her fear that this excellent match would 
be broken. " He marries an ideal ! " 

From this point of view Anna consented to 
weigh the whole matter again with those weights 
in the measure of her mother's wisdom of the 
world. Mme. de Berghem left her in her room ; 
but she was far from satisfied in her mind with 
the decision her daughter was about to make. 

In a fever of apprehension she walked to 
and fro downstairs, until the uncertainty of it 
could no longer be borne. Coming softly to 
her daughter’s room once more, she found Anna 
writing a letter, and knew then her suspicions 
had been justified. As their little maid-of-all- 
w r ork took the letters to the post Mme. dc 
Berghem intercepted her. She would take them 
herself with her own, she said. No sooner was 
she alone than she found it, that letter to Ingledew 
her suspicions had warned her of. Without a 
moment's pause for conscience she tore it open. 

There was the folly of it and that soft-hearted, 
romantic request that if, when he knew, she 
was the same to him, he would never speak of 
it again. She would know then, she would 
understand he had accepted her as she was; but 
if there were any change in him, she declared no 
eyes would be quicker than her own to detect it. 

Would she Ifeeii? t<f> thjit Would 
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she be content with the same affection he was 
bound to- show her ? Mme. de Berghem was 
too confirmed an opportunist to refuse the risk. 
She tore the letter up and buried the pieces in 
the hedge as she went to the post-office, and 
three days later Anna was married from Wake¬ 
field Manor with all such festivities as had she 
been Lady Standishs own daughter. 

He had done as she had asked him. Never 
had be betrayed one moment's difference in the 
warmth of his affection ; never once even hinted 
of the existence of that letter she believed he 
had received. Wonderful, then, a paradise of 
days, as that honeymoon was to her, she yet 
came to a consciousness of the want of absolute 
contentment. 

Hunting for the cause of that in her own mind, 
she found the realization that it was because 
so implicitly he had obeyed her request. It was 
not that she wanted to recount her story with 
those more mitigating details which surely must 
have absolved any woman from shame. It was 
more that the burial of those moments in her 
life had had no definite obsequies in the tender 
blessing of his voice. She wanted to hear him 
say, once and for all, she was no different in 
his eyes, and then never to speak of it again. 

Lying awake one morning while he had gone 
down to the sea for a bathe in one of those little 
bays of the rocks the coast of Cornwall has 
designed for swimmers, she came to the con¬ 
clusion she would speak that day ; would ask 
for something more than the silent admission of 
his acceptance. 

Once this decision was made, her heart rose 
higher into the realms of that Paradise he had 
brought her to. 

He came up from his bathe, bringing her the 
letters from the post-office, and while he went 
up to dress she sat on the veranda in that Cornish 
sun and opened a letter from her mother—the 
first she had received from anyone addressed 
to—Mrs. Ingledew. 

In their absence Mme. de Berghem had been 
assailed by doubts of the risk she had taken. 
Time to reflect had shown her the predicament 
in which her daughter might be placed were 
she to break of her own accord that contract 
she had made. She wrote telling Anna every¬ 
thing she had done, begging for forgiveness, 
pleading she knew she had done it for the very 
best. 

So Anna sat there in the sunshine, just mutter¬ 
ing to herself : " Too late—too late ! M knowing 
now the fear for her greater happiness would 
never rise to courage again, knowing and, in 
her knowledge, oblivious of the tears that were 
streaming down her cheeks. 

VIII. 

Until the birth of her first child Anna wrestled 
often in the wilderness with her conscience. The 
conviction that Herr Kleinenberg had long gone 
to swell that great list of German casualties 
supported her not a little in the keeping of her 
silence. 

Six million casualties ! Surely of that multi¬ 
tude he must be one I Nearly two million dead ! 


How could he, amongst the first to serve, have 
escaped the sweeping destiny of such numbers as 
those ? 

But once a baby was in her arms and at her 
breast the past became blotted out, almost as 
though it had never existed. The sense of 
completion to the purpose of her life ignored it. 
By the time the war was drawing to its close 
she had almost left the memory of Belgium behind 
her, and in that house with its garden which 
Ingledew had bought for themselves some dis¬ 
tance out of London had become the English 
country-woman, learning the English ideals, 
training herself with swift adaptability to the 
English ways. 

Eager she was, too, and interested for his 
ambitions. Before peace was declared he had 
entered Parliament, and was soon recognized as 
one of the well-balanced moderate minds which 
turned to value in the scales against the extreme 
Jingoism of certain parties created by the 
downfall of Germany. 

In the days subsequent to the long-sought 
Peace which followed the defeat of the German 
arms in France and Belgium Ingledew showed 
those same moderate tendencies which at no 
moment in his career could have been con¬ 
strued into any other object than that of a deep 
patriotism. It was he, foremost amongst all and 
against his trade ambitions, who spoke in the 
House against the advisability of an Aerial Post 
with Germany. In those days he believed firmly 
in making the German people realize the spirit of 
disgust they had created throughout the world. 

" They must be made to understand," he said 
in the House, " that communication with the 
outside world will be granted to them only as a 
concession." But in three years' time found 
himself, with the long-proved characteristics of 
his race, ready to give those concessions rather 
than bear feelings of enmity once the fight was 
finished. 

In the year 1922 there came before the House 
a Bill for the concession of an Aerial Post with 
Germany, and it was understood that Ingledew 
would support it. 

With this understanding there came to his 
office at the factory a M. Barradell, representing 
a large aeroplane factory in Belgium. Placing 
before him a strong statement showing the effect 
upon the aeroplane trade which the withholding 
of this concession to Germany had had, M. 
Barradell had urged him to use his influence in 
the House to have the embargo removed. His 
arguments were clear and convincing. Already 
inclined to that purpose, Ingledew listened with 
the closest attention to all he had to say. But 
his promise could not be given then and there. 
It needed further discussion before he could 
pledge himself to amy definite course of action. 

Taking a liking to the man, attracted by his 
intelligence, he invited him down into the 
country for the week-end. 

" You needn't bring a dinner jacket if you 
don't like," said he; " we haven't grown out of 
our wai -time simplicities yet." 

They amiv;ed together tjy car on the Friday 
evening. Anna ltats upstairs in the nursery 
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when they came, slave and mother to her new 
baby. There Jngledew told her about their guest. 

" You’ll hear a lot of business/' he said, " but 
I expect you’ll follow it with interest. He’s 
here to persuade me to something I've already 
nearly decided to do. I just want to draw him 
out—that’s all.”. 

She came down to dinner, finding their guest 
alone in the hall. At the sound of her footsteps, 
he turned from the window where he was looking 
out into the garden. In this manner Anna de 
Berghem met Herr Kleinenberg after eight years. 

For a long moment they stared at each other, 
unable the one or the other to break the silence 
of their amazement. At last he spoke. The 
greater hazard was with him. 

“ I never knew, madame-” he began. 

“ M. Barradell, I think my husband said,” she 
replied. 

He brought his heels together as he bowed and 
she heard again across the distance of those 
years the click of spurs, the rattle of rifles at 
salute, the cries of women, and the sound of guns. 

When, the next instant, Ingledew came down¬ 
stairs, he found them—his wife and his guest— 
already introduced. 

IX. 

The past had come back. The fate of those 
two million dead had not claimed him. She 
sat through the first half-hour of that meal in 
the stupor of one who has not yet realized the 
certainty between the dream life may be and the 
reality it is. 

Then gradually, as they warmed to their 
arguments of the business it was their purpose 
to discuss, she awakened to the sudden insight 
of what was taking place. The same tiling was 
happening all over again, as' had happened to 
her father before the war. Here was the German 
again, driven this time to the need of disguise, 
stealthily, in the excuse of trade, laying his 
preparations for that domination of the world, 
for which the Peace had still given him cause 
for hope. * - ' 

No longer was it gun-emplacements they 
needed for their coup d'assommoir, but a mastery 
in the air, the possibility of which this embargo 
of the British Government denied them. It 
came in a clear flash to her mind, untaught 
though it might be in the intricacies of inter¬ 
national intrigue, and with it sprang up the sease 
of duty, jeopardizing that happiness she had by 
then believed to be irrevocably her own. How 
could she tell now, after all these years ? Yet 
how, if such trickery was about, could she keep 
silence ? 

With a thousand thoughts rushing in con¬ 
flicting purposes through her mind, she listened 
in bewilderment to her husband as he said 

“ Certainly I’m beginning to believe that 
trust, even of one’s enemies, gets the best result. 
The whole civilization must rest on a basis of 
trust, or we return to barbarism.” 

She laughed aloud, yet succeeded in forcing a 
gentle note of affection into her laughter, for she 
was laughing at the innocence of the man she 
loved. 


” Didn't we trust before the war ? ” she 
asked; ” and did that prevent Germany from 
returning to the most brutal methods of 
barbarism ? ” 

Ingledew stretched out his hand and pressed 
hers as it lay on the table. 

” Bless your heart,” he said, ” I know that’s 
a sore point with you. But here’s M. Barradell, 
a Belgian. He suffered, too, but he knows how 
many of the stories we heard at that time were 
given us just to inflame our passions of revenge, 
to stimulate the spirit for war. We painted the 
Germans as bad as we could—that is war. 
That’s the way of it.” 

” Oh, how British that is ! ” she exclaimed, 
unable any longer to conceal the fear of her mind. 
Splendid though they had all been, those British 
people ; splendid as she found them always, 
they had not learnt their lesson of life from the 
ravages of war. They had not learnt how, in 
the intoxication of power, man became drunk 
and vile and all the beast of his nature came out 
of him. 

” You think those stories you heard were 
exaggerations,” she went on, excitedly. “ Why, 

I knew a girl in Belgium-” and then of a 

sudden, before she knew really what she did, 
was telling in the third person, her own story in 
all the crude brutality of its details. 

” Can you trust such a people as that! ” she 
cried, when she had finished and her eyes flashed 
across at the pallid look of apprehension in 
M. Barradell’s face. 

Ingledew, indeed both of them, had listened 
without interruption, rapt in attention with the 
vivid narration of her story. 

“ Yes—yes—I know,” Ingledew replied, when 
she had finished. ” You heard that story told. 
We’ve all heard stories, not so brutal and cold¬ 
blooded, perhaps—but stories like that which 
were meant to heat our blood to the boiling- 
point. The Germans heard and read the same 
kind of stories about us. But stories like that 
have lost their purpose now. ” 

“ Lost their purpose ! ” she cried. “ There's 
no purpose in that but its truth. That was 
true 1 ” 

X. • 

All that night Anna lay through the still 
watches, having no desire for sleep. Here was 
the parting of the ways, and she must choose 
between the hazard of her happiness and the 
cheerless path of duty. Once in the night she 
crept from her bed and stole with silent feet to 
the nursery. 

Was the canker of discontent and unhappiness 
to come between her life and these peacefully 
sleeping creatures who asked for happiness, no 
more, from one day to another ; whose little 
fingers, moreover, seemed to touch it wherever 
they went ? 

Anna rose early the next morning, sun in the 
garden calling her from that bed in which for 
the last few hours it had been no less than a 
penance to lie. In her favourite corner of the 
garden, out of sight ol the house, where she felt 
more al(|l^ tl^jh 14 the ^privacy of her own room. 
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she fought with 
her conscience 
to the conclu¬ 
sion her heart 
prompted. 

The happi¬ 
ness of those 
children, the 
happiness o f 
h e r h o m c— 
these were 
worth more 
than anything 
in the world 
beside. The 
time had 
passed when 
she could have 
told him. She 
had had the 
courage, hut no 
proof to show 
she had used 
it as she had. 
It needed in tire 
than mere 
courage now. 
Now it must 
be a matter of 
d e s p e r a tion , 
and was the 
situation so 
desperate as all 
that ? What 
could Germany 
do now in any 
sense as they 
had done be¬ 
fore the war ? 
Nations were 
unsuspic 10 us 
then. Could 
they be said to 
be unsuspicious 
now ? YVas she 
not making out 
of this molehill 
the mountain 
which experi¬ 
ence had re¬ 
called to her in 
the apparently 
genuine be ¬ 
haviour of Herr 


WITHOUT ANOTHER WORD TO HER HE SEIZED A HUNTING-CROP FROM ITS PEG 
IN THE HALL AND STRODE OUT INTO THE GARDEN . 11 


KI e i ik n berg 
before the war ? 

What oppor¬ 
tunity would 
an aerial postal service make for Germany, 
except these advantages of trade for which this 
so-called M. Barradell was pleading ? 

Conscience was fooling her. She clenched her 
fists as they lay on her lap. She would not 
speak. He must know the danger for him in 
that house and he would keep away. 

Coming to this decision, she stood up, determina¬ 
tion in her eyes, setting her lips thin, giving her 
a moment's courage to face the remainder of 


those days till Herr Kleinenberg was gone. 
But all that courage went from her as he appeared 
round the belt of nut-trees and stood there facing 
her—and alone. 

" 1 saw you come out into the garden from my 
window, madame,” he began. 

She failed, she said, to see his reasons for 

followingttmaI from 

ButrhuTludji^d hk reasons, and the best in 
the wormJ He had wanted to speak to her last 
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night. The opportunity had not offered. It 
had offered now and he had taken it. 

" I want to tell you. madame," he said, “how 
glad I am to see you so happy. I want to tell 
you/ 1 he added, significantly, “ how wise you 
seem to me to preserve that happiness." 

With a catch of fear at her heart, she asked 
him what he meant by that last remark. 

" I mean/’ said he, “ that I realize from the 
telling of your story last night that you have 
been wise enough to keep silence —with your 
husband. You were always wise, madame, and 
knowing men as I do, there is no necessity 
for me to advise you to keep that wisdom. 
Believe me it will repay you well. You have 
nothing to fear—this is what I wanted oppor¬ 
tunity to tell you—you have nothing to fear 
from me." 

There was a degree of astuteness in this, the 
subtle effort to contrive a signature to their 
bargain. But it was not clever enough for 
Anna. With all her instincts alive to the 
suspiciousness of his actions, she saw in this 
move an attempt to ensure his own security for 
the needs of his purpose. 

Her mind had been made up ; but here in an 
instant it was all unmade. 

“ Is that a bargain ? " she asked, quietly. 

Never dreaming her as clever as this, he fell, 
without effort to save himself, into the trap she 
laid. With no concealment of his eagerness, he 
held out his hand. 

“ A firm bargain," said he. 

“ And what do you gain out of it, monsieur ? 

His hand, held out, slowly dropped untouched 
to his side as he read the meaning in her eyes. 

“ What should I gain ? " he muttered. “ It 
is—all on your side." 

“ Am I to suppose you are eager to protect 
me now ? " she demanded. 

“ Why—yes—madame." 

“ Am I to forget all the business negotiations 
with my father in Belgium, the German work¬ 
men, the gun-emplacements, the treatment of 
your soldiers to our people—am I to forget all 
these ? And other things that happened, 
monsieur—am I to forget everything ? In a 
few years have you become an honest business 
man who needs a false name and a power over 
an unprotected woman to prove his honesty ? " 

If there were any answer to this, he could 
not find it. In silence he let her turn aw r av from 
him and watched her walking in the direction 
of the house. By the belt of nut-trees she 
stopped and looked back. 

“ For the sake of my happiness," she said, 
“ as you rightly guessed, I had decided to tell 
my husband nothing. But you have opened 
my eyes. Do you think I can stand by and 
allow you to deceive my husband as you did 
my father ? Happiness weighs a great deal, 
monsieur—but you have put a weightier matter 
in the balance now. If my wisdom, as you call 
it, is real, then it cannot be bought." 

The moment she turned that belt of nut-trees 
Anna ran as fast as her feet would carry her to 
the house. She found Ingledew reading his 
paper while he waited for the breakfast gong. 


In that state of her mind there was no moment 
for waiting, no choice of place, no consideration 
for words. The story she had told them the 
night before was true. It was true of herself. 
She was the Belgian girl. He must think what 
he wished, but there was no moment to be wasted, 
for this M. Barradell—he was no Belgian, but 
that same officer in the Prussian army. History 
was repeating itself—that was all he must see 
then. What they had done to her father they 
were about to do to him ; what they had done 
to Belgium and France they were already pre¬ 
paring again to do to England now. She was 
not thinking of herself. That must come later. 
In time she wxrnld tell him all. He must not 
judge of her then. What mattered was his 
honour; what mattered was to choke the life 
out of this intrigue and warn the country of 
what it might expect. 

“ What matters," he said, without looking in 
her eyes, 41 what matters is what can be done 
with this," and, without another word to her, 
he seized a hunting-crop from its peg in the hail 
and strode out into the garden. 

How long was he gone ? She could not count. 
The breakfast grew cold as she sat up in the 
nursery with her baby waiting for his return. 

And what would he say to her when he came 
back ? Would it destroy the closeness of that 
bond between them ? Would.he ever regard her 
in that wonderful light of idealism now ? 

Having once told him, a kind of apathy 
settled over her mind. She became almost 
childish in her thoughts and began playing with 
her baby's toes. 

“ This little pig went to market," and that 
seemed to bear it in upon her consciousness most 
of all. All their happiness had gone to market. 
Was it to be sold ? The tears suddenly flooded 
in her eyes and she broke into a storm of weeping. 
She was past knowing, past arguing the matter 
out. Often through that night she had prayed. 
She could pray no longer. Fate seemed to have 
the matter in hand now, and no appeal of hers to 
an unseen mercy could alter what was to be. 

More than an hour later Ingledew returned. 
He hung up his hunting-crop, and then asked 
the servant for his wife. 

“ She's up in the nursery, sir." 

“ Had breakfast ? " 

“ No, sir." 

“ Been in the nursery ever since I went out ? " 

“ Yes, sir." 

He took the stairs two and three at a time. 
And there she was, still playing with her baby's 
toes. 

He came across the room—the fate she was 
waiting for. He knelt down by the cot. 

“ What are you doing ? " he asked. 

She told him the bare truth. Taking her 
baby's toe, she shook it in her fingers and 
repeated the line of the nursery rhyme. 

He knew her well enough to realize all which 
that going to market implied, and, taking the 
toe next to it and shaking it in the approved-of 
fashion, he finished the business tor her : — 

“And this little pig/ said he. “ stayed at 
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See the hosts of happy girls, 

„ Pretty girls. 

Brides for Admirals, Lieutenant. Viscount, Bishops, 
Dukes, or Earls. 

How they crowd the city street. 

Fury flapper, 

Brisk and dapper. 

Figures trim and faces sweet. 

How (hey prattle, prattle, prattle I 
To their various confidantes 
Lovers, cousins, uncles, aunts. 

How they smile ! 

Full of lively tittle-tattle 
(Mischief'making kittle cattle) ! 

Full of fun and gleeful guile. 

Maidens happier than kings. 

Over London's dull existence what a light their 
presence fhngs 1 
See the radiant troops of girls. 

Hear the girls, girls. girls, girls. 

Girls, girls, girts. 

Hear the prattle and the tattle of the girts I 
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Murk the silence of the girls. 

Business girls. 

Counting com, induing letters, cashing cheques, or 
matching pearls I 
Seated at their desks in rows 
Mark [heir sweet, subconscious pose 
As they seem to catch the eye, 

Ask some question, How?" or ' Why?'* 
"Wrong?" or ” Right?" 

Of the ponly r proud, paternal manager in waistcoat 
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Scs the troops of nursing-girls. 

Tender girls. 

What a desperate defiance all their faith and courage 
hurls 

At the devils of Despair, 

As they rally here and there. 

At the devils blue that follow in the train 
Of disease, 

Cf the martyrdom, the patience, and the pain. 

How they cheer each battered hero 
(Soul depressed and hopes at zero). 

Till the wounded sufferer sees 
Bowers of Eden ope before him* 

Dreams that angel-guardians bore him. 
Angel-girls, 

To restore him, 

With their voice and touch as soothing as the summer 
brook that purls, 

With the charm and self-devotion of the girls. 
Of the girls, girls* girls, 

Girls, girts. 

With the constancy and courage of the girls. 
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See the suffrage-geltmg girls* 

Voting girh + 

What a world of controversy in the torrent roars and 
swirlsI 

How they hurry to the poll. 

Free from masculine control. 

Till, at last, 

Doing ample, ample penance for the long disgraceful past. 
Tyrant man surrendering furls 
His proud flag, and simply curls 
Up defenceless, never, never more 10 dare 
Competition anywhere, 

With the girls, girls, girls, girls. 

Girls, girls, girls. 

With such fervid politicians as the girls. 
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was nearly high-water, and the night- 
watchman, who had stepped aboard 
a lighter lying alongside the wharf to 
smoke a pipe, sat with half-chised 
eyep enjoying the summer evening. 
The bustle of the day was over, the 
wharves were deserted, and hardly a 
craft moved on the river. Perfumed clouds of 
shag, hovering, for a time over the lighter, 
floated lazily towards the Surrey shore. 

" There's one thing about my job/' said the 
night-watchman, slowly, " it's done all alone 
by yourself. There's no foreman a-hollering 
at you and offering you a penny for your thoughts, 
and no mates to run into you from behind with 
a loaded truck and then ask you why you - didn't 
look where you're going to. From six o'clock 
in the evening to six o'clock next morning I'm 
my own master." 

He rammed down the tobacco with an 
experienced forefinger and puffed contentedly. 

People like you 'ud find it lonely (he con¬ 
tinued, after a pause): 1 did at lust. I used 
to let people come and sit ’ere with me of an 
evening talking, but I got tired of it arter a 
time, and when one chap fell overboard while 
'e was showing me ow he put his wife's mother 
in 'er place, I gave it up altogether. There was 
three foot o' mud in the dock at the time, and 
arter I 'ad got 'im out* he fainted in my arms. 

Arter that I kept myself to myself. Say 
wot you like, a man's best friend is 'imself. 
There's nobody else 11 do as much for 'im, or 


fcV" 


let 'im off easier when he makes a mistake. 
If I felt a bit lonely I used to open the wicket 
in the gate and sit there watching the road, 
and p'r'aps pass a word or tw x o with the police¬ 
man. Then something 'appened one night 
that made me take quite a dislike to it for a 
time, 

I was sitting there with my feet outside* 
smoking a quiet pipe, when I 'eard a bit of a 
noise in the distance. Then I 'card people 
running and shouts of " Stop thief ! " A man 
came along round the comer full pelt and, just 
as I got up, dashed through the wicket and ran 
on to the wharf. I was arter 'im like a shot 
and got up to 'im just in time to see him throw 
something into the dock. And at the same 
moment I 'eard the other people run past the 
gate. 

II Wot's up ? " I ses, collaring 'im. 

" Nothing/' he ses* breathing 'ard and strug¬ 
gling. “ Let me go/ 1 

He was a little wisp of a man, and I shook 
'im like a dog shakes a rat, I remembered 
my own pocket being picked, and 1 nearly 
shook the breath out of 'im. 

" And now I*m going to give you in charge," 
1 ses. pushing 'im along towards the gate. 

" Wot for ? he ses* purtending to be sur* 
prised. ‘ 

M Stealing/' I ses, 

fH You've made a mistake/' he ses ; “ you can 
search me d you tike." 

tlNtWRSW M) Ifc Niock," i sos. " i 
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see you throw 
it in. Now you 
keep quiet, else 
you 11 get 'urt.,- 
li you get five 
years 1 shall be 
all the more 
pleased// 

I don't know 
\>w he did it, 
but e did. ftc * 
seemed to sink 
away between 
my legs, and 
afore 1 knew 
wot was hap¬ 
pening, 1 was standing upside down 
with all the blood rushing to my 
'cad- As I rolled over he bolted 
through the wicket, and was oii 
like a flash of lightning. 

A couple o J minutes afterwards 
the people wot F 'ad "card run past 
came back agin + There was a big 
fat policeman with ’em—a man I 
'ad seen afore on the beat—and, 
when they 'ad gom on, he stopped 
to 'ave a word with me. 

'Ot work," he scs* taking off 
his el met and wiping his bald 'ead 
with a large red handkerchief. 
I've lost all my puff." 

" Been running ? " I ses, very 
perlite. 

Alter a pickpocket/' he ses. 
,f He snatched a lady's purse just 
as she was stepping aboard the 
French boat with her 'us band. 

1 Twelve pounds in it in gold, 
t w o peppermint 
lozenges, and a 
t postage stamp/ " 

He shook his 
'ead, and put his 
'elmet on agin. 

" Holding it in 
her little 'and as 
usual/ 1 he scs. 

Asking for trouble, 
I call it. I believe 
if a woman 'ad one 
hand off and only a 
finger and . thumb 
left on the other, 
she'd carry 'cr 
purse in it." 

He knew a'most 
as much about 
wimmen as> L do. 
When 'is fust wife 
died, . she said 'er 
only wish was that 


I STEPPED ROUND TO THE bULL 5 HEAD. 


I WENT DOWN 
VERY SLOW THE 
■NEXT TIME/’ 


she could take *im with 
- her, and she made 'im 
promise her faithful that 
e'd never marry agin. 
His second wife, arter 
a Long illness, passed 
away while he was 
playing hymns on the 
concertina ‘ to her, and 
'lt mother went to the 

J* 

doctor and said she 
wanted an inquest. 

He went on talking 
for a long time, but \ 
was busy doing a bit 
of ‘ead-work and didn't 
pay much attention to 'im. J was thinking 
o' twelve pounds, two lozenges, and a postage 
stamp laying in the mud at the bottom of my 
dock, and arter a time e said 'e see as 'ow I 
was waiting to get back to my night's rest, 
and went off—stamping. 

1 locked the wicket when he ad gone away, 
and then I went to the edge of the dock and 
stood looking down at the spot where the purse 
'ad been chucked in. The tide was on the ebb, 
but there was still a foot or two of water atop 
of the mud- I walked up and down, thinking. 

I thought for a long time, and then I made 
up my mind. If I got the purse and took it 
to the police-station, the police .wpuld share 
the money out between 'em, and ft?11 me they 
J ad given it back to the lady, fi ■ 1 found it 
and put a notice in the newspaper—which 
would cost 
money—very 
likely a dozen 
or two ladies 
would conic 
and sec me 
and say it 
was theirs. 

Then if I 
gave it to the 
best * looking 
one and the 
one it be¬ 
longed to 
turned up ( 
tberc'd be 
trouble. My 
idea was to 
keep it—for 
a time—and 
then if the 
lady who lost 
it came to me 
and asked me 
for it I would 
give it to 'er. 

Once I had 
made up my 
mind to do 
wot was right 
I felt quite 
'appy, and 

arter a WflVERSI 

up and down. 
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11 I FIXED MY EYJ-S ON THE PLACE WHERE 1 THCUGHT THE PURSE W/5* AND EVERY TIME 
I FELT ANYTHING UNDER MY FOOT I REACHED DOWN AND PICKED IT UP/’ 



1 stepped round to the Bull's Head and "ad a 
couple o' goes o' rum to keep the cold out. There 
was nobody in there but the landlord, and ’e 
started at once talking about the thief, and 'ow 
he 'ad run arter him in 'is shirt-sleeves, 

fl My opinion is/'. he ses, "that ’e bolted 
to one of the wharves and 'id 'iniself, He 
disappeared like magic, Was that little gate 
o' yours open ? " 

44 I was on the wharf," I ses, very cold. 

" You might ha' been on the wharf and yet not 
'ave seen anybody come 
on/ 1 he ses, nodding, 

44 Wot d'ye mean ?"I 
ses, very sharp, 

" Nothing/* he ses. 
" Nothing/ 1 

M Are you trying to take 
my character away ? " I 
ses, fixing 'im with my 
eye, 

** Lo‘ bless me, no ! ” 
he sea, staring at me. 
" It's no good to me." 

He sat down in Is 
chair behind the bar and 
went straight of! to sleep 
with his eyes screwed up 
as tight as they would 
go. Then 'e opened his 
mouth and snored till 
the glasses shook, I sup¬ 
pose I've been one of the 
best customers he ever 
J ad, and that's the way 
he treated me. For two 
pins I'd ha' knocked Is 
ugly 'ead off, but arter 
waking him up very sud¬ 
denly by dropping my 
glass on the floor I went 
off back to the wharf* 

I locked up agin, and 
'ad another leak at the 
dock. The water 'ad 
nearly gone and the mud 


M 1 ARE YOU OLD 
RILL ? ' HE $ES 


was showing in patches My mind went back to 
a sailorman wot had dropped 'Ls watch over¬ 
board two years before, and found it by walking 
about in the dock in 'is bare feet. He found it 
more easy because the glass broke when he trod 
on it. 

The evening was a trifle chilly for June, but 
I've been used to roughing it all my life, 
especially when I w r as afloat, and I went into 
the office and began to take my clothes off. 
I took off everything but my pants, and I 
made sure o' them by making braces for 'em 
out of a bit of string. Then i turned the gas 
low' and, arter slipping cm my boots, went 
outside. 

It w-as so cold that at fust I thought I'd give 
up the idea. The longer I stotxi on the edge 
looking at the mud the colder it looked, but at 
last I turned round and went slowly down the 
ladder. I waited a moment at the bottom, and 
was just going to step off when I remembered 
that l ad got my boots on, and I ad to go up 
agin and take 'em off. 

1 went down very slow' the next time, and 
anybody who ‘as been down an iron ladder with 



“ ARTER SCRAP¬ 
ING SOME OF THE 
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thin, cold rungs* in their bare feet, will know 
why. and I had just dipped my left foot in, 
when the wharf-bell rang. 

1 r opcd at fust that it was a runaway-ring, 
but it kept on, and the longer it kept on, the 
worse it got, I went up that ladder agin and 
called out that I was coming, and then I went 
into the office and just slipped on my coat and 
trousers and went to the gate* 

Wot d'you want ? " I ses, opening the wicket 
three or four inches and looking out at a man 
w'ot was standing there. 

" Are you old Bill ? " he ses. 

44 I’m the w-atchman," I ses, sharp-like* Wot 
d'you want ? " 

'* Don't bite me 1 ” he ses, purtending to draw 
back, 11 I ain't done no 'arm. X*ve come round 
about that glass you smashed at the Bull's 
Head/* 

4t Glass ! Jl I ses, 'ardly able to speak, 
at Yes, glass," he ses—" thing w-ot ycr drink 
out of. The landlord says it'll cost you a tanner, 
and f e wants it now in case you pass away in 
your sleep. He couldn’t come imself cos he's 
got nobody to mind the bar, so ’e sent me. 
Why ! Halloa ! Where's your boots ? Ain't 
you afraid o' ketching cold ? " 

44 You clear off/' 1 ses. shouting at him. 
'* D'ye 'ear me ? Clear off while you're safe, and 
you tell the landlord that next time e insults 
me I'll smash every glass in 'is place and then 
sit 'im on top of 'em S Tell im if 'e wants a 
tanner out o' me, to conic round 'imself, and 
see wot he gets/’ 

It was a silly thing to say, and I saw it after¬ 
wards, but I was in such a temper I 'ardly knew 
wot 1 was saying. I slammed the wicket in 'is 
face and turned the key, and then I took oil 
my clothes and w r ent down that ladder agin. 

It seemed colder than ever, and the mud 
when 1 got fairly into it was worse than 1 thought 
it could ha' been. It stuck to me like glue, and 
every step I took seemed colder than the one 
before, J Owever* when I make up my mind to 
do a thing, I do it* 1 fixed my eyes on the place 


where I thought the purse was, and every time 
I felt anything under my foot I reached down 
and picked it up- and then chucked it away as 
far as I could so as not to pick it up agin. Dirty 
job it was, too, and in five minutes I was mud up 
to the neck a'most. And I 'ad just got to wot 
1 thought was the right place* and feeling about 
very careful, when the bell rang agin. 

I thought 1 should ha' gorn out o' my mind. 
It was just a little tinkle at first, thert another 
tinkle, but* as I stood there all in the dark and 
cold trying to make up my mind to take no 
notice of it, it began to ring like mad, I 'ad to 
go—I've known mefi climb over the gate afore 
now—and 1 didn't want to be caught in that 
dock. 

The mud seemed stickier than ever, but I 
got out at lust, and, artcr scraping some of it 
off with a bit o' stick, I put on my coat and 
trousers and boots just as 1 was and went to 
the gate, with the bell going its hardest all the 
time. 

When I opened the gate and see the landlord 



:e looking 




DIRTY WORK. 

of the Buir* Head standing there l turned 

quite dizzy* and there was a noise in my ears 
like the roaring of the sea. I should think £ 
stood there fora couple o' minutes without being 
able to say a word. J could think of 'em. 




FRVJVG ABOUT THE WHARF AS JF IT BELONGED TO EM * 


" Don't be frightened. Bill," ses the landlord, 
** Fin not going to eat you.” 

4 * He looks as if he's walking in 'is sleep/' 
ses the fat policeman, wot was standing near by. 
" Don't startle im/ r 

He always looks like that/' ses the landlord. 

I stood looking at *im. I could speak then, 
but I couldn't think of any words goad enough ; 
not with a policeman standing by with a notebook 
in 'is pocket. 

" Wot was you ringing my bell for ? " X ses, 
at last* 

44 Why didn't yrtu answer it before? " ses the land¬ 
lord* " D'you think I've got nothing better to do 
than to stand ringing your bell for three-quarters 
of an hour ? Some people would report you/* 

" I know my dooty," 1 ses ; *’ there's no craft 
up to-night, and ho reason for anybody to come 
to my bell. If I was to open the gate every time 
a parcel of overgrown boys rang my bell ! should 
'ave enough to do." 



AT ME WITH THEIR MOUTHS OPEN/* 


" Well, I’ll overlook it this time, seeing as 
you re an old man and wouldn't get another 
slccping-in job." he ses, looking at the policeman 
for him to see ow clever P e was. " Wot about 
that tanner ? That's wot I've come for/' 

" You be off/* 1 ses, starting to shut the 
wicket. " You won't get no tanner out of me/' 

*' All right," he ses, " J shall stand here and 
go on ringing the bcJl till you pay up, that's 
all." 

He gave it another tug, and the policeman 
instead of lucking 'im up for it stood there 
laughing. 

I gave J im the tanner. It w as no use standing 
there arguing over a tanner, with a purse of 
twelve quid waiting for me in the dock* but I 
told 'im wot people thought of 'im. 

Arf a second, watchman," ses the policeman 
as I started to shut the wicket agin, 11 You 
didn't sec anything of that pickpocket, did y ou ? " 

I did not," 1 ses. 

II “Cos this gentleman thought he might 'ave 
come in here," ses the policeman, 

'Ow could he p ave come in here without 
me knowing it ? ** I ses, tiring up. 

Easy/' ses the landlord, r< and stole your 
boots into the bargain." 

" He might J ave come when your hack was 
turned/* ses the policeman. -i and if so, he 
might be 'idmg there now* I wonder whether 
you'd mind me having a look round ? " 

I tell you he ain't 'ere/' 1 ses, very short. 
M but, to ease your mind* I’ll 'ave a look round 
myself arter you've gum/' 

The policeman shook his *ead* " Well, o' 
course, 1 can*t come in without your permission/' 
he ses, with a little cough, " but I ave an idea* 
that if it was your guv'nor 'ere instead of you 
he'd been on'y too pleased to do anything 'e 
could to help the law. I'll beg his pardon to¬ 
morrow for asking you, in case he might object*" 
That police all over, 

1,1 * u '* - wa y an *i 


and tl 
as the 

eye talking to the guv'nor, and letting out 


n my mind’£ 
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little things about broken glasses and such¬ 
like by accident, I drew back to let 'im pass, 
and 1 was so upset that when that little rat 
of a landlord follered 'im I didn't say a word, 

I stood and watched them poking and prying 
about the wharf as if it belonged to 'em, with 
the light from the policeman's lantern flashing 
about all over the place- I was shivering with 
cold and temper. The mud was drying on me, 
and 1 couldn't 'elp noticing the smell of it. 
Nobody could. And wot was worse than all 
was, that the tide 'ad turned and was creeping 
over the mud in the dock. 

They got tired of it at Last and came back 
to where I was and stood there shaking their 
'eads at me. 

" If he was on the wharf 'e must 'ave made 
his escape while you was in the Bull's Head/' 
ses the policeman* 

" He whs in my place a long time/' ses the 
landlord* 

" Well, it's no use crying over spilt milk/' 
ses the policeman. " Funny smell about 'ere, 
ain’t there ? (> he ses, sniffing, and turning 
to the landlord. " Wot is it ? '' 

I dunno/' ses the landlord. *' I noticed 
it while we was talking to J im at the gate. It 
seems to fuller 'im about." 

" I've smelt things 1 like better/' ses the 
policeman* sniffing agin. " Its just like the 
foreshore when some* 
body 'as been stirring 
the mud up a bit/' 

,J If you've finished 
'unting for the pick- 
pocket I'll let you 
out and get on with 
my work," I ses, 
drawing myself up, 

" Good night/' ses 
the policeman, mov¬ 
ing off, 

"Good night, 
dear/’ ses the land¬ 
lord, "Mind you 
tuck yourself up 
warm." 

I lost my temper 
for a moment and 
afore I knew wot I 
was doing I 'ad got 
hold of him and was 
shoving im towards 
the gate as 'ard as 
I could shove. He 
pretty near got my 
coat off in the 
struggle, and nest 
moment the police¬ 
man 'ad turned his lantern on me and they was 
both staring at me as if they couldr/t believe 
their eyesight. 

” He—he s turning black ! " ses the land' 
lord, 

II He's turned black ! " ses the policeman. 

They both stood there looking at me with 

their mouths open, and then afore I knew r wot 
he was up to, the policeman came dose up to 


LOVE-A-DXJCK r HE £ES t AT LAST* 
SEEN IT.' T ’ 


me and scratched my chest with, his finger¬ 
nail. 

*' It's mud 1 " he ses. 

" You keep your nails to yourself/' I se^ 
" It's nothing to do with you." 

14 Unless it's a case of 'tempted suicide/' 
he ses, looking at me very ’ard* 

4 * Ah I " ses the landlord. 

" There's no mud on 'is clothes/' ses the 
policeman, looking me over with his lantern 
agin. " He must 'ave gone in naked, but 1 

should like to see 'is legs to make- All right 1 

All right ! Keep your 'air on/' 

" You look arter your own legs, then, " I ses, 
very sharp, " and mind your own business/' 

" It is my business/' he ses, turning to the 
landlord. Was *e strange in his manner at 
all when 'e was in your place to-night ? " 

He smashed one o' my best glasses*" ses 
the landlord. 

41 So he did," ses the policeman, "So he 
did. I'd forgot that. Do you know 'im well ? " 
" Not more than I can 'dp/' ses the landlord. 
" He’s been in my place a gtiod bit, but I never 
knew of any reason why 'e should try and do 
away with 'imself, If hes been disappointed 
in love, he ain't told me anything about it/' 

I suppose that couple o' fools 'ud 'ave stood 
there talking about me all night if I'd ha' let 
'em, but I’d had about enough of it* 

44 Look 'ere/' I 
ses, " you're very 
clever, both of you* 
but you needn't 
worry your 'eads 
alxntt me* I've just 
been ha%ing a mud- 
bath, that s alL" 

“A mud-bath!" 
ses both of 'em, 
squeaking like a 
couple o' silly 
parrots* 

" For rheumatics/* 
I ses. "I 'ad it 
something cruel to¬ 
night, and I thought 
that pVaps the mud 
'ud do it good, I 
read about it in the 
papers. There's 
places where you pay 
I>ounds and pounds 
for 'em, but, being 
a pore man, I 'ad 
to 'ave mine on the 
r wish I’d cheap." 

The policeman 
stood there looking 
at me for a moment and then 'e began to laugh 
till he couldn't stop 'imself. 

" Love-a-duck ! " he ses, at last, wiping his 
eyes, " I wish I'd seen it/’ 

" Must ha 1 looked Ike a fat mermaid/* ses 
the landlord* wagging his silly p ead at me* 
** 1 can just see old Bill sitting in the mud 
a-combing his 'air and singing." 

They adEloilik iffioie Mid o* that sort, just to 
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show each other 'o\v funny they was, but they 
went oft at last, and 1 fastened up the gate 
and went into the office to dean myself up as 
well as 1 could. One comfort was they ‘adn t 
got the least idea of wot 1 was arter, and I ad 


Did you 
you any 


" - LOOK HERE/ I SES, 1 II YOU WANT TO HE 
FUNNY, GO AND RE FUNNY WITH THEM AS 
LIKES IT,’ ” 

a fancy that the one as laughed last would be 
the one as got that twelve quid. 

1 was so tired that 1 slept nearly all day arter 
I l ad got 'omc, and I 'ad no sooner got back to 
the wharf in the evening than 1 see that the 
landlord 'ad been busy. If there was one silly 
fool that asked me the best way of making 
mud-pies, I should think there was fifty. Little 
tilings please little minds, and the silly way 
some of cm went on made me feel sorry for my 
sects. 

By eight o'clock, 'owever, they ’ad all sheered 
off, and I got a broom and began to sweep up 
to elp pass the time away until low-water. 
O'ny one craft 'ad come up that day—a ketch 
called the Peewit —and as she was berthed at 
the end of the jetty she wasn't in my way at all. 

Her skipper came on to the wharf just afore 
ten. Fat silly old man e was. named Fogg. 
Always talking about is ealth and taking 
medicine to do it good. He came up to me 
slow like, and, when *e stopped and asked me 
about the rheumatics, the broom shook in my 
'and. 

" Look here/' I 
ses, " if you want to 
be fanny, go and be 
funny with them as 
likes it. I'm fair 
sick of it, so I give 
you warning." 

41 Funny ? " he ses, 
staring at me with 
eyes like a cow. 

" Wot d'ye mean ? 

There's nothing 
funny about rheu¬ 
matics ; 1 ought to 


know; I'm a martyr to it. 
find as *ow the mud did 
good ? " 

I looked at Mm—hard, but 'e stood 
there looking at me with his fat baby- 
face, and I knew he didn't mean any 
'arm ; so I answered ’ini perlite and 
wished Mm good night. 

" IVe 'ad pretty near everything 
a man can have/' he ses, casting 
anchor on a empty box, “ but l think 
the rheumatics was about the worst of 
'em all. I even tried bees for it once/' 

IJ Bees ! “ I ses, " Bees f " 

II Bee stings/ J he ses. " A man told 
me that if l could on'y per¬ 
suade a few* bees to sting me, 
that hid cure me, I don't 
know what 'e meant by per¬ 
suading ; they didn't want no 
persuading. 1 took oft my 
coat and shirt and went and 
rocked one of my neighbour's 
bee-hives next door, and i 
thought my last hour a ad 
come.' 1 

He sat on that box and 
shivered at flic memory of it. 

" Now I take Dr. Pepper's 
pellets instead," he ses. " f IVe 
got a box in my state-room, 
and if you'd like to try 'em 
you're welcome." 

He sat there talking about 
the complaints he had 'ad 
and wot he 'ad done lor them 
till X thought I should never 
have got rid of 'im. He got 
up at last, though, and, arter telling 
me to always wear flannel next to my 
skin, climbed aboard and went below, 

I knew tHo hands was aboard, and 
arter watching 'is cabin-skylight 
until the tight was out h I went and 
undressed. Then ! crept back on 
to the jetty, and arter listening by 
the Peewtt to make sure that they 
was all asleep, I went back and 
glimix'd down the ladder. 

It was colder than ever. The cold 
seemed to get into my boms*, but 
I made up my mind to 'ave 
that twelve quid if 1 died for 
it. F trod round and 
round the place where 1 
ad seen that purse 
chucked in until I was 
tired, and the rubbish I 
picked up by mistake 
yon wtf Idn't believe. 

"my ’art seemed 
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I suppose I 'ad been in 
there art an hour, and I 
was standing up with my 
teeth clenched to keep 
them from chattering* 
when I "appened to look 
round and see something 
like a white ball coming 
down the ladder. My 'art 
seemed to stand still for 
a moment, and then it 
began to beat as though it 
would burst. The while 
tiling came down lower 
and lower, and then all 
of a sudden it stood in 
the mud and said, " Ow ! " 
14 Who is it ? 11 I ses, 
n Who are you ? ” 

14 Halloa, Bill l " it ses. 
Ain't it perishing cold ? M 
It was the voice o' Cap'n 
Fogg* and if ever I wanted 
to kill a fellow-creetur* I wanted 
to then, 

*' 'Ave you been in long* 
Bill ? " he ses. 

* 4 About ten minutes/ 1 I ses, 
grinding my teeth. 

“ Is it doing you good ? " 

he ses. 

I didn't answer *im. 

1 was just going off to 
sleep/' he ses, “ when I felt a 
sort of hot pain in my left 
knee. O’ course, I knew w'Ot it 
meant at once* and instead o 1 
taking some of the pellets I 

thought I’d try your remedy 

instead. It's a bit nippy* but 
1 don't mind that if it does 
me good/* 

He laughed a silly 

sort o* laugh* and 

then I'm blest if e 

didn't sit down in 
that mud and waller 
in it. Then he'd get 
up and come for'ard 
two or three steps 
and sit down agin. 

" Ain't you sitting 
dow n. Bill ? M he ses* 
arter a time. 

"No/ 1 I ses, “ I'm 
not," 

"I don't think 
you can expect to 
get the full benefit 
unless you do," he 
ses, coming up close 


" HE was UP 
THAT CAUDER 
HAND OVER 




" I M BLEST IF E DID’NT S|T DOWN IN 
THAT MUD/’ 

to me and sitting down agin. ** It's a bit of a 
shock at fust, but’-- Halloa 1 11 

" Wot s up ? 11 I ses. 

41 Sitting on something hard,” he scs. ** 1 
wish people *ud be more careful." 

He took a list to port and felt under the star¬ 
board side. Then he brought his ’and up and 
tried to wipe the mud off and sec wot he 'ad got, 

f ‘ Wot is it ? " I ses* with a nasty sinking sort 
0* feeling inside me. 

11 I don't know," he ses t going on wiping 
11 It's soft outside and J ard inside, It—-—" 

Let’s 'ave a look at it/' I ses* liolding out 
my 'and, 

** It's nothing/ 1 he ses, in a queer voice, 
getting up and steering for the ladder. fi Bit of 
oyster-shell, I think/' 

He was up that ladder hand over fist* with 
me close behind 'im* and as soon as he 'ad got 
on to the wharf started to run to 'is ship. 

" Good night* Bill/' he ses, over 'is shoulder. 

Ir Arf a moment/' I ses, fullering 'im. 

" I must get aboard/' he ses; " I believe I've 
got a chill," and afore I could stop J im he 'ad 
yumped in and run down to 'is cabin. 

I stood on the jetty lor a minute or two 
trembling all over with cold and temper. Then 
I saw he 'ad got a light in 'is cabin, and I crept 
aboard and peeped dowm the skylight. And 1 
just 'ad time to see some sovereigns on the 
table, when he looked up and blew out the light. 
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HE little world of dogs, though 
subject to the greater world of 
mankind, which flatters itself 
upon tts conscience and has its 
dreams of justice, is peopled 
with unfortunates* The victims 
of ill-luck are legion. There is a 
destiny for dogs as well as for 
men, a destiny like our own* which laughs at 
goodness and beauty and all the charming 
promises of Nature, 

The first figure that my memory evokes, 
after the death of Louis the Debonnaire, our 
dear Pomeranian, is that of a diverting and 
easily diverted little demon* full of sparkle, Hie, 
and laughter, given to much barking, a creature 
of infinite drollery. Extremely gentle and 
affectionate at times, he spent many a half-hour 
on my lap, motionless under the book or writing- 
pad which rested on his pleasant brown head. 
Sometimes he would venture to turn a great eye 
upon me, not unlike the eye of a sentimental 
frog. Do you see Raymond now ? Only a 
French bulldog has an eye like that. Tills 
particular bulldog's name was Raymond, Why ? 
Nobody knows. He was usually spoken of as 
" The Nigger Baby " ’ and the reason for this 
was obvious : the wide grimace that uncovered 
his white teeth ; his eyes, of a dull black, unlit 
by any reflection ; his little nose, roughly carved 
out of a scrap of ebony: all proclaimed it aloud* 
Besides, Raymond had a strange love of dress 
that made him absolutely human. When he 


was quite small and as yet unable to walk 
firmly on his short, bandy legs, somebody tried a 
baby's bonnet on him. lie wore it without a 
sign of impatience. Next day, perceiving the 
bonnet in a corner, he took it in his teeth and 
carried it to the nurse, who readily put it on 
him again, for in this headgear the little bull¬ 
dog delighted everyone who saw him. Another 
day, someone draped him in a shawl ; and, soon 
after, he was fully dressed. He loved it ; lie 
was a natural actor, a born clown. Disguised 
as a ballet-girl, jumping through a fadop, or 
wearing a cap on his head* with a pipe in his 
mouth, or frisking about in baby-clothes with r a 
doll in his front paws, he used instinctively to 
stand on his hind-legs* only resuming his natural 
position when people ceased to notice him* 
Unlike his fellows* he had more vanity than 
greed; the presence of a number of persons 
acted on his nerves ; he was at once here, there, 
and everywhere, wild with excitement, and per¬ 
forming a thousand tricks, which he would never 
have attempted in the family circle, lie seemed 
fully to understand the flattery and applause 
of laughter. . / * i 

What a gold-mine Raymond would have been 
to a travelling show l 

n. '■ 1 - 

When I was a little girl i used to l>c punished 
for the excessive tenderness of heart that made 
me scream and stamp my feet in the street 
whenever 1 saw a lost dog or a horse that, was 
being beaten. I FlTi the saitlc reason I was for- 

wk mm *' the circus; 
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for, the moment a well-trained animal ap¬ 
peared, I would utter shrill cries at the 
thought of the blows which it must have 
endured before arriving at such a stage! In 
later years " The Nigger Baby" upset all 
my theories* Work for him was not a burden 
but a pleasure* He knew everything without 
learning anything. The first time that I 
held a hoop in front of him he hurled him¬ 
self through it with comical eagerness, and 
then, turning about, once more flung himself 
through the circle, with his eyes starting from 
his head, his ears flapping, and his tongue 
hanging out of his mouth, 

Raymond may have been the son or 
grandson of a performing dog. Why should 
not dogs, as well as men, be subject to here¬ 
ditary influences ? Be this as it may, his was 
a striking personality ; and his originality 
was encouraged until it led to his undoing. 

111 . 

T can still see the poor dog as he was on 
the glorious day that was to seal his fate. 

It was in the country, on a holiday* 

The village children had been promised a 
performance by Raymond the ring-master, 
i he lawn in, front of our house represented 
the arena. Some neighbours' children had 
surrounded it with stakes, which were con¬ 
nected by a cord and surmounted with 
paper flags. The day was fine; the sun 
was shining; the happy countryside was all 
song and laughter. Because of a distribu¬ 
tion of prizes which had taken place that 
afternoon the company was rather late in 
assembling. It was five o'clock when the 
school children, wearing their Sunday best, 
arrived two by two, their faces flushed 
beneath the green of their wreaths, a green 
which dashed with the tender tones of the 
meadows. 

A big table was laid, covered with cakes, 
fruits, and sweets. The little girls and boys 
soon forgot the stiffness born of their unac¬ 
customed clothes and the pompous wreaths 
upon their heads. They danced, played 
games, and sang; but above all they 
waited \ They were waiting for the 
wonderful dog of whom the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood was talking. 

Here he comes 1 Joyful, frisking with 
impatience, as though understanding the 
little triumph in store for him, he rushes 
to the basket, in the centre of the ring, 
where his toys are collected, together with 
his dresses and the hoops employed in his 
performances. 

Amid laughter and applause the per¬ 
formance begins, 

Raymond surpasses himself : by turns a 
clown, a gymnast, a ring-master, or an in¬ 
defatigable comic baby, he amuses and 
astonishes his audience. His natural ardour 
imparts to all that he does a charming and 
surprising grace ; but, as always when out¬ 
siders are present, a sort of frenzy possesses 

wivERgffWFMEinGffUr him, and am 
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RAYMOND T1IE CLOWN. 


thankful when the time 
comes for the last trick, 
one that amuses him par¬ 
ticularly* A hoop is held 
out to him ; he hangs on 
to it with his powerful jaws 
and allows himself to be 
swung round and round* . 
very quickly, till the mo¬ 
mentum acquired extends 
Ids little body* just as 
though lie were flying. 
Everybody stands amazed. 
But, suddenly, Raymond 
lets go, A cry escapes 
from every breast* He lies 
stretched on the ground 
panting* What can have 
happened ? He has not 
fallen from any height \ 
and the soft, springy lawn 
must have broken the little 
black demon s fall, I run 
across to him, feel him all 
over, move his legs one 
alter the other- he does 
not groan or whimper; 
there are no bones broken p 
T he onlookers are reassured; 
it can only be an attack of 
dizziness ; there is no caus'e 
for alarm* 

IV, 

Alas ! From that day 
poor Raymond was never 
the same again. He had 
lost his sprightly ways ; he 
would drag himself pain¬ 
fully along the walks in the 
garden ; and the moment 
he attempted to run he 
checked himself suddenly, 
as though held back by 
some malign force* 

How far away were all 
his delights ! When he 
caught sight ol his basket 
he would go up to it and 
seemed to sniff regretfully 
at his ball, his trapeze* and 
his pretty costumes. He no 
longer cared to be dressed 
up ; he was happiest in my 
arms ; and l used to rock 
him to and fro, while his 
great, loving eyes besought 
me to rid him of his evil 
spell. 

Dogs cannot understand 
the helplessness of their 
gods* who are unable to 
give them relief ; and* if 
their little minds were 
capable of receiving a gleam 
of light* they would cease 
to attribute to us a power 
which is only built up of 
their own servility. 
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parting from me ; his malady was aggravated 
by each visits ^ i p 

Soon I heard that he was refusing his food 
and that there was nothing for it but to give him 
a dose that would set him'tfee. They wanted 
to apply a little test, in order to measure his 
failing forces, and asked me to send him one 
of my frocks. The moment he smelt the stuff 
on which he had so often fallen asleep, Raymond 
rose all quivering, wagged his tail, wrinkled hhi 
little nose, and fell, never again to rise* amid the 
soft, familiar folds. 


Directly wc returned to Paris I took Ray 
mond to a veterinary surgeon. He had a 
lesion of the heart. Every attempt would be 
made to save him. I had to deceive his fond 
affection in order to leave him in a stranger's 
hands. . 

Next day I was told of the grief which he had 
displayed. But it was essential that he should 
be kept under observation* I went to see him. 
After I had called twice, his physician asked me 
not to come ,any more. The little creature felt 
too much joy at seeing me. too much sorrow' at 
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0 cannot, with impunity, allow 
a child of two years to luxuriate 
with a stick of chocolate and, 
on the following day, possibly 
at the dictates of the Food 
Controller, refuse a repetition 
of the issue. 

The child will not follow your reasoning, will 
not appreciate why so rapturous a delicacy 
should be denied. He will stretch out his palms 
and yell for more—he will bite his fists and lie 
face downwards upon the floor. Later, lament¬ 
ation proving fruitless, he will seek alternatives 
and likely enough be apprehended eating coal 
in some secret place. 

Any concern so gigantic and revolutionary 
as the present war must- inevitably result in 
modifications or elaborations of our moral out¬ 
look. 

It is a great deal to expect the human race to 
put away all thought of happiness at the first 
throb of the drum which calls the world to arms, 
and yet with an adaptability passing belief the 
great majority has contrived to do so, Happ£ 
ness, as it were, has been laid in lavender and 
locked in the dower chest, and in its stead the 
billion little^ people have wrapped themselves 
in the solemn garments of mourning and anxiety. 
By the multitude the impossible has been 
achieved ; but there still remains the minority 
—the sweet, thoughtless, adorable minority— 
who cannot see, who cannot grasp—who plead 
for their measure of happiness with outstretched 
hands that cannot be denied. . 

Of the latter order was Sheila Sorel, whose 
mind was the mind of a baby. She knew she 
was pretty and was glad. She played at making 
pretty faces before a mirror, as a child will do. 
If she bit the strings of her sun-bonnet it was 
because as a child ill the same mood she would 
have bitten her thumbs. If she sang with joy 
when the sun was out or gasped with delight 
when the sea splashed her bathing body with 
impertinent wavelets, it was for the same reason. 
At nineteen she was as much a child as at ten, 
with all a child’s insatiable and sensuous desire 
for happiness. 

This being the' case, it is impossiblerfcs find 
excuses for her parents, who, in the early part 
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of 1914 , fell victims to bronchitis and departed 
hand-in-hand to the region of spirits. 

They had been such a very contented little 
trio—never missing an opportunity for making 
life happier for each other and themselves— 
and then, without a word of warning, down went 
the flag to half-mast and nothing remained to 
Sheila but an agonized he^rt, an empty house, 
and a full banking account. 

As she had no idea what to do with any of 
these legacies she repaired to a residential hotel 
at Bournemouth, and lonelily walked abroad in 
search of the happiness she had lost. 

Fate has a knack of heaping tragedy upon 
tragedy, for just when Sheila was beginning to 
feel her sorrows were abating, the Nations 
thought fit to declare war one against the other. 

Sheila did not in the least comprehend war; 
she regarded it as an affair of newspapers; but 
in common with the rest of humanity she felt 
the weight of that cold hand which stole chil¬ 
lingly about the national heart in the autumn 
of ' 14 . 

Hitherto Sheila had thought but little of man, 
but now he assumed a tlifferent aspect—a 
strange, heroic importance. 

With half-understanding she knew that 
misery and disquietude were abroad. And 
since there were no warm and motherly arms 
into which she could creep for forgetful sanctuary, 
she watched it all in a kind of wistful stupor. 
But after a while a sense of injustice stole over 
her. She felt the war was using her harshly. 
She had no real association with it and yet it 
obtruded itself glocmily into her private life. 

There were deep wells of sympathy in the/ soul 
of Sheila Sorel, and for want of a better subject 
on whom to lavish their waters she lavished 
them upon herself, thereby provoking a con¬ 
siderable degree of personal distress. She 
would wander lonelily in.the lawned gardens of 
the hotel, and blink with sad moist eyes at the 
sea. From time to time, as the mood dictated, 
she indulged in a few quiet and reflective tears. 

Some women are not at their best a-weeping, 
but tears became Sheila extraordinarily well. 
With the salt drops coursing down her round 
and rosy cheeks she presented a picture calcu¬ 
lated to awaken tlie gentlest emotions in the 


heart of n 
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" LITERALLY AND METAPHORICALLY HE CAME INTO HER PRESENCE ON ALL FOURS.'* 


flf the Hon. Leslie Whittaker, second lieutenant 
in the Royal Scabright Highland Regiment. 

This young and enthusiastic officer was 
sprawling on the grass beneath a lilac bush* 
endeavouring to better his acquaintance with 
the Manual of Military Law, He had that day, 
contrary to the advice of the sergeant-major, 
fra toed a charge against a certain accused 
private on lines which knew no precedent. His 
company commander thereat took occasion to 
reprimand the tight-hearted Leslie, and urged 
him to abandon frivolous literature in favour of 
sterner study. 

For a while Leslie floundered courageously 
with rules of procedure, and was so greatly con*' 
fused that he was fain to lay the book aside and 
allow his eyes to wander* In so doing they tell 
upon Sheila, visible through a rift in the lilacs, 

Sheila was alone. She sat upon her heels 
and her eyes were wet. Her hands plucked 
aimlessly at the budding daisies and her breath 
came jerkily in a manner provoking sympathy 
and regard. 

The chivalry of the Whittakers sprang in¬ 
stantly to life, and, forgetting his studies, the 
1 Ion* Leslie crawled through the screen of twigs 
and branches towards her. 

Literally and metaphorically he came into 
her presence on all fours. 

" I say, you know," he said, without preamble, 
" you look most awfully miserable, you know/' 

To which Sheila replied, " I am, but I didn't 
know anyone could see me," 

" It's awful check to have looked, but I 
simply couldn't help myself. 1 do hope you 
don't mind." 

" No. 1 * said Sheila, after a pause in which she 
saw that Leslie was a very nice young man, M I 
don't mind a bit,<because it isn't any good being 
miserable all by oneself." F 

It isn't any good being miserable at all, 11 
announced I>slie, very profoundly. " 1 know 


that because I happen to be a bit down myself 
to-day/' 

Sheila's reply proves that her sympathies 
were easily turned from herself. 

“ Are you ? Why ? " - * 

" Got into hot water with the powers that be. 
My company commander slarlged me up hill 
and down dale. Rotten it was ! ’* 

" What a shame," said Sheila, 11 Did you 
ted him he was beastly ? ” 

One can’t* you know. There's a book I've 
just been reading over there on the grass which 
tells you so. Dry stuff, too. So it all comes 
back on oneself. That's tfhat makes one fed a 
bit down, y'lgiow/' 

*' But it's the same with rar/' said Sheila, 
all comes back on oneself.” 

" It's pretty good cheek* but 1 wish you’d tell 
me what you're bothered about. You did look 
as if you were crying," 

*' l had had a little cry/* admitted Sheila, 
"but it was only a little one* If you hadn't 
spoken when you did it might have been bigger/’ 

" But what made you ? " 

Sheila shook her head* 

" 1 don't know* Everything's so sad. It's 
the war. People say it will go on for simply 
ages and tilings will get mihappier and unhappier. 
i don't want to he unhappy—it's horrid to be, 
I would like to be very* very happy indeed* and 
jolly* and laugh about silly things that are fun - J 
but you see one can't and—and—well; that r s 
why I was crying, I suppose.” 

The Hon, Leslie Whittaker was not afflicted 
with an analytic mind* and to him the reasons 
she had given seemed very just and reasonable. 
Lor the first time he left the war was a Kcrious 
affair and its effects grievous and far-rcaching. 
Synchronous with tills thought came to him a 
sense of overwhelming loneliness. He taw the 
world as a tas£ijfj^fl ffffough w hich he was 
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hope-existed to lift him from this path of sorrow, 
and that was to find someone equally affected 
as himself in whom to confide* It was therefore 
with the warmest impulse he possessed himself 
of her small, daisy ~plticking hand and pressed 
it in silent understanding. This accomplished, 
he felt relieved, if a shade bashful, and to es¬ 
tablish a firmer foundation upon which their 
friendship might be built, he told her his ancient 
‘name and the regiment of Highlanders to whose 
service he wore a Sam Browne belt* ^ * 

" I know who you are," he wound up, very 
untruthfully, " but I should like to hear you 
say it, all the same* 1 ' 

" Sheila Sore!/' 

ir It's the finest girl's name in the world, and 
it suits you tremendously/' he said. if I don't 
know if you've got any people, but I should 
a wittily like to call*" 

" I haven't/' said Sheila. ' f They died Last 
year* I forgot to tell you when I was showing 
how sad I was/' 

" Then you're all on your own here ? " 

She nodded* 

M That's funny, for so am L But, I say, it 
must be tremendously rotten for you* They 
are awful stiffs at this hotel/' 

Again she nodded and he continued :— ^ 

" I've no people either, you know. It's 
pretty extraordinary when you come to think * 
of it l I've a few cousins and an aunt or two, 
of course, but they don't count, do they ? *' 

" No/' 

The Hon. Leslie rested his chin on his knees 
and his eyes drowsed across the sea* 

*' A chap gets most fearfully 
lonely/' he said. '' Don't know why 
it is, but somehow he longs to be 
understood. No one ever under* 
stood md/ 1 

" Nor me/' said 
Sheila, ff I've never 
been understood*" 

A mighty craving 
to be understood 
overcame them 
both. They did not 
know what particu¬ 
larly complex quali¬ 
ties they possessed 
which demanded 
understanding, but 
the need was imme¬ 
diate and para¬ 
mount, 

" I can tell you/' 
said Leslie, lf I've 
done some pretty 
hard thinking 
about it, but it 
leads nowhere*'* 

In this respect 
his words were 
true, but they 
awakened an in* 
stant response in 
the heart of 
Sheila* 


Loneliness of all the moods is the most stimu¬ 
lating to the emotions. It is safe to hazard 
that any two young people of opposite sex, who 
persuade each other they are lonely, will embrace 
before many hours have passed. 

Sheila had no experience of being in anyone's 
arms, save only her father's and mother's, but 
curious persuasive thrills and impulses of nature 
were already at work, and subconsciously she 
yielded to the idea that the embrace which was 
not of blood relationship would prove more 
worth having. As a wholly natural being she 
did not consider there was any occasion for 
caprice or delay in the matter. Here was a 
perfectly sweet young man w r ho, like herself* 
desired gaiety and had found it not—-who was 
lonely, despondent, and wishful of being under¬ 
stood, T?hc conclusion was obvious. 

And so in the silence she laid her hand in his 
as token of good fellowship. 

41 By Jove/' sighed the Hon. Leslie, " I don't 
know why, but I believe we could understand 
each other*" 

At this juncture in the proceedings an old 
gentleman elected to have his Bath-chair wheeled 
to a position beside them, and seemed to imagine 
his gloomy and foreboding conversation would 
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" SHEILA WENT UP by THE LIFT, AKD LESLIEt DISTRAUGHT 
*. BY HER ABSENCE, RUSHED UP THE STAIRS, 1 


prove an agreeable diet. In this he was at fault, 
tor so soon as courtesy admitted the young 
people fled the spot and left him in unchallenged 
ownership* 

That same evening they met again, and by 
mutual consent directed their steps toward the 
pine-clad solitudes which lie to the left of the 
town, Here they seated themselves on the 
carpet of pine needles, with their hacks against 
a single sticky old trunk* 

And because love had entered their hearts 
the moon came out* dabbling the sea with her 
white mysteries, an odorous wind sang lovely 
songs in the tracery of branches overhead, and 
the waves crooned and cuddled the shifting 
shingle on the beach below. 

** It's all tremendously wonderful," said 
Leslie (who felt the poets weren't such silly 
asses after all). “ I feel as if I were ready 
understood at last*" 

" And so do I—nearly/' whispered Sheila. 

A moment later she withdrew the modifi¬ 
cation, for the Hon, Leslie, nothing if not a 
trier, had spent the small patch of time inter¬ 
vening in embracing her with sudden and 
ecstatic fervour. 


Tf in imagination Sheila had thought it might 
be pleasant to find herself in a man's arms, she 
had no real conception of how amazingly delicious 
it was in practice. With the acute wonder of 
it she closed her ioug-la-sUed eye-lids and gasped- 
The Hon. Leslie gasped, too, and realizing 
the best cure for gasping would be to repeat 
the experiment, he took her to his heart again. 

Great is the knowledge to be had through , 
the medium of losses. Only afterwards can 
one be sure if one desires to 
kiss again. Not infrequently 
rtlie deed once accomplished 
provokes an immediate dis¬ 
taste and a matter for self- 
reproach. This, however, was 
not the case with Sheila nr 
Leslie. They found in facli 
other's arms intolerable delight 
—delight too vivid for words* 
When at length they returned 
to the brightly-lit foyer of the 
hotel their faces were radiant 
and their eyes afire* 

Sheila went up by the lift, 
and Leslie, distraught by her 
absence, rushed up the stairs 
three at a time fur the rapture * 
of clasping her once more before 
they parted for the night* 

" When—when'll you marry 
me ? " he implored. 

" Oh, soon, please/' said 
Sheila. 

Which goes to prove they 
were very young and very 
enthusiastic. 

It was a military wedding 
and it took * place fourteen 
days after their first meeting* 
T)*ey both felt the engagement 
was a lung one, but Leslie's 
military duties and Sheila s shopping helped the 
interminable hours to pass. 

After the ceremony there was a reception 
—such a reception. A mighty and many- 
tiered cake was hewn by a sword in the hands 
of Sheila. The air was full of congratulation, 
of laughter, and the popping of corks* Lvery- 
w'here were smiling faces, handshakes, and good 
cheer. 

Then came the time when Sheila rah upstairs 
and changed into a peach of a motoring frock, 
and ran downstairs into the arms of her husband 
and the press of friends. And together they 
dropped their heads and made a bolt through 
the rice and confetti to where the white touring 
ear stood humming at the kerb. 

It was a heavenly hotel in South Devon 
at wdiich they arrived. They felt very shy 
indeed as they unpacked their suit-cases and 
laid their evening apparel out, and for that 
reason Leslie gathered unto himself many clothes 
and repaired therewith to the bathroom, where 
he indulged in a bath of such prodigious length 
that Sheila was dressed and downstairs when 
his timid knock |3[t the door. 
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THEY MADE A BOLT THROUGH THE RICE AND CONFETTI TO WHERE THE 
WHITE TOURING CAR STOOD HUMMING AT THE KERB. ' 


of the masked windows and they looked aloft 
to where their own beckoned In the darkness. 

And at breakfast next morning Sheila s face 
was aglow with a beauty so new and wonderful 
that Leslie (incidentalJy the other guests were 
ui early habit and already abroad) seized her 
hands and drew her towards him, And in so 
doing he spilt a cup of coffee all over the pretty 
frock. So Sheila ran upstairs to change and he 
ran after her to help and succeeded in hindering 
a very great deal, but there were no reproaches 


Amidst the 
shouting of many 
commands, and the 
shriek and whistle 
of locomotives, the 
Hon. Leslie clasped 
his wife for the 
last time. 

They both cried 
and thanked God 
for that great mercy. A little farther up the plat¬ 
form that hard and cruel man, the company 
commander, was blubbering on the shoulders of 
a plain little woman. Even the colonel looked 
none too sure of himself, and many others were 
hiding behind newspapers* The war has taught 
US the honesty of tears. 

Leslie choked : u Oh. God—darling l M 
And Sheila : 11 Don—don—don't l J * 

But the ^roen dag had fallen and 

**“ ffliv {p?ff r*° FSIf'HIGAN 


looking a" trout stream which laughed down to 
the sea. They wondered if anyone guessed 
they were newly-wed—which everyone most 
certainly did. They looked at each other 
with the shyest delight and talked with the 
greatest difficulty. 

And Leslie spoiled her beautiful satin shoes 
with the caressing soles of his biown boots, 
and Sheila esteemed that it was good to have 
them spoiled in so glorious a manner. 

Afterward they stole out beneath the trees 
and along the cliffs, and Leslie declared of all 
his inanimate possessions he best adored the 
hunt no us-dialed gold wrist-watch she had given 
him. Indeed, he seemed unable to remove his 
eyes from the slow-moving hands ot this pretty 
trinket* and Sheila heiself showed a greater 
regard for it than hitherto. 

And at last the stars came out and the moon 
rose, and night took charge oi their world. By 
tacit consent they repeated the circular walk 
they had made, since to do so gave gemiinity to 
expressions ot fatigue which had begun to 
arise in their conversation. And when they 
came to the farthest [joint of the circle and knew 
they had begun to return* his arm tightened 
about her and she nestled closer to his side. 
The latch of the wicket-gate clicked as they 
passed through— the gravel crunched softly 
beneath their feet. Faintly shone the tights 


on either side, for, as they had both said scores 
and scores o£ times, " it was all so wonderful." 

The wonder endured throughout and beyond 
those alt too fleet-footed days of honeymoon 
Leslie had taken a tittle house for Sheila upon 
the cliffs, and thither* at the conclusion of each 
day's work, he repaired with perilous dispatch 
upon a motor-cycle. 

To Sheila the rapture of being mistress of the 
House of Whittaker was, if anything, a greater 
delight than the love-packed days of honey¬ 
moon. 

They decided that the war was all that could 
be desired, and there was no occasion to regard 
it otherwise. 

Maybe the war was offended at being esteemed 
so lightly, and to emphasize its importance 
decreed that the Royal Seabright Highlander* 
would be better employed in the East than in 
Bournemouth. 

The Hon. Leslie looked somewhat dazed when 
he conveyed these tidings to his wife* and she 
cried very heartily, and they clung together with 
pitiful earnest* and in so doing forgot a great 
deal of their sorrows, as mercifully happens with 
those who love* 

Leslie gave lus photograph to Sheila and 
Sheila gave hers to Leslie—and on his he wrote 
“To my darling Pottles/ 1 and on hers she wrote 
" To my sweetest Pottles," for after the manner 

of many lovers 
they knew each 
otner by a single 
name. 

And on a certain 
night they held 
each other very 
close and spoke 
no word, while the 
grey seas throbbed 
upon the beach, the 
wind moaned* and 
the rain clucked 
like laughter i it 
the gutters of the 
roof. 



" THE HON LESLIE CLASPED HIS WIFE FOR THE LAST TIME,'* 

v 


A moment later he bad gone and Sheila* with 
an emptiness of heart which knew no bounds, 
hurried from the station yard—alone. 

The child had eaten the chocolate of ha^j- 
piness and now the issue was to be denied. 

From the intensity of her joy Sheila relapsed 
into a quagmire of loneliness and misery. Thtf 
few girl friends she possessed were tco occupied 
with their own anxieties to vex themselves with 
hers> and so the full weight of her sorrow rested 
upon .herself. 

In the lonely double bed which seemed to 
emphasize her alonencss Sheila clasped her 
hands and wondered why she of all the world 
should be so sorely tried. That battered phrase 
*' the exigencies of the campaign *' offered no 
solution to the riddle, nor any redress. 

The Hon. Leslie, as may be imagined, was no 
great hand at writing letters. He wrote, it is 
true, and with praiseworthy frequency* but he 
had no skill in the art and did not possess the 
power of conveying a sense of his personality to 
the written page. 

Sheila yearned for and missed him intolerably, 
and the yearning increased as the weeks and 
months stole by. 

From first to last they had known each other 
but a little over six weeks, and during that time 
had been so close together that neither he nor 
she had obtained a very fair perspective of each 

other, zed bv KjAJCjs?BE 


At the end of a year*s absence he had lost for 
her his individuality as a man and had become 
a confused but glorious memory—the inspiration 
of the wonder-patch in her small life. 

From this circumstance there arises a nice 
but hazardous point for argument. Are our 
affections inspired by a personality or by the 
effect he or she produces ? Jf by the latter then 
will not another, capable of reproducing the 
same effect, serve our affections as well J 

Sheila did not pretend to propound or to 
solve this theory, but the fact remains that at 
this time it w-as the joy she pleaded for and not 
the man. The man had given the joy—but the 
joy was more>vivid than the man. Thus when 
Sheila cried for Leslie to be restored to her, it 
was actually her own departed joy for which 
she beseeched. 

But Leslie showed no sign of returning, The 
sounds of the desert were about him, and leave 
warrants are not showered upon hcaithy warriors 
in the East* 

Not least of the tragedies of war is the thrott¬ 
ling of love for which it must be held to account. 
It is unreasonable to suppose anyone as light¬ 
hearted as Sheila would be able indefinitely to 
bear her grief without confession. And, since 
confessions of loveless lonesomeness are not 
always sympathetically received by members 
of an even seat, it is entirely natural she should 
have unburdened herself to a man. In extenu 
ation it should lie rerneml-ered that her grass- 
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the second year of its reigu. It should further 
be remembered and emphasized that under 
normal circumstances she and her husband 
would scarcely have arrived at a Christian name 
intimacy in the six crazy, weeks they had known 
each other. Neither should it be forgotten tjiat 
in this small space of time they had made a 
better acquaintance with rapture and love 
than with psychology (that domestic science 
which -we are everywhere assured proves so 
valuable a guide to married and unmarried 
folk). And, finally, it should be placed to 
the credit of her innocent intents that she 
should have chosen a man so disastrous to 
the morals as Geoffrey Stay ton in whom to 
confide. 

There is a popular tradition, spread doubtless 
by authors of fiction, that the man who un¬ 
lawfully takes unto himself another's wife is a 
pronounced villain. In print he is recognizable 
at once, by the seduction of his manner, the 
suavity of his address, and the finish of his 
sentences. At a glance the reader is aware that 
he is in the presence of a man who will exploit 
sin. From the writer's point of view this is a 
most simple and satisfactory type, but, alas! the 
seducer in real life is of no such pattern. (Were 
he so it would be easy' for moral vigilants to 
detail someone to walk before him with a red 
flag that maidens might know and beware.) 
He has no distinguishing characteristics to show 
that he preys upon human frailty. He is as 
the rest of us are—in short, he is one of the best 
fellows going. We all know and like him; we 
extend toward him the hand of friendship and 
our. hearts thrill with joy at his honest clasp. 

~ He. has but a single fault and that is not of his 
s own seeking, nor is it apparent to the eye. He 
is too sympathetic—he feels too acutely the 
sorrows of others, and in his efforts to better 
them he Ipses sight of considerations no less 
important. * 

As a man Geoffrey Stayton was all that could 
be desired. Chivalrous, clumsy, and kind 
beyond belief; to his mother he showed un¬ 
failing solicitude ; he seldgm, if ever, stayed out 
at . night, and his religious - convictions were 
sound and orthodox. He had the gentlest 
manners, and because he was shy he stammered 
when conversing with strangers.. To his friends 
he was known as " dear old Geoff," and they 
were perfectly right. The medical officers 
before whom he paraded in the days when he 
yearned for foreign service shook their heads 
and would not let him go. They diagnosed he 
was troubled with a weak heart, and they were 
right, too. 

Wherefore Geoffrey, in the armour of war, 
unstained by any battlefield, walked abroacj, 
or rather at home, with the pathetic air or"a 
misunderstood man. 

In the course of one of these walks he was 
introduced to Sheila and they found much in 
common. 

. At the very outset she was drawn toward 
him on account of his stammer, which seemed 
a sure sign of a timid but kindly disposition. 
His disability left her most of the talking to 


do, and after a very little while she was giving 
him a touching account of her woes. 

“ S-s-s-seems awfully s-s-sad ; and you n-no 
m-m-m-more than a g-girl," he said. 

His next remark was, “ If only I c-c-could 
d-do something." 

But Sheila shook her head, which he found 
a great incentive to action. 

Their intimacy grew apace, and as the days 
went by they became great friends. Their 
sympathy for one another was . boundless. 
Always, and with the kindest intention, Geoffrey 
spoke of Leslie, but, try as he would, he could 
not entirely convince himself of this absent 
young man's worthiness to such a bride. He 
saw very clearly that none but himself was 
really capable of giving her the happiness she 
deserved. Of this, however, he breathed no 
word, his chivalry being too great. At night 
he would lie awake and vex his soul with the 
misery of her lot. Perhaps in the darkness 
he may have breathed a pfoyer or two, for he 
was very devout. 

Really nothing could have exceeded the 
discretion of his emotions toward Sheila, unless 
it were hers toward him. They were friends 
and no more. Nature, not they, must be 
blamed if their friendship moved a pace or two 
in the direction of passion. 

It became a habit with them to walk a while 
under the stars o’ nights, when they would 
talk great foolishness in very great earnest. 
u Dear old Geoff" would leave her by the 
iron gate of her small abode ; he would then 
smile, a little sadly perhaps and walk brood- 
ingly down the hill. 

But one night a great madness seized him. 
and instead of shaking hands like the nicelv- 
brought-up little gentleman he undoubtedly 
was, he put in a breathless requisition for a 
kiss. 

Sheila ran into the house and shut the door 
with alarming precipitation, but in the dark 
of the little hall she found herself breathing 
with greater difficulty than the short run merited. 
And because she remembered she had breathed 
like that when first she found herself in the arms 
of Leslie, she wondered what unknown forces 
were driving her to do so now. It was the 
same—but not the same. She felt that happi¬ 
ness was at hand—but out of reach. 

Lying on the mat was a letter from Leslie. 
He wrote that all things considered " he -wasn't 
having such a bad time." 

Only during the first three months oi his 
service abroad does a man write of the abject 
misery he feels. Afterwards he becomes a shade 
more considerate to his reader and goes to the 
opposite extreme. Often he does this when his 
heart is heavy within him—and often makes a 
great mistake by so doing. 

. In her mood at the moment of reading Sheila 
could not but, feel the letter was callous and 
cruel. It argued that he missed her not and 
was enjoying himself immensely. 

Sheila had not had a good cry for a long time, 
but then and there she indulged in an extra 
big one whicn lasted lor one hour and twenty- 
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five minutes. Wflen it was over she stared at 
Leslie's photograph and tried to revive her old 
impressions of him, Unfortunately, the effort 
was a failure. He wore a silly expression in 
the photograph not in the least suggesting t^e 
good times they had spent together. 

Sheila went to bed in great perplexity. She 
passed a troubled night and woke next day 
with a headache, 

Geoffrey called about eleven o’clock* complete 
with a chain of contrite protestations, hall¬ 
marked in every link. Learning from the maid 
the news of her mistress's indisposition he became 
well-nigh distraught. He rushed to a chemist 
for vast quantities of aspirin tabloids, toilet 
vinegar, and e&U-de-CoJognc, and at a florist and 
fruiterer's he bought sufficient flowers and grapes 
to furnish the table for a mayoral banquet, 

Tlicse he delivered in person and subsequently 
called three times during the"afternoon for the 
latest bulletins. 

Slid la made a miraculous recovery, and that 
evening they walked 
upon the cliffs, inhere 
Geoffrey, after offer¬ 
ing thanks to the 
proper quarter for her 
deliverance, poured 
a cascade of selt- 
rc proachcs into her 
coral car. 

“ To reduce two 
hours' intensive con¬ 
versation to its basic 
elements, we find 
nothing more startling 
arises than a varying 
paraphrase of the 
ensuing sentences. 

“ I’m an absolute 
brute and rotter.* 1 
" You shouldn't 
have asked me, l 
know you couldn’t 
help it—but you 
shouldn't*'' 

” I ought to be 
shot—shot 1 ” 

But when at last 
they came to the gar¬ 
den gate he hovered 
and she stayed* 

He said "good 
night,” and she said 
" good night,” but 
still she stayed. 

And all of a sudden 
he found that what 
he had asked for as 
a gift he now was 
taking by violence, 

Sheila said 1J No—no/' and turned her head* 
The kiss fell upon her pretty hair. 

And then in the moonlight, which makes 
people so wicked and so wonderful, they looked 
at each other* 

Presently 44 dear old GeofI " in a voice quite 
unlike his own said :—- 



SHEILA SAID NO — NO,’ ANI> TURNED HER HEAD- 


#< We can't go on like this/ 1 
Sheila made a movement until her head. It 
might have been a nod or might hive been 
a shake. And the Controller of Downfalls 
whispered in Geoffrey's ear v — 

4t Be off and finish it by letter/' 

So he turned and swung down the hill and 
she watched him go with a hand pressed upon 
her leaping heart, 

Geoffrey wrote his letter in alKgood faith. 
Love supplies its own logit, and though the *dns 
of others may grieve us heartily our own can 
always lie justified by circumstance. In asking 
Sheila to elope with him to an hotel in the New 
Forest Geoffrey felt he was not only doing a 
right, but a noble thing. To defy conventions 
demanded great sacrifice, and this he was pre* 
pared to make that true happiness might be 
hers. With deep reverence he assured her 
that the Almighty would bless and uphold 
their union* As a postscript he subscribed :— 

" I will get leave. I shall await you at the 
Chessman s Hotel, Lytidhnrst, 
A car will be at your door 
after tea. It is best that we 
do not meet before or travel 
together. God bless you* We 
arc doing right.” 

The letter was brought to 
Sheila with her cup of morn¬ 
ing tea* She read it wide- 
eyed and short-breathed. She 
read it a second time and 
shook her head. She 
put it under her pillow 
and hid herself be¬ 
neath the sheets. 
There is a pleasing 
yellow beneath the 
sheets, and in that 
yellow light very 
secretly she read the 
letter again. As she 
read she spilled a 
tear upon the page. 

" G course, 1 
slia’n't go/' she whis¬ 
pered ; " not for any¬ 
thing would I go. 1 * 
and was struck by 
the solemn sadness of 
her ton®. 

She refused her 
breakfast and hoped 
Fanny, the maid, 
’would try to persuade 
her, Fanny, however, 
did no such tiling, but 
quite unexpectedly 
gave a month's notice* 
you don't have to 


" Oh. no,” wailed Sheila, 
go away/' 

To which Fanny resolutely replied, M I'm 
going to munitions, Can't stick a house w ithout 
a man in it." 

At the moment a more unfortunate sentiment 
could hardly h*ivr been expressed. 
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In misery Sheila walked by the sea. The 
spring was everywhere unfolding its loveliness 
and breathing its message to young hearts. 

To Sheila's confused fancy the sportive wa ve¬ 
toes seemed to cry, 44 Come out and be happy— 
I can’t stand a house without a man in it?' 

Ever and anon she opened the foldsbf Geoffrey's 
letter and read a line or two. After a while she 
did not shake her head when she had finished 
reading. 

Just to pretend she was going on her honey¬ 
moon, she packed a few trifles in her dressing- 
bag. One of the trifles was Leslie's photograph. 
It was a foolish pastime, but it gave her occu¬ 
pation. Somehow she could not remain idle, 
and toward the end of the afternoon was walking 
restlessly up and down the bedroom, clasping 
and unclasping her bands. 

Then the door opened and Fanny said :— 

44 A car's come for you." 

And next she knew that the car with herself 
inside was rolling swiftly and silently down the 
road. She had forgotten all about the dressing- 
bag, but as she Ruddied back against the cushions 
she said to herself :— 

44 I want to be happy again—I'm going to be 
happy ! " 

But although she said it many times, it did not 
ring very true to her ears. 

Geoffrey arrived at the hotel about six o'clock 
with an hour to spare. He found the waiting 
intolerable and the sweat stood out upon his 
brow. To reassure himself he repeated over 
and over again :— 

“ I am doing right; God bless her." 

His concern excited casual interest with one 
or two residents, and, observing this, Geoffrey 
hid himself behind a copy of the Times, The 
page before him contained a list of casualties to 
officers. One name rose out above the rest and 
hit him fair. 

44 Lieut. L. R. Whittaker, Royal Seabright 
Highland Regiment. Killed in action." 

44 Good-God ! " cried Geoffrey. 

And this was the man whose wife would be 
coming at any moment. No, she would have 
seen the announcement ! But suppose she had 
not seen it—suppose she came all unknowing— 
what then ? 

The honour and chivalry of Geoffrey—the 
kindness and solicitude which he had- never 
failed to lavish upon his mother—sprang instantly 
to life. As a sportsman and gentleman this 
thing he had planned must be abandoned. No 
other solution would bear thinking of. 

It is one thing to steal a living man's wife, 
but quite another to steal from the dead. The 
logic of this may not appear very sound, since the 
dead are no longer fretted with earthly concerns, 
but there is no doubt that anyone who might 
have occasion to consider the problem would 
support this view. To Geoffrey it was as plain 
as the writing upon the wall. His course was 
clear—love must be renounced. 


Then very suddenly he became aware that be 
lacked the courage to tell Sheila of her husband’s 
death—even as he had lacked the courage to 
forego the rapture of making .illicit love to her. 

In the midst of his agonized perplexity a car 
drew up before the hotel and Sheila herself, 
white and hesitating, came into the foyer, 

Geoffrey rose and without a word led her to 
the terrace. 

14 Wait," he said, to the chauffeur, as they 
passed him. 44 So youVe c-c-come.”. 

44 I—I’ve come—yes, but-’’ 

44 Go back,” said “ dear old Geoff," 44 my dear, 
we were w-w-wrong—b-b-blind and foolish ; 
I'm—I'm *ent-t-t-tirely to b-blamc. It would 
have led n-n-nowhere." 

44 I know?’ said Sheila. 

44 Then go—and thank God we’ve s-s-s-seen 
the 1 - 1 -light in time." 

It was quite dark when the car turned once 
more into the road where Sheila dwelt. She 
had forgotten her latchkey, so rang the bell, but 
there came no immediate answer, for Fanny 
was abed and slept heavily withal. 

Sheila fang again, and as she did so a station 
fly drew up by the gate. 

Next she knew that someone was yelling 
44 Pottles," and smothering her with kisses— 
glorious kisses—kisses that could never have 
been so good from anyone else. 

The door opened and they practically fell 
into the hall, followed by a cabman bearing 
much luggage. 

44 He’s back," cried Sheila to the startled and 
curling-pinned Fanny. 

In the drawing-room they hugged and kissed 
and cried over each other as never before. 

44 Ain’t it gorgeous," gasped the Hon. Leslie. 
44 I wouldn't have spoiled that by telling you 
beforehand, not ’ for all the world—and I 've 
strained my heart*---I’m back for heaven knows 
how long—I never felt better in my life—and 
oh—oh. Pottles darling, have you missed me ? " 

4/ So dreadfully," began Sheila ; 44 so dreadfully 

that-r" But . bless her heart, she never 

finished the sentence, for after all there is a good 
deal of difference between chocolate and coal. 

Providence, unkindly it must be admitted, 
had thought fit to deprive the Hon. Leslie of his 
cousin, Lawrence Rayfnond Whittaker, but in 
so doing had shown great wisdom and infinite 
clemency. 

There is just one ppint which is hard to decide 
satisfactorily, and that is to determine the true 
feelings 01 44 dear old Geoff " in this matter. 

Was that worthy young man filled with a 
pious joy in that he had restored the little 
wanderer unharmed to a bridal couch rather 
than to the woes and prickings of bereavement ? 

Or was he not ? 

It would take the brain of a Boccaccio to 
decide. 
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are 1 all sorts of types 
and moods of childish naughti¬ 
ness, as every harassed parent 
knows* With these three par¬ 
ticular little people the difference 
was quite marked* Laddie was 
rarely naughty, but if he was 
it was in a despairing, can't- 


hel p-it, very-sorrv- but -you- w ill -h a ve -to-put-u p- 
with-lt way which it was "difficult to deal 
with* Dimples, on the contrary, was cold¬ 
blooded and deliberate, with a determined 
" I-wilI-now-do-some-mischu It * p air, which in¬ 
vited spankmg. Baby was seldom obstreperous, 
but it took her, when it did come, in an fl I-don’t- 
care-a-blow-for-any body-and- V m-going - to- kick ^ 
my-slipper-up-the-ceiling M delirium of wicked¬ 
ness which it was impossible to control, so that a 
distressed Lady and a secretly chuckling Daddy 
could only wait till the weather cleared. 

Tills is preliminary to the fact that Dimples 
had been exceedingly naughty in his own 


Kabj, 


Th& JjuIt. 
DRAMATIS 


Eluplofc 

PERSON*!!. 


CHARGING, WITH CLENCHED TEETH AND RAGING 
FISTS, AT LAl>PlE' 


characteristic fashion upon the day under dis¬ 
cussion. The truth was that he had been dis¬ 
appointed, and when that happened he usually 
ended by talcing it out of someone. The dis¬ 
appointment was that in a too expansive 
moment Daddy had given him to understand 
that sonic day the tribe would gather in the 
dead of night and would burn down the 
chauffeur's cottage, with a min of arrow's 
directed all the while upon the windows and 
door. Dimples had prepared the bundles 
of straw', and now' it had to be explained 
to him that Daddy had got a little 
beyond what was practical, and that the 
law had a fussy and unreasonable 
objection to games of that kind. 

Then there was something else which 
had shaken his nerves up on the day 
before* It was a tragedy in three scenes. 
The first scene was that Dimples dis¬ 
covered a wasps* nest and stirred it up 
The next w^as that a wasps' nest dis¬ 
covered Dimples and stirred him up. 
The third—well, the result of it was 
heard all over a quiet country parish 
for Dimples has the largest howl to tin 
square inch that has ever been heard 
So perhaps after such an experience 
there was some little excuse for his being 
contrary after all. 

But it took the queerest shape—tfltt 
many df lllE'i ‘va^arfe—;for Ids ways wen 
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themselves, crept up to 
the bushes and looked 
over. It wa$ a scene 
which each will remember. 
The child stood facing 
the pond, swinging his 
hand and nodding his 
' head as hq chanted :— 


,, _ ^ it i ' 

SIX LARGE l-ROGS WERE SITTING HEAD-ON, 

WITH THEIR GOGGLE EVES TURNED UPWARDS* 

ON THE CRASS MARGIN OF THE FOND ' 

i 2 : / ; :i . \ . . 

y ^ ; : t ' .*• _-fS''<-_■? v 

original. It began by Sticking remarks of his own 
into his prayers * which were by no means of a 
humble or prayerful character. Thus he said, 
addressing his Maker, " Please make me a good 
boy—which I am t f * At the dictation of his 
mother he said, 4 * Please teach me self-control to 
others,” and added, i4 please also teach others self- 
control to me." Finally he showed how much 
he needed this self-control by completely losing 
his temper, and charging in tears and fury, with 
clenched teeth and raging fists, at Laddie* who 
Jooke^ with gentle contempt at the furious 
figure^ and remarked icily, ” Do blow your 
nose I M which brought the charge to an 
ignominious halt. That was a touch nt Laddie's 
knightly spirit, as cool* proud, and reserved 
before menace as h<f was soft and yielding to 
love. 

So the rascal was punished and dismissed to 
the garden, where he was to remain until he 
felt chastened. Presently, however, his parents 
relented in the weak way they had, and stroked 
out into the garden to see the flowers, or the 
weather, or how the potatoes were coming on, 
or any excuse upon earth which would hide 
from each other their true purpose, which was 
to see how the exile was enduring his sufferings—- 
each, of course, being perfectly aware all the 
time of the other's duplicity. There was no 
rign of the sinner, but presently, as they 
approached the little bush-girt pond, they heard 
a high, tremulous, childish voice. These were 
the words they heard 

" Once on a Cannibal Island dwelt 
A —dark— eyed—maid- ** 

Daddy signalled caution, and the two grown¬ 
ups, as if they we/e playing Indian games 


His eyes ‘ as he sang 
this weird ballad, which 
he had learned from his 
nurse, were so fixed and 
set that it w T as easy to 
discover his audience. Six 
large frogs were sitting 
head-on, with their goggle 
eyes turned 
upwards, on 
the grass 
margin of the 
pond* They 
looked ab¬ 
surdly like six 
rather over¬ 
fed critics 
in the front 
row oi the 
stalls. 

*' Halloa 1 " said Daddy, coming round the 
comer* and there were six flops in the water. 
The critics were gone* 

M Halloa l 11 said Dimples, cheerily. He never 
bore a grudge, even when he had to be whipped. 

- " Singing to the frogs ? " 

f< And two water beetles," said Dimples, who 
had a curious control over animals. 44 There was 
a newt, but he wouldn't stay." 

" Do you thmk they liked it, dear ? " asked 
the Lady, putting her arms round her prodigal. 

,f Oh, yes, I know they liked it. They puff 
their throats in and out when they like things. 
I sang it right through twice," 

Baby and Laddie had appeared upon the 
scene* Baby was sw ollen with pride because she 
had been taken the day before to London to 
see what she called " an octopus " about her 
eyes. All day she sat about in corners .with p 
piece of glass, pretending to be 11 an octopus,” 
and acting, as the true artist does, nut to impress 
others, but for her own amusement in the 
demure, self-contained way which is characteristic. 
" Wriggly/' her tfbeient cider-down quilt fetish, 
was her absurd patient, and now, up-ended in 
all sorts of grotesque angles, it w r as having its 
eyes examined. She had insisted upon taking 
it with her to London, but as it was a most 
disreputable rag she had to compromise that it 
go in a cardboard box. H Yes, dear* / enjoyed 
the journey, but Wriggly was so stuffy in the 
box i M With the extraordinary imagination of 

up quite * 


She turned very red and 
she snorted and said, 

1 I wouldn't leave my Ettle 
hut for you- 00-00 l 
I've got one lover, and I 
don't w ant two- 00 - 00 / ip 
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16 'WRIGGLY,' HER ANCIENT EIDER-DOWN ^UFLT 
FETISH, WAS HER AUSURD PATIENT 

family tree of relations for this tattered quilt, 
mere names most of them, but very vivid all the 
same. Some days before the Lady had been 
somewhat taken aback to learn that Baby had 
been married the day before. " Yes* dear. I 
have married Wriggly's brother/' she explained, 
and went about for some days with an air of 
great importance in honour of her invisible 
bridegroom. 

Allusion has been made in previous papers 
to the traces of racial stages which can be 
observed in the development of normal children : 
the animal stage, the savage stage, the hunter, 
the scout, even the fetish worshipper. But 
there is one stage which may well puzzle the 
student, and that is the make-pretence stage. 

It is well marked, comes suddenly, goes suddenly, 
and is very strong while it lasts. During this, 
time the child continually pretends to be this 
or that, taking the pretence very seriously, 
carrying out the part very thoroughly, and 
showing wonderful ingenuity not only in its own 
playing of the r6le , but in the way in which at 
a montent's notice it will play up to the rote of a 
companion, and find the right w r ord. *' I am 
the dog Crusoe/ 1 says Dimples. lf Down, puppy, 
down 1 " says Laddie. In a moment each catches 
the spirit of the other. And their answers to 
objections come quick and sharp* " I am a 
thirty-foot rock snake," Laddie announced one 
day, and gravely acted the part till evening. 

** How in the world will you fit into your 
bed ? " asked Daddy, " Oh, coil up, coil up 1 '* 
said he* 

Now and then the absurdity of it overcomes 
them and you hear that pleasantest of sounds, 
the sincere laughter oi a child. But as a rule 


they are as grave as judges—if you can Null 
use such a simile* 

On one occasion early in the war Laddie, 
how was then a very small boy, was seen 
standing about with a gloomy and malevo¬ 
lent air of majesty. 44 Who are you to-day, 
dear ? ,J asked his mother. " I am the 
German Emperor/' " Oh. dear," said the 
Lady. 44 1 don't think Daddy will like 
that at all l" 14 Daddy f A mere common 
Englishman ! ” said the Emperor. That was 
one of Laddie's naughty days and he was 
getting level in this fashion* With their 
nimble little wits they often, consciously or 
not, score off their elders. " What are you 
going to be when you grow up ? H a sym¬ 
pathetic visitor asked Dimples. “ Oh, HI 
just do nothing, the same as Daddy / 1 was 
the answer. 

If you want to study the strange, quirk 
workings of the child-mind, get a bonk 
with interesting pictures which excite the 
imagination, and then ask the young students 
what they are* Daddy has an illustrated 
history of the ancient world which is a 
perpetual joy to both master and to pupils. 
It begins with Babylonian affairs, and then 
Assyrian, Egyptian. Grecian, and so on in the 
order of the great empires, The Three will 
sit in an absorbed circle upon the hearthrug 
looking at the wall-carvings of their ancestors 
and speculating as to their meaning, while Daddy, 
overlooking them from his arm-chair, pretends 
to know a good deal more than he does* 

" What's this ? ” he asks* The 41 this " hap¬ 
pens to be a section of a neolithic grave, with 
skeleton and funeral pots in a circle all round it. 
The children gaze at it earnestly. 

" It's the inside of a Jumbo with a man he 
has eaten," says 
Dimples, with 
decision* 

’'Jumbos 
don't eat men,” 
says Laddie, 

M Jumbos eat 
buns." 

n Pots/' says 
Baby*^. She 
speaks seldom, 
but always with 
decision, and is 
usually right. 

,r Yes, dear, 
pots. The man 
is dead and 
buried, and 
these are for 
his use in the 
next world* That was their idea in those days 
Now, then, what is tins ? " 

i£ Uncle Remus sucking a wolf*" 

44 Romulus and Remus. They were the two 
children who grew up and built Rome, They 
were nursed by a wolf." 

" I wonder if they knew Mowgli ? M said Laddie 
“ He had a utlfllf life a tnunimv, too/' 

" 1 m ffltosfrf w’m mim 0 ** mumm >- 



-'ITS THE INSirni OF JUMBO 
WITH A MAN HE HAS EATEN .* 1 
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■said Dimples. -f Fancy sav¬ 
ing your prayers at night 
to a wofi ! Wouldn't it be 
beastly ? " ^ 

M Hut they grew up very 
strong/* said Daddy, 41 and 
they made such a wonderful 
city, that in time it con¬ 
quered the whole world.** 

" But not England/' said 
Laddie, stoutly. 

,4 Yes, England too." 

" Oo ! " cned the children. 

" But not faitiy” said 
Laddie. 

* tr Well, it was a good 
thing for England/* said 
Daddy, ** We were just 
painted savages and they 
taught us some sense. Now, 
boys, what ls this ? " 

It is surprising what a 
lot of information the eager 
little brains can pick up, if 
you make the thing a game 
instead of a task. 

They had seen some 
of these pictures be¬ 
fore, and now they 
were off full cry, each' 
capping the other, , 

* r That's where the Greeks 
play games. ” 

" Chariots run round that 
place/' 

“ That's a temple where 
God lived/* 

" That's Babylon, and 
they had big stone shelves 
and gardens on them, and 
the houses were made of 
mud, and they are just heaps of dirt now, with 
dogs running about.** 

" That's the king's palace. That's him killing 
Hons on the wall/' 

'* Now/ 1 said Daddy, " what s that ? ” 

It was certainly a puzzle. An Egyptian 

overseer in a wall- 
painting was 
standing with his 
tablets telling off 
the work for a line 
of negro slaves. 
The arms were all 
held at strange 
angles. 

“ It's one man 
boxing against 
six/* said Laddie, 
,r It's a woman 
with six men that 
want to marry 
her/' was Dim* 
pies* decision. 

Baby could only shake her little curly head, 

" Soldiers/* said she. 

So they guessed and prattled as tliey turned 


IT*S ONE MAN BOXING 
AGAINST SIX/' 


SO THEY GUESSED AND PRATTLED AS THEY TURNED 
OVER THOSE FASCINATING LEAVES." 


over those fascinating leaves, now arguing about 
the cave-paiiiting of a prehistoric savage, now 
the picture-writing of an Indian, now some 
strange dado taken from a Yucatan temple 
buried in primeval forest. Daddy leaned back 
and smoked and watched and listened in the 
gathering gloom of evening, while the firelight 
came and went on the eager features of the 
children. They were the very last buds at the 
end of the newest branches of the great tree of 
life* And here in this book they were gazing 
at the work, of those old, old flowers upon 
branches which had withered so long ago. 
They too would work and they would jjass, and 
there would come yet others, as far from ns as 
we from Babylon, who would stare and guess 
and laugh when they saw the pictures of our 
little ships and aeroplanes and rude appliances 
for outw itting Nature, It w\is all working and 
working — and to what end ? The life-urge was 
terrific and relentless and it pushed them always 
on. Monkey men crouching in a cave at one 
end— pure spirit, perhaps, at the other. There 
was more ir. Daddy's mind than he could tell 
the children as at the three heads 

■'niAirasroft liter**• 
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OHNN1E stood back. At last 
his oppressr was blinking at 
liim stupidly from the ropes; 
he was beaten ; another blow 
would finish it, He poised him¬ 
self for the knock-out gauging 
Ms distance. He was agog with 
absolute delight ; lie knew that 
that sudden crash of cheering when Jake reeled 
had been for him. TUI then they had thought 
he was beaten; they didn't know; the other 
liad youth, but he was too old a hand to be 
beaten by it. He was going to win. 

He moved suddenly forward, 

Jake swung in to meet him. but Johnnie was 
just too quick. There came a lightning feint 
from his left, and as the beaten man ducked and 
exposed his chin, Johnnie slammed home his 
right in such a flash of speed as only the finest 
of pugilists ever acquire. 

Then he moved back and stood watching, 
soberly, whilst his man lay huddled on the 
boards ; saw the palpitating breathings and 
the helpless stare on the upturned face. It was 
Johnnie's last fight, and he had won. 

There came an excited movement in that vast 
swaying crowd. Everywhere men were upon 
tip-toc, waiting for the cry of i4 Out I " that 
would permit them to cheer. 

And, as Johnnie himself waited, a feeling of 
extraordinary sadness came over him. He 
stood patiently listening, and when at last the 
victory was his officially he turned and, dropping 
quickly out of the ring, disappeared down the 
gangway. Somehow he didn't want to stay for 
the joyous shouting of men who had backed him 
to win. They thought him a brave man and a 
manly one, and possibly he seemed so, but there 
was that in Johnnie’s heart tliat had urged him 
all his life to play the man more in love than 
in any other phase of life. And the pity of it 
was that now, when Ms day had come, he knew 
himself the most unutterably inept and futile 
lover who ever lived. They imagined tliat, 
because he was a master with the gloves, all was 
well with him. They did not appreciate how 
the loss of Elsie would mean more in his scheme 
of things than any Lonsdale Belt, for they did 
not know that he, Johnnie Mead, light heavy¬ 
weight champion of England, who had meant 
all his life to be a knightly lover, stuttered. 

In the days that followed he found himself 
procrastinating. Each day he said to himself : 
** I will go to-morrow. I will make up my mind 
to that/' And when the morrow came, he 
shrank from the ordeal that would make him a 


buffoon before the little lady whom he loved, 
and said again, " To-morrow/' 

And then at last he found himself suddenly in 
the maelstrom, before he was half aware. 

On a day wdicn gentle rainfall had made a 
garden of all the countryside she had caught 
him up, was walking beside him down the lane ; 
she was looking up at him with a smile of greeting. 
Then there came over him swiftly a sudden dark¬ 
ness, hiding from him all thoughts except the one 
terrifying truth that he stammered. He had 
tried to hide it from her. By speaking always 
in monosyllables, by clearing his throat with 
peculiar frequency, by acquiring an inscrutable 
and non-committal smile, by pretending that 
his hesitancy came only from extravagant care 
iti picking his words, he had tried to deceive her. 
He wanted so much to look well in her eyes. 
And if she had to know, he Jonged for her to slip 
her arm through his and whisper ;—. 
if It doesn't matter. You're a Man/* 

He wanted her to know how intensely he 
hated himself for this appalling weakness. But 
he could not say even that, and so she knew 
nothing of all these thoughts and longings at all. 

She said : ** What a lonely man you are l You 
always seem to be by yourself/' 

He turned to her with a sudden strained look 
in his eyes. His lips w*ere rightly shut- He— 
the knightly lover—was going to try to speak. 
The very first word would not come out. 

He fought with his last breath to pronounce 
it, and at last he opened his lips to let it escape. 
There w r as no sound at all. It was absolutely 
ludicrous. He recovered himself with a jerk, 
coughed. At last he glanced at her. Thank 
Heaven, she was not laughing—was not even 
looking at him. Surely, though, she must be 
wondering why he didn't speak ; was probably 
thinking him an outrageous idiot—discourteous, 
boorish, sour. 

And then, quite suddenly, his first words came. 

Yes/* he said, “ 1 am a bit lonely. I—— f * 
He came to a stop., His teeth began tA^ 
chatter. He turned away, trying with all his 
might to master his tongue. He could n~ f 
Heavens I This was worse than ever. It was t 
enough to keep silent, but silence could at le< 
be explained away. To stop in the middle of 
sentence w r as purely ridiculous- He could n 
hide it any longer. She knew now + Yes, r 
was looking at him. She had coloured a litt. 
She wasn't laughing yet. She just look 
troubled. He seemed to be hurting her. Tb 
was bad, Perhaps he had letter not try a 
more. Yet he |J^|sjq vrrsnt to tell her that 
m hc 
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only to coach others, that he was going to settle 
down—perhaps in a cottage—and that he 
wanted her, that he could not do without her . 1 
Then, with a sudden explosive energy, he broke 
into speech again. 

M Elsie," said he, ” I want—I want—1-” 

They had come to her gate. She had stopped 
and was looking away from him down the road. 
He stood erect, with one hand on the fence, a 
tall, well-built figure of manhood, his strong, 
clean-cut face sternly set, his eyes peculiarly sad. 

” 1 want-” he said again, and dropped his 

eyes. He was beaten. His last chance was 
slipping out of his reach, and he was absolutely 
helpless. It was torture. He looked ahead, 
imagining for one moment the utter inferno his 
life would be hereafter, when she had gone, 
when he had lost her. And then she turned to 
him abruptly, with a petulant gesture. 

" Oh, Johnnie,” said she, ” why don't you 
try to talk properly ? It is so silly in a big man 
like you.” 

She was gone. He had lost her. She was 
walking slowly, sadly up the path. 

It was the most agonizing minute of his life. 

Johnnie Mead had a pupil. The youngster was 
doing so well that it seemed strange to look 
back and remember how short a time it really 
was since he had been a novice. 

It was Johnnie's owtv style over again ; the 
same long -left, the same uppercut as the other 
man slipped in ; only his build was rather more 
stocky and his limbs a little less lithe. And 
9 Johnnie had taught him. He had tried to bury 
himself in the task ; he had wanted to forget 
that he had lost Elsie, and the best way to forget 
was to \york, and he worked hardest at training 
Keith Long. 

Keith came to him regularly, the first real 
pupil in the training camp that Johnnie wanted 
to establish—and Johnnie devoted his time to 
coaching him. Then there had come his first 
fight for money and an easy victory ; others 
followed, and presently he had climbed to 
unexpected eminence, as yet unbeaten. So, to¬ 
night, he was fighting a tough old warrior who 
could test his worth, and Keith was piling up 
the points with his left, puzzling the other with 
clever footwork ; and every round was his. 

Comparatively, Johnnie was happy. He loved 
a stylish boxer, and the thought that he himself 
had taught this youngster all he knew delighted 
him. 

To watch Keith landing not chance shots but 
definite blows in chosen places, to watch him 
blocking the other's solid counter-attacks, was 
nearly as good as being in the ring to do it him¬ 
self. Of course, Keith won, and old hands of 
the ring came to congratulate Johnnie on his 
pupil and to commend his style. 

Soon the papers were inserting paragraphs 
about this proUgt of Johnnie Mead's, and asking 
irritably why the man who (since Johnnie) had 
been the accepted champion did not agree to 
meet him forthwith. 

Soon public opinion demanded and eventually 
obtained a match for Keith with a sportsman 


named Sailor Horne, and followers of the game 
in London sat back with smiles To await the day. 

It came in due season, and Keith, who had no 
nerves, went into the ring with a rather self- 
satisfied smile, and joined issue. In the six¬ 
teenth round the fight was over and Keith was 
made. That night Johnnie looked him over 
approvingly and nodded his head. 

” I can't terich you—any—m—more,” he 
said, jerkily. After this, it's up t—to you.” 

Keith shook hands with him. 

It was a pleasing moment. ' ~ . 

His task achieved, Johnnie began to see very 
little of Keith. Keith grew a little important. 
He fought two contests and began to be hailed 
as the find of the year. 

And then one day there came to Jofinnie a 
visitor. He was one of those old men who 
remember things, and though he had not nursed 
Johnnie when a child, Johnnie had bought him 
ale for many years and listened to anecdotes of 
which other folk would never wait to hear the end. 

The old man thought much of Johnnie. 

Johnnie nodded to him knd waited with an 
agreeable smile. 

” I'm wanting to speak to you,” said the old 
man. ^ 

”C—come in,” said Johnnie. 

The old man went in. He sat down in 
Johnnie's chair and took a pinch of snuff. 

” You've always been the proper gentleman 
to me, Johnnie Mead,” said he; ” I'm going to 
be the gentleman to you.” 

' Johnnie nodded his head in pleased surprise. 

” You used to be fond of a girl down my way,” 
said the old man. ” Maybe you're fond of her 
now.” 

Johnnie said nothing, but he drew himself up 
very straight. Certainly he was rather hand¬ 
some. 

w She's in trouble.” 

” How ? ” snapped Johnnie. 

” Her father,” said the old man, 44 is broke.” 

” He—he always was,” said Johnnie. ” I 
wanted to take her away from her f—father.” 

” This time it's bad,” said the old man. " He's 
mortgaged his home. He says to me two days 
ago, 'Miles,' he says, 'I'm broke.’Pity it 
ain't your neck,’ says I. * How do you mean ? ' 
says he. 'I'm thinking of Elsie,' says I. 
' Elsie'll get me out of this,’ says he. ' She's in 
with Keith Long, and he's making money like 
mother makes bread—in lumps. Elsie'll get 
me out of this.' * Who told you ? * says I. 
’ Keith,’ says he.” 

There came a silence. Johnnie was still 
standing very straight, but now his hands were 
upon his hips and he was looking down at the 
old man earnestly. 

The old man sniffed. He was coming to 
quite the best feature of his tale. He settled 
down in his chair and produced a pipe. 

” Two days ago I was in the Blue Bull when 
Keith came in. We had a pint or so together, 
and then I drew him aside in a comer and says, 
* Keith Long , 1 says I, 1 what do you want to go 
tying P Aft ft* ? ' 1 was thinking 
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of you, you see, Johnnie. ' How do you mean. 
Miles,' says he, * tying myself up ? ' ' Old 

Forrest,' says I, 'ain't you thinking of helping 
him out of ah 'ole ? * ‘ Yes,' says he, ‘ with the 
toe of my boot.' I looks at him a bit, and then 

I says,' Keith Long,' says I,' I want to give you 

a bit of advice. You're doing too well just now 
to go and get married in a 'urry.' By this time, 
do you see, there was a bit of a flush on his face— 
not all because of what I was saying. He'd 
been drinking a bit; he spoke thick-like. 
‘ Married ? ' says he. ' D'you think I'd go and. get 
married for old Forrest ? ' ' Keith Long,' says 

I, ' how much are you giving him ? ' ' What's 

that to you/ says he,' you curious old bundle ?' 

. After that he says no more, but later on in 
the evening I went back to the Blue Bull, and he 
was sat in a comer swaying forward in his chair 
and thumping the table gently with his fist, and 
talking, he was, to two or three others. 

" ‘ You remembec the case of Kingston ? ' says 
he. ‘ He took the girl down to the coast to get 
married and kept on putting it off till they got 
on the boat. And he pointed out that if she 
went back and left him, her father'd get no 
money at all. Remember ? Well/ says he, 
* that ? s a good way/ " 

" He—he sdid that ? " said Johnnie. 

'* All that," answered the old man, " and a 
bit more. If I’d been younger, my boy, I'd 
have stuck my finger into his eye, I would 
indeed." 

. Johnnie turned away. 

" There’s one thing more," said the old man; 

II there's just a month before the mortgage falls 
due, and before that Keith wants another fight 
—he says he'll need the money for his little 
jaunt—you understand—he wants another fight." 

" Well ? " said Johnnie. 

" Why," said the old man, " just this. I'm 
thinking of taking a train into London and 
going slap in to the Editor of the London 
Sportsman , just to give him the news. I'm 
thinking of saying, ' See here, mister; the great 
Johnnie Mead is a-goin' to fight Keith Long, and, 
by Gyp, he's going to knock his head off.’ " 

Johnnie looked at him gravely. 

" D'ye see l” said the old man. '* Make it a 
' winner-takes-all' fight—you 11 get the purse 
—you'll give it to Elsie—you're not like Keith— 
you can let Elsie do whatever she likes." 

" No," said Johnnie, " that wouldn't do. 
She'd think I was blackmailing her too." 

" Then," said the old man, " give it to me 
—and I'll see she gets it all right—only for her 
sake—you've got to stop Keith. What d'you 
say ? Shall I tell 'em the news in London ? 
Shall I tell 'em Johnnie Mead's a-goin' to fight ? " 

" Yes," said Johnnie, " b—by all means t— 
tell 'em that." 

He walked along the gangway slowly, as he had 
always used to do, and climbed easily into the 
ring. Then he moved to his chair and, sitting 
down, only looked round the audience once, and 
did not nod to anyone at all. He was simply 
clad in black, without a scarf around his waist 
or badge upon his chest, nor was he hideously 


tattooed, but his limbs , were long and perfectly 
proportioned and his crisp hair was brushed 
-back pleasantly from his forehead. 

Probably, therefore, you would not have 
thought him a professional boxer at all; at 
most he seemed only an athlete, just a little pact 
his prime, and above all a manly man without 
conceit 1 

Keith Long jumped nimbly into the ring and 
ran across to shake him effusively by the hand, 
and Johnnie looked up and half got to his feet 
as he shook. Then he sat back just as before, 
waiting. 

They introduced him, and he heard the on¬ 
lookers applaud. The sound seemed empty 
and brought him no content, for he was anxious ; 
he knew that they had just come for an evening s 
entertainment, whilst he was there to fight the 
contest of his life. He heard the sound of a 
voice and looked up. Keith was greeting a 
friend several rows from the front; the friend 
cried out " Good old Keith 1 " waving his hand ; 
and others of his set near by took up the cry. 
Finally, from a cheap seat right in the back of 
the hall an old man rose, hat. in hand: He' 
lifted his hat with dignity above his head and in 
a loud voice said respectfully, " Good old Johnnie 
Mead!" 

Then he sat down contentedly, and Johnnie 
smiled and straightened his mouth again slowly 
as those words came back to him: " You've 
always been a proper. gentleman to me. I'm 
going to be a gentleman .to you." 

And then there came *the warning, and at 
last the gong. 

He rose and was facing the man that he had 
taught to box, and at first it was difficult to 
remember that this was not just a practice bout. 
He had sparred so often with Keith, knew so 
well his capability and his characteristics, and 
for this reason he did not feel as he had used to 
feel in his fights. He had not the same keen 
curiosity or watchful interest in what the other 
man was going to do. He knew Keith's 
plans as if they were all written down for him 
in sequence. His only anxiety was to defeat 
him, somehow, sooner or later in the fight by 
ringcraft. 

Keith was on top of him quickly; his long, 
straight left was tapping at him and the extra 
reach was troublesome. Johnnie countered 
and forced the pace. He was determined not 
to box on the defensive, as Keith would no doubt 
expect him to. He was not going to show 
anxiety. He was not going to allow this man, 
the fellow whose head had been turned so 
quickly by sudden notoriety, to call the time. 
He was trying to bully Elsie. He should not 
bully him . 

It was a heavy round and the pace was hot. 
Yet Keith was undisturbed, and his irritating 
smile was still in evidence when the ;gong rang 
and he turned to his chair and sat down with an 
emphatic wink to his seconds. Johnnie gave 
no sign of any kind, but lay back restfully whilst 
his own men tended him, and when the next 
round was called he went forward with a lithe 
step and slipped into his man again sternly. 
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His was a graceful style, beautiful to watch; 
his long legs well apart gave him a perfect 
balance on his toes, and his shoulder muscles 
moved with a simple suppleness that made his 
blows easy and strong. Keith had a similar 
poise, but his build was not so notably pro¬ 
portionate ; though his arms were long, his 
shoulders were hunched a little high, giving him 
rather the look of a Langford than a Wells. 
Yet his blows were heavy and his stand was 
firm, so that it was a difficult thing to catch him 
off his balance. 

Johnnie had taught him the value of that, 
and now it was his aim to beat him with feints 
in the hope that he could bring in his right 
instead of the straight left to which this pupil 
had grown so used ; but Keith was too wise to 
bite. Then Johnnie wondered if he would jump 
in, and wanted to swing up his upper-cut as 
Keith came, but even that did not materialize, 
and lastly he went back to the old straight left 
and landed because Keith guessed it was another 
feint. 

That angered .Keith inwardly and his smile 
grew broad in consequence. He knew that to 
smile sarcastically .was irritating. Johnnie him¬ 
self had told him, so, and he hoped that Johnnie 
would try to strike him in the mouth, but 
Johnnie didn't. . . ‘ 

Other rounds foltpv^ed* and presently Keith 
had broken th^ v skin under Johnnies eye and 
was playing on it continuously, whilst Johnnie 
was leaving it open as a bait'and 'striking light 
blows with his left, thinking that Keith would 
be tempted too far so that he might at last get 
in that upper-cut which would end things. 

Keith came in willingly, but he came with a 
sure guard, and . Johnnie could not find an 
opening, and at last he felt that Keith was 
landing too heavily and rather too often, and he 
stood up suddenly and fought him back. 

In the sixth round Keith came with a rush, 
leading with either hand, at his topmost speed. 
Johnnie slipped calmly this way and that with 
perfect footwork, keeping always nicely balanced, 
but he could not escape it all, and he could not 
counter effectively whilst the pace was so very 
swift, but he kept his hard left going, piston-like, 
and his right was always blocking the way of the 
other's blows. Keith carried on with his effort 
and would not. be denied. His youth was 
invaluable, and he knew it. 

And he wanted to sit with Elsie in a taxi-cab, 
hands in his pockets, his feet upon a cushioned 
seat, looking at her appraisingly, and knowing 
that she knew that he had beaten the fellow 
that had taught him elementary fisticuffs, 
beaten him to a pulp. 

There was no rest, no stalling off, or playing 
for time or clinching. It was a fight. Again 
and again they clashed in a ding-dong struggle 
for the upper hand. Ringcraft and cunning 
could not turn the tide, and now each knew that 
it must be the power of blows that would finally, 
mark the winner. In the ninth round Keith 
ceased to smite so everlastingly. Now and 
again he suddenly remembered and laughed 
once quickly, but on the whole he had grown 
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less perfectly serene. He felt that he was not 
making headway. He had tried to drive Johnnie 
back to the ropes and lash him with stinging 
blows, and Johnnie had stood up squarely and 
taken what he could give and then stepped in 
to answer him. 

He thought that Johnnie was tiring, but he 
did not know. He might be only foxing. It 
was worrying. 

Then, suddenly, Johnnie launched his own 
attack. He had gauged his power of endurance 
accurately. This was to be his own big effort. 
He walked right in. Keith was a little surprised 
and tried to evade him, but Johnnie caught 
him gloriously with a terrific right and steadied 
him for the rest of the round. Keith tried to 
work in close and tire his man by worrying 
him in clinches. It did not come off. Johnnie 
smote again and again, clean blows that landed 
definitely on chosen places. . Keith swung in to 
stop him and tried to force Johnnie back with 
half-arm jabs. It was no good. Johnnie was 
in his element. He led and led again. Forced 
into it, Keith joined issue at last fairly and 
squarely and they stood up toe to toe, and 
gave slam for slam, till each was rocking 
unsteadily from sheer exhaustion. Still they 
were level. Each meant to be the last to land 
a blow, and they slowed down until each punch 
was slow and'heavy to deliver, until it was hard 
to see and difficult to stand, and fought on 
doggedly wearing each other down, hitting out 
wearily to the last. 

And again there came to Keith a vision of 
fame achieved, of crowds gathered about him 
praising his greatness, pointing him out to 
strangers; a vision also of,Johnnie staggering 
home alone. with swollen eyebrows and broken 
lips, beaten before a mighty crowd ; and again 
there came to Johnnie the memory of Elsie and 
her sorrow. 

The gong rang, and their seconds drew them 
to their corners, whispering earnest counsel, 
sponging away the traces of the fight. But the 
two men did not listen at all or care, but just 
sat gazing at one another grimly, maybe un- 
seeingly, waiting for that which would surely 
be the last round of all. 

They rose at the gong, and the absolute 
silence in the hall was overpowering. They met, 
and without a moment's hesitation smote heavily 
one at the other. They moved this way and 
that, always in combat, never at rest; resolutely 
slamming out blow after blow. And still neither 
would give way, still neither could forge 
ahead. 

And then Keith stumbled angrily sideways, 
and swung unexpectedly with his right as 
Johnnie followed, and Johnnie ran into it blindly 
and reeled. Keith sprang in unsteadily and 
swung his right again, Johnnie slipped him and 
countered with his own, and Keith, who was 
unprepared, stumbled and fell. 

For a second or two he lay still, and then he 
rose and looked savagely for his man. Johnnie 
w r as standing back watching him with a stare, 
and 41$ teeaffi “got tip hi ! .dime rat again. Keith 
waited for him to strike, and then, as he did So, 
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jumped in and upper-cut. Johfniie was stopped* He 
sU^ered a moment, recovered, looked dazedly for Keith. 

Keith was beside him. He swung towards him and 
Keith struck again, hut Johnnie would not go^ down. 

He swayed and his head rocked stupidly sideways. Then, 
for a moment or two, the two men stood with legs apart 
and limp arms, gauging each other's strength, and 
suddenly both hit. ’ Again they steadied themselves. 

Each was deaf to the ,growing rumble of excitement 
along the crowded seats* Johnnie knew nothing of the 
old man at the back of the had who was craning his nec k 
and sobbing imprecations to hU neighbour* He knew only 
that he had got to hit agaitt He saw Keith collecting his 
strength, saw him prepare to strike ; then quick as 
lightning he straightened himself, leaned forward, and 
drove one last clean blow straight at that lowered jaw. 

And as he struck Keith's glove shot out and caught him 
directly between the eyes, He swayed and tried to 
steady himself, knew he was falling backwards. He 
tried to lean forward, tried to straighten his feeble legs, 
strove with all his might to hglit down the coming 
insensibility, He could not sec- He could hear, faintly, a 
distant shouting, but could not comprehend it, hie was 
done—it was over—yet, with the final atom of his 
strength, his will triumphed, and for a moment he stood 
squarely as he had stood when he had struck at Keith, 
and Looked for his man. The mighty audience, utterly 
unable to keep silent, were venting their feelings in a long 
continuous roar. 

And then he saw. 

Keith was lying in a huddled heap on the boards and 
they were counting him out I 

As lie realized this great amazing fact his glassy eyes 
slowly closed, and as his knees were sagging helplessly he 
sighed, and falling backwards struck the boards heavily 
with the back of his head and lay still. 

The timekeeper was on his feet, his eyes upon his watch, 
his hand extended, pointing at the huddle that was Keith, 

" Out," said he. and on the instant a strange delighted 
figure bounded into the air far away down the crowded 
scats and, flinging Ins hat high above his head, cried 
loudly : — 

" Johnnie Mead ! Johnnie Mead wins ! " but in that 
great cheering nobody heard his cry, 

" Mead's out, too," cried the man who had greeted 
Keith so cheerfully. " Mead's out, too ! M 
'■ Long was out first." said his neighbour. 

And in the ring men were bending over Johnnie Mead, 
wondering why he lay so stiffly still whilst only the doctor 
who had seen how his head had hit the boards had guessed. 

The old man who remembered things rose from beside the 
bed contentedly, 

B< Acid so you owe it to me/' said he. 14 1 just raised it to anu then he saw, keith was 

lend to you to give to her, d'you see ? And as you were 
like this 1 just give it to her myself, on your behalf -you 

owe it to me* that's all* Fortunate-like, I done a good turn or two for a little Jew man 1 know 

of, and he let me have just enough to keep the wolf out of her doorway till you come to. You 

can let me have the rest this evening, if convenient to yourself* and i'll settle up. There'll be a 
bit of interest f*»r him, you see." 

4f You Ye a brick, Miles," said Johnnie Mead* 

The old man nodded his head in total accord. 

" You were always a proper gentleman to me,” said he, 111 1 been a gentleman to you* 

What I can't get over is that a crack on the skull should put your talking right like this. 

A miracle, I call it. I'm thinking of trying the same cure for fifr^f^ics/ 1 

lie turned and wandered out of the room, shaking his. Jiead,, 1. r " 

" rn send her in/* said lie. " UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Johnnie turned over in bed and faced the door. The bandages were off and liis eyes were 
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'LYING IN h HUDDLED HEAP ON THE BOARDS AND THE Y WERE COUNTING 
HIM OUT I " 

not aching any longer. The breeze from the 
open window seemed something new. He had 
been unconscious so many days that it was 
good to know that the black oppression of every* 
thing was not real after all. 

He moved his lips tentatively. 

It was true. He knew it- He could talk; 
lie could express himself like any ordinary man. 

Something had happened. He was not going to 
Stutter any longer* Somehow it seamed too 
gcjod to be true—yet he had proved it. Cer¬ 
tainly he still spoke hesitantly, as if he were 


picking his words 
—but he knew 
that at last he 
could talk to 
Elsie without 
chattering in her 
face like a mon¬ 
key or making 
odd sounds, ft 
was amazing* 

She was com¬ 
ing towards him. 
He found himself 
smiling up at her. 
He just couldn't 
h e 1 p i t—s h e 
looked so lovable 
— just a little 
shy* He reached 
out his hand* 

" Halloa. El¬ 
sie I " said he. 

She came and 
stood beside his 
bed and looked 
down at him 
wistfully. 

M Are you bet¬ 
tor ? J * said she 
at last* 

" Em better, 
and 1 can talk,” 
said he, with an 
almost boyish 
pride* 

She sat down 
and began to 
smooth the quilt 
thou ghtiully* 
She could find 
nothing else to 
say, Moments 
passed* He was 
screwing up his 
courage. At last 
he looked up at 
her, 

“ Look here/' 
said he, " d'you 
know vrhat it 
was I wanted to 
say that after¬ 
noon ? rt 

She did not 
answer* •She was 
looking away, 
tf You were cross that day/* he announced, 
reproachfully; ,f it makes me afraid to say it— 
now, '* 

Still she did not speak, 

He grew restless, moved in his bed ; at length 
he reached out his hand. 

" I say-he began* 

Then at last she spoke, slowly and in a small 
voice* 

44 I wasj^i}}y f said she. ff because I did 

and you took such a 
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How does it stand to-day ? 
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ELL, Sir Oliver,” began the 
Interviewer, " I have been 
instructed to ask you how 
Spiritualism stands to-day ? ,p 

" I can't answer for Spirit¬ 
ualism/' Sir Oliver replied. 
" I don't much like the word 
mysdf, except as a term in Philosophy, In so 
far as Spiritualists constitute a sect, and hold 
religious services, I dcin’t belong to it and have 
no sort of connection with it ; though doubtless 
it attracts many good people/' 

" But surely the subject has a scientific 
as well as an emotional and religious side ? " 

" Yes, like everything else : and on its scientific 
side it is at present commonly known as Psychical 
Research, The research began as an inquiry 
into unrecognized or partially recognized human 
faculty, and still continues on those lines ; but 
incidentally the discovery of telepathy rendered 
probable the deduction that the body and the 
mind were not inseparable, and hence that one 
might survive the other. And further experience 
has led some of us to regard the fact of survival 
also as now at length scientifically demonstrated/ 1 

" That is surely a matter of the first 
importance ? ,J 

" Yes, I agree ; it is so important that great 
Cine and caution are necessary before it can lx; 
regarded as fully and finally established. In 



fact, I doubt if ever the proof will he so clinching 
as to overpower the hostility of those determined 
to think otherwise : with some of whom I cannot 
but sympathize since I realize their difficulties, 
1 don't pretend that it is an easy matter to con¬ 
ceive of the personality and the memory sur¬ 
viving the destruction of the brain. All I claim 
is that if they arc as a matter of fact found to he 
so surviving, it will amount to a demonstration 
that the brain is only an instrument or organ* 
made use of by something not material at all— 
something which exists in the psychical, not the 
physical region, something which was only 
developed or trained in association with matter. 

f ‘ The brain will then be relegated to its proper 
pusitioii as one of the organs of the body—an 
instrument for communicating, not an origin* 
ating and thinking entity. Dkcarnate mind 
may still require some vehicle for manifestation, 
but it need not Ik: a vehicle formed of the ordinary 
matter to which we are accustomed. Or if a 
brain is still necessary in order to communicate 
with us here and now, some portion of another 
person's brain may conceivably l>e occasionally 
utilized for that temporary purpose* Such a 
person would be what is called a medium : a 
medium of communication/' 

“ In your view, I take it, the indepen¬ 
dence of mind and matter is proven ? " 

" In popular terms, yes. The mind is more 
permanent than iffl"'bodily instrument : it cer- 
tainly remains 

completely itself? 


Copyright, ic>n? ( by Sir Oliver Lodge. 
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44 Can you give me an idea of how this of evidence which has now accumulated is 
has been established ? ** , very great, and the hypothesis * of mind** 

reading from the sitter has to be stretched 
44 Popularly speaking, by the experience of a to near breaking-point in order to counteract 

multitude of 'bereaved persons. Scientifically the dramatic semblance of the whole, and reduce 

speaking, by .the system of cross-correspondence it, not indeed to normality, but to something 

and other rather complicated kinds of evidence less important than actual conversation with 

of continued identity." the intelligence and personality of the departed." 

44 Why dp you distinguish between the • 44 Can you remember a few instances ? *' 


two methods of proof, the scientific and the 
popular ?** 

44 Because the possibility of telepathy from 
the sitter, or from the unconscious minds of other 
living persons, necessarily complicates what 
appears on the surface to be good evidence for a 
telepathic or other mental influence from the 
dead. To eliminate this bugbear of telepathy 
from the living, and establish the fact that the 
dead are just as vivid and active as those still 
in the body, has been the special effort of some 
leading members of the S.P.R. who have already 
gone over to the other side, and have there con¬ 
tinued their work. And in my view—by classical 
and other literary ingenuities, and by the system 
of cross^correspondence whereby one ntind was 
proved to be purposely and systematically acting 
on a number of- independent mediums unknown 
to each other—they have been successful. But 
it is a matter of opinion on which students who 
devote sufficient time and attention to the 
documents may perhaps legitimately differ; 
though I am not aware that any such students, 
after all the experience they have now gained, 
actually do differ. The opinion of those who 
either have not the facts before them, or who 
do not think them worthy of study, is of course 
valueless." 

" Leaving those more recondite matters, 
can you give me an idea of what you call 
the popular proofs of survival ? " 

" Certainly. A fairly large number of bereaved 
people go anonymously, by arrangement made for 
them, to some reputable and trustworthy medium. 
No normal information is desired by such 
mediums, and none is given ; they prefer to be 
in complete ignorance regarding their clients. 

“ Sometimes such a bereaved person is accom¬ 
panied by an experienced note-taker, % who 
records all that is said throughout. In many 
cases—I should say in the majority of cases 
dealt with by aid of a strong medium in good 
form—the evidence for the identity of a deceased 
communicator, who is represented as anxious to 
get into touch and to send messages—messages 
of affection and messages of identification—is 
felt to be strong ; and occasionally it has been 
overwhelming." 

" In spite of the risk of possible mind- 
reading? " 

" Well, that is a point that can hardly be 
settled on one case, or a few cases ; its discussion 
involves a good deal of experience. The body 


" I can remember in general terms a great 
many, but to make any real use of them the 
records in each case would have to be studied." 

44 Yes; but let me give our readers some 
notion of the sort of thing that is felt to 
be satisfactory by those who go in distress 
and come away comforted. Some general 
idea of the kind of evidence that is got." 

" Weil, I'm not sure that I ought to talk 
in general terms, and a great many of your 
readers already know of cases which might 
be given in illustration. But, inasmuch as 
a large number of men at the present time are 
facing death for our sake, it is perhaps only 
fair that the fact, as I consider it, that death 
is but an episode in continued existence, and 
that the interest and enjoyment of life after 
death exceed what has been experienced here, 
should be made more widely known; and on 
that ground I may be excused for giving a 
rough summary of the popular evidence." 

" I wish you would." 

44 Take, then, a young fellow killed in the war, 
and suppose his parents succeed in getting 
into touch with him. He will greet them in 
his accustomed manner, calling them by the 
name they are used to, from him. In some 
cases * Pater,* in others * Dad,* sometimes by 
an unusual nickname such as 4 *Erb,* sometimes 
simply 4 Father. * Whatever had been customary', 
that is employed, in the most natural manner, 
by the dead son. He may ask after his brothers 
and sisters by name, or at least by initial, 
for names are sometimes troublesome things 
to get through. He may give characteristic 
touches or comments about each, sometimes 
thereby showing that he knows in a general way 
what they are now doing. His own appearance 
can be described by the medium, and little 
trivial peculiarities or blemishes are often 
noted, such as scars or marks of an identifying 
character. 

44 As to incidents—I remember one case where 
a young deceased communicator said to his 
parents that he had made an appointment to 
meet his brother in France at a certain bridge, 
but that when they got to the rendezvous 
the bridge was no longer there, it had been 
blown up. A subsequent letter from the sur¬ 
viving brother in France completely' confirmed 
this statement The parents had known nothing 
about the^e facts at the time of the sitting. 

41 HtVre is axiother ca^e: Three brothers 
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V£re all killed ; the medium gave the names 
of. all three, tor mother and sister who were 
present; . and one of them, the youngest, was 
represented as the spokesman, ultimately sending 
a . message to his father— 1 Tell him that I have 
not been talking all the time/ The verbal 
exuberance of this particular rrfember of the 
family had often been humorously suppressed 
by the father. 

In another instance a boy spoke of some¬ 
thing in a waistcoat-pocket which he wanted 
given . to his young brother. His clothes 
had been folded and put away, but on exami¬ 
nation a coin wras found in the place described. 

“ A frequent test given is a description 
of the old house where the family had lived, 
small details and peculiarities being empha¬ 
sized, arrangements of furniture, pattern on 
wall, and sometimes even the books in a book¬ 
case being remembered." 

“It seems odd for trivial details to be 
remembered. Can they answer specific 
questions ? " 

“ They do not always remember what the 
inquirer expects them to remember; and if 
they do, it is liable to be put down to mind¬ 
reading. 

“ To challenge a communicator suddenly 
to bethink himself of some forgotten incident, 
and to recall it to the sitter's memory, is to 
set a difficult problem ; but occasionally even 
that can be responded to—as when an old 
fishing expedition was recalled wherein two 
boats were employed, and on the capture of 
an unwieldy fish by one, a native in the other 
boat had called out, 4 Eh ! look at yon fish, 
it's got a face like a mon.’ . . . But I am hardly 
justified in mentioning this case ; for the facts 
have not been published, and I am insuffi¬ 
ciently acquainted with them. 

44 Another incident, of a . very different kind, 
concerns two toy-friends who died of illness 
within ten days of each other but separated 
by a considerable distance. The death of the 
first boy, named Herbert, w'as kept from the 
knowiedge of the second ; yet, w'hen he too 
died, his friends report that he smiled and said, 

4 Why, Herbert, I am glad to see you ! ' " 

" Have you read Mr. E. F. Benson's 
recent book called * Up and Down ' ? " 

“ Yes, I have ; someone sent * it me. He 
makes there a careful study of a character 
called Francis, which is the special feature of 
the took, and at the end he gives an example 
of an identifying message of a very strong and 
complete character. 

“ But the worst of it is, I don't know what 
is the precise foundation for this incident. 
A writer of fiction is not trammelled by fact, 
and though I presume- the incident is based 
upon something definite, it may have been 
improved upon." 

" Docs it seem to you unlikely ? " 


44 The only unlikely thing about it is that so 
good a piece of evidence should have been got 
by a novice at his first sitting. That is unlikely ; 
but as to the incident itself I don't see any 
reason for disbelieving it, if it were properly and 
responsibly and fully authenticated." 

44 Do you know if Mr. Benson has done 

this ? " 

^ 44 I do not. Nor need he be challenged to 
produce his authority for what may be qn 
imaginary episode ; only people should remembej* 
to treat it as imaginary until claimed as authentic. 
I have no fault to find with it, as an imaginary 
episode, except that it is almost too thorough 
and complete. It does not, however, eliminate 
the possibility of telepathy from the living, as 
the writer evidently thinks it does. It could be 
regarded as an example of a deferred or stored 
telepathic impression, unconsciously produced 
on his friend during the secreting of objects in 
the box. I admit that the hypothesis is rather 
forced." 

44 Tell me of some other incidents." 

'* Some good ones were published by Mr. 
Wilkinson in the London Magazine for October, 
1917. They are rather typical instances of 
the kind of thing that occurs. The name 
4 Poger,' for instance, and reference to a bronze 
thing like a coin, in his satchel. A similar 
case is related by Sir William Barrett in 
Ills book, 4 On the Threshold of the Unseen/ 
page 184. A young officer wdio had been 
killed said he wanted a pearl tie-pin, which 
would be found in his kit, sent to a lady'whom 
he named at a certain address, saying that he 
had been secretly engaged to her. Nothing .of 
all this was known by the family; but the 
communication was so clear that they wrrote a 
letter of inquiry to the address given. The letter 
came back marked 4 Unknown/ and the whole 
thing was thought to be imaginary or a meaning¬ 
less fabrication. 

* 4 When his kit came back, however, a pearl 
tie-pin w r as found in it ; and when later on his 
will was discovered,, the young lady's name, just 
as it had been given at the sitting, was men¬ 
tioned as his residuary legatee, and his engage¬ 
ment to her w'as admitted. Everything was 
correct, therefore, except the address. Why 
the address was wrong I don't know. The fact 
that it was wrong perhaps allowed the other 
portions of the communication to be verified in 
a more gradual manner. But usually in cases 
of this kind there is some little part of the 
communication which is wrong ; and it is most 
charitable to attribute the error to difficulties 
in communication, or to unsuspected lapse of 
the medium into normality ; like a sort of 
momentary waking up in the middle of a dream, 
and then continuing it again after an interval 
of imaginative inventiveness not justified by 
anything in the main dream, nor by anything 
for which the miaM eoitimimicator was respon¬ 
sible ; ipnjflieey he migpt notUJqio^ that-it had 
been interpolated." 
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44 Mistakes of that kind must increase the 
difficulty of satisfactory proof ? " 

•' Undoubtedly. Human instruments, how¬ 
ever honest and painstaking, are necessarily 
defective at times, and these little uprushes or 
lapses into normality—often called * padding * or 
by other severer names—can, perhaps, hardly be 
avoided. An experienced investigator generally 
tries to allow for and understand and discount 
them ; though, of course, he records them all, 
and rather emphasizes them than otherwise. 
They often puzzle and disconcert a novice; and 
indeed in a bad sitting, when the medium is 
out of order, they may be sufficient to disconcert 
anybody. 

14 But the difference between a good sitting 
and a bad one is very great; and though a bad 
sitting may be misinterpreted or thought too well 
of, it is barely possible to mistake a really good 
one. Also, of course, it is during the good 
periods that the best proofs are obtained." 

44 A good medium, I presume, is one with 
whom the good periods predominate ? M 

44 Exactly. There is no such thing as in¬ 
fallibility/* 

44 Are things not sometimes thought 
wrong which really turn out right ? " 

44 Yes ; some striking examples of messages 
at first thought wrong or meaningless, but 
subsequently found justified by rather laborious 
inquiry among comparative strangers, are given 
in the books of Mr. J. Arthur Hill— 4 Psychical 
Investigations * and 4 Man is a Spirit 4 (Cassell). 


I have come across singular cases of this kind 
myself. In such cases telepathy from the sitter, 
as an explanation, is absurdly impossible. The 
survival hypothesis, in practice, works : all 
others require straining, and supplementing, and 
using alternatively on different occasions." 

44 You are, then, satisfied that existence is 
not limited to this present life on earth ? " 

44 I am, absolutely. And death now seems 
to me something rather to look forward to 
than to dread. Clearly it is an interesting 
adventure; and usually I don't really think that 
the episode itself is a painful one. Recovery 
from an accident or from unconsciousness—the 
4 coming to *—may be painful, but the passing 
away usually is not." 

44 Would it not be well that this know¬ 
ledge should be more widely disseminated ? " 

41 If people have a reasonable knowledge of 
what to expect when they find themselves 
suddenly transferred to other conditions, the 
transition is hardly even a shock. It is surely 
desirable that people who face great dangers 
should be prepared for what may happen to 
them, and take it as a part of life’s experience. 
It is certainly wrong, and desperately mis¬ 
guided. to seek that experience prematurely ; 
but sooner or later it is bound to come, and if it 
come in the course of duty and in a struggle for 
a noble cause, they may be happier to whom it 
thus comes than we who will soon encounter it 
in a more prosaic way. They may be happy in 
the opportunity. The readiness is all." 


ACROSTICS. 


With Acrostic No. 55, printed below, our tenth series 
of six acrostics begins. Frizes to the value of twelve 
guineas will be awarded to the mo3t successful solvers. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 55. 

To where the sun sets turn your eyes ; 

And now to where the sun will rise. 

1. It maketh glad the heart of man : 

One letter in another scan. 

2. Beyond, unusual, something more : 

Look in a bill or cricket score. 

3. Found with the stars : of varying hue— 

Well-suited would be black and blue. 

4. Monosyllabic word will name 

A rapid pace or aged dame. PAX. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 56. 

Two kinds of War. By this men smash the foe. 

While that assists him backward not to go. 

1. Ah well, at least I once must young have been. 

2. Two men and various documents are seen. 

3. Though third, two more will make it fift'i, I ween. 

4 . As in the centre, find we comfort great. 

5. First three or last three him will indicate, 

6. B11 made his mark. Set them upright and straight. 


7. This regiment a Member does surround. 
x. Here’s lively music if an ace be found. 

9. The river’s middle letter gives its sound. GEEGEE. 


Answers to Acrostics 56 amt 66 should be addressed to 
the Acrostic Editor, The Strand Magazine, Southampton 
Street. Strand , London , W.C.2, and must arrive not later 
than by the first post on December 10/A. 

The solution to each acrostic must be on a separate piece 
of paper ; a second answer may be sent to any or a ery 
light, and should be written at the side of the first one ; at 
the foot of each solution every solver should write his pseudonym 
and nothing else. This pseudonym should be limihd to 


1. 

Answer to No. 54. 

C omfor 

T 

2. 

A 

r r 

O 

3. 

R 

e s i d ii u 

M 

4. 

R 

bar 

A 

5. 

0 

tun 

T 

6. 

T 

y c h 

O 


Notes.— Light 1. Southey, Roderick , ix. Light 2. 
Parrot. 4. Barbara; the mnemonic, in login. 5. Otranto. 
6. Behar, Tycho Brahe, 

In No. 51, “ Immermann ” is a valid answer to the sixth 
light, i>nd all spellings of the test light are accepted aa 
c(wrect. 









ILLUSTRATED BT 
STEPHEN SPURRIER. 


HEN he heard that announce¬ 
ment, those simple words : 44 A 
person to see you, sir,” the 
weight which had been pulling 
his heart down for so, so long, 
became suddenly doubled, bring¬ 
ing a physical pang which burned 
the health in cheeks and lips to ashes, and the 
colour of ashes. 

" A person ? " echoed Filson Straws, after his 
servant. 

41 Yes, sir. He would not give a name, but 
insisted on seeing you." 

Of course, it was Legree—Harney Legree. It 
was not that the servant had used the non¬ 
committal word which would describe him ; it 
was rather a swift intuition which stabbed 
Filson with the realization that the thing he 
had so long eluded would be eluded no more. 

44 Let him come up, James," said he, briefly. 

Immediately upon the soft closing of the door 
the occupant of the study laid his half-finished 
cigar upon a groove in the brass ash-tray on 
the huge and magnificently-carved ebony desk 
before him. Then he got up and stepped swiftly 
to the mirror over the mantelpiece. 

He put his eyes close to the ghostly image 
which the crystal presented to him. He pinched 
his cheeks, set his strong teeth into his Ups to 
call up the reluctant red of his blood. The 
door-handle rattled in a grasp, and Filson 
Straws turned. 

With a firm, strong step his visitor entered 
the room. He wore a square-cut, dark-blue 
serge, coarse welted shoes, and held a bowler 
hat in his right hand. His face was formed on 
rather strong lines, and the cold blue of his 
eyes did not suggest that many things could 
frighten this man. 

Right enough, it was Harney Legree, but 
Filson did not call him so, for he nodded with 
a half-smile and said, 44 You have come to see 
me on a chilly night, Jason. Take a chair." 

He accompanied this invitation with a nod to 
a straight-backed chair against a wall; but 
the visitor chose that one as a place of rest for 
his hat. He came forward to expand his numbed 
palms to the fire, then dropped, not without a 
certain natural ease of manner, into a big divan 
chair by the side of the blaze. Slowly his keen 
blue eyes travelled round the room. 

44 It is very nice here," said he, in a deep, 
slow voice. 44 The noise of the West-end traffic 


does not pass through those heavy windows. 
You might be in the heart of the country." 

The other drew a long, a deep breath. He 
had to force a frowm, to assume a reprimand of 
familiarity. 44 Jason," he began, severely, 44 I 
do not expect-" 

44 Cut out the Jason," wras the interrupting 
response. 44 You have used that long enough. 
You know perfectly well that I am Harney 
Legree." 

Straws put out his hands and gripped the 
edge of the mantelpiece. The fire-wrarmth 
streamed up over his cold face. He looked 
sideways at his visitor, w'ho was staring calmly 
and reflectingly into the blaze. He went back 
to his chair by the huge ebony desk and sank 
into it. A pallid and quivering thread from 
his still-burning cigar rose up straight as a 
column between him and his visitor. 

The latter looked round at last. He repeated : 
44 You know that I am Harney Legree, Straw’s ? " 
44 Certainly I know it." 

44 You found that out just fifteen months 
ago, I believe ? " 

44 Approximately—yes." 

44 And all that that means to you—you have 
not attempted to deceive yourself in regard to 
that ? " 

44 Not for one moment.” 

44 You understand clearly that all this ease 
and comfort which surrounds you is not really 
yours at all ? " 

44 It is not." 

44 And that I have a right to call it mine ? " 

44 Unquestionably." 

44 Under the terms of Anthony Legree s will ? " 
44 Under those terms." 

" And no doubt my reason for keeping out 
of all these good things is known to you ? " 

44 Perfectly." 

44 That for nearly three years I have been 
escaping the law ? " 

44 I am aw’are of it." 

44 And that it is impossible for me to claim 
my right without disclosing the fact that I am 
not a dead man, as is believed ? " 

44 Quite impossible." 

44 Which disclosure would mean anything 
between five and ten years in an American 
penitentiary ? " 

44 Certainly that." 

44 Good. I see.j^e h^ve got the preliminaries." 
Harney stretched out his legs on the rug and 


Copyright, 1918, by L. J. Beeston. 
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HE LOOKED SIDEWAYS AT HIS VISITOR, WHO WAS STARING 
CALMLY AND REFLECTING!,Y INTO THE BLAZE.*’ 


produced a pipe 
and tobacco- 
pouch from a 
side-pocket. 

Straws sat 
watching him, 

Suddenly the 
sound of a piano¬ 
forte came down 
from the room 
above this one. 

Someone w a s 
executing, with 
a rare, a mobile 
touch, the Bar¬ 
carolle of Mos- 

kowski. Legree 

lifted his head, 
listening in¬ 
tently. 

" That is very nice, 
player ? 

** My daughter Olive/' 

" Ah I I saw her with you one afternoon in 
the Green Park, She is a beautiful slip of a 
girl, that. But why does she impart a sadness 
to that thing ? Then you have a boy. Straws, 
1 believe ? Where is he ? if 
" At Cambridge." 

44 So was L Did you know that ? " 

" I have heard so." 

M At Caius. Oh. what an infernally long, long 
time ago that seems 1 Heaven and earth, what 
draughts of life I have drunk since then I But 
I haven't come here to utter sentiment. Far 
from it. You and I have been dodging the 
point at issue for too long. 1 propose to settle 
it everlastingly before 1 leave this room, in 
fact, I mean to,” 


said he* ” Who is the 


He screwed his shoulders into the back of his chair, 
tossed one leg over the other, gritted his teeth on his pipe* - 
" The situation is unique,” he went on. “ It bristles , 
with perplexity* The bristles warded me off for fifteen 
months because I didn't want to prick myself* Now, just 
you listen with both ears, 

” When X got into that sad mess in the States—-we * 
need not discuss that unpleasantness—I dived into ob¬ 
scurity like a scared rabbit. You see, 1 had got into a 
bank after office hours, and unluckily 1 had been given 
away. 1 was wanted bad. The police were sniffing on 
my trail. The one way to get them off was to make them 
abandon it. I contrived that by working an idea which 
Was quite one of the smartest of the many questionable 
ideas l have developed. It made me a 1 dead * man. The 
jxilice found what they thought was the remains of poor 
me in a hilt on a deserted ranch, dead of smallpox, in 
the fly season, with the glass steady over a 
hundred in the shade. You follow ? No foul 
play, bear in mind ; only the police made a 
mistake which I meant them to make. . 

11 1 caine to England a year and a half later, 
very much ' incog.' 
and intending to re¬ 
main so, naturally* 
But I couldn't resist 
one or two inquiries 
into the old life I had 
left here, and I soon 
got a high-tension 
si lock that made me 
sit up. It seems that 
I needn't have quit 
tho Sunday - school 
side of the law at all 
in tlLat bank-bustin’ 
business, since, on 
the very eve of the 
adventure* Unde 
Anthony had expired 
and left me this more 
than snug nest in 
which you are so 
nicely coiled* True, 
his will stated that 
everything s h o u 1 d 
pass to you should 
1 die without any 
family of my own ; 

I am most uncom- 


but then, as you perceive, 
mo illy alive. 

r< Yes, I discovered that I am entitled to—- 
to all this l see round about me* But between 
me and this nice ness is an abyss: impossible 
1o jump across it. Let Harney Legree claim 
his property, and the police of America will be 
looking after an extradition order. I say* one 
can't jump across this infernal abyss, but one 
can pass through it* You get me, of course* 
Well* I am coming to that. 

The next thing I discovered when poking 
my nose about here was that you had seen and 
recognized me. You would do that more easily 
than others; and then there is a picture or 


two of me in this house which doubtless helped 


r: 


to 


1 ° 


Four 


were 


And I soon, knew you 
iMIC you employed 

a inau to find out as much as he could about 
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me. T spotted* him first time. All he found 
out was that I was plain Jason, an'engineer’s 
assistant Shoreditch way—which was a job I 
got, having to live. 

” By James, I was more than interested in 
the situation ! I wondered ever so what you 
would do. The bank-bustin' was known here, 
having drifted across. Was I afraid ? Not 
much I wasn’t I You could never expose me, 
for that would mean your own ruin. By all 
the rules of the cards. Straws, you ought to 
have dropped me like a white-hot bar. Yet 
you didn’t. My presence in London worried 
you fearfully. Or else you have a conscience ! 
What does a conscience feel like. Straws ? Or 
perhaps you were nervous, scared, unable to 
make up your mind ? Anyhow, you used your 
man as a sort of intermediate, and without 
showing your hand you managed to materially 
improve my position. That was your conscience. 
Good 1 Perhaps you were not sleeping well o* 
nights ? 

" Now, it was perfectly clear to me that you 
believed I was ignorant of the fact that I had 
been left a fine property. I had presumably 
dived into the underworld, had cut myself off 
from all who knew me, from old associations— 
had become a dead man, in short. You argued 
that the truth of my good fortune had not 
drifted down to me. You must have argued on 
those lines, because otherwise you would have 
expected me round early to do a little black¬ 
mailing. But I have never got quite down to 
blackmail. 

“ In the meantime you regarded yourself 
enjoying all these good things which you had 
no real right to handle. I guess you said, 4 I 
can adjust this affair ; I can pass on the property 
all right, all right; but shall I, who am doing 
only good things with it, educating my children, 
putting my name to permanent contributions, 
hand it over to a criminal to waste ? Besides 
which, the handing-over process will send this 
poor devil head-first into a long imprisonment.' 

” This was the sort of sop you spooned to 
yourself. Suddenly the worst happens; the 
bomb bursts ; your felon tears off his mask. 
Here he is, sitting in your chair, - before your 
fire—pardon, in his chair, before his fire.” 

To all this Filson Straws had listened in still¬ 
ness and in silence. Each rising word he crushed 
back; the smallest bodily movement he con¬ 
trolled. What sort of duel was tins he was 
called upon to face ? The thrill and the terror 
of it demanded all the composure he could 
muster. He was silent for a long time, and then 
he said :— 

" I will not question your general statement 
of the case. You have, of course, something 
further to say.” 

” Everything. I have spent hours, days, 
weeks in considering whether it would be worth 
while for me to face the music ; to declare myself 
Harney Legree, very much alive ; to swallow all 
the gruel I shall receive, and then to claim—ail 
this. Now, I can make up my mind pretty 
smartly in most things, but the devil take me 
if I can come to a lasting decision in this ! It 


isn’t that I mind shoving you out. Good 
Lord, no! And the prospect of becoming a 
man of comfortable means is a live prospect, 
with a good big kick in it. Still, they'd send 
me up the river in the States for a tidy long term 
of years before I/could enjoy what would coire 
after. That would be exceedingly unpleasant. 
I reckon I should get seven years of prison.” 
He turned sociably to his listener. ” Do you 
think they'd serve me out more than seven ? ” 

” Possibly.” 

” Thank you for nothing. Suppose we call it 
ten. Now I don't want to do ten years. I 
shouldn't be so young when I came out. And 
then there’s a girl across the Atlantic I want to 
marry. I should lose her. And she counts a 
good deal in this transaction. In fact, it was 
thinking so much of her lately that made me 
decide to come to you and have a heart-to-heart 
talk.” 

” You mean to make a proposition. I have 
been waiting for it.” 

“ Give me a couple of thousand pounds and 
I'll let you alone to enjoy the rest.” 

” I refuse.” 

” Fifteen hundred, then ? " 

“ Certainly not.” 

” A thousand—the limit, mind ? " 

" I will not give you fifty.” 

” What ? Not out of my own estate ? ” 

” Not out of your own estate.” 

” But—man alive ! 1 can claim the whole 

boiling, if I choose.” 

“ Claim it.” 

” Ah, I sec your drift, Straws ! You think I 
cannot prove it ? ” 

,f I am certain you can. Certainly I should 
not combat your claim. I will even help it, if 
that be necessary.” 

At that Legree sat up and stared at the other. 
The eyes of the two men met, and for a full 
minute they just looked at each other in a 
profound silence. Legree grunted and leaned 
forward to knock the ashes from his pipe. Very 
slowly and meditatively he reloaded the bowl. 
It was a pause in the duel, both opponents falling 
back with lowered points. 

” Obviously you don’t trust me,” said Harney. 

” Put yourself in my place,” was the quiet 
answer. 

” But I assure you that when I ask for a 
thousand pounds I am very much in earnest.” 

” That I believe.” 

” Well, having that amount, I shall be entirely 
satisfied, and you will never be troubled by 
me again. Hang it, man, this is not in the 
nature of blackmail 1 I am asking for a bit of 
my own—and a beggarly trifle at that.” 

For the first time Filson Straws shifted his 
position. He wheeled his chair round so that 
he faced his desk, resting his arms upon it and 
steadfastly regarding Legree. 

” You mean that,” he responded, quietly, 
” you will be satisfied —for the present. But as 
sure as you are sitting there the time will come 
when you will w'ant a bigger handful. The 
knowledge that® tall ime'Kslytnrrftl will never let 
go of your brain. And then you will come for 
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mote. 1 know it. In a fashion 1 allow 
that this is not pure blackmail ; but 
then, in another fashion, it is. You 
wilt want a second thousand, then a 
third, and so on. You will bleed me 
slowly and surely." 

7 Of what is not yours I "• cut in 
Legree. 

*' Admitted. I never denied that. 
But I strongly object to being bled 
through years and yearn of my life. 
It will lead to an intolerable situation 
which will inevitably destroy my peace 
of mind, which will strike at the hap¬ 
piness of my wife and children, which 
will end in utter disaster. Remember, 
also, that I should possibly be acting 
illegally in helping you—a wanted man: 
yet that scruple would not necessarily 
govern me, since your wrong was not 
against the Laws of this country. But 
to talk of that is to waste tiTnc." 

llarney Legree gripped the arms of 
Ids choir. Into his eyes came a tierce h 
a searing glare. He half rose, then 
allowed himself to sink back, slowly. 
The heat of sudden fury faded. He 
even laughed softly. 

" AH right,' 1 said he, coolly. "This 
refusal makes up my mind for me. f 
will go through the fire and enjoy my 
fortune later." 

Straws, pale as death, made no 
response. 

" Do you think I'm afraid ? " flashed 
Legree, 

Tilson was still silent, 

'■ Answer, curse you l " 

"Candidly, I think you are. 
Understand, however* if you can, 
that I do not want to build upon 
your fear." 

“You liar, Straws! But 111 
make yon disgorge ! Hanged if I 
let you keep a mouldy penny l ,p 

There was no answer. 

If you are so confoundedly 
virtuous, why didn't you give me 
to justice when you saw me in 
England, alive ? Jl 

" Pardon, I have not pleaded 
virtue." 


"‘give ME The POLICE STATION,’ SAin LIE, CURTLY-" 


" Or perhaps—yes, I see the 
card up your sleeve*" exclaimed Harney. " You 
fancy that the will, in the special circumstances* 
will be quashed. You imagine that my crime 
and what will follow will oust me from my 
right ! ,J 

’■ Why should it ? 1 have yet to learn, that 

is the law. You will have purged your offence/’ 
Then I will sell you my claim. I'll let you 
♦buy, for a thousand pounds, all that is due to 

me. 

" You cannot, without disclosing yourself." 

iJ Oh, curse you and your cold-blooded reasons 1 
t wonder how long it would have taken you to 
pive me away if it hadn't meant the loss of a 
ioitune to you ? " 


Straws uttered a long and shuddering sigh. 
4 * That simple cutting of the rope is the only 
way/' lie answered, despond in gly. " We may 
talk and talk, but undo this knot we never shall." 

" Hear him ! " cried l-egree. M Why didn't you 
save yourself these pangs by communicating with 
the police ? " 

Stung to the quick Straws sprang from his 
chair, and leaning towards Harney, his palms upon 
the. table, he said, with intense earnestness 
-i Behind your back I couldn't. But I ll do 


it now. if.-wra give me permission, 
that, and 1 Tr end, for both of us, this i 

situaySVERSfTY OF MICHIGAN 


Give me 
intolerable 


Heroic l " snarled the other. 
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room to the telephone on a bookshelf in 
a recess. He lifted the receiver, 

p ' Give me the police-station/* said he, 
curtly* 

Legree laughed. He called out, " Don't 
merely ask them to send an officer round, 
Tell them who is here. Tell them to 
send for vie.** 

" Very good/" answered Straws* 


look of blazing defiance 
upon Fjlson* 

At that moment the 
pianist over their heads 
entered upon the " Au¬ 
tumn " ol Chaminade. 

Involuntarily both men listened. Down upon 
their excited passion floated the rising moan of 
the after-summer gale, the scurry ut the 
yellowed leaves, the lament of the trees, and 
that wild, bizarre chorus of bereavement. 

And all this insurgence of sound teat upon 
Fi Ison's heart, and he felt a dew break u}>on his 
forehead, upon his hands, and for an instant 
things rocked this and that way before his 
eyes* This moment he stood a man of means, 
with full appreciation of all that that meant. 
His son's career was dawning full of promise ; 
lm wife and daughter as happy as they were 
unconscious of the sword impending. Ten 

seconds later—no more, and- 

The jibing voice whipped him again. 

“ You Uar I Pl repeated Harney. 

Straws straightened himself. He gave the 
other a single glance, then stepped across the 


The connection was made* 

Is ttet the police-station ? Pi 
questioned Straws. f< I want to 
speak to the inspector in charge. 
That is the inspector ? Well, I 
have-" 

" Stop I 11 rapped out Legree* *' I 
have thought of something* Put 
him off/' 

Straws handled the situation with presence 
of mind He continued : if Will you te on 
'duty for an hour, inspector ? I should like to 
come round and see you about a certain matter* 
Many thanks/* 

He hung up the receiver, not easily, for in his 
shaking grip it rattled against the clips. He 
turned and resumed his scat by the table 

Harney stood in front of the fire, his hands 
clasped behind him, puffing very composedly at 
his short briar. A moment ago he had teen 011 
the brink of a precipice ten years deep ; yet it 
did not appear to have jarred his nerve* He 
said, with a laugh : — 

11 I take back the 1 liar/ Straws. You meant 
to do it, and I difjfn'i think it possible. You're 

yo ” * re " 

Filson merely replied by a curious glance at 


** Say the word, Harney." 
"And you'll fling away your 
property ? You liar 1 You art: 
not capable of it* No man 
would te/ J 

Am I not ? Am 1 not ? Will 
you give me your permission to 
communicate with 
the police ? ** 
ir Yes 1 " 

Legree spat out 
the word, fixing a 
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the other's easy attitude. Harney went 
on, in growing good humour 

“By now we have taken each other's 
measure / 1 

" You have got mine, 1 ' answered 
Straws, with indifference. 

By James, 1 have S And I mean to 
return the compliment* Just now 1 
named a thousand pounds as my rock- 
bottom limit. I'll knock a chunk oi! 
even that. Ill call it seven hundred.'* 
fi I cannot agree/' 
i+ hive hundred, then ? 11 
*' You arc wasting your time/ 1 
" Oh, be hanged 
to your obstinacy f ** 
growled Harney. He 
turned and spat into 
the tire, A long si¬ 
lence ensued, broken 
only by a gurgling 
sound from Legretvs 
over-heated pipe. 

Is it possible/' 
continued the visitor, 
reflectively, "that it 
is the cash you are 
considering ? it 

possible that you, 
having ail, cannot 
bear to part even 
with that beggarly 
fraction ? ** 

You are wrong 
there. We arc going 


'* HI? FTrKED UP THE SHEET OF BLOTTING-PAPE*, I M A LUCKY 

swine/ he laughed. 4 I'm five thousand POUNDS RICHER 
THAN WHEN I CAME IN/’* 

round and round in a circle/' answered Straws* 
very weariedly. 

M Tt is simply that you are afraid of me ? ># 

"It Is simply that I steadfastly decline to 
admit the thin end of a blackmailing wedge/* 

4t But 1 am not a blackmailer. 1 abhor that 
sort of crawler as much as you do., Do the 
handsome thing by me and you shall not see 
my pretty face again this ride of the doom-crack. 

That I swear." 

“ And again I answer that f cannot accept 
your word " 

" But see how hard it is on me \ " 

" That I admit. I am in your shoes here, 

Harney, but what can 1 do ? It is for you to 
act. The remedy is in your own hands. 1 have 
shown you that I do not shrink, but you- but 
you-" 


“ Ah, you think I am less plucky 
in the matter than you ? JJ 

Filson wiped his pallid forehead* 
“ Because I interrupted your 
'phone-call you put it down to 
cowardice ? Now r , I am going to 
show you, my son, that it was 
nothing so yellow. We will con¬ 
duct this business like sportsmen* 
What is wanted to solve the riddle 
is a little respect for each other* 
By Jove, that is it I Look you. 
Straws, if you could trust me as I 
want you to, would you really give 
me a thousand pounds out of the estate ? " 

" No. I would be more just. I would give 
you five thousand," was the instant rejoinder* 

" You would ? " flashed Legree, 
tf Yes, I would. It would be a somewhat 
crooked arrangement, but the nature of the 
case is so cxlraordiuary. I am enjoying what 
is not my own, yet 1 cannot end it without , 
putting you in a prison/' 

Legree put his pipe down upon the mantel¬ 
piece. " Good I " said he, brusquely. " We 
have now arrived at the idea which came to 
me when you were 'phoning the insj>cetor, 

I am bound to say I admired your display oi 
grit* and 1 | a like compliment 

fir jv'TOdSsttAtt 8 ss 

and consistent as you. Give me a sheet of 
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writing-paper and an envelope, and a stamp for 
postage." . - * 

Full of wonder and perplexity, Straws obeyed. 
The other jerked a chair to. the table and 
for a couple of minutes was busy .with a pen. 
When he had finished he read out, aloud, as 
follows 

" ‘ To the Superintendent of the Criminal 
Investigation Department, New Scotland Yard. 
—This is to inform you that’ the writer of this 
note is George Harney Legree, wanted in the 
United States of America for a bank robbery 
committed in Indiana three years back, and 
wrongly believed to be dead. His address is 
No. 22, Harkaby Street, Shoreditch, known 
there as William Jason.’ " 

Harney folded and placed this message in an 
envelope, which he directed and sealed, and 
pushed forward for Straws to see. He continued, 
coolly :— 

" If Scotland Yard gets this it will know what 
steps to take. I shall not run away from that 
address, which you know is mine ; but it would 
not help me to bolt, for they would soon get 
after me. Now, I want you, Straws, to write me 
a cheque for five thousand pounds. You 
probably haven’t that much at your bank, on 
your running account, but you can date it ahead 
for a few days, during which time you can 
place the cash ready for me to withdraw. To 
say that I trust you is to pay you an idle com¬ 
pliment. Please put the slip in an envelope like 
this and address it to my poor but honest 
residence at Harkaby Street." 

For half a minute Filson hesitated, frowning 
and perplexed. Then he obeyed. Legree took 
both addressed and sealed envelopes and placed 
them side by side on top of the bookcase by the 
side of the telephone. He then laid a sheet of 
blotting-paper upon the two envelopes. After 
this he went back to his pipe. 

"Here it all is." said he, curtly. " Press 
your bell and call your man. Tell him to lift 
the paper, take up one of the two letters under¬ 
neath, without asking a single question, and to 
go straight across the road to the pillar-box at 
the corner—and drop it in. You get me ? " 

“I—I imagine that I do," murmured Filson, 
very white. 

" Good, man. You perceive that I am not a 
whit more afraid than you are. It is only that 
I hate to go to jail for ten years if the matter 
between us can be arranged otherwise. - But if 
it can’t be arranged otherwise, then I’ll go to 
prison—and that is my ultimate, last, and final 
word ! My scheme gives you a chance, and it 
gives me an equal chance. Nothing but it will 
show you how much in earnest I am, and yet 
leave open a way out for us both. If you regard 
it as the method of a blackmailer, as the idea 
of one who will come again and again to bleed 
you white, then tear up both cheque and letter. 
If not, call your man." 


And Harney reloaded his pipe tvith’ care and 
lighted it with stilt more care. 

Filson Straws touched the button ot an electric 
bell. 

James appeared five seconds later. 

" James," said Straws, in a tone which he 
endeavoured in vain to absolutely control. 
" there is a sheet of blotting-paper by the side 
of the ’phone." 

" Yes, sir." 

" There are two letters underneath it." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Please take one of them—whichever one 
you like, without asking questions. Take it 
instantly to the pillar-box across the road and 
drop it in. You perfectly understand me, 
James ? " 

“ Yes, sir." 

" Then do as I tell you.” 

Without a moment of hesitation the well- 
trained servant stepped to the bookcase. The 
action brought his back between him and the 
others. He lifted the covering blotting-paper, 
picked up one of the envelopes, put back the 
blotting-paper over the other, and went out, 
closing the door softly. 

Straws pulled at his collar. Excitement was 
touching his heart. Harney blew an immense 
cloud. Both men went slowdy to a window 
overlooking the street. Straws drew the blind 
aside. They looked down at the human flow, 
and in a few moments they saw James, hatless, 
crossing the road. He stopped at the pillar¬ 
box at the corner ; he dropped in the letter. 

" Did you think I’d get cold feet at the last 
second ? " laughed Legree. 

Straws turned and stared at the bookcase. 
" You look," he whispered, huskily. 

" As you will," answered the other, easily. 

He stepped across the room and picked up the 
sheet of blotting-paper. 

" I'm a lucky swine," he laughed. " I’m five 
thousand pounds richer than when I came in ! " 

He handed the letter to the police to Filson, 
who tore it across and across and dropped it 
into the fire. 

" Good-bye, Straws," said Legree. " I’m going 
to marry my girl, who is worth all the rest of the 
money." 

He held out his hand, and Filson put his into it. 

"Good-bye, Harney," said he, tremulously. 

When Straws found himself alone he looked 
round vacantly, absently. He was dazed. W r hat 
an ordeal it had been ! He thought of the 
inspector at the local police-station, who was 
waiting. Well, he might wait l Mechanically 
he moved towards his dead cigar, which was 
resting on a groove in the brass ash-tray on his 
table, and mechanically he applied a light to it. 

It tasted stale, spent, exhausted ; but Straws 
did not notice that detail, for he inhaled, deeply, 
its pungent smoke which seemed to him, in his 
rapture of relief, like those spicy breezes which 
" waft o’er Ceylou's lisle/’ 
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NEW DISCOVERIES IN 

NATURAL HISTORY. 


Caterpillars that Barricade 
Themselves and ‘ Gas 
Their Enemies. 

By JOHN J. WARD. F.E.S. 


With 'Photographs by the t Author . 


E have to realize that an insect 
does not think ; indeed* all its 
actions are purely instinctive— 
the outcome of what has proved 
valuable to it in the course of its 
evolution throughout time, by 
protecting it from, or deceiving, 
its enemies, of providing it more readily with 
food, its descendants inheriting and perfecting 
the habit to a greater complexity. 

Consequently, we meet with most striking 
instances of what at first glance look like cleverly- 
devised schemes which astonish us by their 
subtlety. I have just been investigating such 
an instance in the case of a saw-fly larva, and a 
new and most curious Nature-story those investi¬ 
gations provide. 

Saw-flies are not familiar insects to the 
average person, but in Fig. i is shown a common 
species, both in the caterpillar and the fully- 
developed stages* the former being very destruc¬ 
tive to the foliage of gooseberry bushes. Saw-fly 
larva? may be distinguished from butterfly or 
moth caterpillars by their curled-up tail-end 
and their greater number 
of legs—about ten pairs, 
against the eight or less of 
a butterfly or moth larva. 

There are numerous species, 
and their habits arc varied 
and astonishing. 

The species the caterpil¬ 
lar of which 1 now desire 
to call attention to has 
no common name, but is 
known to recent entomol¬ 
ogical science as JLyg&one- 
mains compressicotnis , and, 
tin account of the curious 
habit, here described, of 
this larva, we may give it 
a popular name and call it 
the palisade saw-fly. 

It feeds on the leaves of 
the black poplar, its method 
of feeding being most extra¬ 
ordinary. Before commenc¬ 
ing on a leaf it proceeds to 
the leaf-stalk, and there 


2* THE CATERPILLAR EATS UP ALL BUT 

THE BASES OF ITS OLD PALISADES- 

LEAVING THE REMNANTS, WHICH SERVE 
TO 44 GAS 1 APPROACHING .EN 
t3E\V PILLARS 
FEEDING 


building 


L LARVA OF GOOSEBERRY SAW-FLY 

slightly enlarged, inset is the 
saw-fly natural size. 

secretes some s]x>ts of frothy saliva, raising its 
head in each case until the spot becomes stretched 
into a short thread, and then suddenly snapping 
it off. Each little pillar of saliva then stands 
erect like a hair on the leaf-stalk, but remaining 
flexible and viscid. 

It then moves up the leaf-stalk to the green 
jxtrt, on which it commences to feed. Starting 
at the edge it rapidly bites its way into the leaf, 
and when a piece is eaten away it proceeds to 
deposit more saliva palisades around, and for 
sonic distance beyond, that area, both on the 
upper and the under side of the leaf. 

The larva is thus enclosed in a barricade on 
each side of the leaf, and there it comfortably 
settles down to feed, I^ater on it extends its 
defence in accordance with the feeding-space it 
may require, eating up and re-using its saliva 
palisades, but oft^i Leaving the bases of them in 
vulnerable parts, as shown 
in Fig + z. 

That it is a defence is 
perfectly obvious —but a 
defence against what ? That 
is a question which ap¬ 
parently has never been 
answered. I am indebted 
to the Rev. F* D, Moricc, 
who has kindly placed in 
my way all the available 
knowledge recorded at the 
British Natural History 
Museum, South Kensing¬ 
ton, regarding this insect, 
and so far no explanation 
of the extraordinary and 
unique habits of this larva 
has been offered* In 1862 
the caterpillar and its me¬ 
thod of building its barri- 
,yja cade were described in the 
rrs and SXf&lQgi&t* and, recently, the 

fiSlfi *0f MICHIGAN D. Morice has 

himself described the larva 
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before the Entomological Society of London ; 
but no evidence has so far been adduced in 
explanation of the use of its curious defence. 
Now, it is quite a common device amongst 
plants to produce rows and groups of hairs on 
their stems and leaves* and especially in the area 
of their flowers, to keep back creeping insects, 
the most troublesome of which are ants—insects 
which steal the honey of the flowers without 
assisting in their pollination. 

With these facts in mind, I obtained some 
common brown ants from my garden-path* one 
of which I conducted to the edge of the leaf 
on which the saw-fly larva was barricaded. The 
ant, in its excitement, ran across the surface of 
the leaf and went headlong into one of the 
defensive pillars, which broke away and stuck 
on the ant's head. The ant immediately com¬ 
menced to struggle, and after some considerable 
difficulty succeeded in freeing itself from its 



3 , TKE UPPER SIDE OF THE CHEST-* 
KUT. LEAF. 


encumbrance. But it had evidently got some¬ 
thing more than a mere fright, lor it proceeded 
to bru^h its face furiously with its forelegs, and 
appeared to sneeze (if ants can sneeze) continually. 
Then it brought the end of its abdomen under 
its legs to its fore-parts and lowered its head, 
taking its tail-end into its mouth-parts* and 
held itself in that extraordinary position rolled 
up like a ball, but still standing on its legs. 
Probably it was secreting some formic acid to 
neutralize the effects of what it had received 
from the saw-fly’s defence. 

After some minutes it seemed to revive some¬ 
what. and it then moved carefully about the 
leaf, but the moment it approached even a 
remaining stump of one of the saw-fly'a palisades 
it instantly backed * apparently it could smell 
them at a distance away and was now fully on 
the alert, 

I experimented with other ants in a similar 
way. In every instance the individual ants 


were ai gassed M the moment they touched one 
of the defence posts. 

Furthermore, the larva always rests on the 
edge of the part of the leaf where it is feed¬ 
ing, with its tail curled to one side. The 
moment it is touched it performs a vanishing 
trick by instantly disappearing through the 
hole to the opposite side, only holding on to the 1 
edge by its tiny claws, but giving the impression 
of having fallen to the ground, an action which 
would be likely to deceive an ant. All the 
evidence, therefore, seems distinctly to suggest 
that this curious defence is a protection against 
ants. 

A notably queer example of a moth larva’s 
work is shown in Fig. 3 , where a chestnut leaf 
is seen bearing a number of conspicuous white 
spots. In each of these areas a larva has mined 
out the green part of the leaf between the upper 
and lower epidermal, or skin, tissues. The 



4 , THE LEAF SHOWN IN FIG. 3 
ILLUMINATED FROM BEHIND, SHOW¬ 
ING THE TIN Y C ATERPILLAR IN 
EACH PALE-COLOURED AREA. 

caterpillar is very tiny, and after eating out an 
area such as is shown in the photograph it is 
full fed. It then spins a little silken disc between 
the leaf-skins to cover its body. In Fig. 4 the 
same leaf is shown illuminated with a brilliant 
light behind it, revealing the caterpillars in situ 
between the tissues of the leaf. 

In due course the leaf falls and decays* when 
the silken discs eventually become detached* 
and should they full in unfavourable positions--- 
where, foT instance, they get too much sunlight 
and are likely to become dry—the larva within 
is able to pull at its silken lining, and so turn 
over the light bit of leaf-skins to which it is 
attached, and in that way it slowly travels to a 
more favourable position for its winter resting- 
place. This species attacking the chestnut leaf 
does not appear to have been recorded at the 
British Natural History Museum, and I hope to 
lx- “ lt 

may possibly prove a new species. 
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trick alone. Jor the "cups 
and balls ” was the an¬ 
cestor of the more familiar 
u three thimbles and a pea'* 
swindle. 

There is but one draw¬ 
back to this fine old trick ; 
its effect is Lost in a large 
room; the audience must 
be close to the conjurer's 
table. The racecourse con* 
jurer has his audience stand¬ 
ing up near him—the right 
position for a spectator who 
would appreciate the trick 
properly. 

One of the most popular 
tricks of modern times has 
been " The Magic Kettle.” 
It created quite a sensation 
a few years ago, but I fancy 
that most magicians were 
lather displeased with it, for 
it was more of a scientific 
toy than a trick. The chief 
effect consisted in making 
the kettle boil winter when 
it was standing on a block 
of ice. 

Magic kettles being all the rage, I, naturally, had 
to have one; but I was determined that my magic 
kettle should be a little different from anybody 

else's. Therefore l 
borrowed an idea 
from a very old 
trick —the inex¬ 
haustible bottle : 
a bottle from 
which the con¬ 
jurer can pour 
any drink asked 
for by the audi¬ 
ence. In place of 
the bottle I used 
a kettle, and from 
it £ poured spirits, 
w i n e s* liqueurs, 

_ and milk and 

r IT WAS with GREAT DIFFICULTv that The audiences water (in separate 
WERE PREVENTED FROM MOBBING AN&J THE KtlfTllk kt I gl^SSCS l HJ)' milk 
RUSHED ABOUT POURING OUT ANY DRINK I WAS ASKED F OR, Was the real tiling)* 


T HE oldest trick in 
the world is know r n 
to conjurers as the 
" cups and balls.” 

The conjurer has three 
small cups, usually made of 
brass, and three small cork 
balls* about the size of a 
filbert. All sorts of things 
happen with these simple 
articles. The conjurer can 
make a ball pass invisibly 
through the top of each 
cup, or he can make all 
three balls go invisibly under 
one cup, or he can make 
the balls pass out invisibly 
from one cup to another, 
and so on. 

There is practically no 
limit to the effects which 
the conjurer can produce 
with three cups and three 
balls, and as the trick is 
one of pure sleight of hand 
it has alw T ays been admired 
alike by magicians and the 
public. 

Who are the famous ma¬ 
gicians who have done tins trick ? Well, they arc 
mostly anonymous, for they have performed on 
racecourses. The trick is peculiarly suited to the 
racecourse con¬ 
jurer, for it can 
be done in the 
centre ol the 
audience and no 
pr c par a t ion is 

needed. 

The foundations 
of magic are laid 
in tliis one little 
trick, and if I were 
writing for magic¬ 
ians I could prove 
the truth of that 
statement. For 
many years dis¬ 
honest men have 
made a precarious 
living by this one 
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THERE IS PRACTICALLY NO LIMIT TO 
THE EFFECTS WHICH THE CONJURER 
CAN PRODUCE WITH THREE CUPS AND 
THREE BALLS/’ 
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I nearly had a terrific failure with the magic 
kettle. The trick itself never failed me p but it 
was just a little too good for one audience, 
The trouble occurred at Leicester. The trick 
had been well advertised all over the town, and 
a large balloon, in the form of an elephant, 
floated over the Temperance Hall, in which I 
was to perform. The name of the hall ought 

to have 1x?cn a 
warning to me, 
but it was not. 
At the last mo¬ 
ment 1 was pro¬ 
hibited by the 
proprietors from 
doing the magic 
kettle because 
of th^ intoxi¬ 
cating drinks it 
produced, 11 
appeared 
that the 
man who 
built the 
hall had 
given it 
on the 
condition that 
no intoxicating 
drinks were con¬ 
sumed on the 
premises, a n d 
there was a 
clause in my 
agreement tell¬ 
ing me of this 
condition, but I had overlooked it. 

What was to be done ? I could not possibly 
break faith with the public, for the kettle was 
the leading item in my programme, I hurriedly 
decided to make the kettle a total abstainer 
for the time being and to cause it to produce 
only temperance drinks: tea, coffee, cocoa, 
milk, lemonade. Some people marvelled at the 
idea of having hot lemonade served to them ; 
but i did not, for I knew that it was beyond 
the powers of mv trusty kettle to serve a hot 
drink one moment and an iced drink the next, 
and so on. 

Now for the sequel to that story. I 
have performed only twice out of 
lin gland, and on both occasions in 
Vienna. During my second visit to 
Vienna —twenty-five years after the 
first—I wanted to do the kettle trick, 
but I found that there was such a 
very large variety of non-temperance 
drinks in Vienna that I could not pos¬ 
sibly remember them all. To offer to 
produce any drink named by the audi¬ 
ence was out of the question altogether. 

So I fell back on the old idea of making 
the kettle a total abstainer, and found to 
niy joy that hot lemonade was a regular 
drink in Vienna. The audiences thought 
that i had paid them a compliment 
by remembering that they liked their 
lemonade hot, and it was with great 


44 * the vanishing lady/ at 

ONE TIME A VERY POPULAR 
ILLUSION ,' 1 


difficulty that the audiences were prevented from 
mobbing me and the kettle as I rushed about the 
hall pouring out any drink 1 was asked for. 
Never has the kettle made a bigger success 
than it made in Vienna, and I take this oppor¬ 
tunity o! thanking the proprietors of the Tem¬ 
perance Hall, Leicester. 

" The Vanishing Lady " was at one time a 
very popular illusion. It was invented by a 
brilliant magician, Buatier L>e Koita, and was 
shown by him for the first time in Paris. 

The performer came forward with a news¬ 
paper, which he spread out on the stage. On 
the paper he placed a chair. A lady sat on the 
chair The performer covered her with a silk 
shawl. Go ! She disappeared. 

The trick was a great improvement on any¬ 
thing that had been done before lie Koita's 
time. He had a wholesome scorn of cabinets 
and other cumbersome pieces of apparatus. 
11 I can do anything/ 1 he once said to me. if 
I am allowed to put up a bedstead on the stage' 1 ; 
and I agreed with him that the day of cabinets 
and other things which were so obviously tricks 


was over. 


Some time after De Koita*s death I tried to go 
one better than " The Vanishing Lady." I 
wanted to make the lady vanish without cover¬ 
ing her up, and after many experiments I pro¬ 
duced “ The Mascot Moth/ 1 A lady took the 
part of the moth. On a fully lighted stage* 
without covering the lady, 1 just picked her up 
in my arms and she disappeared. 

Buatier De Koita invented several tricks 
which have made the name of more than one 
magician. One of the tricks was " The Dis¬ 
appearing Birdcage," The cage, with a bird 
inside it t disappeared from the inventor's hands. 
Another of his famous tricks was the production 
of vast quantities of paper flowers from a sheet 
of paper which he twisted up into a cone-shaped 
bag. This trick baffled conjurers for a long time, 
but one evening a draught on the stage caught 
one of the flowers and blew it into the orchestra. 
The secret of the trick was given away, and it 
is now known to every conjurer. 

The " bullet-catching trick ” will be fresh in 
the minds of my readers, for it was by perform* 
ing that trick that Chung Limg Soo, the famous 
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Chinese magician—an Englishman of! the stage 
—recently met his death. He was warned Over 
and over again by his friends against doing that 
trick, and he must have known that at least 
half-a-dozen conjurers have been killed by doing 
the same trick, A bullet, marked by the audience, 
is fired at the magician, who catches it between 
his teeth. Soo used a plate for the purpose, 
The trick is always sensational and effective* 

Curiously enough, Soo 
made his name in this 
country with a trick of a 
totally different kind —the 
i4 fishing rod.” He would 
stand in the centre of the 
stage with a rod and line 
in his hand and make a 
cast into the auditorium. 

Suddenly the audience 
would be startled to sec a 
fish caught on the end of 
the line over their heads* 

Soo would then take in the 
line, remove the fish, drop 
it into a glass bowl of water, 
and everybody could see 
it swimming about—quite 
happy and comfortable. 

The trick was invented 
by an amateur conjurer* 

Professional magicians are 
indebted to amateurs for 
several good tricks* Ama¬ 
teurs seldom realize the 
effectiveness of a trick 
until they see it performed 
by a professional, w'ho, of 
course, makes every point 
tell. 

Conjurers are also in¬ 
debted for some of their 

tricks to the bogus spiritualists. Dr* Slade, the 
famous medium, provided conjurer* with an 
excellent slate trick, but the conjurers simplified 
his method. The conjurer shows a clean slate 
and prod vices on it any writing—figures or words 
-—which he requires. 

The #i spiritualists M have one very effective 
trick which they use to prove the presence of 
spirits. The medium allows someone to tie one 
end of a cord round his wrist in any way he 
pleases and to seal the knots. Having done this, 
the assistant holds the other end of the cord in 
his hand. The lights are lowered for a few r 
moments ■ when they are turned up the assistant 
sees a knot in the middle of the cord* How docs 
the knot get there ? One end is tied tightly 
round the medium's wrist, the assistant holds 
the other end* The knot must be spirit-tied* 
But it never is ! 

The drawing-room performer of to-day has 
improved on that trick. He wdll have a piece 
of spring tied tightly round both his wrists with 
about a yard of string between them. The knots 
may be sealed. The conjurer borrows a ring 
and retires behind a screen for a moment When 
he emerges the audience see that the ring is not 
only on the string but tied on it ami the knots 



SUDDENLY THE AUDIENCE WOULD HE 
STARTLED TO SEE A FISH CAUGHT ON 
THE END OF THE LINE OVER THE IK 

heads/ 1 


on the wrists have not been tampered with* 
No, it is not done by spiritualism I And the 
knots are perfectly fair, including the knot that 
ties the ring in its place. 

The Davenport Brothers, the famous mediums, 
made the name of more than one conjurer, for 
they originated some excellent rope-tying tricks* 

I rather fancy that my friend Mr. Harry Kellar, 
America's most famous magician, owes his 
celebrated " Kellar tie " to an idea of 
the Davenport Brothers. In Mr. Kellar's 
expert hands it is a most mystifying trick. 
He has his hands tied together behind his 
back by a member of the audience. In a 
second he is ready to shake hands with his 
volunteer assistant, for his hand is free. 
Is it ? Mr, Kellar turns round instantly, 
and shows his hands still 
tied tightly together in their 
original position. Then, 
just as the assistant is 
wondering if " seeing is 
believing Jl he is startled 
by being patted on the 
back by Mr* Kellar. He 
Looks round- Mr. Kellar's 
hands are still tied behind 
his back. Let me add 
that this bald description 
does not do justice to the 
splendid effect Mr, Kellar 
produces with his if tic, ” 
for which every magician 
has a profound admira¬ 
tion, 

A few good tricks have 
come to us from India. 
The Indian conjurers con¬ 
tent themselves with doing 
a few good tricks and doing 
them very well,a fact which 
amateur conjurers should remember, but never 
will ! 

I regard the famous Indian rope trick as a 
myth. I do not believe that any conjurer ever 
stood in the open air, threw up a rope, made it 
rigid in that position, and then caused a boy to 
climb up the rope and disappear at the top of 
it. It is said that the Indian performer of this 
trick hypnotizes his audience, but I am an un¬ 
believer in that explanation. 

The best of all Indian tricks, to my mind, is 
the mango-tree trick. The tree is made to grow 
from a seed planted in the ground, and eventually 
the first shoot grows into a large tree—by means 
of a series of very clever substitutions. This trick 
is the forerunner of the orange-tree trick per¬ 
formed by many European conjurers* The tree 
puts forth blossoms, which develop into fruit 
in front of the audience. Robert Houdin, the 
famous French conjurer, claimed this trick as 
his invention, but my friend, Mr. Harry Houdint, 
the famous <# handcuff king/' shows clearly 
enough in his book, “ The Unmasking of Robert 
Houdin/- that the trick was invented in the 
eighteenth century bv Christopher Pinchbeck, 

a nW&iMii. OF MKH IGA N 

The conjurer who sits down to invent a new 
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trick is seldom successful in thinking of an 
entirely new effect. The most he can hope to 
do, in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases oi.t 
of a thousand, is to eliminate some of the crudities 
of an old trick and bring it up to modern require¬ 
ments. 

For example, many years ago there was a 
little trick, obviously very mechanical, in which 
differently coloured liquids, mixed together, were 
made to separate themselves magically and 
reappear in their original places. My version of 
the trick is as follows. 

I have three assistants on the stage. Each 
holds a large glass goblet. Into one goblet l 
pour some milk ; into another some wine. The 
two liquids are then poured from the goblets 
into the third goblet. I hold a flag, on a stick, 
in front of this goblet for half a second. Then 
the flag disappears from the stick and is taken 
at once from the goblet in which the wine and 
milk were mixed, and the wine and milk separate 
and return to their two goblets, which are not 
covered at any time in the trick, In one sense 
1 was the inventor, for the trick had never been 
done lx?fore in that form ; in another sense I was 
not the inventor, for the idea of magically 
separating two liquids was not mine. 

One little trick has been doubly famous. The 
inventor of it was Verbcck, a very clever con¬ 
jurer who performed in London in the eighties. 
He used a wedding-ring, borrowed from the 
audience, and one of his own programmes for 
the trick. This is one of the tricks by which 
my friend, the late Charles Bertram, will "Iways 
be remembered. In place of the ring Bertram 
used a shilling, borrowed from the audience* 
and in place of a programme the cover of a 
copy of Tit-Bits , Having persuaded someone 
from the audience to help him in the trick, 
Bertram would tear the cover of Tit-Bits in halves, 
hold one in his hand, and ask his volunteer assis¬ 
tant to put the shilling on the paper, 

Bertram then rolled the 
shilling in the paper and 
gave the parcel to Iris as¬ 
sistant, together with a piece 
of sealing-wax. The assist¬ 
ant was asked to touch the 
back of his hand with the 
sealing-wax and open the 
parcel. The paper had been 
converted into a large en¬ 
velope, closely sealed. From 
this two more sealed enve¬ 
lopes were taken. The in¬ 
nermost one contained the 
shilling. 

Suggesting that if he did 
the trick again his assistant 
would see how it was 
done* Bertram repeated the 
performance with the re¬ 
maining half of the cover 
of Tit-Bits. Finally, he would 
take all six envelopes and 
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hand them to Ms assistant with the assurance 
that if he looked at them closely he would sec 
exactly how the trick was done. The assistant 
would take the parcel and open it. The six 
envelopes had been restored to their original 
state—the cover of Tit-Bits. 

This was one of Bertram's best tricks, and he 
certainly improved on the trick as it was originally 
invented. 

Some excellent tricks have come to us from 
the Chinese* The trick known as '* The Chinese 
Rings "—in which a number of solid metal 
rings, examined by the audience* become linked 
and unlinked when the conjurer handles them— 
Ls still one of the best tricks we have. Another 
fine old Chinese trick is the magical production 
of a number of glass bowls full of water, with 
fish swimming in them. The suspension of a 
person in mid-air is a very old Eastern trick. 
These three tricks, and several others from the 
East, have been performed by generations "of 
conjurers all over the world* and audiences are 
still interested in them. 

Second sight is a more modern trick. It 
really consists in the performer secretly trans¬ 
mitting a message to his assistant. Some of the 
early methods of bringing about this mystery 
would hardly pass muster to-day. but In the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, when 
Pi nett i performed the trick in Loudon, a 
magician's labours were a little less arduous 
than they are now. Robert Heller* an English¬ 
man who performed in the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century, achieved much fame with this trick, 
and yet the Zandgs made a new trick of it when 
they performed a few years ago at the Alhambra. 

Automata have always had a great fascination 
for the public and conjurers. 

A very famous automaton was known as "The 
Pastry-Cook of the Palais Royal/' A figure of the 
pastry-cook would emerge from the model of a con¬ 
fectioner’s shop, receive the orders of the audience 
for any kind of sweetmeat or 
]>astry, and then go inside 
and execute them. Houdlni* 
in the book 1 have already 
mentioned* traces this trick 
l*ack to in which year 

it was presented by Had¬ 
dock, an English performer* 
who used a model of a 
fruiterer's shop for the trick. 
The audience could ask for 
any fruit they liked. 

There arc countless other 
tricks which have been fa¬ 
mous in their day and have 
helped to make conjurers fa¬ 
mous. And when all is said 
and done some of the oldest 
tricks, performed by modern 
methods, remain the most 
popular alike with magicians 
and the public. 1 have not 
space even for their names. 
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'"the CHINESE RINGS 1 —IN WHICH A 
NUM HER Ql~ SOLID METAL RINGS, EX¬ 
AMINED BY THE AUDIENCE, BECOME 
LINKED AND UNLINKED WHEN THE 
CONJUREH HANDLES THEM—IS STILL 
ONE OF THE UE5T TRICKS WE H AVE 
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-JETTY ALLISON tripped along 

without a thought in her mind 
that could really be called a 
thought. She would, indeed, 
have denied energetically that 
there was a waking moment 
J when she could be accused of 
being in such a state, for she was a very active, 
alert young person who was always doing some¬ 
thing or planning to do something. Truth, 
however, compels the statement that at the 
moment she had not a distinct idea in her pretty 
head. She was merely serenely, carelessly happy. 

The afternoon was a bright, cheery, and warm 
fulfilment of the promises of the early spring. 
The illustration which she had just finished at 
her own studio was certainly the best she had 
ever made, and would cause the art editor into 
whose office she would carry it the following 
day to open his eyes. She was going to the 
Escotts' flat to see that it was all right, the key 
of it having been left with her under particular 
injunction from her greatest friend, Irene Escott. 
Irene had anxiously informed her that she could 
not be entirely satisfied that the little maid, 
who only came in during the day when they 
were there, could be depended upon to inspect 
everything regularly when they were out of 
town. They had been away ever since Escott 
had given up his occupation as an engineer 
early in the winter to go to another city for 
confidential Government war service. There 
they had taken a fiat, and there Irene had gone 
to be with him, as he would only be returning 
for a day at a time as his work called him. So 
Betty was going, as she had often gone before, 
to find if all was well. Moreover, she had agreed 
to meet there at five o'clock Captain Richard 
Burnham, whom she liked very much—well, 
perhaps liked a little more than very much. 
Well, she would see. 

As she walked she noticed and felt, as she 
had before, the subtle metamorphosis of war. 
All the flags, the posters, the objects in the 
shop-windows, all made little differences which 
in the sum made a great difference. This 
brought her to what was a constant unhappiness 
for her. She was thinking now, and her mind 
was busy with the one care which troubled her. 
How could she do something to help in the war ? 
What could she do ? Certainly she belonged 


to half-a-dozen committees. Undoubtedly she 
was engaged in several forms of " war work.". 
However, making " dressings," even selling 
Bonds, or. for that matter, learning how to 
take motor-cars apart, was nothing active as 
she understood it. She wanted something in 
which there was real danger and excitement 
and a chance for action, and what opportunity 
was there for that where everything was going 
on almost exactly as it had been going on when 
she had come there five years before to study 
art, and as it had been going on ever since ? 
There was very little change in her own existence 
or the existence of her friends. People were 
doing other things—like the Escotts. Brothers 
and husbands—and Richard Burnhams—had 
gone off to camps. That and trying to get on 
with one's old clothes. No, she had no reason 
except for the head-lines of the papers to believe 
that there was a war. If she could be in France, 
where things were happening and where she 
longed to be, only they had told her that super¬ 
fluous women were in the way ! 

She had walked onward and westward, and 
had come to the wide, empty street in which 
stood the building in which was the Escott 
flat. It had been a very broad, old dwelling- 
house, but the ground floor was now a business 
stationer's and printer's shop and the second 
storey had been transformed into the Escott 
flat. Above that was another flat, empty, 
as the sign " To Let in a dusty window 
testified. Above that, as Betty knew, were 
store-rooms belonging to the tenants of the shop. 
The quietness and inexpensiveness had been in 
accord with the Escotts' wishes and means, and 
Betty approved entirely of the pretty nook they 
had made of it. The place was, indeed, almost 
more of a home for her than her own studio, 
where sometimes she had been very lonely. 

She went up the narrow stairs by the side of 
the shop and reached the hall above. There 
was another stairway leading farther up, but 
Betty's light steps seemed to sound as steps 
sound in a house known to be empty. Momen¬ 
tarily she thought how curious it was that in a 
swarming, strident city she could be so isolated 
and in such silence. She opened the door of 
the Escott &it with the key she had and entered* 
piking along the narrow, short little hall she 
reached the diminutive drawing room. 
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Yes, a glance about assured her that every¬ 
thing was all right. All Irene Escott's wedding 
presents were in place exactly as she had left 
them. Betty had npt expected anything else. 
However, Irene worried when she was away, 
and if she'got any .comfort in being informed 
that the mirror in the old Spanish frame—sent 
by Uncle Horace—was uncracked and hanging 
perfectly straight; that Cousin Clotilda's gift, 
the China rug, was carefully rolled up against 
the wall; that rich old Mrs. Munson's splendid 
present, the grand piano, was unscratched, she 
was delighted to write the facts to her. 

What jolly good fun they had all had there ! 
little dinners, little suppers after the theatre. 
Richard Burnham had always been one of the 
party, and there she had first met him and— 
and—— 

Betty pushed aside the portiere and passed 
from the drawing-room into the still smaller 
library. All was right there also. She returned 
to the drawing-room. Seating herself on the 
arm of a Ghair she gazed out at the blank windows 
of the houses opposite. Dick was coming 
presently, and she knew what he was going to 
say, only she did not know wli&t she was going 
to say in answer—or Was not quite sure—or, 
well—she had not said to herself that she knew 
what she was going to say exactly—well—she 
had not said it yet, anyhowr- 

She turned her head quickly. 

Certainly someone was moving in the short 
hall. Could Dick have come already ? She 
glanced at the clock. It manifestly had stopped. 
No, she could not expect him yet. But someone 
w'as in the hall. The distance from door to 
door was only half-a-dozen steps. Why did not 
he, she, it, they—come in ? „ 

She must have felt the strain of this question 
and the response to be made without knowing 
it, for the slight wait and suspense made her 
disproportionately nervous. She was ready to 
cry out sharply in interrogation when the person 
w'ho had caused the slight disturbance entered. 
The appearance he presented, though, was so 
eminently usual, conventional, correct, that, 
coming after the brief nervous tension, she gave 
a slight hysterical laugh. 

Then she stared with open eyes. 

A man stood in the doorway. He was a 
young man, and he was a large young man, 
though the effect of largeness was produced 
rather by heaviness than by height. He had a 
large body and a large head, and a large face in 
which were singularly little eyes. Betty felt 
that they were at that moment looking at her 
with very sharp, startled attention. He w r as 
dressed in the height of the mode for late after¬ 
noon, and the effect produced was that of 
clothes worn by the man rather than that of a 
man wearing clothes. The Continental pecu¬ 
liarity which causes the wearer’s garments to 
sit less easily on him, and with less appearance 
of unconsciousness, than on an Englishman 
was subtly evident. When he spoke his w’ords 
came with perfect ease. There was, however, a 
faint, scarcely perceptible accent about them 
which was not the accent of any particular 


country or language, but carried a certain general 
suggestion of vague cosmopolitanism. 

” I beg your pardon,” he .said, in quick com¬ 
posure. ” I came to see my good friends the 
Escotts.” 

” Why,'' exclaimed Betty, starting up, ” Baron 
von Hippe ! ” 

The stout young man gazed at her with an 
expression of mild astonishment as he slowly 
opened bis heavy, firmly-set .mouth. 

”.I beg your pardon-again/' he said, blanklv, 

“I-”. . . 

. ” I suppose* of course, that you don't 
remember me,” interrupted Betty, eagerly, 
” It was eight years ago*, when* I was * only 
fourteen,, but I remember you very well on 
the steamer. 1 w r as crossing. with my aunt, 
.Mrs. .Garhes; and you .were devoted to her, but, 
of course* you neVer noticed or remember a 
little girilike me.”- : % „ » 

” Really, you are so—hasty, " he said, with 
a smile which came and went very quickly. ” It 
is I who am not remembered ; or I cannot say 
that, for you have never seen roe. L have not 
the honour to'be of the name of the person you 
mention, and I never crossed eight years ago 
with your aunt, whom I never had the pleasure 
of knowing or seeing,' and consequently not 
yourself either.” -- 

“ 'T hen who are you ? ” questioned Betty, still 
staring. 

” I,” he answered, u I am Maximilian Lopez, 
who knows, I think I may say, the Escotts very 
well.” 

Oh ! ” exclaimed Betty, " the Mr, Lopez ? 
Why, Mrs. Escott has written to me about you. 
She has written to me a great deal about you 
and most enthusiastically. You have been so 
very nice to them, and found so many pleasant 
things to do for them. But you must have knowni 
they were aw'ay.” 

” Oh, yes,” he replied, after the slightest 
hesitation, placing his hat on one chair and 
seating himself in another, ” but to-day Jack 
Escott was to be in town and 1 half expected to 
find him here.” 

” But usually,” remonstrated Betty, ” he only 
comes early in the week.” 

” This, you see, was different,” he said, 
blandly. "And you are undoubtedly Miss 
Allison, of whom 1 have also heard much, and 
also most enthusiastically.” 

” Yes,” she said, absently, ” I am Elizabeth 
Allison,” and she continued: “I was sure I 
had shut the door.” 

” Then, apparently, you are mistaken again. 
Miss Allison.” 

He paused, bowing gravely. 

” The door was open. As I believed that no 
one would be here but Jack Escott, I made 
bold to enter as one would into a bachelor's 
quarters whom one knows well when one finds 
his door open. Miss Allison, I assure you that 
it is a very great pleasure to meet you at 
last.” 

Again he bowed and gave his listener to 
understand hejhad Pbee:i'^ing only for that 
moment. Betty, sitting with her back to the 
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* 4 ME straightened himself up. gave a twirl to hjs Moustache, and assumed the Am 

OF ONE RECEIVING A FITTING TRIBUTE OF ATTENTION AND ADJURATION. * 


light, gazed at him without taking her eyes for 
a moment from him. He straightened himself 
up, gave a twirl to his moustache* and assumed 
the air of one receiving a fitting tribute of 
attention and admiration. 

*" So you thought you once saw someone who 
resembled me. Poor devil \ " 

He simpered consciously. 

** Yes* wasn't it odd ? ,r murmured Betty. 

" However/' he continued, " you must put 
up with poor Maximilian Lopez, whose only 
wish is to lx: of service to you." 

f ‘ Since you know the Escotts so well, you 
must know Captain Burnham too— must have 
met him with them. Indeed, he has spoken to 
me about seeing you." 

** Yes, indeed, I have seen Captain Burnham 
often and know- him well." 

" He is coming to meet me here at live 
o’clock- tf 

She checked herself suddenly, flushed and bit 
her lip, as if displeased with herself for what 
she had so quickly said. A shade of some¬ 
thing passed across the face she was watching. 
There was the merest momentary change, 
and she might well have believed that she 
was mistaken in imagining that there was any 
at all, 

" How delightful I " he exclaimed „ quickly. 
" Captain Burnham is in tow n. I am so pleased. 
Ah, when the Escotls return and we are here 
all together we have been counting on having 


such—what do you call them—larks. We have 
planned to make a little merry in these sad 
times. And perhaps then you will lie so 
good as to make one of us—— 11 He stopped 
short. M Five o'clock. I wonder what time it 
is now ? ,J 

He glanced about and she saw his look. 

The clock has stopped," she said, 

" Tt is a pity. Usually I carry a wrist-watch, 
but to-day I have it not on/ 1 

" I haven't a watch either/* she said, and 
asked : 11 You have never been at the Escotts' 
flat before ? " 

" Alas ! never/ 1 

" They have been away all the winter. I 
wonder what time it really is ? I know ”—she 
jumped up—" the tele phone-ope rat or will tell 

us/’ 

She moved toward the door as the man she 
addressed rose from his chair with his heels 
close together. He took a step forward, then 
drew back his foot and stood rigidly erect. She 
disappeared through the dix>r to the library, 
and a moment after the sound of her voice came 
back to the room, 

ff Central ! Will you please tell me what time 
it is ? " A pause, if Thank you/' 

She returned at once and sat down in the 
chair she had just left. 

If T^ntyi Tutu nut es to five/' Betty said, 11 and 

flfflVff ft hcre at f,ve , The 

recruiting-office where lie is in charge is only a 
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few streets away, and I do not think that he 
will be late-" 

44 Yes, yes—probably." The response was 
given slowly while the speaker looked at her, 
cast his eyes about the room, and glanced toward 
the door. 44 He will be here in twenty minutes.” 

44 Perhaps sooner/* said Betty. 44 I should 
not be surprised if he were a little early.** 

44 Ah—a little early-** 

The words broke off and the man who had 
uttered them appeared to be plunged in thought. 
At length he aroused himself, as if suddenly 
becoming conscious that his silence might have 
become noticeable. 

44 Really—really,** he said, briskly, 44 how 
regrettable! Nothing would have given me 
greater pleasure than to see at once the excellent 
Captain Burnham.’* 

44 But if you wait you will see him/* she 
urged. 

44 Yes—yes/* he said, rising quickly. 44 That 
is exactly the unfortunate part. I cannot wait. 
I have an engagement. I am really late now, 
but I wished to have a word with the Escotts/* 

44 If you could only stay as long as this/’ 
laughed Betty, 44 it would have had to be a 
very short word indeed/* 

He gave no heed to the speech, but turned 
and, as he turned, said abruptly:— 

44 T cannot stay. I shall hope at another 
time, Miss Allison.** 

44 Wait—wait just a minute/* entreated Betty. 
44 You mustn't go yet, I cannot let you." 

He wheeled about quickly. 

44 And why not ? ** 

A note of hardness which had not been there 
before rasped out- suddenly in his voice. 

44 Oh! ** Betty exclaimed, 44 when I have 
heard so much of you from the Escotts—when I 
am so glad to meet you—I really am-** 

He scrutinized her face very closely indeed, 
and after a moment his countenance relaxed. 
His mouth stretched in a wide grin of gratified 
sel f-satisfaction. 

44 You have/* he said, 44 a very pretty smile. 
We should be great friends. Yes.** He kept 
staring at her, and the leering look which had 
lain in his eyes gave place to one of renewed 
and troubled uncertainty. 44 No. No **—he 
shook his. head shortly— 44 I must go. I must 
fulfil my engagement.** 

44 Oh, don't ! '* Betty protested, earnestly. 
44 I have just had a great idea. I will tell you 
what we will do. Give up your engagement. 
I will telephone Dick to meet us there and that 
he must give us tea at the Ritz. It will be 
great fun. We can talk as well there as here, 
and there are always so many amusing people 
to see.’* 

The man to whom she spoke came to a sudden 
standstill. His brows were wrinkled in thought, 
like one debating some important question for 
which an answer has to be found immediately. 
He drew' a quick, deep breath and addressed her 
suavely :— 

44 Very well. Indeed, the prospect which you 
offer is too delightful ! It cannot be resisted. 
I will let my engagement go.’* 


44 Then I will telephone at once/’ called 
Betty, as she ran again to the door leading to 
the library. She disappeared as she had before, 
and in an instant her voice was heard giving a 
telephone number. After the lapse of a few 
moments she went on, rapidly :— 

44 Oh, Dick, is that you ? I am here at the 
Escotts’ flat. I have a plan. I have found 
Mr. Lopez here, whom it seems you know. 
What do you say to going to the Ritz for tea ? 

I think it would be great fun. You agree ? 
Then I’ll meet you there with Mr. Lopez at five 
instead of here. All right.” 

She came back into the room, walking slowly. 
The man whom she had left there had sunk 
into the chair which he had occupied. As she 
advanced he did not rise. She stood for a second 
irresolutely looking dowm at him. While she 
did so he threw himself back and, crossing 
one leg over the other, drew out a cigarette- 
case. 

44 I do not think that you have asked my 
permission to smoke,” she said, sharply. 

He laughed loudly and still with an air of 
bravado as he looked up at her and answ T ered : — 

44 And why should I ? ” 

He leaned over. Taking a match from a tray 
on the table he lit it. 

44 I can understand,” she said, coldly, 44 that 
you should find no reason why you should.” 

44 Then you know me—at length.” 

44 I see that you recognize yourself in my 
description.” 

A hot flush of anger burned across his face 
and his teeth snapped viciously. 

44 I do not think I meant to let you know 
that I did, but you made me angry,” she went 
on. 

44 I rather thought you .knew me all the 
time,” he answered, brusquely, lighting his 
cigarette and watching her. 44 That is why I 
was going. Now there is no such haste. Yes, 

I am Von Hippe. There is no reason, now that 
you have placed yourself in my pow r er, to make 
a mystery of it any longer.” 

She clenched her hand as their eyes met. 

44 In fact,” he went on, 44 with what I have 
to do that would be impossible.” 

44 What is that ? ” she asked, shortly. 

44 Escott,” he replied, calmly, 44 is in the 
Government employ, as you know. The rela¬ 
tions which I established with the Escotts 
enabled me to learn certain facts. In that 
desk he pointed to a corner— 44 are certain 
papers which w T ill be of great service to me—and 
others. This is the only occasion which I can 
hope to have of obtaining them. There are also’ 
certain people whom I have observed noticing 
me too- closely of late. You have recognized 
me. The game is up. This evening I shall be 
far off w’ith what I wish to have. To get that 
I came here this afternoon.'* 

44 Then I did not leave the door open,” she 
said, dully. 

41 No ; I opened it. One day Jack Escott lost 
his keys. He found them, as happened, again 
very quickly, Still J 'ltl£i|y l , bii,tNof his pos¬ 
session for a time and-” 
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He paused significantly. 

11 i am not surprised/' she said, disdainfully. 

" To work l M he exclaimed, disregarding her 
speech and rising. 

“ And when you go, if f give an alarm-" 

44 I shall arrange so that you shall not do 
that/* 

He moved to the comer, and sank down on one 
knee. Drawing a small key from Ills pocket, he 
inserted it in the lock. 

u Ah/' he said, " you should have trusted to 
first impressions. The eyes of the sharp little 
girl who saw so clearly/' 

Betty had seated herself, and with her chin on 


claimed, contemptuously and indifferently, ex¬ 
amining the handful of papers he had taken from 
a pigeon-hole. *' A woman. What is that ? " 

94 I will tell you, Baron von Hippe, what I 
think/ 1 she said, slowly, 11 I think that is where 
you and your nation have mad« a great mistake 
in this war. You have made it a mans war on 
your side. On our side, in France* in America, 
here, all the women arc helping, and their help 
Is sought and welcomed. In your country they 
would help too it they were allowed to do it, I 
have no doubt, but your man-rule there despises 
them. That is one of the reasons—the great 
reason why you arc going to be beaten. Women 



her hand watched 
him as he worked a 
the desk. 

" Do you know," 
she said* " as I was 
coming here I wished 
that I could do some¬ 
thing in the war— 
something real and 
active/* 

*■ Weil/* he mut¬ 
tered, throwing open 
the desk*top, "you 
nad your chance and 
lost it- I am a 
prize that they would 
be glad enough to 
Capture.'* 

11 It doesn't seem 
to me now that this 
can be really happen¬ 
ing, here." 

" Much happens 
nowadays that no 
one could believe 
before/* 

*' You are proud 
enough to think that 
you have outwitted 
me/' 

** Ach!" ho ex- 
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are to you as something to be pushed from the 
sidewalk on which you are walking. Really, 
you think of them as good for little more than 
to work in the fields like beasts/’ 

41 Women are fools 1" he exclaimed, con¬ 
temptuously, busy with the papers. 

44 The result is,” she continued, steadily, 
44 that you are not only fighting all the men of 
the Allies, but you have all the women against 
you.” 

44 What adversaries 1 ” he laughed, scornfully. 
44 What have we to fear from them ? What 
had I to fear from you ? Why, you played 
into my hands like the pretty little simpleton 
you are. With big Captain Burnham coming 
here it was a different affair.” He was glancing 
over the documents rapidly as he spoke. 44 You 

tell him not to come and- This house is 

empty. At this hour no one will be about. 
With Captain Burnham arriving at any moment 
I could not do my work. Uncertain if you had 
not found me out, I had to get away, but in a 
moment all is changed with the danger of his 
presence removed. I need be on guard no longer. 
I have even time to find exactly what I want.” 

She watched him as he continued to run 
over the papers, which he had brought to a table 
before which he was standing. 

44 You must think me a fool.” 

44 I think you foolish to believe that a woman 
can match herself against a man,” he replied, in 
high good-humour. 

44 You are sure she cannot ? ” she asked, as 
she rose and drew near to him. 

Placing herself on the other side of the table, 
with a quick movement of her hand she swept 
all the documents before him on to the floor. 

44 DonnerweUer ! ” he cried, furiously. 44 Why 
do you do that ? It is child’s play. You think 
to stop me so ! Pick them up.” 

She stood motionless. 

44 Pick them up I ” he roared. 

44 1 told you all that you think women are 
good for.” 

44 Will you pick them up ? ” he threatened. 

She did not move or speak. 

Instantly seizing her wrist, he twisted her 
arm so that he almost brought her to her knees. 
He held her bending thus until with her free 
hand she began to pick up the papers. Then 
he relaxed his hold. Puffing his cigarette he 
watched her, not deigning to help her and exulting 
in her subjugation. In his enjoyment of the 
situation he did not hurry her, but watched her 
as she slowly gathered the scattered documents. 
She seemed to suffer from the mortification 
of her employment, for her fingers worked 
awkwardly and often dropped what they held, 
which necessitated her picking the papers up 
again to place with the others on the table. 

44 So,” he said, when at length they were 
again before him, 44 I think I will need all these, 
and I will take them with me.” He placed the 
letters and documents in his pockets. 44 Now, 
really, I must go. You are a very charming 
miss, and at another time—but this is business 
and I cannot trust too much to chance. You 
k, were kind enough to remove the possibility of 


Captain Burnham’s interruption; still, someone, 
after all, might appear. Ah, yes, I see what is 
in your mind ! As soon as I have gone from 
the room you will follow, and you will denounce 
me to the first person met. That is what you 
think, but that shall. not be.” His glance 
travelled rapidly about. 44 There is nothing I 
see very practical with which to secure you.” 

44 You wouldn’t dare to tie me up ? ” 

He lifted his eyebrows and blew out his 
breath. 

44 You think. Would I let a woman stand 
in my way when I am playing the game I am ? 
That is a trifle.” 

He went to a door and threw it back. The 
opening revealed one of the cupboards so frequent 
in apartments where advantage is taken of all 
space. 

44 That is better I ” he exclaimed. 44 There is 
a key. The door is strong enough for the 
purpose. You will not be heard beyond this 
room.” 

44 You don’t mean,” she demanded, in evident 
amazement, 44 that you would shut me up 
there—that you would dare ” 

44 I would dare,” he replied, grimly, 44 and a 
good deal more. Will you step in o r - 

Her dear young voice interrupted him stt^agly 
and piercingly. The cry for help filled' the 
place, and rose higher and higher in 'acute 
intensity, so that, as it seemed, doors and.walls 
would hardly serve as barriers or distance check 
it, and it must be heard by the passers .in the 
street below. He was manifestly startled and 
dismayed. 

44 Hush up that 1 ” he called, savagely. 44 Will 
you keep quiet ? ” 

He seized her arms and shook her, but she 
screamed the louder. 

44 Help ! Help ! Quick I Quick ! ” 

He held her with one hand, and, putting an 
arm about her, dragged her toward the door. 
She was young and strong and. hardy with the 
out-of-door life of a modem girl. She struggled 
desperately, and he had all he could do to hold 
her at first, much less force her to the prison 
he intended for her. She clung to him so that 
he could not move, and for some moments they 
remained in the same spot where she had sunk 
to her knees, while he bent over her. At length, 
reaching forward, he picked her up bodily and 
carried her to the cupboard. Stopping short 
at the threshold he tore her hands from him 
and threw her into it. Before she could rise 
he had half closed the door. 

44 Stay there ! ” he hissed. 44 I wish that I 
had more time t ” 

He banged the door shut and she heard the 
key turn in the lock. She did not stand up. 
She stayed on her knees and, instantly stretching 
her head forward, listened intently. 

44 Oh ! Oh ! ” she moaned. 

The panels were thin and she could hear his 
steps as he walked swiftly away. He went to 
the desk and the sounds indicated that he 
hastily gathered up some of the papers. Then 
he inove<i febWard the fenttkneiidoor. He passed 
through it and had hardly taken a step beyond 
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when she caught clearly the tones of a man's 
voice. She cried out frenziedly :— 

44 I’m here ! I’m here ! " 

A quick exclamation followed. At once came 
words which were audibly a question and a 
broken reply. Next the noise and crash of a 
contest as the stamp of men struggling was 
mingled with the smash and overturn of furni¬ 
ture. A moment of silence—and Betty heard 
the dull thump of a heavy body striking the 
floor. Then the key turned and the door was 
wrenched open. 

Betty's glance about the place showed her 
that the* man who had made her a prisoner 
was on the floor, raising himself slowly. Before 
her stood a tall young man in khaki. 

“ What's the matter ? '* he cried. 44 What's 
he been doing ? " 

“ Oh I ” Betty gasped, and stammered : 99 He 
is Baron von Hippe." 

“ Von Hippe ? " frowned the young man. 
" Why, that's the chap all the Secret Service 
has been after for months. If it's really he it's 
a good capture." 

M It is," Betty hurried on. 44 He crossed on 
the steamer when I was a little girl. I remember 
him perfectly, though. He came here after I 
did while I was waiting for you. He must have 
had another key that he had made, or some¬ 
thing with which to let himself in. At first he 
denied who he was, but I knew all the time, 
and I was certain that there must be something 
wrong. I wanted to tell you and have you see 
him—but he insisted that he was going away. 
If he did I felt that he would escape altogether." 

" So I should," sneered Von Hippe, who had 
risen and was standing up, " except for the 
unexpected arrival of Captain Burnham when 
he should have been somewhere else. It is 
always fortune which helps the stupid. If, as 
he was telephoned to do, he had gone to tlje 
Ritz-" 

44 Telephoned to go to the Ritz ? " repeated 
Burnham, turning to Betty in evident astonish¬ 
ment. 

" Yes," Betty laughed, shortly and wildly; 
9t you may not know that I telephoned you just 
now from here to go to the Ritz." 

" Telephoned me from here 1 " Burnham 
exclaimed. " Why, you couldn't; the Escotts 
haven’t any telephone. It has always been one 
of their pet economies. 0 

" Yes," answered Betty , 99 that is just it. They 
haven't any telephone." 


" There isn't any telephone ! " roared Von 
Hippe, taking a step forward as Burnham 
slightly raised the revolver which he had drawn 
out and held in his hand. " But," he stuttered, 
" you telephoned." 

" You thought I did, Baron von Hippe," 
Betty trilled, merrily. " That amounted to just 
the same thing. I saw that if you believed that 
Captain Burnham was coming—I was so sur¬ 
prised I said that impulsively—you would not 
wait so that he could see you, and I was afraid 
that you might do with me just what you did, 
so that I couldn't follow you. The only way 
was to make you think I didn't know you and 
that he wasn't going to be here, and the only 
way to do that was to make you think there was 
a telephone." 

Von Hippe stood staring. 

" There was nothing ? " he spluttered. 

" It was camouflage, Baron. When you 
thought I telephoned first and came back into 
the room and said, 1 Twenty minutes to five/ 
you believed that it was earlier than it was. 
Then you made up your mind to stay, and that 
was just what I wanted. I pushed the papers 
off the table to gain time." 

Von Hippe's face had turned from red to white. 

" I remember that you said some very~ un¬ 
complimentary things about women, and how 
little they were to be counted in war." 

Burnham threw back his head and broke into 
hearty laughter as he watched Von Hippe's 
helpless fury. 

" Stung, Baron," he chuckled. 44 I don't 
know what you call it in your language, but 
that's what we call it, and you and the rest of 
you had better not try to stand up against 
our women when they get into it as they 
have, you see. However, you'll have plenty 
of time to think over all this. What is it, 
Betty ? " 

He sprang forward beside her and put his 
arm about her, swaying, with her hand resting 
on the table. 

" I won’t faint," she panted, 44 or anything of 
that silly sort. I just won't, but I am tired. 
The last fifteen minutes have not been easy. I 
was frightened—awfully frightened at the end, 
for I was afraid that you couldn't get here. 
Take him away "—she pointed to Von Hippe— 
44 and really, we'll go to the Ritz for tea, or 
somewhere, and you shall hear all about it, 
and—Dick—perhaps—I’ve got something else to 
tell you." 



Cinema 

By T. B. ROWLAND. 



quarter turn leftwards, bringing it com¬ 
pletely round before the next change of 
K and Q. On each turn solve from, the 
side faring you as you would from White's 
side* The addition of a Black pawn at its 
Q 5, in the second, converts it into a three- 
mover (a), which again becomes a two- 
mover on being turned* 


HIS is perhaps one of the most 
extraordinary positions that ever 
appeared on a chessboard, as, 
with the addition of White 
K and Q—each of which may 
be put on any unoccupied 
square—it will produce a pro¬ 
blem that can be placed any¬ 
where, be then moved in any direction, and on 
each be solved from any side. 



As the White K and Q* each, can be placed 
on any one of fifty-seven squares, we get three 
thousand two hundred and forty-nine changes, 
and as the problem can be solved from any side 
after each, wc get ns many as twelve thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-six changes, [-urther, 
the theme can be altered by the addition of a 
White man, and so we get as many more 
changes, which again can be doubled by the 
addition of another man, and so on ad 
infinitum, 

1ST. 



Place the White K and Q as shown, then 
start them on a circuitous tour of the board, 
first upwards, then across the top. and down on 
the other side* moving them one square at a 
time, simultaneously. They will each thus 
traverse twenty-two squares, and. for the 
present, make one hundred and forty changes* 
An interposing piece is necessary in he first 
position, so, for choice* place a Black B at its 
O B 8. We then have an all-round three-move 
problem. 

2ND. 



Tins is an all-round two-mover. In solving. 


give the board a quarter, a half, and a three- 


3 rd. 



This, a three-mover, could be improved by 
placing an extra Black pawn at its Q R 5 - On 
solving it remove the extra pawn to Q B 6 {£?). 
Then it may be solved in three moves on the 
first and second turns, and in two on the third* 


4 TH . 



Again, the extra pawn would be useful at 
0 R 4. The play can be varied by removing 
it to its Q 4 [e] ; or to Q R 7 (d) ; or, again, to 
K B 6, W K to K R 5* and a W B at Q R 7 (e). 
which produces a difficult, yet interesting, study 
of mate by discovery* On the first turn left¬ 
wards, only* place the extra Black pawn at its 
then Q Kt 6. This also applies to changes 
6, j t S, and T 9, all of which, from 4, can be solved 
in three moves after the change, and in two on 
turning, excepting the 6th, which is an all-round 
tw'o-mover* The conditions of all those that 
follow' are given at the end. No solution in this 
series exceeds three moves in length* 



Changes 6, 7, and 8 bring the W K and Q to the 
top of the board; then, by placing the extra Black 
pawn at its Q 4. we have a problem similar to one 
composed by the only Irish lady problemist. 

gth.—On the second turn remove the extra 
pawn to its then f 5 B 3. where it is to remain 

for thdJN^mOFWt6HI«W« * 

QRS, Remove it before turning and place 
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a Black B at Q Kt 8 on the second turn* i ith.— 
The W K and Q, each, is now on its own 8th 
square. Place the W B at K B 8, and the Black 
B at Q Kt 8 t i 2th*—Place the W B at K R 8 
and remove it before turning. The Black B to 
be at K R 8 on the second turn* 13th.—On 
the first turn place the extra pawn at Q B 2, 
where it is to remain for the second turn, and 
be at K Kt 7 for the third* 14th.—Place the 

extra pawn at its Q 4* Remove it to K Kt 7 
on the third turn. 

15™- 

BLACK. 


On the third turn of this place the W K at 
its then KBl Or, by keeping the W K at 
Kt ( and placing a Black pawn at KR 3, a 
pretty three-move solution can be obtained {£). 


20 th . 




white. 

This three-mover is the same as one by the 
English composer. H. L. F. Meyer* A White 
pawn at K R 4 would improve it. The White 
pawn to occupy the same square on the second 
turn* Now, by taking ojf the B t and placing 
a W R at Q 8, and a Black pawn at its Q 4, we 
have another fine problem (/), which is not unlike 
one by the noted Scotch composer, Baxter, of Dun¬ 
dee* Be fore turning it place a Black B at Q Kt S; 
this also applies to the 16th, 17th, and iSth, 
iSxir 



The solver will have noticed that the addition 
of the extra Black man is to prevent cooks in 
some cases, and dual continuations in others. 
On the second turn of the first position, for 
instance, there is a dual solution which could 
be prevented by such an addition, 

1 qth . 


Here place a White pawn at Q 4 and we have 
an illustration of how the theme can be changed. 

213T. 

i 

l: 

* 

This, a two-mover, can be turned into a 
three-mover by exchanging the P at Q 7 for 
a Black B {A) ‘ which, again, can be moved up 
one square (i). Or, again, place a White pawn 
at Q 4, Black Kt at K R S, and a Black pawn 
at K B G (7). A symmetrical solution is obtained 
by removing W K to Q 5, and placing a W B 
at Q R 1 (k). 

jasD. 


iff 


■ 

i 

SH H 


• - £ 

. 


*1 

§ 


This, with Black pawns at KR; and QR71 
will be found to be difficult* A transformation 
in the solution takes place on removing the 
Q R P to its 5U1 square ( 0 - Or, better still, 
take off the B and the R's Ps, remove Q to 
Q 5, and place a Black paw n at K B 7 (w). 
The last turn of this, the final one, show's :— 
White.— K at K K I. Q at Q 4. Kts at K Kt 3 
and K Kt 5. 

Black.—K at K R 5, pawns at K B 5, K Kt 3, 
and K Kt 5. 

Black to play, then White to mate in two 

moves. 

In it w'e have economy of force, freedom, 
naturalness, strategy, and symmetry, all making 
a problem well worthy of ringing down the 
curtain on the present scries. 





Conditions, 

Changes io r u, n. /, ib. 17* iS t K i, and m 
are all-round three-movers : 13. 14, 15* 19- 
and j are three-movers after change of K and 
Q, and two-mo vers on being turned ; 21 and k 
are all-round two-movers ; 22 and l arc three- 
movers after change and on first turn, and two 
movers on second ana tMfti turns. 


{Solution, ntxt wo „Ufi|IVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





































































The 

Hardest Bridge Problems 

By R. F. FOSTER, 

Author of “Advanced Auction Bridge” etc. 


T EN years ago there were only half-a-dozen 
composers of card problems, three of 
whom were Americans. To-day there 
are at least fifty who have turned out creditable 
compositions, some of which are masterpieces 
of camouflage and cunning. For years it has 
been a struggle between the composer and the 
solver, and the composer has always won. 
Several newspapers have offered prizes for the 
greatest number of consecutive solutions, but 
no solver has survived beyond fifteen or twenty, 
although the lists have started with more than 
two hundred. 

Composers have pitted their wits against the 
greatest card-players in the world—and won. 
It would probably take an expert four or five 
hours to solve the seven-carder printed in 
connection with this article, with odds of ten to 
one that he had not solved it after all. 

All problems are practically doubie-dummy. 
That is to say, each of the four players is sup¬ 
posed to know exactly what every other player 
holds, all the cards being placed on the table 
face up. Any problem that can be solved by 
more than one opening lead is unsound. There 
may be numerous variations in the continuation, 
owing to the different defensive plays open to 
the opponents, all of which must be met. 

All bridge problems demand that a certain 


number of tricks shall be won against any 
defence. That means that every possible wriggle 
open to the opponents must be provided against 
in advance. If you lead an ace of trumps up 
to a guarded king, you must not' take it for 
granted that the opponent vrill keep his king. 
He can play what he likes, and if he chooses to 
throw the king on the ace as the best chance to 
defeat your solution, he may. 

The problems shown below have been selected 
as the best of their various classes. Half the 
number are trump declarations, and the other 
half are no-trumpers. 

The best bridge problems are built up hack- 
wards, with the situation developed in the last 
two or three tricks as the foundation. The 
accompanying tricks are chiefly camouflage, 
designed to make it easy for the solver to take 
the wrong road. Bergholt insists that every 
bridge problem should represent a possible and 
natural position, which might have arisen in 
the course of play. Such a restriction would 
force the composer to provide for certain: suits 
having been led a certaih number of times, 
leaving the proper residue in each hand, or some¬ 
one must have revoked. Well, -here are six 
wonderful problems. ' Anyone who can solve 
them all in a week, or a month, may consider 
himself the champion solver of the world. 


NO. I. FIVE CARDS; NO TRUMPS 

Q 7 

* Ifl 
0 9 

♦ 8 


O 1096 

Y 



0 

Y 

4 

T 

A D 

• Q96 


* 95 

A B 

0 8 

2 

0 A 7 


0 Kin 

Z • 

4 A 


♦ 


♦ 73 



O J 
4 A8 
0 JS 

4 

Z leads. Y and Z arc to win four tricks. 


NO. 2. SIX CARDS; HEARTS TRUMPS 

O 63 
A 82 
0 A 9 

♦ 


V 

4 743 
0 8 
4 62 


O 

4 J 106 

0 Q 

4 54 

Origins ft ram 

M s5x trkk ’- 
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NO. 3. SEVEN CARDS 

; NO TRUMPS 

< 

» 

< 

( 

V 2 

♦ A 7 2 

V 4 

A K 4 3 

0 

» 984 

Y 

V K 8 3 

+ 

0 

A - B 

0 A5 

♦ A 6 5 

Z 

♦ 32 

V A J7 

* 65 

0 4 

♦ 7 

Z lead:?. Y and Z to 

win five tricks. 


NO. S. EIGHT CARDS; NO TRUMPS 

9876 



* 

0 A 
♦ K97 


A 10 

V/ 

0 0 4 3 

• * Q 

Y 

* A 

0 7 

A B 

0 6 2 

♦ 1085 4 

Z 

♦ AQ 

V K J2 
*J8 

0 Q3 



j 


Z leads. Y and Z to win four tricks. 


'NO. 4. EIGHT CARDS HEARTS TRUMPS 

<5 J54 

A A 4 
0 QJ3 


V A83 

* 10 7 3 
0 

♦ 62 

0 952 
A J 8 6 
0 

♦ 85 

Z leads. Y and Z to win six tricks. 


0 Q7 
A K 5 
0 109 7 5 

A 




(The Solutions will be given next month.) 


THE CHESS CHARM.—Solutions and acknowledgments. 


The * f am3 h Stevens v. Frost, and is quoted from 44 The 
Chess Year Book.” 

Diagram 1.—From 44 One Hundred Chess Problems,” 
by Rev. A. C. Pearson. 

1. Kt (R3) -Kt6 PxKt If 1. P - QB4 

2. B - B4 P x B 2. Kt - Q6 Q- Kt3 

3. P - Q4ch P x P (c.p.) 3. R - B5ch Q x R 

4. R - B5 mate 4. Kt - B7 mate 

If 2. R x B 

3. R - Kt5ch Any move 

4. KR. QR, or P mates acco dingly 

Diagram 2.—First Prize Winner Wrtfern Daily Mercury , 
quoted from “ The Chess Year Book.” 

1. K - Q1 

Diagram 3.—From “ The American Chess Bulletin.” 

1. B - Kt6 

Diagram 4.—From “The (Tiess Problem,” Cassell and Co. 

1. R - Kt8 

Diagram 5.—From “ The Chess Amateur.” 

1. B from QKt4 took Q. Replace them. , 

2. Q from QB4 took Kt. Replace them. 

3. B - Q6 dis. ch. ’ 

4. B — B3 mate 

Diagram 6.—From “ Chess Fruit*,” by T. B. and F. F. 
Rowland. 

1. K - K7 K - B4 X K - Q5 K x R 

2. K - K6 K x R 4. K x P K - R5 


5. K x P K - R4 6. K - Kt3 mate 
and variations which should be easily solved. 

Diagram 7.—From ” Sam Loyd and His Problems,** 
by A. C. White. 

To prove the legality of this position it is necessary to 
go back more than one move. Place the Whi e K on 
KB3, White P on KKt2, and Black P on his KB5, then 
play the following moves :— 

1. P - Kt4 PxP (e.p.) 

2. K x P dis. ch. 

Diagram 8.—Also from 44 Sam Loyd and His Problems. 1 * 

Place W hite R on KB4, and on Q4 and White Kt on 
KKt4, or any other of three similar positions, which will 
be readily obvious. 

Diagram 9.—From 44 1,000 Bind Games,” by C. E. G. 
Tattersall. 

1. R - Kt7 Q - Q5 3. R - Kt5 mate, eto. 

2. R - Kt7ch K - B4 

Diagram 10.—Also from 44 1,000 End Games,” by 
C. E. C. Tattersall. 

1. Kt - Q5 P - B7 4. B - Qlch Q x B 

2. Kt - K3 P - B8 = Qch 5. Kt - Kt2ch, etc, 

3. Kt - B4ch K - Rf> 

Diagram 11.—Source unknown. 

1 . k - Kt3 p g.i IU 

i p US&'ERpiPiKLyO.I^N 






































TheFourWishes 


Charlotte 


rlotte/ 
C^Bronte 


INTRODUCTION. 


It was in 1895 that, having become possessed of 
a packet of letters by Charlotte Bronte, which l 
was not able to publish owing to the law which in* 
vested the copyright of letters in the executor of the 
writer, l bethought myself that l would seek an inter¬ 
view with this same executor. He was Arthur Bell 
Nichotb, a former curate of Haworth, Yorkshire, and 
the husband of Charlotte Bronte. A few years after 
the great novelist s death he had left Haworth and 
retired to Ireland, 1 ascertained that he was living 
at Banagher, in King s County, 

More fortunate than many Bronte enthusiasts who 
had essayed to obtain the same privilege. I found 
myself a welcome guest, t had written to him at the 
precise psychological moment when he was anxious 
to talk about his famous wife. 

When | alighted at Banagher l was welcomed by 
a genial little man who had discarded the profession 
of a cleric for that of a farmer, and who appeared 
more interested in his cattle and his farm than in the 
career which had brought him some reflected glory 
which he in no wise desired to emphasize. 1 dis¬ 
covered him in a happy home with his second wife, 
a cousin, who spoke to me very frankly and agreeably 
of her predecessor, ihe great Charlotte Bronte. She 
remembered Charlotte when she had visited Ireland 
on her honeymoon, and had liked her, But money 
was. 1 thought, not too plentiful in the Banagher 
household, and when l offered Mr. Micholls some 
hundreds of pounds for certain little book? of the 
Brontis, with the rights of publication, he not un¬ 
naturally accepted my suggestion. They had been tied 
up in a brown-paper parcel for forty years, and had 
I not gone to Banagher he assured me he intended to 
burn them all. These were the little books so graphic^ 
ally described by Mrs. GaskeLI—stories and verses 
with which the BrontE children had worked through 
their apprenticeship to authorship. The friend 
with whom ] acted became the possessor of these 
documents, l retaining only the copyright in them. 


An examination revealed that they belonged to 
various years, some being written at the age of ten. 
and others when the sisters were twenty years old. 
Yet when they came to be copied it could not be said 
that many of them deserved publication: although l 
maintain that when an author has reached an estab- 
lished place in literature there is something very 
interesting in tracing the development of that author 
through various phases of literary effort. It has been 
commonly assumed that Charlotte Bronte suddenly 
attained to the faculty of good writing when ^Jan: 
Eyre' 1 appeared. Some distinguished critics of a later 
period have found singular charm in the rejected 
novel, "The Professor/' But what of the years before 
either book was written ? And be it remembered that 
Miss Bronte was thirty years of age when her first 
novel was published, As a matter of fact, there are 
singular felicities of style to be found in these early 
manuscripts, even though not one of them would 
commend itself as a se/ous work of art. In any case, 
no apology need be made for the publication of this 
little fairy story, which is one of the manuscripts in 
question, written when the author was about twenty- 
two years of age. It is not a little interesting (hat 
a writer whose fame was made upon a novel in 
which she deliberately selected a heroine who was 
plain in feature should have made physical beauty the 
central idea of her fairy tale. This little story, in any 
case, has a very definite place in the history of the 
Brontes. 

It is perhaps necessary that I should add that l had 
the fullest permission of Mr, Nicholk to publish any 
of his wife's manuscripts which he handed to me, 
and that throughout the remainder of his life and that 
of Mrs. Nicholls \ remained on terms of cordial 
friendship with them—a friendship which included a 
genial appreciation of the various books which 1 came 
to write with the material which Mr* Nicholls placed 
at my disposal. 

CLEMENT K, SHORTER, 


NE cold evening in December, 
i 7—, while I was yet but a day 
labourer, though not even at 
that time wholly without some 
aspirations after lame and some 
intimations of future greatness, 
I was sitting alone by my cot¬ 
tage fire engaged in ambitious reveries of 
r#venir t and amusing mvself w r itk wild and 
Vol. Ivi.— 31 . 



extravagant Imaginations, A thousand evan¬ 
escent wishes flitted through my mind, one of 
which was scarcely formed when another 
succeeded it; then a third, equally transitory, 
and so on. 

While I was thus employed with building 
castles in the ;iir my frail edifices were suddenly 


dt 

and raised 


.^Jem l ,f I started, 
othing was visible. 
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" ' I am a fairy/ he replied* in a shrill voice ; * BUT 

FEAR NOTHING; MV INTENTIONS ARE NOT MISCHIEVOUS. " 


and, after a few minutes, supposing it to be 
only fancy, I resumed my occupation of weaving 
the web of waking visions. Again the " Hem \ " 
was heard ; again I looked up, when lo I sitting 
in the opposite chair I beheld the diminutive 
figure of a man dressed all in green. With a 
pretty considerable fluster I demanded his 
business, and how he had contrived to enter 
the house without my knowledge. 

" I am a fairy/' he replied, in a shrill voice ; 
" but fear nothing ; my intentions are not 
mischievous. On the contrary, I intend to 
gift you with the power of obtaining four wishes, 
provided you wish them at different times ; 
and if you should happen to find the fruition 
of my theme not equal to your anticipations, 
still you are at liberty to cast it aside, which 
you must do before another wish is granted/' 

When lie had concluded this information 
he gave me a ring p telling me that by the potency 
of the spell with which it was invested my 
desires would prove immediately successful. 

I expressed my gratitude for this gift in the 
warmest terms, and then inquired how I should 
dispose of the ring when I had four times arrived 
at the possession of that which I might Wish, 


H ‘ Come with it at midnight to the 
little valley in the uplands, a mile 
hence/" said he* " and there you 
will be rid of it when it becomes 
useless/' 

With these words lie vanished 
from my sight. I stood for some 
minutes incredulous of the reality of that 
which I had witnessed* until at last I was 
convinced by the green-coloured ring set in 
gold that sparkled in my hand. 

By some strange influence I had been pre¬ 
served from any feeling of fear during my 
conversation with the fairy, but now I began 
to feel certain doubts and misgivings as to the 
propriety of having any dealings with super¬ 
natural beings. These, however, 1 soon quelled* 
and began forthwith to consider what should 
be the nature of my first wish. After some 
deliberation I found the desire for beauty was 
uppermost in my mind, and therefore formed 
a wish that next morning when 1 arose I should 
find myself possessed of surpassing loveliness. 

That night my dreams were filled with anti¬ 
cipations of future grandeur, but the gay visions 
which my sleeping fancy called into being were 
dispelled by the first sounds of morning. 

I awoke lightsome and refreshed, and springing 
out of bed glanced half doubtingly into the small 
looking-glass* which decorated the wait of my 
apartment, to ascertain if any change for the 

Sng HjKWSitTOWI. Si EM"" * he pr " 
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Never shall I forget the thrill of delighted 
surprise which passed through me when I 
beheld my altered appearance. There 1 stood, 
tall, slender, and graceful as a young poplar 
tree, all my limbs moulded in the most perfect 
and elegant symmetry, my complexion of the 
purest red and white, my eyes blue and brilliant, 
swimming in liquid radiance under the narrow, 
dark arches of. two exquisitely-formed eyebrows, 
my mouth of winning sweetness, and lastly 
my hair clustering in rich black curls over a 
forehead smooth as ivory. 

In short, I have never yet heard or read 
of any beauty that could at all equal the splen¬ 
dour of comeliness with which I was at that 
moment invested. 

I stood for a long time gazing at myself in 
a trance of admiration while happiness such 
as I had never known before overflowed my 
heart. That day happened to be Sunday, 
and accordingly I put on my best clothes 
and proceeded forthwith towards the church. 
The service had just commenced when I arrived, 
and as I walked up the aisle to my pew I felt 
that the eyes of the whole assembly were upon 
me, and that proud consciousness gave an 
elasticity to my gait which added stateliness 
and majesty to my other innumerable graces. 
Among those who viewed me most attentively 
was Lady Beatrice Ducie. This personage 
was the widow of Lord Ducie, owner of the 
chief part of the village where I resided and 
nearly all the surrounding land for many miles, 
who, when he died, left her the whole of his 
immense estates. She was without children 
and perfectly at liberty to marry whomsoever 
she might chance to fix her heart on, and 
therefore, though her ladyship had passed the 
meridian of life, was besides fat and ugly, 
and into the bargain had the reputation of 
being a witch, I cherished hopes that she 
might take a liking for me, seeing I was so 
very handsome ; and by making me her spouse 
raise me at once from indigence to the highest 
pitch of luxury and affluence. 

These were my ambitious meditations as 
I slowly retraced my steps homeward. 

In the afternoon I again attended church, 
and again Lady Ducie favoured me with many 
smiles and glances expressive of her admiration. 
At length my approaching good fortune was 
placed beyond a doubt, for while I was standing 
in the porch after service was over she hap¬ 
pened to pass, and inclining her head towards 
me said: " Come to my house to-morrow 

at four o'clock." I only answered by a low 
bow and then hastened back to my cottage. 

On Monday afternoon I dressed myself in 
my best and, putting a Christmas rose in the 
buttonhole of my coat, hastened to the appointed 
rendezvous. 

When I entered the avenue of Ducie Castle 
a footman in rich livery stopped and requested 
me to follow him. I complied and we pro¬ 
ceeded down a long walk to a bower of ever¬ 
greens, where sat her ladyship in a pensive 
posture. Her stout, lusty figure was arrayed 
in a robe of purest white muslin, elegantly 


embroidered. On her head she wore an elabo¬ 
rately curled wig, among which borrowed 
tresses was twined a wreath of artificial flowers, 
and her brawny. shoulders were enveloped in 
a costly Indian shawl. At my approach she 
arose and saluted me. I returned the compli¬ 
ment, and when we were seated, and the foot¬ 
man had withdrawn, business summarily com¬ 
menced by her rendering me the possession 
of her hand and heart, both which offers, of 
course, I willingly accepted. 

Three weeks after we were married in the 
parish church by special licence, amidst the 
rejoicings of her numerous tenantry, to whom 
a sumptuous entertainment was that day given. 

I now entered upon a new scene of life. 
Every object which met my eyes spoke of 
opulence and grandeur. Every meal of which 
I partook seemed to me a luxurious feast. As 
I wandered through the vast halls and magni¬ 
ficent apartments of my new residence I felt 
my heart dilating with gratified pride at the 
thought that they were my own. 

Towards the obsequious domestics that 
thronged around me I behaved with the utmost 
respect and deference, being impelled thereto 
by a feeling of awe inspired by their superior 
breeding and splendid appearance. 

I was now constantly encompassed by visitors 
from among those who moved in the highest 
circles of society. My time was passed in 
the enjoyment of all sorts of pleasures; balls, 
concerts, and dinners were given almost every 
day at the castle in honour of our wedding. 
My evenings were spent in hearing music, or 
seeing dancing" and gormandizing; my days 
in excursions over the country, either on horse¬ 
back or in a carriage. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, I was not 
happy. The rooms were so numerous that I 
was often lost in my own house, and sometimes 
got into awkward predicaments in attempting 
to find some particular apartment. Our high¬ 
bred guests despised me for my clownish manners 
and deportment. I was forced to bear patiently 
the most humiliating jokes and sneers from noble 
lips. My own servants insulted me with impu¬ 
nity ; and, finally, my wife's temper showed 
itself every day more and more in the most 
hideous light. She became terribly jealous, 
and would hardly suffer me to go out of her 
sight a moment. In short, before the end of 
three months I sincerely wished myself sepa¬ 
rated from her and reduced again to the situation 
of a plain and coarse but honest and contented 
plough-boy. 

This separation was occasioned by the follow¬ 
ing incident sooner than I expected. At a 
party which we gave one evening there chanced 
to be present a young lady named Cecilia 
Standon. She possessed no mean share of 
beauty, and had besides the most graceful 
demeanour I ever saw. Her manner was kind, 
gentle, and obliging, without any of that haughty 
superciliousness which so annoyed me in others 
of my fashionable acquaintances. If I made a 
ff^liph olxservation or transgressed against 
the rules of politeness she did not give vent 
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to her contempt in a laugh or sup¬ 
pressed titter, but informed me in a 
whisper what I ought to have done, 
and instructed me how to do it. 

When she was gone I remarked 
to my wife what a kind and excel¬ 
lent lady Miss Cecilia Stand on was. 
" Yes/' exclaimed she, reddening, 
" everyone can 1 please you but me. 
Don't think to elude my vigilance. 
I saw you talking and laughing 
with her all the time she was here. 


~ * .y * c * * or* Ti 


you low-born creature whom I raised from 
obscurity to splendour. And yet not one 
spark of gratitude do you feel towards me* 
But I will have my revenge/* So saying, she 
left me to meditate alone on what that revenge 
might be. 


HER DARK EYES WERE CLOSED 
AND THEIR LONG LASHES LAY 
MOTIONLESS ON A CHEEK PALE AS 
MARBLE. SHE WAS gUlTE STIFF 
AND dead:” 

The same night, as I lay in bed restless, 
I heard suddenly a noise of footsteps outside 
the chamber door* Compelled by irresistible 
curiosity, I rose and opened it without 
making any sound. My surprise was great 
on beholding the figure of my wife, stealing 
along 011 tiptoe with her back towards me, 
and a lighted candle in her hand. Anxious 
to know what could be her motive for 
walking about the house at this time of 
night I followed softly, taking care to time 
my steps so as to coincide with hers. 

After proceeding along many passages and 
galleries which I had never before seen, 
we descended a very long staircase that led 
us underneath the coal and wine cellars 
to a damp, subterraneous vault. Here she 
stopped and deposited the candle on the 
ground, I shrank instinctively* for the 
purpose of concealment, behind a massive 
stone pillar which upheld the arched roof 
011 one side* 

The rumours which I had often heard 
of her being a witch passed with painful 
distinctness across my mind, and I trembled 
violently* Presently she knelt with folded 
hands and began to mutter some indistin¬ 
guishable words fib it strange tone. ITames 
now h ”£ 

smouldering clouds of smoke roiled over me 
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slimy concealing their hideousness from 

the eye. 

At length the dead silence that had hitherto 
reigned unbroken was dissipated by a tremendous 
cry which shook the house to its centre, and I 
saw six black* indefinable figures gliding through 
the darkness bearing a funeral bier on 
which lay arranged, as I had seen her 
the previous evening, in robes of satin 
and tali snowy ostrich plumes* the form 




3 




was ebbing apace when suddenly she loosened 
her grasp, tottered, and fell dead. 

When I was sufficiently recovered from the 
effects of her infernal grip to look around 1 
saw by the light of the candle a little man in a 
green coat striding over her and flourishing a 
bloody dagger in the air, In 
his sharp, wild physiognomy l 
immediately recognized the fairy 
who six months ago had given 
me the ring. 

That was the occasion of 
my present situation. He had 
stabbed my wife through the 
heart, and thus afforded me 
opportune relief at the moment 
when I so much needed it + 

After tendering him my most 
ardent thanks for his kindness 
I ventured to ask what we 
should do with the dead body. 

*' Leave that to me/' he re¬ 
plied. ,r But now as the day is 
dawning* and I must soon be 
gone* do you wish to return to 
your former rank of a happy* 
honest labourer* being deprived 
of the beauty which has been 
the source of so much trouble to 
you* or will you remain as 
you are ? Decide quickly, 
for my time is limited." 

1 replied unhesitatingly, 
*' Let me return to my 
former rank/' and no 


of Cecilia Standon, Her 
dark eyes were closed and 
their long lashes lay motion¬ 
less on a cheek pale as 
marble. She was quite stiff 
and dead. 

At this appalling sight I 
could restrain myself no 

longer, and uttering a loud 
shriek I sprang from be¬ 
hind the pillar. My wife 
saw me. She started from 
her kneeling position* and 
rushed furiously towards where I stood, ex¬ 
claiming -in tones rendered tremulous by exces¬ 
sive fury : " Wretch, wretch, what demon 

has lured thee hither to thy fate ? " With 

these words she seized me by the throat and 

attempted to strangle me. 

1 screamed and struggled in vain. Life 


1 staggered, reeled, and fell insensible." 


sooner were the words out of my mouth than I 
found myself standing alone at the porch of 
my humble cottage* plain an£ coarse as ever* 
without any remains of the extreme comeliness 
with which I had been so lately invested. 

UNWfR^I g 3 an|e KKe- till towers of Ducie 
Castle which appeared in the distance faintly 


A 
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illuminated by. the lighi reflect^ Jrom. rosy 
clouds hovering over tbet eastern .horizon; and- 
then, stooping as I passed beneath the lowly 
lintel, once more crossed the threshold of my 
parental hut. 

A day or two alter* while I was sitting 
at breakfast, a neighbour entered and, after 
inquiring how I did, etc., asked me where I 
had been for the last half year. Seeing it 
necessary to dissemble, I answered that I had 
been on a visit to a relation who lived at a great • 
distance. This satisfied him, and I then inquired 
if anything, had happened in the village lately. 

“ Yes," said he ; "a little while after you 
were gone Lady Ducie married the handsomest 
young man that was ever seen, but nobody 
knew where, he came from and most people 
thought that he was. a fairy ; and now about* 
four days ago Lady Ducie, her husband, and 
Lord Standon’s 'eldest daughter all vanished 
on the same night and have never been heard* 
of since, though the strictest search has been 
made. Yesterday her ladyship's brother came 
and took possession of the estate; arid he is trying 
to hush up the matter as much as he can." 

This intelligence gave me no small degree 
of satisfaction, as I was now certain that none 
of the villagers had any suspicion of my dealings 
with the fairy. 

But to proceed. I had yet liberty to make 
three more wishes ; and, after much considera¬ 
tion, being convinced of the vanity of desiring 
such a transitory thing as my first, I fixed upon 
" superior talent " as the aim of my second 
wish; ' and no sooner had I done so than I 
felt an expansion, as it were, of soul within me. 

Everything appeared to my mental vision 
in a new tight. High thoughts elevated my 
mind, and abstruse meditations racked my 
brain continually. But you shall presently 
hear the upshot of this sudden icldircissement . 

One day I was sent to a neighbouring market 
town, by one Mr. Tenderden, a gentleman of 
some consequence in our village, for the purpose 
of buying se veral articles in glass and china. 

When I had made my purchases I directed 
them to be packed up in‘straw, and then with 
the basket on my back trudged off homeward. 
But ere I was half-way night overtook me. 
There was no moon and the darkness was also 
much increased by a small mizzling rain. Cold 
and drenched to the skin, I arrived at the Rising 
Sun, a little wayside inn, which lay in my route. 

On opening the door my eyes were saluted by 
the light of a bright fire, round which sat 
about half-a-dozen of my acquaintance. 

After calling for a drop of something to warm 
me, and carefully, depositing the basket of glass 
on the ground, I ‘seated myself amongst them. 
They were engaged ijr a discussion as to whether 
a monarchical or republican form of government 
was the best. The chief champion of the 
republican side was Bob Sylvester, a black¬ 
smith by trade, and of the largest loquacity 
of any man I ev£r saw. He was proud of his 
argumentative talents, but by dint of my fairy 
gift I soon silenced him, amid cheers from both 
sides of tbe house. 


i£ob_wa$ ,a > nj4n ot hot tamper, and cal¬ 
culated for lying down* quietly under' a defeat. 
He therefore rose and challenged me to single 
combat. I accepted, 'and a regular battle 
ensued. After some hard hits he closed in 
furiously, and dej^lt me *a tremendous left- 
handed blow. I staggered, reeled, and fell 
insensible. The last thing I remember was a 
horrible crash as if the house was tumbling in 
about my. ears. 

When I recovered my senses I was laid in 
bed in my own house, all cut, bruised, and 
bloody. I was soon given to understand that 
the basket of glass was broken, and A^r. Tender- 
den, being a miserly, hard-hearted man, made 
me stand to the loss, : which was upwards of 
five pounds. ‘ . 

When I was able to walk about again I 
determined to get rid of my ring forthwith 
in the manner the fairy had pointed out, seeing 
that it brought me nothing but ill-luck. 

It was a fine clear night in October when I 

reached the little valley in the* uplands before 

mentioned. There was a gentle frost, and the 

stars were twinkling with the iiistre of diamonds. 

A chill breeze whittled in the gusty passes 

of the hills that surrounded the vale, but I 

wrapped my cloak around me and standing 

in a sheltered nook boldly awaited .the eyent. . 

w After about half an hour of dead jrijence I 

heard a sound as of many voices weeping and 

lamenting at a distance. This continued for 

some time until it was interrupted.by. another 

voice, seemingly close at hand^. J.^tarfedi at 

the contiguity of the sound* and'looked ojVftyffjr 

side, but nothing was visible. * Sti]l : the stfrfin 

kept rising and drawing . nearer.'. At ‘lehgfh 

the following words, sung in a mpRrfieholy 

though harmonious tone, became distinctly 

audible:— - ; 

■* 

Hearken, 0 mortal ! to the wail . - • . , '; 

Which round the wandering night-winds fling. 

Soft-sighing 'neath the moonbeams pale, ) 
How low ! How old ! its tnuphuring / "" * 

No other voice, no other tone, % 

Disturbs the silence deep ; ' : 

All, saving that prophetic moan / - - 
Are hushed in quiet sleep . ' * 

But, hark / again the sighing wall * ? 

Upon the rising breeze doth swetl . ~ w 

Oh ! hasten from this haunted vale * * * * 

Mournful as a funeral knell / ^ ; 

For here when gloomy midnight reigns', * > 

The fairies form their ring , * 

And, unto wild unearthly strains. 

In measured cadence sing . _ 

But now the elfin horn resounds. 

No longer mayst thou stay ; 

Near and more near the music sounds. 

Then, Mortal ! haste away . 

Here I certainly heard the music of a very 
sweet and mellow horn. At that instant the 
ring which I held in my hand melted and 
became like a drop of dew, which' trickled 
down my|and, falling the dead leaves 
spread around, vanished. 
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H # miss/ 1 said Kilecn, brightly 
. " why ever don't you write to 
a lonely soldier ? 

11 A lonely soldier ? " the 
other girl echoed, the girl who 
was a young lady and Eileen's 
mistress. Eileen, of course, 
was only a young girl : if she 
had not gone into service she might have 
been called a young lady herself, or at any 
rate a young person* Eileen often thought of 
this. 

" It's a burning shame master keeping you 
mewed up the way he does, Miss Jane. I always 
have said and I always shall say, "Eileen asserted, 
with enthusiastic inaccuracy, 11 that it + s a 
downright shame." 

" 1 can't allow you to talk like that," said 
Jane, with equal inaccuracy and considerably 
less enthusiasm. 

" Well, 1 won't, then," Eileen conceded; 4t but 
is it right, l ask you—when the country's at^ 
\var like this and everyone's doing their bit, 
even the vicar's daughters washing up at the 
canteen, and every other young lady in the 
road having her bit of firn—I mean helping to 
run the war. with nursing or munitions or flag 
days or handing round buns or cups of tea at 
soldiers' socials ? And you formed to shine, too I 
Why, it ain't giving you a chance/' 

** Hadn't you better get on with your dusting ?" 
Jane asked. 

' r Why, so I am, miss *' -Eileen shook a filthy 
duster very near Jane's face, and clouds of dust 
from it twinkled in the cube of sunshine above 



the Brussels carpet—'' but 1 can talk and work, 
and always could from a child," she added, 
knocking down the music-stool, 11 and what I say 
is* if kept so close why not write to a lonely 
soldier ? You wordt feel quite so lonely* 1 mean 
you'll feel you're helping on the war—doing 
your bit, as the saying is." 

" But what soldier ? " Jane, fresh from school 
and jealously guarded by an elderly aunt and a 
father whose life was spent entirely in the City* 
iti feeding, and in sleep, was ready to lx^ lured by 
any hope of something new, something more 
interesting than arranging the fit>wets, shopping 
with Aunt Alma, and having other aunts to tea. 

" What sort of soldier ? " Eileen repeated, 

" HI soon show you what sort of soldier* I've 

got one in me pocket." 

Wliat she dragged thence was, however, only 
a copy of the day-before-yesterday's paper. 

" I kep' it on purpose to show you, miss," she 

said, proudly, #P knowing you never have so 

much as an evening out, nor a thought you can 
call your own. Look, miss, here it is. 1 Lonely 
soldier will he grateful for letters. Box B 237/ 
Think how pleased B 237 will be to get a 1 letter 
directed in your writing. I always say you do 
write a nice hand, anyhow.'* 

" But I shouldn’t- know what to say to a 
stranger," 

" I shouldn't make a stranger of him/* 
Eileen advised* " Write as if you was old 
friends; tell him j||l sbbyt the way the roses is 


coming 
and the 




" You always do what? " 


the canaries 
do. 
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" Write to lonely soldiers about things like 
that. I wrote to three last week/* 

11 But we haven't any canaries or dogs, and 
the roses-" 

" Oh, well, what I say is, if you can’t make up 
a few corkers to cheer them poor boys in the 
trenches, what can you make 'em up for ? The 
last one I wrote to 1 said I lived in a lonely farm 
within sound of the sad sea waves, and the 
honeysuckle peeping in at the window while I 
w ¥ as writing, i sent him a bit/* 

'* But there isn't any honey suckle," Jane 
insisted; " you know’ there isn't.'* 

" Lord ! " said Eileen, " I bought it off of a 
boy at tlie door ; two bunches a penny/* 

“ And suppose he got leave, and came to see 
you, he'd find out you’d been deceiving him 
and that there weren't any canaries or honey¬ 
suckle or-" 

" Not him,” Eileen assured her, “ I never 
gives them no address. I like to write to dif¬ 
ferent ones every time. I did mean to write 
to this one, but I've got so behind with the 
dusting, you hindering me so with your talk, 
miss, 1 sha’n't have time for more than a post¬ 
card to-day. I've got a lonely sergeant to send 
that to, I sha n't have time for that one you've 
got in your hand, so you may have him if you 
like, miss, and welcome." 

If I did w rite/* said Jane, ic I should want 
to get an answer. Don't you want to get 
answers ? " 


* f Oh, no, miss/* said 
Eileen, virtuously, " I 
couldn't do a tiling like 
that. Mother says a 
young girl can't be t«x> 
caneful. Besides, I’m 
walking out with two as 
it is, till I see which I 
like best. Alt on Sun¬ 
days, and Erb on my 
evening/* 

I should w T ant an 
answer," Jane persisted, 
" and when it came 
father would open it as 
likely as not*" 

" Oh, if that*s alt/' said 
Eileen, kindly, "you could 
have it addressed to my 
aunt — care of — ■ and I 
could call for it for you. 
That's easy. You do it, 
miss. Why, you might 
pick up a young man 
that way. More unlikely 
things happen every day 
in the papers. I always 
say you aren't so bad-look¬ 
ing if you'd do your hair 
more stylish — more the 
w T ay of mine and——" 
ft If I did write it 
wouldn't be with any 
idea of that sort* but 
just because the man's 
lonely /' 

u Of course, miss," said Eileen, unconcerned. 

11 Well—you do it and see what comes of it/* 
Jane Biglow lived in a dull house in a street 
of dull houses; she had no one to talk to but 
the aunt and Eileen. Let those who hud it 
incredible that a young lady should allow an 
Eileen to speak to her thus try the experiment 
of such a life, especially after a happy girl¬ 
hood at a board ing-school, They will he 

surprised at the result. And if any think 
that no aunt would employ an Eileen capable of 
such cheery badinage, 1 can only point out that 
they do not know Eileen, nor the critical state of 
the servant question in this fifth year of our war. 

jane kept the paper, and again and again 
that afternoon she looked at it. And every 
time she looked at it the idea of w-riting to B 237 
appealed to her more and more. Taken merely 
as a theme for meditation the subject w^as full of 
interest. All sorts of questions suggested them¬ 
selves. What sort of man was B 237—young or 
old ? Dark or fair ? Stupid or clever ? A 
gentleman or a working man ? His first letter 
—if she ever let it come—wrould answer some of 
the questions. He might be a most interesting 
person—a pale student, i^erhaps, who had 
deserted the book for the bayonet, He might, 
of course, be dullness' very self, and a vegetarian 
and atl-w'oollen in private life. Alternatively, 
he might Ifife mftish, and a bounder wholly 
bcyrawl ftftSfff C |£h| foe very nice. He 

might be very horrid. 
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,F But U he is horrid I needn't write again/ 1 
she told herself- 

Jn these reflections the afternoon passed so 
quickly that the return of her aunt* who had 
been to a tea where there was a missionary and 
an address, came quite as a surprise, Jane's 
thoughts were by this time so inclined to wander 
and so charmed with the new field oi their 
wanderings that she had to be asked three times 
to pass the bread and butter. 

** 1 hope you're not sickening for something, 
ray dear/' said the aunt, “ Your eyes are very 
bright, and you've got a most unbecomingly 
high colour—and you don't seem to know what 
you Ye doing with the miJk—there-—you've 
done it! “ 

Embarrassed by the aunt's scrutiny, Jane had 
indeed poured the milk into the teapot. Fresh 
tea had to be made, and in the consequent fuss 
Jane's looks escaped further comment. But the 
little passage had excited her. So dull was her 
life that even the possession of such a secret as 
this thrilled her deliciously. She experienced 
all the charming consciousness of a heroine of 
romance. She had a secret from her aunt. 

Next day the letter w^as written That was 
easy, - It was much more difficult to give the 
letter to Eileen to post. So difficult, indeed, 
that she could not do it. She posted the letter 
herself between two letters of her aunt's, a 
cheque to the Stores, and a subscription to the 
Aborigines Investigation Society. 

" So you did write, miss ? " said Eileen, next 
day, pausing in her dusting. 

M How did you know ? " 

" Your blotter/' said Eileen, innocently, 

B 237’ as plain 
as the nose on 
your face, and 
1 to' relieve your 
loneliness r — 
there w-asn't any 
more showing/' 


Jane ± realizing the hopelessness of explaining 
the delicacies which some people feel about 
other people s blotting-paper, could only be glad 
that it was Eileen and not the aunt who had 
been interested in the blotter. 

“ I'd have liked to see what you said, mbs," 
said Eileen; 4M you haven't sent it off, have 
you ? '* 

“Yes, I have/' said Jane, “and that'll do, 
Eileen, Get on with your work." 

" I am/' Eileen retorted, quite amiably* 
** Where K d you tell him to direct to ? “ 

The address you gave me. The Thatched 
House. Hendon. That's right, isn't it ? " You 
cannot, after ah, continue to snub the confidante 
who is going to fetch the answer .to the first 
letter you have ever in your life written to any 
man but an uncle or a lather. 

“ Quite correct/' Eileen gave a little giggle* 
“ and I'll fetch them for you, like I said* It's 
me aunt's house—more like a sister to me, she 
being young and my uncle's third. She'll enter 
into it. But I do wish I'd seen the letter you 
wrote/" 

The letter had not been long, and it hat! not 
proved easy to begin it- Once started, it wrote 
itself—but it was not started without much 
thought and a perfect snowstorm of tom-up false 
beginnings. It did not, in fact, get itself started 
till the look of the words “ The Thatched House '* 
written at the top of the page recalled to her 
Eileen's method of arranging romantic back¬ 
grounds for herself in the letters she wrote, and 
did not wish to have answered. Then all was 
plain sailing. She wrote 

“ You will see that I live in the country. I only 

see my father and 
my aunt, and I have 
no friends near here* 
and my father will 
not allow me to l>c 


* HM 1 ftR'SSfcl BY THE AUNTS SCRUTINY, JANE HAl> KURED THK MILK INTO THE TE WQT.** 
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a nurse, or to make munitions, or work in a 
canteen, or be a motor driver, or even sell 
flags on the days that keep happening for that 
purpose* So, you see, 1 am perhaps almost as 
lonely as you are. And that makes me very 
sorry for you, and I am writing this in the hope 
that it may help a little to relieve your loneliness. 
I am very fond of reading, but you cannot read 
all day. This is a beautiful old thatched house, 
covered with roses and jasmine, and the garden 
has a yew walk and a sundial, with 1 Tempus 
fugit manet amicitia ' on it. I often look at it 
and think that Time does not really fly at all, 
but just creeps, I expect it is the same with 
you. If you like to w-rite tome 1 will w F rite again, 
l have two cats, a black and a white one, and a 
dog called Pincher. Since you are so lonely* 
please think of me as a friend, and I will think 
of you, and wish you safe and happy, and 
you will know that you are not alone because 
someone will think of you every day, I know 
this is a very stupid letter, but perhaps the 
rest will be better, 1 am not used 
to writing to people I do not know. 

Good-bye. I send you a piece of 
jasmine out of the garden. Do not 
feel lonely any more, will you ? 

44 Your friend who will not forget 
to think of you, 

" Jane Surtees," 

She had not been able to bring 
herself to write her full names, 

Jane Surtees Biglow* Biglow was 
so hideous- When she had read 
the letter through she drew up an 
amendment, in a timid, defensive 
postscript, 

" —I am quite old and very 

plain. But friendship is just as 
valuable however old a person is, 
and sometimes 1 think plain people 
make better friends than those who 
are considered pretty." 

With this ostrich-like performance the letter 
had ended. 

It would be days before there could be an 
answer ; but they would be days holding a new 
interest. They did, in fact* prove to be days 
of quite unexpected charm—the dullest details 
of the routine of life acquired a new value under 
the double magic of secrecy and anticipation. 
But day followed day in a longer procession 
than either Jane or Eileen had calculated on, 
and doubts and distresses presently crept in. 
Why did not the lonely soldier answer the 
letter ? Perhaps he was not lonely any longer. 

" You little fool," said Jane to herself, " do 
you really suppose your rotten letter could make 
the least difference to anyone ? 1 oughtn't to 

have written, and I wish I hadn't written. But 
I did write. And now I'll forget the whole thing 
and learn another Beethoven Sonata." 

It was while she was practising that difficult 
second movement—the Presto one—that Eileen 
brought her the letter from B 237. 

49 There ! " she said. ,p My aunt sent it on in 
an envelope directed to me, so as you shouldn't 
have to wait till Sunday for me to fetch it. She 


knew* how T you'd be feeling* I say* the funny thing 
is it's got a common penny stamp, I expect lies 
got leave* He'll be calling at the Thatched 
House to see you,"' Eileen giggled* joyously, 

" Oh, no/' said Jane, " Give me the letter." 

" It feels thick and stiff*'" Eileen remarked. 
" Has he sent you his photo ? " 

It was just what he had done, and Eileen 
gloated over the handsome, clear-cut face* while 
Jane read the letter :— 

" My Dear Friend, —How can I thank you 
for your letter ? It came to me like a breath of 
the country lanes and fields that lie round your 
beautiful thatched house. 1 can smell the hay 
and the jasmine, which must be very early with 
you. Ours at home does not come out till July. 
Now I must tell you that I am not in France ; 
I am hurt, and I am in London. Write to me 
again, won't you ? because, though I am not 
in the trenches, I am very lonely here, and your 
letters will make a difference in my life that 
you can hardly imagine* 1 am sending you my 


photograph, so that you may know what the 
man looks like whom you arc writing to. And 
I am going to dare to ask* very humbly* if you 
will send me yours. I want to see the face of 
my friend. I quite' agree with w-hat you say 
about old and plain friends, but there is some¬ 
thing about your letter, I can't think what it 
is, which makes me somehow unable to believe 
that you are plain or old." 

Jane hoped that the something was not her 
unformed girlish writing. 

pp I want to know everything about you,*' the 
letter went on, " whether you care for music, 
and, if so, what sort of music. What sort of 
books you like, your fa%^ourite author, your 
favourite composer, your favourite pudding. 
Tell me everything you care to telh And believe 
that your letters w x ill t>e more to me than I can 
express. And if you would care to know more 
about me—ask me questions, let me answer 
them.—I am* your humble and grateful servant, 

The address at the top of the letter was ' The 
Tk^cchyij] . **here, of course 

there are no beeches. 
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IF YOU DON T GO, 


I SHALL, SAID EILEEN* 
AND SAY I'M YOU " " 


She did ask questions. He answered them. 
And Eileen was only able to *hare in the thrilling 
excitement of the correspondence by opening 
Jane's comer drawer with a pen-knife—quite 
an sasy feat if you have the practised hand of 
air Eileen , 

Jane's days went by in a dream. She was 
startled, after a lew weeks of letters sent and 
received, to find herself living almost solely for 
thtS pjpstwoman s arrival. He liked the books 
that $he liked —only he liked others, which she 
hadn't read. He agreed with her view that 
Op. £Go f ooo was Beethoven s finest composition. 
He liked Browning, He liked Mozart. He liked 
meringues. All his letters pleaded for her photo¬ 
graph, She ignored 
the pleading — substi¬ 
tuting for the desired 
picture elaborate pic¬ 
tures of her life at 
the Thatched House, 

Her imagination 
played untram¬ 
melled with the old 
house and garden of 
her fancy till his - 
se venteenth letter 
said 

"I must have 
misunderstood. I 
thought it w T as in 
the honeysuckle ar¬ 
bour that you read ' Pippa Passes.' And now you 
say it was the jasmine arbour. And have you 
three cows at the Thatched House, or seven ? 1 

Jane bit the penholder and w rote : " Three 
cows then, seven now. And I read ' Pippa 
Passes 1 simply everywhere/' 

The jasmine really was out—the month being 
July—when the letter came from him which 
Eileen was privileged to see hoiiestiy and openly, 
without recourse to duplicities and knife-blades. 
The letter w’as short. 


" My Dear Friend,—I want to see 
you* More than 1 can say I want to see 
you. And you must know that. What 
1 mean is that there are tilings 1 must say 
to you which can't be said by ink or 
paper. I want all to lie clear and plain 
and straightforward between us/* 

" Straight forward/'said Eileen. * f He's 
spotted the jasmine and things not being 
the right time of year* You ought to 
have read the Language 
of Flowers same as what 
1 told you to." 

" Yes* but go on/' said 
Jane, anxiously, 

,J Will you come and 
see me ? '' said the letter. 
" Lor 1 " said Eileen. 

" Go on/' said jane, 

" Come and see me," 
said the letter. "If f 
could only see you face 
to face I think everything 
would smooth itself out. 
1 cannot come to you," 

*' No—that he couldn’t/' said Eileen. " Master 
being what he is/' 

" He's wounded, too/' said jane ; 11 go on/* 

" But if you will come to see me/' the letter 
continued, " 1 think I can make you understand. 
You will come ? You will ? " the letter urged, 
adding prosaic details about trains and trams, 

" You might as well/' said Eileen, 

" Oh, I couldn't ! " said Jane, 

"The dear, kind 
* heart," the letter in¬ 

sisted, " which taught 
you how to write to a 
*\lf\ \ l/ lonely soldier, w ill bring 
you t<j me now. I know 


ON ME EVENING OUT. 


SHE CRCSSED LONDON IN 
uncertainty/’ 


it. So — 1 don’t know* 
it. 1 only implore it. 

Your lonely friend, 

" B 237/' 

"If you don't go, I 
shall," said Eileen, "on 
me evening out. And 

say I'm you.Qriginal from 

" M 

Denvei 1 
endedi 
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#H I thought it would be Willibald or Mont¬ 
morency; at least/' said Eileen* 

" Oh.—do you think i could go ? * J Jane asked. 
She went*. 

Leaving no message, assigning no appoint¬ 
ment at the sewing club or ambulance class, she 
went. She crossed London in a maze pi uncer¬ 
tainty, and reached Wimbledon by a miracle 
The Beeches was a large, ugly house of the 
type which, house agents term handsome. 

She had put on her prettiest muslin dress, and 
the big hat that suited her. When a very 
w'hite-frilled maid opened the door she asked 
in a high, unnatural voice for Mr. Denver, 

"He's in the garden, 
ma'am/ 1 said the maid ; 

" will yon please come 
straight through ? " 
jane, her face scar¬ 
let, her hands and feet 
cold as ice, followed 
through the hall. 

fi X suppose he's very 
badly wounded, or he 
w'ould have suggested 
coming to see me in¬ 
stead of asking me 
to come here/' she 
thought. 41 Oh, I wish 
I hadn't. I wish I'd 
made a mistake and 
come on the wrong 
day, so that he wouldn't 
be here. But if he's 
wounded I suppose 
he's always here. But 
who looks after him ? 

Where are his mother 
and his aunts and his 
sisters and aU his re¬ 
lations ? I suppose 
they're all here—look- 
ingout of windows most 
likely t and thinking how 
they hate my hat, Oh, 

X wish 1 had never been 
born I It’s all Eileen's 
fault. Gh, whatever 
shall 1 do ? 1 wish 1 

hadn't come I ** 

And with that she 
was on a green lawn 
under a green tree— 
not a beech tree, be 

sure, and the young man of the photograph was 
getting out of a long chair and standing by it 
holding out his hand. The maid and her cap- 
streamers were disappearing into the house* 

I knew you weren't old and ugly/ 1 he was 
saying. And she found herself answering, 
insanely :— 

" X had to say that, so that you shouldn't be 
disappointed/' 

44 I'm not disappointed/ 1 he said ; " won't 

you sit down ? " 

She sat down in a wicker chair, and wished 
that the ground in England were in the habit of 
opening and swallowing the thoroughly imbecile 


and indiscreet* There w-as a moment's silence. 
In that moment she had leisure to note that hr 
was exactly tike his photograph—which happens, 
alas, so seldom, and* that he was not dressed in 
khaki. 

" We are friends/’ he said next, V aren't we ? w * 
jane said that she supposed so. 

You don't know w'hat your letters have 
been to me/ 1 he went on. 

jane thought that she knew what his had 
been to* her* and said nothing. 

11 And now the great question's got to be 
decided/' he said* turning on her the bluest eyes 
in the world and a face set in a most admirable 


I KNEW YOU WEREN'T OLD AND UGLY, HE WAS SAYING. 


decision. " Can your friendship stand a strain ? 
Is it the real thing ? Can 1 trust to it ? " 

She found herself saying feverishly, " Oil, 
yes ! M and wishing that she hadn't said anything. 

" It s like this/* he said. M I have liod to 
you and deceived you, and I don't see how 1 
can dare to ask you to forgive me// " c . 

Thoughts of the honeysuckle and jasmine of 
the imaginary Thatched House splashed scarlet 
on to her cheek*s. / . *_ * 

" Let me tell you " he went on. gently. M; Your 
letters- everything ihai you've written has 
madtl Me tor jMIC H K you to try to 

like me as much as 1 want to be liked, But E 
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don’t desfcfVfe to be liked at all. I've deceived 
you. I'm frightfully sorry, but I have deceived 
you." 

" And I you," said Jane to herself. Aloud 
she said :— 

1 " Don't break it to me. What is it ? " and 
wondered at the firm calmness of her voice. 

" It's this," he said. " I'm not a lonely 
soldier at all! " 

" There's someone else," Jane said, without 
meaning to. 

" No, no, no, no," said he; " it's not that at 
all. I'm not a solJIer. I couldn't be. I was 
bom lame. Only a little," he hastened to add, 
and stood up, made three steps towards her. 
His gait halted a little. Not enough to suggest 
deformity; just enough to plead for pity, 
sympathy, kindness ... for something 
more ? 

" My cousin is in France," he said, and his 
mouth was firm-set, "let me tell you, and do 
please try not to hate me. I'm not a lonely 
soldier, but I've been lonely enough, God knows, 
till you came into my life with your letters 
and-" 

" Go on," she said, pleating her handkerchief 
into precise folds. 

“My cousin put that advertise men t in about 
the lonely soldier just to see what answers he 
would get, and he sent the answers to me. He 
thought they would a nuse me. He's a thought¬ 
less, jolly sort of chap. He didn't understand. 
And among the answers there was your letter. 
And I answered it. And I pretended to be the 
lonely soldier so that you should go on writing 

to me. Because-" 

_ A long pause. 

" Because," said Jane, huskily. 

" Because I felt that your letters were my 
life," he said. " Can you ever forgive me ? 
Can you ?" 

" Oh, I don't know," said Jane, tperdue; "it 
wasn't quite fair, was it ? " 

" There was so much at stake," said he. 
" Try to forgive me, won't you ? " 

She looked at him swiftly and cast down her 
eyes. She liked his eyes, his voice, the pattern 
of his face, the blue of his eyes, the thick darkness 
of his hair. His lameness added an appeal that 
was well-nigh irresistible. 

" And suppose I do forgive you ? she asked. 

"Why, then," he said, turning on her those 
eyes that held and charmed her own, " I shall 
ask you for other things than forgiveness; other 
things; more beautiful, more magic things." 

The miserable accusing scent of jasmine and 
honeysuckle arose all around her, choked her, 
stifled her. 

" I can't forgive you," she said. 

" Oh l " said he, forlornly. 

" I've no right to," Jane hastened to say. 
" I'm not at all what you think. I've deceived 
you, too." 

" Have you ? " His smile might have shown, 
to an unprejudiced onlooker, a calm triumph, a 
certain relief. 


" Yes: all that about the Thatched House," 
poor Jane went on, desperately; " it was lies, 
just plain lies. We live in a villa. And no 
honeysuckle and hardly any jasmine. I think 
I'd better go. I wish I'd never written to you. 

I wish-" Her voice failed and her eyes let fall 

two tears. ‘ 

" Oh, don't," he cried. " Of course I knew. 
Of course I understood. You wanted to make 
your letters pretty and sweet for the lonely 
soldier, so you put in the jasmine and the honey¬ 
suckle. Did you think I didn't understand 
that ? " 

" Yes," said she, " but there isn't any Thatched 
House. At least—oh, it's horrid !—it's a public- 
house where my maid persuaded me to let you 
write because her aunt keeps it and-" 

" Yes ? " he said. " Oh, don't distress your¬ 
self." 

The white-streamered maid was arranging a 
white and silver tea-table under another tree. 
A grey-haired lady was coming across the lawn 
towards them. But slowly. 

" That's my mother," said he. " Can you 
forgive me ? I love your letters—I feel I know 
your soul. You can break it off whenever you 
like if you find I'm not worth it," he said, " but 
my mother will be here in a moment. Oh, do 
let me tell her we're engaged." 

The grey-haired lady stopped to speak to the 
white-streamered parlourmaid. Jane grasped 
the chance of the moment's delay. 

" But I did lie to you about the jasmine and 
things. Can you forgive that ? And I don't 
know you well enough to be engaged." 

" No one will ever know me as well as you 
know me," he said, " and no one will ever know 
you as I know you. Our letters have done that." 

" But the Thatched House," she said, des¬ 
perately, " and the jasmine. So untruthful, 
when really there's nothing but geraniums and 
canariensis." 

" But I knew all about that from the very 
beginning," he said. " I understood." 

Her eyes questioned. 

" Oh, dearest of all dear girls in all the world," 
he said, " give me a chance to make you love 

__ _ m 

me. 

Her eyes answered. 

" You could, perhaps ? " 

" If it wasn't for the jasmine l " she said, 
" and the honeysuckle. Oh, how could I ? " 

The grey-haired lady drew near, smiling. 

" I under; and how you could. I love you 
for it. I know you better than you know me. 
One more confession. And with your hand in 
mine." 

She trembled ; but she gave the hand. 

" Eileen has corresponded with me," he said, 
" daily, ever since you answered the advertise¬ 
ment of the lonely soldier." 

" Eileen ? " said Jane, aghast. 

" She told me all about you : all about every¬ 
thing. Thank God for Eileen 1 " he said, fer¬ 
vently, and rose, her hand still in his, to meet 
his mother. 
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in 
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A CHAT ABOUT THE ART 
OF MR. ERNEST H. MILLS. 
THE FAMOUS 
ARTIST - ENTERTAINER. 


MR, ERNEST H. MILLS. 



T O-DAY we find on every hand famous 
artists and schools of art appealing to 
the public to learn " How to Sketch " 
or ** How to Become an Artist in a 
Few Lessons/' 
pointing out 
that almost any¬ 
one with a taste 
for drawing can 
become a suc¬ 
cessful artist. 

Mr. Ernest H, 

Mills, in his 

entertainment, 
goes one better 
by showing how 
it can be done 
in ten minutes ! 

The enter¬ 
tainer who can 
appeal to the 
eye, as the light¬ 
ning cartoonist 
can, is at a great 
advantage and 
can be sure of 
an interested 
audience in these 
days of art edu¬ 
cation. 

Let us watch 
Mr. Mills as, 
with subtle and 
light touches of 
humour, he 
analyzes w e 11- 
known types of 
famous humor¬ 
ous artists and 
by rapid illus¬ 


tration demonstrates how they work, dealing with 
half-a-dozen of them in as many minutes, 

Standing before a large sheet of white paper, 
chalk in hand, after a few introductory remarks 

on the humour 


PREHISTORIC TYPES—AFTER 

it will be noticed that all the ato. 

identical feature a. 


MsMw : 


of art in general, 
he will pro¬ 
ceed — 

" Take for In- 
stance that 
humoro u s 
authority on 
prehistoric 
times, Mr. E. T. 
Reed ; his type 
may be analyzed 
as follows; a re- 
trouss^ nose, a 
chronic smile, 
and an air of 
mild surprise 1 
On this simple 
basis one can 
draw a hundred 
different types/' 
It will be noticed 
in the accom¬ 
panying picture 
that the prehis¬ 
toric outline, as 
described, is not 
altered in any of 
the different 
characters — the 
Merchant, the 
Mechanic, the 
Masher, the Mis¬ 
tress, and ftlaid 

JCHIG.^i having Ulen 
tical features. 
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Trekt merit, on similar lines, making due 
allowance for difference of features of well- 
known politicians and other public men, pro¬ 
duces most amusing caricatures, appreciated 
not only by audiences but by the subjects 
themselves, and what is of more importance 
nowadays often results in the sale of the same 
to the benefit of our wounded—which in Mr. 
Mills's case now runs mto hundreds of pounds. 

L4t us again watch the artist as he proceeds 
to draw half-a-dozen noses in a row. Here 
they are:— 


^ i cL-> (p ^ 


Foreheads of different proportions and various 
styles of hair are next added :— 



Thjen come mouths and chins as here shown:— 



Eyes expressing " Do it now," " Wait and 



see," etc.; complete the caricatures of half-a- 
dozen politicians which will be readily recognized. 

Mr. Mills next has a word of encouragement 
for would-be artists who soon realize the truth 
that " Art is long," and who find it, in fact, 
neither short nor easy. 

" Drawings will not always come right the 
first time," remarks the artist. " Suppose," 
he says, " John Ha&saiTs * Wee Macgreegor 9 


accidentally came like ~ 
this "—he then draws 
the well-known * fea¬ 
tures, but somehow 
they seem to have 
" slipped "—anyway, 
he adds: "A man 
of Hassall's resource 
would not be dis¬ 
couraged by such a 
trifle as this, but 
gathering up the scat¬ 
tered features in a 
hospital bandage and 
making sundry rapid 
additions, the result 
turned upside down 
would be an entirely 
different type "—and 
suiting the action to 
the word the artist 
not only shows how 
one type can be turned 
into another but 
springs a surprise on 
his audience. 

After this comes the 
world-famous Captain 
Baimsfather, in whose 
type Mr. Mills dis¬ 
covers two or ■ three 
eggs (in spite of the 
present price he uses 
three 1), a cottage-loaf, 
a giant potato, (allot- 
ment grown), which 
sprouts with remark¬ 
able results — " Old’ 
Bill " to the life I 
The fact that the 
human figure is most 
difficult to draw leads 
the artist to suggest 
an ingenious way of 
getting over 
the difficulty 
—"a glad eye 
and neat 
ankles " are 
all that are 
required— 
cleverly dis¬ 
tributed furs 
complete the 
picture and 
show us as 
dainty a 
study of a 
fashionable 
type as one could 
wish—though he is 
quick to point out 
that with the fair sex 
fashions nowadays are 
supposed to take 
Second place*. he 
pays a passing tjryr 
bute—pictorkaliy—td 



A first attempt at a por- 
trait of WeeMacgreegor 
goes wrong, but— 



hospital bandage, 



turn the drawing upside 
down. 



TUMijl result* is a 
plete&r different i 
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the woman war-worker either in the Red Cross uniform or other 
distinguishing costume, and though this is not the subject for humorous 
treatment as a rule, Mr. Mills is sure of a sympathetic response. 

Among women-artists whom Mr. Mills deals with are Fish '* (of 
the Taller), whose quaintly-decorative egg-like heads are easier to imitate 


"FISH'S" FAIR SEX 
TYPE IN TROUBLE. 

M I want to blow my 
no&e, but Miss Fish 
hasn't given me one t ” 


OVERCOMING THE 


DIFFICULTY OF 
FIGURE, 


DRAWING THE HUMAN 


than to originate— 
who else would have 
thought of drawing 
faces minus noses ? 

Among others are 
Hilda Co wham and 


* . Jriginal Lucie Attwell, 

a TnfrtfcpfWf 
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THE "ATTWELL” AND "COWHAM*' KIDS. 
A contrast in legs. 

interesting contrast—the legs of the former 
being of the 11 Chippendale " order, as Mr. Mills 
remarks in a telling 11 aside/' 



trait of the 
Chairman" 
in* sixty 
seconds in 
colours re^ 
quirescon* 
sidera b t e 
practice and 
nerve and 
should only 
be attempted 
with discre- 
tion H 

It is as well 
to get a good 
look at one's 
subject be¬ 
forehand and 
to jot down 
if possible a rough sketch on the back of a 
programme or other odd piece of paper* 

Mr. Mills usually concludes with the sug^ 
gestion that failing all else the artist always has 
the pavement to fall back on or rather 
sit on !—a tribute to that humblest (and 
often exceedingly able) of all artists—the pave¬ 
ment artist—one of whom is here suggested 


Mr. Ernest H. Mills drawing a 
sixty ~ seconds caricature - por¬ 
trait in colours of a recent 
Lord Mayor of Newcastle. 



A memory impression of 
Oscar Asche In " Chu 
Chin Chow / 1 



11 A Loyal Helper / 1 
A telling study in black 
and white. 



The suggested 
meeting of these 
two types and 
their mutual 
astonishment at 
their funny legs 
is show'n above. 

To produce a 
surprise Ji Por- 


OPU Tyfl t*I to 


, 3fflWWW«His*N 


as Mr. Mills 
imagines Heath 
Robinson, that 
#f artist in ab¬ 
surdities/ 1 might 
one day depict 
him — a study 
of " shabby be¬ 
nevolence " 1 




















AB>sij 

ot l osers 



c fae "Puzzles of’some Wen in “Blue 

By HENRY E DUDENEY"’ 


A GROUP of wounded and convalescent soldiers 
were seated around a bright lire at their quarters in 
an old town near the South Coast, It was Christmas 
time, and they were in a cheery mood, talking of their 
pleasant memories of past Yuletides—of feasts and 
merry-making, of round games and frolics, of acting 
charades and practical jokes, of authentic ghost stories 
and family traditions. 

“ I don't know why/ 1 said Robinson, “ but in the 
old days I always had a fancy for puzzles at Christmas, 
I always preferred those crackers that contained little 
posers to try the wits of the company, and a cousin 
of mine, who always turned up at our annual gather- 
ings, invariably brought along some new r puzzle to 
perplex us. 1 don't understand it-—it is a sort of 
paradox—why so many people enjoy having their 
brains racked on these particular happy occasions. 
But it is a fact,” 

tl I quite agree with Robinson/ 1 Hiltnan said, 
** Some of us welcome a good puzzle at any time, but 
there are hundreds of people who regard them as 
appropriate adjuncts to the turkey and plum-pud ding. 
You will invariably find that when the mince-pies go 
round somebody asks : i Why does a chicken cross 
the road ? * or * Why did they throw Joseph into the 
pit ? 9 or 4 Why does a chimney swallow smoke ? * or 
* When is an apple pie ? 1 It is mere trifling with a 
Serious subject. 

“ * Serious 1 is good," said Prodgers. “ Personally, 
I like an occasional good word puzzle, though I draw 
the line at conundrums, A friend of mine out in 
Flanders asked me what was the most awkward time 
for a train to start, and his answer was 12*50, because 
it is ten to one if you catch it I But I forgave him 
this when he told me that he had sent home a letter 
simply addressed ?— 

WOOD 

JOHN 

ENGLAND 

and it was safely delivered* Those Post Office people 
are very smart* Can any of you read that address in 
its completeness ? ” 

** Speaking of Flanders,” said Hilman, after they 
had mastered Prodgera’s little puzzle, reminds me 
of an incident that happened out there which will 
interest you* A man named* Jones set out to walk 
from A**.* to B.,**, and on the road he met has 
friend Kenward, ten miles from A*,.., who had 
left B**,# at exactly the same lime. Jones executed 
his commission at B*.** and, without delay, set out 
on his return journey, while Ken ward as promptly 
returned from A*,** to B.**., They met twelve 
miles from B.... * Of course, each walked at a uniform 
rate throughout. Now, how far is A_from B,,-. ? " 

Tins simple problem perplexed some of the men a 
good deal- Robinson was the first to get the correct 
answer, by algebra, but 1 will show* the reader a simple 
rule by which the distance may be found by anyone 


in a few seconds without the use of a penriL In fact, 
it is quite absurdly easy—when you know how to 
do it* 

*' Those popular missing*word puzzles are generally 
pretty easy,” said Jeffries, but here is a rather hard 
one that beat me for some time. Each of the 
five missing words is composed of the same seven 
letters /* 

No .,,**.* to glory, he the blows 

Of the *. 4 *. *. that threaten his life ; 

Then quic kly to an inn that he knows, 

Where the host is no ..- of strife* 

41 I will show you a little puzzle that w~is given to 

me the other day," said 
Hilman, producing the 
diagram of which a 
Copy is given. 

“ The puzzle is to 
start from A and select 
eight numbers that add 
up to twenty by pass¬ 
ing along the lines, so 
that they shall all be 
connected in a string. 
Do the same from B, 
C, and D—eight num¬ 
bers summing to twenty 
in each case. No number can be used twice. 
Thus, if you start at A you might count 1, 4* 3, 2, 2, 
3, 2, 3 *=j 20, and, working in the same way from D, 
you will find that square also adds up twenty. But 
when you try B and C this method breaks down, 
as you get 3 r and 19. It is far easier than it looks 
if you attack it in the right way/* 

One of them soon got a correct answer, while Prodgers 
was working at something on a piece of paper. He now 
produced the result* 

H Can any of you read this ? ” he asked* 

Later he ex* 
plained that the 
answer was i “The 
Crown Prince 
sent Von Moltke 
some Limburger 
cheese." 

“That's all 

right," said 
Robinson/ 1 except 
that I can't see 
where you get the 
* sent/ ” 

“ Why, the scent 
is in the cheese," 
replied Prodgers, ___ 

Then he dodged I C|in cf I fro ^ ^ ~ y 

at his head, UM8URGE* CHEESE. 
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(l It is not difficult to catch ]>eopk in that way,” 
said Hilman. “ I told my little sister the other day 
that she had a hole in her stocking. She indignantly 
denied it, upon which I said, * Then how did you put 
it on ? * ” 

“ Look here,” Benson said, " this is a puzzle that I 
made myself the other day, so I am certain that it is 
quite new* You know T that 2 and 2 make 4, and that 
2 multiplied by 2 also makes 4* Now', can you find 
two other numbers, composed only of ones, which 
give the same result by addition and multiplication- 
Of course, 11 and 1 are very near, but they won’t 
quite do, because added they make 13, but multiplied 
they make only ri*” 

They had a good try at this, but had to give it up* 
Perhaps the reader will be more successful* Robinson 
suggested (i + t) and {r + r}, hut Benson explained 
that this was still 2 and 2 t whereas he required different 
numbers from 2, though they need not be both alike 
—j* “ Have any of you 

seen the * Flanders 
rfEj (B) Wheel : puzzle ? ” asked 

M. Aa Ililman* 

f / \ He produced a dia- 

/ iF\ S Ti3JTl ? of which we give 

Qj Ejj) (fe# a copy, and eight let* 

^ y \, / tered counters, 

\ / \ / “ You have to move 

■Pi CTO the eight counters one 

at a time from circle to 
to circle until the word 
FLANDERS can be cor¬ 
rectly read round the rim of the wheel, as at present, 
only with F in the upper circle now occupied by the N. 
Of course, tw T o counters cannot be in a circle at the 
same time/’ 

“ Then you must move either A, D, F, or R first 
of all," said Robinson. 

* l Obviously,” Hi!man replied, "as there are no 
stopping-places between the circles. It can be done 
in thirty moves.” 

Though somebody succeeded in more than thirty 
moves, they decided to postpone their further trials 
for the discovery of the minimum answer, 

“ If you have not actually excluded conundrums 
from your consideration,” said Burgess, with charac¬ 
teristic modesty, " I should like to ask you one* If 
a cannibal had eaten his own wife and wished to 
express his approbation of the act, how could he best 
do so by using a single word ?” His answer was 
" Gladiator ” ^glad I ate her). 

“ If you asked the letters of the alphabet, in due 
order, to come to luncheon,” proposed Ililman, 44 which 
letters could not accept your kind invitation until later 
in the day? ” After they had given it up, he said it 
would be the last six letters, because they could not 
come till after T* 

“ Touching on the alphabet,” said Robinson, 
“ reminds me of a puzzle game I invented the other 
night, l call it the 4 Match Alphabet.' You are aware 
that there are only fifteen letters that can be formed 
—that is properly formed—with matches or straight 
lines. They are A, E, F, H, I, K, L, M, N, T, V, W, 
X, Y t and Z* A subject is given and then everybody 
tries to construct the best sentence with matches, 
using only the letters I have named. For example, I 
will give you as the subject some remark supposed 
to be made by the Kaiser* Now, who can compose 
the most appropriate sentence ? Tt 

Owing to a shortage of matches, they had to con¬ 
tent themselves with \pencils and pa]>er* They 
unanimously agreed in the end that I lilman’s sentence, 
as follows, was the best: "I, WILLIAM, WILL 
KILL MY ENEMY WITH AN INFINITE HATE . 11 


Jeffries immediately set up, * i II 1 LMAN TAKETII 
THE KAKE WITHAL." And they laughed at his 
method of dodging the S in TAKES and l he C in 
CAKE. 

4i Did any of you ever hear of the boy who said he 
could prove by logic that a jam tart is better than 
heaven ? ” asked Robinson* " This was the way he 
did it; 4 Nothing is hetter than heaven \ a jam tart 
is better than nothing ; therefore, a jam tart is better 
than heaven/ ” 

" Good,” said Prodgeis, ** but I think it was beaten 
by the little girl who proved that the moon is made 
of green cheese in this way : * The moon is either made 
of green cheese or it is not* VVe know that it is not; 
therefore it is/ ” 

41 Speaking of youngsters,” Burgess said, 44 reminds 
me of the precocious boy who, on being charged by 
his mother with stealing her apples, replied : * I haven't 
touched one of them, mother, really ! * ‘ You little 

story-teller ! 1 she exclaimed* 1 Just listen. I know 
exactly how many apples I bought last night. When 
I looked at them this morning two had gone, and I 
then ate one myself* When I looked at them later, a 
quarter of what I last left had disappeared, but I took 
a third of the remainder for dumplings and said nothing. 
An hour later I found that half of those left had been 
stolen, and I then gave one to Mrs. Collins^ little girl 
for posting a letter for me. When 1 looked again I 
had been robbed of half of what I last left, and there 
was only this single apple remaining/ * Mother,’ said 
the boy, * that is the one that I told you I had never 
touched t I would scorn to tell a lie/ How many 
apples had the woman at the start ? M 

" l-or>k at this,” said Ililman, producing a sketch 
from which our illustration is made* " I copied it 
from a little girl’s album, in which it was drawn by 



a certain maker of puzzles. You are simply asked to 
1 Find the Cat/ I confess it beat me* At first I 
thought it was a trivial absurdity designed as suitable 
to a mere child's intelligence, but was amused when 
shown the answer*" 

Though nobody succeeded in finding the cat, doubt¬ 
less the reader will indicate its location at the first 
glance. 

41 I suppose you all know this old puzzle,” said 
Jeffries* “ A farmer left seventeen horses to be 
divided amongst his three sons in the following pro¬ 
portions : To the eldest!, bPBih^lf ; to the second, one- 

;si r y How “ 
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“ Ves ■ I think we all know that/' said Robinson, 
** but it can't be done. The answer always given is a 
fallacy " 

tl I suppose you mean/' Prodgers suggested, “ the 
answer where they borrow another chap's horse to 
make eighteen for the purpose of the division. Then 
the three sons take 9, 6, and 2 respectively, and return 
the borrowed horse to the lender." 

“ Exactly," replied Robinson, 41 and each son 
receives more than his share." 

“ Stop ! ” cried Benson. 11 That can't be right. If 
each man received more than his share the total must 
exceed seventeen horses, but 9, 6, and 2 add up to 17 
correctly." 1 

“ At first sight that certain 1 }' looks queer," Robinson 
admitted, * 4 but the explanation is that if each man 
received his true fractional share, these fractions 
would add up to less than seventeen. In fact, there 
would be a fraction left undistributed. The thing 
can’t really be done." 

“ That's just where you are all WTong," $ajd Jeffries. 
tf The terms of the will can be exactly carried out, 
without any mutilation of a horse." 

To their astonishment, he showed how it was pnssib T e. 
How should the horses be divided in strict accordance 
with the directions ? 

“ Speaking of things that can't be done," remarked 
III mm, 11 they are, of course, in mi me rab e + But Hiere 
are m my little things that are curious. Foi examp c, 
if you place a match across the nail of the middle 
finger and under the first and third fingers of The 
same hand, you cannot break it in that position. 
That is, you cannot break it with those three fingers 
unassisted. No, Benson, you must not rest your 
finger on the table in that way." 

“ You can't get out of a chair,” said Robinson, 
" without either bending your body forward or putting 
your feet under it, if you sit fairly back on the chair. 
And you can't stand with your heels against a wall 
and pick up something from the floor." 


“ And because yo-u can hold a thing in vouc right 
hand, it does not follow that you can hold it in ytur 
left," added Benson. As an example, try your left 
elbow." 

“ What is it (you must not ask me whether it is an 
animal, a bird, or a reptile)," said Jeffries, “ that has 
this peculiarity : One leg cannot be raised from the 
gTound without raising two or mere ? " 

This little question perplexed them for seme minutes. 

Burgess then presented this pizzle, which kept 
them going for the rest of the evening A tradesman 
whose morals had become corrupted during the war 



by a course of prefuetrirg went to the length oi 
introducing a pair of false scales* It will be seen ficm 
the illustration that one arm is longer than the other, 
though they are purposely so drawn as to give no 
due to the answer. As a crnseqvcnce, it happened 
that in one of the cases exhibited eight of the little 
packets (it does nor matter what they erntain) exactly 
balanced three of the canisters, whi e in the other case 
one packet appeared to be of the seme weight as six 
canisters. Now, as the true weight tf <ne cenil ter 
was known to be exactly one ounce, what wls the 
true weight of the eight packets * 




{The answers to the above puzzles will appear next month , together with some new "Perplexities/'} 


SOLUTIONS TO LAST MONTH S PUZZLES. 


432— MAKIKG A WORD SQUARE. 

The first diagram shows the constructed word 
square, and the lines in the second diagram indicate 
the pairs of letters that have been exchanged, 
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433“THE POSTAGE STAMPS PUZZLE, 

The number of postage stamps in the album must 
hav* been 2,519. 

434.—GIVING THEM NAMES. 

The method was dearly to find some name the 
letters of which, differently arranged, would spell 
something to fit the man to whom the name was 
applied* Thus the man who loved to ramble was 


called ANDREW, because the letters spell WANDER; 
the thief was called DENNIS, because he had SINNED ; 
the man who had lived at Cologne was culled HENRI, 
because the letters also spell RHINE ; the poet was 
called CYRIL, because lie had written a LYRIC; 
the botanist, interested in cone bearing trees* was 
named CHARLES, because the letters spell 
LARCHES ; and the crank who had a mad idea 
that a building used for storing grain should be 
painted a bright vermilion was appropriately named 
BERNARD, since the letters spell RED BARN* 
Therefore, the reader will not be surprised to hear 
that the man who had wounded his own mother by 
firing at her with a gun was called THOMAS, beiav/e 
he SHOT MA ! 


435.-TIIE MILK-AND-WATER MAN. 

The man delivered $2 quarts Qi pure mills ir . c ireel 
number one, 24 quarts of mi k (mixed with water) in 
the second street, 18 quarts in ihe third street, and 
13J quarts in the fourth street. He had thus sold 
874 quarts of pure milk in all, and had remaining 
4o4 quarts pure milk mixed with S 5 i quarts 01 water. 


436.—JtUSSING WORDS. 

RAffll^R^Sl^K-AKTS. N 
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economy 

The "Valet" AutoStrop is the only safety razor with a 
self-contained automatic stropping device, and for this reason 
its blades last, on an average, four times as long as those 
of the “ no-sjropping " type. Probably because of this 
advantage, and also of the cheapness of "Valet" blades, 
the public do not always exercise economy in their use. The 
following hints will enable users to get even more than the 
two months* service which is claimed as the average life of a 
single “ Valet ” AutoStrop blade. 

Use no abrasive strop dressing, and keep your 
strop free from grit. 

Don’t over-strop—10 seconds daily will keep your 
blade in the pink of condition. 

Don’t let anything hard touch the blade edge. 

Hold the blade almost flat against the face. It 
shaves better, besides lasting longer. 

There is no shortage of “Valet” blades at present, but in 
view of constantly increasing manufacturing difficulties, 
reasonable judgment and economy should be exercised 
in their use. 

VAXBT 

Safety Razor 9 

AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO.. Ltd.. 61 . New Oxford St.. London, W.C.I. 

And also at New York, Paris, Milan, Sydney, Dublin, Toronto, &C. 


from 


UNIVhkj>l IV ol- MIlHIgaN 
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value 

T HE Boot illustrated is Style 
404.7, a Black Chrome Grain 
Blue her Boot, Stout Sole, Plain Mili¬ 
tary Cap, Smart West End Full Toe 
last. It is a magnificent example of 
value at the price, 
which is 40/- per pair. 
This Boot can also 
1 be obtained in Russet 
at the same price. 


SAXONE 

(Reqd Trade Mark) 

Sold ort.lv bv Saxone Shoe Co. Ltd , at 5 £ G Coventry St., London, W. t ; Z5t Regent 
Street, London , VV r , /; 56 £ $7 Strand, London. W C. i; and all large town*. 



The autumn and winter fabric that is 
recommended by every dressmaker 
for its splendid draping qualities, 
beautiful finish, and lasting effect 

So don't buy Velveteen anywhere until you 

SEND FOR PATTERNS 

of LEWIS’S “WONDERFUL” VELVETEEN 

You will SAVE at least ONE SHILLING 
a YARD by buying this world-renowned 

fabric of beautiful finish, Hcb colouring, and enduring quality* 

Obtainable only direct from Original f TO ITl 

LEWIS’S Ltd,. Market Street, MANCHESTER HIGAN 


Alto tend far 
A>tr vf 

Dr*m 

Pattmu 
(Pm( PtM. 
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THE PERFECT GIFT 

FOR 

ALL MUSIC LOVERS. 

T HERE is no gift which the true music-lover appre¬ 
ciates more than an Album of 'His Master’s Voice * 
Records ; it is an imperishable gift which will provide 
many, many happy hours in the home. 

‘HIS MASTER’S VOICE’ 

. ALBUMS. 

77ie.se collections of unique records are each 
complete in a beautifully decorated Album. 


MERR1E ENGLAND. 

Composed by Edward German, The com¬ 
plete Opera sung by Edna Thornton and 
other well known singers. Eleven 12 in + 
double-sided records in Album £3: 17:0 
complete. 

IN A PERSIAN GARDEN* 

Being the Records of Omar Khayyam, a 
long cycle composed by Liza Lehmann. 
The Son°s are sung by Agnes Ntcholls, 
Edna Thornton, Hubert Eisdell and 
George Baker. Eight records in Album 
£2 : € : 0 complete* 


THE MIKADO. 

Gilbert Ac Sullivan \ greatest Opera, 
complete, sung by Edna Thornton and 
other well-known singers. Eleven 12 in. 
double-tided records in Album £3 -17:0 
complete, 

THE BOATSWAIN’S MATE* 

The seven records in this Album have 
been sung by the original artists accom* 
panted by the Symphony Orchestra, con¬ 
ducted by the composer, Dr, Ethel Smyth. 
Seven retordi in Album £2:6:0 


BRITISH COMPOSERS’ ALBUM. 

Containing cLght Orchestral Records of works composed and 
conducted by Sir Edward Elgar, O.M., Sir Alexander C 
Mackenzie, Sir Charles Vilhers Stanford, Sir Frederick H. 
Cowen, Edward German* It contains some of the huest gems 
of British musical art, £2:8:0 complete. 


A parcel of 11 His Master** Voice H Records is the most acceptable 
gift for the men in Hospital, Camp t Billets,. Trenches, or on 
hoard ship*. Let the sunshine of Aflppineti into their lives. 


Write to us for Dealer 1 ! 
Address nearest your 
home* 



The Gramophone Co, 
Ltd. t 

Hayes. Middlesex. 



Origmal from 


j UfJ l yjHiri f sfr WiLnjfj.et 
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Copy this sketch for my 
free persona! criticism 


'IX7HY not aim at serious recog- 
" nition of your artistic talent ? 
You may think it altogether 
impossible to “ get hung ” at the 
Royal Academy, or one of the big 
Exhibitions. But was it not an 
impossible feat to block Ostend 
Harbour ? Ask the Navy. The 
Artist does not recognise the im,- 


possible any more than the Navy does. Many an Artist who 
is now “ hung on the line,” or giving a “ one-man Show,” 
started with a few simple sketches, like yourself, and 
without thought of fame. 


Even if you do not achieve the highest' things, you may become a 
successful black-and-white Artist or a highly-paid poster Artist. Or 
you may immortalise some scene of the War. The rough sketches 
which your friends have praised, or those you may have even been 
too diffident to show, may contain the germ of big things. Don’t 
wait for luck to come. Put yourself in the way of luck by training 
with Mr. Hassail. The remarkable success now being achieved by Mr. Hassall’s 
postal pupils emphasises his unique talent for teaching, and shows the value of the 
“ inspiration ” which these pupils single out for special praise. In your own home 
you can spend many delightful hours with “ Mr. Hassall at your elbow,” developing 
your talent, gaining that sureness of touch and that creative power which lead 
to the great achievements in Art. 

Send some original work of your own (or copy the sketch printed here), for a free and frank 
criticism. There is no obligation to become a pupil. 


Artists like “ Fish ” of the “ Toiler, 
Gladys Peto, A. E. Horne, Vernon 
Hill, C, Bryant, Hawley Morgan, 
Harry Low and many others who 
have worked under me are drawing 
big incomes to-day. 

It doe* not matter where you live ; whether 
you are a beginner or an advanced etudent ; 
whether yoa wish merely to get pleature 
from aketching or to become a highly•pait 
commercial artiat , John Hoaaall can tfhou 
you the way to eucce* i. 


POST THIS COUPON TO-DAT 

To Mr. TOHN HASSALL, 

The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, Ltd., 
3, Stratford Studios, Kensington, W.8. 

I enclose you a Drawing for your personal criticism. 
Please send me free of all cost full narticulan of how 
to become a successful artist, ana your illustrated 
book THE JOHN HASSALL WAY.” 

Name ... 

. 

TV GF -Ml Gri IGA H. 
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Drawing (y R* fiakdnU. 

Dri-ped Leather’s War-time Services 

No , 2,—The IVA.A.C I 

In this War-time our women have undertaken work 
of such a nature as would have seemed impossible in 
1913, Fragility is now faced with tasks that only 
Stout heatts render possible ; and among the precautions to 
be taken is the wearing of Dri-ped—the waterproof and 
double-wearing Super*Leather for Soles, 

Sole Manufacturers : WILLIAM WALKER & SONS. Ltd,, Rose Hill 


“Drl-ped" is not a mere trade 
description; H is a Brand by 
which you may recognise the 
only leather of Its kind in the 
world. Not all green leather is 
Dri-ped, no leather Is Dri-ped 
unless it bears the diamond trade 
mark in purple every few inches. 
Dri-ped 1 ibe Super-Leather for soles, 
is waterproof, double-wearing, li|H 
flexible* II in used by repairers for 
re-so'IIng, and is readily obtainable on 
new foatwear for War Workers, 
Tannery, Bqltom, Lancashire, <$> 


Digitized by Google 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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SBLE CT 
USEFUL 
PRESENTS 


T HIS year UTILITY should 
be the guide to selecting ap¬ 
propriate Christmas Presents, 
Buy useful gifts—articles which 
you feel confident will prove 
profitable and satisfactory* 

The Gift Departments of Boots 
The Chemists are perfectly 
equipped to help you with your 
Christmas shopping — for they 
contain a choice selection of 
fine-quality reliable products at 
exceptionally reasonable prices, 
For dainty, original and ser¬ 
viceable Yule-tide tokens, inspect 
the Gift Departments at Boots 
nearest branch ; your visit is 
certain to save you endless worry 
and unnecessary expense. 


Chief London Branches; 

m, RECENT 
STREET* W. 1. 
K\ 11**118, EDCWARE 
jgj ROAD. W. 2 . 

y 555 Brfinthflsthrough 

^ui the Count ry. 



Si I 



^yj 




f a ON; 

\ * fj |l|| | fjjti 

$jgj| 

SB 
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The Brilifh Thomson Houston Co., Ltd., Mazda House, 7J t Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 



Try it with 
Bottled Fruits 

A BOTTLE of Preserved Fruit goes 
twice as far when served with 
Freemans Devonshire Custard. 

This delicious product 
of Delectaland is not 
only the richest, 
creamiest custa rd 
imaginable, but it 
contains definite Food 


Values which make it an ideal dish for the children. 



When the evenings are cold serve it hot for their supper. 


MADE IN 
DELECTALAND 


THii watford mfg. to.. 

LTD. f M — 

G t HAVISDES 
BbtHCltaro (Boy - - * - 1) 

Chocolates, VUC'ccm, and 

Freemans Food PrrvdncU, 
DELECTALAND, 
WATFORD ENGLAND, 



ifia 





























i 


^~foor \ Ludgate Hill. ^.for Carpets 


g$2i 


Treloar 


Call and Inspect or Write for Patterns and Prices 

68 60 70. LUDGATE HILL. LONDON. EC 4 

inal from 


mm* 


iinm 


■■■ 


imanrarni 
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c T&iss America Jldoances episode Vill 


Henild of the Orest. Admucet 
Herei a (rc* spout* mom (oast 
Tt> U]if millions now in Franc®, 
From <olumt>U H * farthf*t *- ohm \; 

uf uur hliHi! and l»r*isl. 
All within th+! linen ^kIhv. 
(\>te* to help us in our n«xT 
L’uiju 1 t« flglit for Frowlona'it day. 


Ttown hy 'Prtaxfft 0f>l4*n Ffnm, 

From the far Alimkau apovs, 
l Dtnn tin® call At Si-n-'Lik. ut morn i 

" Freemen rise gaiiurt Fiwlubr* foes 
Toast we then in Hectnj yw#t?t— 
flu re the fflA« hoMm no repmu— 

And to make the tautt ewupUde 
Smoke ,H Iits Hmkta" t/ipprett**. 

T. T. w. 


Follow Their Advice 


I N choosing cigarettes to send to your boy in the Army or Navy* don't let there be any '* doubt” 
about the quality in your mind—or his* Send him ** De Reszke ” Ameriainj ^the Cigarettes which 
have won unanimous praise from notable men and women of to-day. You can't go wrong if you 
follow their advice. 


H. B. IrrinVi E*q* writes; 

"Thank you very much far the vtry delightful * De 
Keszke” American Cigarettes They seem to jnt to be 
quite txcellent,* 1 

Colon el Henry Mapluon writes; 

"1 was instrumental in introducing Jean and Edouard 
De Re**ke to the British Public, and l rejoice that you 
have given the name of the gras lent lyric artistes of their 
time to the finest cigarettes in the world—ihc * De Respite 1 
A intricitny 

Miu Doric Keane wriles : 

fl Mitt Don* Keane knows the 1 De Reszke ' Americans 
very well, and although she docs not smoke herself she will 
use them in her house with great pleasure. 1 ' 

Senator Marconi writes : 

“Senator Marconi desires to thank you for the 'pc 
Ke^ke" Amcricutt Cigarettes, which he found quite 
excellent ." 1 


Rl Hon, Sir Gilbert Parker. Bart.. P C.* M.P. P wmcsl 
'* I find the 1 De Reszke ' American Cigarettes as good 
as any ] have ever smoked* May they continue to find a 
wide circle of consumers. I cannot recommend them loo 
highly. |J 

Arnold Bennett, E*q. P writes; 

“ Mr* Arnold Bennett tikes the 1 De Reszke 1 Atnfncan 
Cigarettes very much, and he will be obliged if you will 
send him another box*" 

Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M. G-. K.C.B., ftiita : 

41 | am not myself much of a smoker but my friends 
have tried youi ' De Reszkp;* American CigflirtUes and 
liked ihfttn exceedLBgly/ 1 

Robert Radford, £*q. (Bttcham Opera Co.), writes; 

14 1 find the ' De Reutke * A meric an Cigarettes easily 
the finest on the market. They have never banned my 
throat in the least degree.“ 


25 

10 9*d., 20 for 1/7, 50 for 3/11 

100 

lor 

21- 

Sold at all Military Canteens at Home 
and Overteai, alto Tobaceoniiia & Stores, 

lor 

7/8 

Oi post free from J. Millhoff & Ca, Ltd. (Dept* 41 ), 

fio h Piccadilly, London, W.i. 



erican 

HIGAN 
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SIMPLIFIES 

SOLDERING 


FLUX1TE ii V4 *d in our 
Naval Dockyards and on our 
Battleships because it does 
soldering work better and.more 
eaaiiy even under difficult 
conditions. Repair your pots 
and pahs and oth^r metal 
ankles with 


the PASTE I-LUX th*i 

Simplifies Soldering 

O/ rtil /ranrmmjfflri. tn fm-iL 

Sd., 1 4, anil 3 a, 

THE AUTO-CONTROLLER CO. 

l«, VIENNA AO AD, 
EERUOMi^EV. ENU. 
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* Choose your 

Christmas Gifts at H, Samuel 


>AMor t 


Fv- 


r 


from the largest selection of high- ^ 
class Jewellery, Watches and Plate a 
in the Kingdom. 

77 SHOPS BESIEGED 

by crowds of delighted buyers, who 
are saving pounds on their Christ¬ 
mas outlay through the unique offer 
of next-to-Factory Prices. Full 
month's trial allowed 


CALL 

EARLY! 


CALL 


TO 


DAY! 


Cocmal Orders 

promptly alt ended 
to by special 
Manager, 


£10 


DIAMOND 

PENDANT, 

Fine Diamonds & 
Pearls* Gold set¬ 
ting. _ 


£9 £S 

COLD WRIST WATCH. 

Fully jewelled and warranted 
movement Hall-marked Gold, 
fine Diamonds. _ 


Diamonds, 

hall-marked 

Gold, 


If unable to call 
Knd apoitcard NOW 
for FREE BOOK of 
Brilliant Bargains. 


£C S perfectly 

jHii i f I 11 -hi m n n 


rtrfV eut Diamonds 
Tablet design, 
pin Diamonds 

* I *.Dr A 


DIAMOND RING. 

£xq 11 is it e Diamonds 
and Ruby. A spiers 
did investment £18 


Emerald 

Fiili month 
approval allowed. 
Money refunded 
if dis^a i i s fi ed . 


H. SAMUEL 

Headquarters, MA RKE T S T^MANCH&STER 

PRINCIPAL BRANCH ADDRESSES: 




LUMINOUS WRIST WATCH. 

High-grade fully jewelled and 
warranted movement. Accu- 


f ^ rately timed and adjusted. 

' L-rl mg S il ver, 52 6 


LONDON - [smith 
47, Kinti Si,, Hammor- 
ii, Walworth RiImSjE. 
2z. Broadway Stratford 
16, North End*Crojdon 
42, PowisSt., Woolwich 
13, High St. t^linLioii. 
PROVINCES 
Bath; r5, Union Street, 
Black pool 1 

7 Sc cj,Church Street. 
Bradford: 75, Kirkgate 

Brighton: 

aq, Western Road, 
Bristol: 37, Wine Si. 
Derby: 15. Sc, Peler St, 
Exeter: 21 i p Riffh SL 

Gloucester: 96. Soyth* 
' gate St, (The Cross). 
Hull: 9, Silver Street 
Ipswich: 5. Tavern St. 
Leeds: 3o, llriggate 
Leicester : 

7, Gallo wlreegate. 
Lincoln: 231, H.igb St. 
Middlesbrough; 

4&1 Linthorpe Road. 
Newcastle-on-Tyn* : 2. 

Graioifer Street West 
Northampton 
MWI 


Norwich: ty The Walk* 
Oxford; Carfax Bklgs* 
Ply mouthui .GeorgeSc. 
Portsmouth; ruipCoim 
mtrcial Road. 
Preston; 16&, Friargate 
Reading: 50, Broad SL 
Sheffield: 43, Hi^h St, 
Southampton; 

155 , High Street, 
Wolverhampton : 

i, Queen Street* 
Worcester : 

27, The Crcitis* 

Vorh: 29. Coney Street, 
WALES— 

Cardiff: 7, Sl. Mery St., 
and 6, Queen Street, 
Merthyr: 119, Hiph St, 
Newport: 172+ Commer¬ 
cial Serf el; ard £2,23 
A :6 a, High Street, 
Swansea: 

263. Oxford Street. 
SCOTLAND 
Aberdeen: 73 , Union St. 
Dundee: 1, Reform St. 
Edinburgh: 40, North 
Bridge; 13, Princes 
St., & ^6 f Leith St* 
Glasgow: 134 & 136, 
,Argy 3 e Street* 
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® The 

British Seaman 
Carried On 

in the face of vastly increased perils. 
He didn’t strike for larger pay or 
stop to parley words. He merely 
carried on and ensured our food 
supply. 

YOU can help him to 
carry on in Old Age or 
Disablement 

by subscribing for War Bonds, and 
then by donating your War Bonds 
to one of the charitable institutions 
managed by The Mercantile Marine 
Association. 

You will help u» to carry on and 

ensure that the dependents of those 

seamen who perish in their manly 

task will be provided for. 



£120 War Bonds, or £6 per ann., will provide a Seaman’s Widow’s 
Pension. 

£320 War Bonds, or £16 per ann., will provide a Widow’s Home. 

£500 War Bonds will endow a Widow’s Apartment in the Andrew 
Gibson Memorial Home for Widows of Seamen. 

£1,000 War Bonds will endow a cabin in the Home for Aged Mariners. 


Send to-day the largest gift your means will allow to THE 
SECRETARY 


MERCANTILE MARINE SERVICE ASSOC., 

Tower Building, Water Street, Liverpool* 


GooqIc 

o 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 



















t' 1 G&maJc, fkufit 


ft — 


4*2 


THE LINK OF UNION. Jjj 


aiLViiK PF,ATEII f’LEMAK 

wml !^iviv huJitn, 


STROPPING MACHINE 

V [TU VELVET Hin a glHI^r, 


TOMRINATION OUTFIT *_ 

i tiHri.iTn.i? Sola tverywhert. 

in a I fronri clkmak bafett razor ca t 

jKlNflHWAY, W.c.4 


m STHANn MAGAZINE , 
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R AMESES SERIES* 


The first recorded instance in the 
historv >if [He w«rtd of n Scot r bin an who 
was "GLAD h^d spent his money. 


Digitized by CtOO^Ic 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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LISTS 
PRICES : 

Carded, 


No. 1J 
No. 2 
No. 24 
No. 3 
No. 34 
No. 4 
No. 44 
No. 54 


E'crftauc E*tfa. 


BRITISH 


FREE. 


Boxed. 


Al 

11/6 

A3 - 

18/6 

Panel. 


A4 - 

14/- 

A6 

17/6 

Cabinet* 


Special - 

30/ 

P (tflagr E*tn. 


MADE. 


HOBBIES, Limited, "ST- DEREHAM 


*•»£» I LONDON - 65. New Oxford Street, W.C. GLASGOW - - 326, Arg*I■ Street. 

FROM „ 1*7, Blehapigate. E.C- MANCHESTER - ’0«. WwniOllty. 

HOBBIES „ . 70, Walworth Road. S.E. BIRMINGHAM - 9», Ht«h Street. 

BRANCHESj I ,, • 17, Broad Street Place. E.C LEEDS- * * IS, County Arcade. 




UNIVERSITYOF MICHIGAN 
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WRITE TO-DAY! 

H. Samuel invites every Strand reader to write at once for 
lus illustrated FREE BOOK OF CHRISTMAS BARGAINS 

m exquisite Jewellery, Watches, Silverware and Plate, Send 
your address on a postcard to the Factory NOW and see 
what a big saving you secure through his unique offer of next to 

FACTORY 
PRICES. 

Choose ynitr Gifts 
in the comfort of 
your own home. Full 
month's approval al¬ 
lowed. Any article 
willingly exchanged 
or cash refunded. 


COLD BRACELET WATCH. 

iligh grade, fully 
jewelled and war¬ 
ranted movement. 
Handsome Gold 


COLD CEM BROOCH. 

l attice design. Set Pearls 
b ;S; nt '£5/5 ailti Amethyst centre. 


Colonial Ordor« 

promptly a iftn ded to 
by special Manager. 


Five fine Dia* 

25/- moods. 

Diamond Cross- 
PC over, iS-ct 
Gold. 

Emerald star* 
OO rounded by 
Diamonds. 
Exquisite Dia- 

J^ £w cS 

- in^ Brilliant single 
stone 1 Hamond. 
M assi ve 
i^et.Gold 
Setting. 

£12 


COLD CEM 
PENDANT. 

Charming design. 
Set Pearls and 

Peridots. 50/- 


35/- 


LUMINOUS 
WRIST WATCH 

f ully jewelled 
and warranted 
movement. Ac¬ 
curate Lmekeepe 
Sterling Sih qe / 
ver case. Oil/ 1 


Send your postcard 

HOW [ 


H. SAMUEL 

THE WORLD'S LARGEST JEWELLER. 

31, MARKET ST., Manchester. 

Sow of H. Samuel's 77 Lar$t Branch**— 

London; Cardiff; Si, Mary Street. 

23. I roadw-iv, Slriufar>1, K. Edinburgh; 15. Pmices Street: 40. 

4°*^ 4 ?. J 1 --^is s* nn + Wooliiich, North Bridge* 

Z&ffiSi&ZZ' . 
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A big demand 

for Accountants and Managers 

Here is an opportunity 
of earning big Money 

T HERE is a greater scarcity of ;£8 to £\2 a week office men and 
women than there is of ordinary clerks and typists. But something 
more is required than the ability to write decently and add up a column 
of figures. The demand to-day is for those trained in 

Organisation and Management, Business Systems, 
Accountancy, Auditing, Book-keeping, Commercial 
Law, Business Economics, Company Secretarial 
Practice, Finance, Costing Systems, Excess Profits 
and Income Tax. 

These are just the subjects in which the School of Accountancy 
specialises, in which it trains men and women, through its postal courses, 
for higher positions of office management and control. They are just the 
subjects requiring no special genius ; they are learnt just as easily as 
Arithmetic or Grammar. 

The success of last year’s pupils—those who started with no more 
experience than you have—is ample proof of what can be done. 

You can train quietly at home in the winter evenings, and get ready 
for a bigger post in the greater commercial world. 

Write for this book TO-DA Y! 

It shows how you can qualify 
by training for positions of 

£250 to £600 a year 

It 'gives particulars of courses suited to different 
needs, and answers the questions you ar,e putting 
to yourself. 

I shall be glad to advise any prospective student 
as to the best course of study to be 
pursued to meet his or her particular 



TO SOLDIERS 

Keep your mind in touch with Business by a 
course of Study. Thus when you return to civil 
life you will be ready to take up your post without 
having lost contact. To ensure mental efficiency 
enter upon the School of Accountancy special 
postal course. You can study in camp, billet or 
in the Field, and make good the thousands of 
odd minutes which you have to spare. 


requirements. 





THE SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTANCY . 
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Still the most 
appropriate & appreciated 
Christmas Gift. 


Waterman’s 
Ideal ) 

FountainPcn 


is to select one leisurely in 
the privacy of your Home. 


Amrnig (the thousand and one article* you 
could send, there is not one that will give 
gieater pleasure and more cndynnij service 
than Waterman'* Ideal. It is the most 
acceptable fiift you can of ter. Write* with 
effortless ease and with a fine, free action 
that makes penwork a pltlture. 


Our method of Ring Selling enables you 
to compare 122 different styles of Beautiful 
Gem Rings, quietly, at Home. \ou can 
examine one against another, contrast the 
prices, and make your selection much more 
satisfactorily than is possible over a Shop 
Counter in half an hour. 

THE RING BOOK, which we will send to you, 
delineates these 122 Gem Kings in all their natural 
Sparkle, Colours, and Beauty. You can select from 
it as surely as if you were choosing from the actual 
Rings, so lifelike and perfect are the reproductions. 
Even men on Active Service find buying by this 
method to be easy and safe. 

After you have made your selection, we send the 
Ring Fully insured to your address on a fortnight’s 
unconditional approval. If, within 14 days of receipt, 
you wish to change your mind, we will either 
exchange the King, allowing full value for it, or you 
am return rV and ret tive your money Intel in fuIL 

If you decide to keep the King, you do so on this 
condition ;— 

Whenever yon wish, after one month one year, 
ten years, or twenty years, we will re purchase 
your Ring at JO le^s than the price you paid, 

Bflyirig in this way guarantees you the value 
which, ordinarily, you could only he sure of 
getting if you knew Kings very intimately. 

Bring largy flayers of unmounted Stones, toy h&r-e a lie 
advontagi' * *7*t'*‘ the arditatty fitue SyLcr. It e seriously 
£ in ttn thn t ottr D / K EC / ’ S A 7. E V ME Tl IOD incry a set cur 
business vwttv, reduces Selling Casts, and carry sfandtHgiy 
fane fits the Buyer* 

WRITE NOW FOR "THE RING BOOK" 

jmd choose j'flw# ot T <t* m Kinti, mi mvr p, Shop Cmi, tut, 

1 ml quietly :ii h^mc, Tlif RIN (.1 BOOK lulls nil about the 
manner HiMniying which safeKiianU you perpetually. We send 
it free to anyone inti:rented hi value-guaranteed ^ing*, 

priced. From .£ 5-5 0 to £325 : 0'0. 

Please write fur “THE RING BOOK” and Size Card. 

The NORTHERN GOLDSMITHS Co., 

No. 6 . GOLDSMITHS’ J-tAtL, , 

*’ The RINGf SHOP, tor the WORLD," 

NEWCASTLE-upon-TYNE. ( — 

ENGLAND W 


&iMl Ami Sd/ Filling, IS - nwJ wpirnnl* ,■ /Sfrm?eir. 
lO G lIhi' i iffihrvirJu. Uf SttifiOitfFf (nul jnr*ilter& 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Uyi .pert Corner, 

KINCSWAY. LONDON. W.C. 2 . 




Hundreds of Remedle* but only 

ONE Cure. 

Absolute CL'RE for 
CONSTIPATION 


Leery sufferer sli iulil ivrile Tor particulars and 

FREE SAMPLE of 


Dr, JENNER’S wrAamc REMEDY 

To W- JONES, CHEMIST) BOURNEMOUTH. 


" ’Ur Ti iTh-'p itrsnufSisen SIlusIrntiNiiliniTiiMT the daily life <rf the 
trisips wjuIpi my loihiuiukI Str Dmiifla* Haig. K*T. 

THE 

WESTERN FRONT 

Two volurQti. each conti I fun H 100 . UusIralKXll by 

vWjj'SVhIhwiji bone. 

Ltd.. -tl. StmihainpL'N street, StmJii'L L/'inh.p. WL-tt. 
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Trust him not to miss it- 

its MACKINTOSH’S 





A ND with the heartiness with which he undertakes every job and 
enters every sport* the British tar throws himself into the 
enjoyment of the wholesome delicious sweetmeat And soon—too 
soon, the bottom of the tin shines through the few remaining pieces. 
Send more off to him—you cannot send too much. 


Oh, Jack is cute, and he knows there’s a difference in Mackintosh’s 
now — not quite so rich as it used to be. But he is very cute, and 
as he munches he divines that it’s only a little plainer, that 
Mackintosh’s is still delicious, still good right through. 


Nothing unwholesome has part in the making of Mackintosh’s; the ingredients 
are necessarily plainer, that is all.. 

And when the days of peace and plenty come again, Mackintosh’s will be fuller 
of good things, and will taste better than ever; 



Sold loose by weight and in fancy 
tins by Confectioners everywhere. 
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"To Dress Well - 

yet economically 

14 Motto lor every patriotic Brltond 

Kpfrp the haflrre imluscries prices ure lhe lowest pos- 
gLoinp;—yet do not be ex- sible during Lite War period, 
tirwpnt, Do noi over* Jacksons' patrons — ladies 
spend. arL d gentlemen—are always 

Jacksons' Specialities are smartly and stylishly dressed, 
thoroughly Kritidi, and the yet they dress economically. 

Jacksons’ 

World Famous 

Hats, Boots, Shoes, Raincoats, and 
Umbrellas made In Ladies’ dr Gents’ Fittings 

. If yen I’nnnot visit a Jairk*nnt' Store, fou 
I ff ail Order ,^ T | tifely order by moil fn'm th<* ULuf- 
tmt^l t ':ital'ipfin-. Fir atui (tflf arc 
Department itunrant^L, Send for the f^totafpie tu^lny. 


JMkSOW Lid. (Dept. I}, Victoria %h T 5tiH-k|»ort, Fn^kuid. 


CASH’S 

WOVEN NAMES 



WOVEN ON FINE CAMBRIC TAPE 
IN FAST TURKEY RED 

Prices : 

4/3 for 12 doz, ■ 3/- for 6 doz.; 2 - for 3 doz, 

EUSTACE MJLES ”] 


.-'ll. |L>. 


IT 


MARK TWAIN 


D 


SijU- .W l":3. 

Of all good Drapers and Outfitters. 

Ar.tual WOVEN .Sample* jvnd full IKt ■A styles, 
FREE on application to— 

J. & J. CASH, Ld„ Coventryl. 

Ftejw mention "Btninii Mifriitirte.'' 


giinaiiraiKiimifiHiiiim 

SBEWARE OF 
SUBSTITUTES. 


T ! 1 ERE is nothing 11 just 
as good* 1 as Anzora* 
It is courting certain 
disappointment to experi¬ 
ment with inferior prepara¬ 
tions—some of which claim 
a multitude of virtues. 
When calling at your hair¬ 
dresser's or Stores insist 
upon Anzors It 

Masters the Hair 

Anzora Cream is free 
from oil or grease* so will 
not soil hat linings or 

pillows. 

For the boy or man with 
a dry scalp we strongly 
recommend Anzora Viola, 

.4 i-hjtfrrt t'nrutu it«J Jurm-i'i Viulii «told by all 
fin t fdi'ft'r •'h **rrA. h• / ,1/iMnry Cniilerm l» Qiul B & 
fdvuJAt quu^iitffJ froUta* 
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The British T< 


IPPf 


DRIMUS, the Ideal Xmas present for a 
* boy, builds models that work and move 

Prices of Outfits, 7/*, 10 6, 1 7/6, 

30/-, 50/-, 70/., and ISO/-. 

Ask to see the BIG WHEEL OUTFIT, price 15/-. 


W. BUTCHER & SONS, Ltd., 

era House, Farringdon Av. f London, E.C.4, 
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Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


HAPPY DAYS 


PURE 

BREAKFAST 


On Active Service 
Everywhere ." 
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| FOR LONG SERVICE |1 



Length of service has always been a dis¬ 
tinguishing Humber characteristic. A doctor 
recently wrote us that after 5 years’ service his 



“ Has been a complete success from every point 
of view* l have been running every day practi¬ 
cally, * ¥ , It has given me the most complete 
satisfaction* It is comfortable, speedy* hand¬ 
some and reliable, and I have never had the 
slightest regret that 1 purchased it, * , , It 
runs as well to-day as the first day I had it.” 

The promise of long service added to mechanical 
excellence, completeness, refinement of detail 
and economy in fuel consumption, tyres and 
upkeep, are potent arguments in favour of a 
Humber Car as your after-war choice. 

Shall we register your name on our Waiting List ? 

HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY. 



— _ 


Original from 
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To Pass a Pleasant Hour 

When the weather is dull and wet, and 
things at home seem gloomy, and you or the 
kiddies want something different to do, that 
is the time to get a bit of fun out of 

PLASTICINE 

It l$ the easiest thing in the world to 
manipulate, and with a little practice you 
can model a quite presentable head of 
your friend or acquaintance, and can then 
quickly turn it into a caricature by enlarging 
features already a wee bit pronounced, 
or exaggerating the figure—the illustration 
is a good example. Great sport—try it I 

Plasticine in I -lb. packets is best for this sort 
of thing, price 2/-, post paid, or the “ Com¬ 
plete Modeller " box of Plasticine in assorted 
colours. No. 1, 4/3 ; No. 2, 6/6, post paid. 

HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 

3, Bathampton, Bath. 

London Show Room*: 5LUDGATE HILLE^C-4- 


A GIFT WHICH ALWAYS DELIGHTS 

A Necklet or any Jewel with 

CIRO PEARLS 


Mr. GEO. ROBEY, 

the greatest of all comedians, 
wiles its from I he Alhambra 
Theatre : 

“I think Ciro 
Pearls are abso¬ 
lutely the best 
reproduction of 
the real thing 
that I have ever 



Let 

Us 

Prove 
it to 
You. 


Th z> i» n pftoroffjvrpflf*? rffprodurtfun of a Vito Ptarl <i?#o #hipJe Pmrt 

Frier £1 l 0 eneA rets*, 2 - extras liricripUtx Bovkht AV. 12 tm regMeJiL 


We will mend yon n Necklet, a King, or any of our Jewels, 
on nwlvt of £l la. 

Wear either r-n r n week, 

Compare it with the finest of genuine pearls or the highest 
priced Artificial FK-url?t. 

If you 5.re not or If nor friends fan tell It ip not 

ream return it to nv si nil wer will refund jhut money in fulL 


onto PEARLS are sold at runs price only. Whether a 
jfoivemiB string of r^rlu. a rinfl, n brooch, a pair of ear- 
rirtfra, or any jewel, no matter what jht pearl you require, 
the price Is £1 , I . O. Tbs momitiims are a# aqnlslU as 
If the pmrln were genuine. 


Out Showroom 9 nr* Blturit+d on rlie First Fleotana, Piccadilly, W-l idirertiy Princes RwtiwiraDtl If join ettnnot call 

in4 ■« mil Pearls, your order ihnlLhave Oar intelligent careful service Th* Ciro licit nVlllti Pe tti Co*t Ltd. cDept. 12b 

-——---—— --- - — -— ~ 
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Extract from Mr. Jolliboy’s Diary No. / /. 

"At Henpecke’s to-day, where 1 much fear’tis Mrs. H, who, a* 
the saying goes, wears the breeches. A plague on such a shrew, 
for H. tells me she used to make much ado about his smoking in 
the house, which to my mind is a right comfortable habit. 
However, he whispered to me to-day that he d found a weed his 
wife permitted anywhere to his great glee, and in truth she 
shows great sense, for *tis Chairman, and there s none finer. 


Chairman, a fine tobacco, made in three strengths ; 

" Boardmans,’ mild; *'Chairman, medium; *'Recorder, full; and 

is sold by tobacconists everywhere at 11 *jd. per oz. packet, and 3/9 
per ^ lb. tin. 

Original MANCHESTER. 

WWERSff¥ OF MCN I Gft tj- 


R.J. LEA LTD. 
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The Parting Gift. 


Here’s a Cameron ! You’ll have no excuse now for not writing me.” The Cameron Safety Self-Filler makes 
letter- writing a pleasure. When empty there s s no filler to hunt for, no special ink-bottle to find* Just dip into 

any ink-bottle and press the bars* _* 

Vou have a choice of five distinctive mbs l .H rilCjlC J|J Mourned from I guinea to 5 

in the Cameron— orm or these in Mire to Lllufitraied List from TOOT Stationer* or 

suit your style. With Wawley, Hindoo, MACNIVKN and CAMERON, Cameron 

* 4 Ji Bankers, or Normal Nib p 1 Safety Self FlUerS 


House. St- Bride Si,, London, E.Q4 


WEAK CHEST COUCH 

Came on Every Winter till Cured by Veno’s. 


Miss Edith C, Castle, 54 , 
Stooeharn Road, Clapton, London * 
E 5 , says; —> 11 All my life I had 
suffered with weak chest, and 
every winter I was sure to have 
a cough. It was a very severe 
cough, too, hard and trying, 
and I was always breathless with 
it, £ had medical advice some* 
Limes, and I’m sure I tried 
everything I could think of, 



but it was all, no use. Last 

winter I could hardly get my 

breath for coughing, so thought 
I would just try Venn’s. I cannot 
be too thankful that I did, for 
a few doses gave me relief, 
and very soon the cough was 
quite gone, I could hardly 
have believed that anything 

could be so quick or so 

thorough*” 


t^moj lightning Cough Cure 1$ the WVA/j supreme remedy for Coughs and Colds, Tung 
Troubles^ Asthma i Bronchitis y Nasal Catarrh ^ Hoarseness, Difficult Breathing and Injtumsa* 
Specially recommended for fVhoo/mg Cwgh and other Bronchial Troubles in Children,. 



ENOS 

COUCH CURE 


Prices, 
tijtf*, i/a a 


3 /-. 


F 1 


Chemists and 
Si ores every- 
where. 

The 3/- size ii 
the, most eci3* 
! rtdrmcal. 


1 
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Send hi 



a Gillette at Xmas 


Y OU are thinking—or at least you were before you 
read this headline—that what with increased prices, 
shortages in stocks of the kind suitable for gift¬ 
giving, and other war-time difficulties, it isn't going to be 
an easy matter to choose really nice, acceptable presents 
in this fifth year of war. 



And yet the men at the front must not on any account be forgotten. 
They, at any rate, must have their Christmas day gift-parcels. 

In the one word Gillette yon will find a solution that is easy, sensible, 
practical, and one that will give delightful satisfaction. 

The Gillette hasn't increased in price by a penny piece. The war has 
not changed its quality, its selling price, or its usefulness. 

Give him a Gillette the really useful and practical gift—and you will 
make him happy, not just on Christmas day, but every day in the year. 

Gillette Standard set, comprising heavily-plated 
razor, 2 blade boxes, 12 double-edged blades 
(24 shaving edges) in case complete 21/- 
Pocket Edition Gillette set-, in heavily-plated case, 
also at 21 /-. 


B6. 


MO STROPPING. MO HONING. 


Write for Booklet, 

Saftty 
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HtTATUfc^TBrD 

VTATTHrHOOWi 


=*®‘ > aRDERSOHs : ^= 

WATERPROOFS 

In every Grade —the Best 


F OR all kinds of Water resisting Goods and Clothing, the 
house of Anderson s' stand pre-eminent. Naval and Military 
Men, Civilians, Sportsmen, Boys and Girls, Can be suited with 
their every requirement in these respects- In the Ladies 
Department will be found the smartest and most Up‘ to-date 
Feminine Waterproof Wear obtainable. 

33 GOLD MEDALS AND AWARDS- 

Nett the Trade Hark which tvortwtai frailty and reliability. 

ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and ANDERSON, Ltd- 
Rubber. Waterproof, and Oilehia Manufacturert, 

37. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C-4; IB-59, CHARING CROSS, 8.W.1 r 
157-158, PICCADILLY, W.I. 

LONDON. 


THE “COMFY” SLEEPING BAG. 


IDEAL FOR 


iRepL Design.) 

ACTIVE SERVICE—NOTE WEIGHTS. 



FHlOUr WElUElf. 

Eiderdowni ordinary size 90 /- 11 

*, Urge size »»» »> 120 /* 2 . „ 

Stuffed Beat ArtLo Down. ... SO/- 2 j „ 

Eitr^ Urge liie Artio Down ,,, 105 / 3 •« 

Light Rubber Bag, to cover all 
round, same size for use in 
open or under carts* etc- «. 37/6 

.... Postage each bap B.E.F. l/. ejctra* 

Okuinaky,- Width at top p aSink ; width at base, [Airis. ; length, ioins, 
LakipIv. — Width at top, 30ins., \ width at base, asms*; letiglb, 6 ft. 6 ms. 




WARM, COMPACT, 

MEASUREMENTS 


^^fc ^LITEWATE” FOLDING BATH 

MEASUREMENTS.' 

W jf . Open : Diameter, aSlns.; depth, Tains. 

Cijosed : Diameter, loins.; length, r^ins* 
LIGHTEST Width of parcel, 4)111*. Weight (complete with S wooden 
ON MARKET supports) only \s\ ounce*. Price 28 0 carriage paid. 

THE BEST SERVICE KNIFE, FORK AND SPOON. 


WHITE NICKEL SILVER. 

Wears white tl iron fib out* 

No joints to rust Simply 
arranged. Full size spoon. 

Price 8/6 Carriage Paid 


Mosquito Net or San 
Canopy Covet and 
fittings, 23/- each. 
Rainproof Cover and fittings, 35/% 
Carrying Sack, 5/- extra. 

Carriage extra 3/6 anywhere. 

The Stand is constructed of strong ileel tubing, specially coated with aluminium «OI»«J 
rust, and is a Bound and practical engineering job. Hammock itself i* delachabe a 
washed like . bed .beet any time. The Stand is scientifically constructed so as to distribute 
weight, and is capable of holding with perfect security 350 Ibit. (i-. ; -toMe). * 

woodwork in the construction to rot, warp, or b«ak. _ UN IVJERSITY QLJMIC H IGA N 

Agentm for Goddard i Patent Hammock Bed*- Vkdw rot Lttim, 

ILITEWATE TENT CO., Dept. S, 61. HIGH HOLBQPN, 



THE “ GODDARD 


»* 


HAMMOCK BED (Patent). 



Length when ertotad, 7ft ; width, S3 Ink 
Length when packed, 3 ft; weight, 20 Lb*. 

Only size of a Coif Bag packed. 

WEIGHT 20 lb*. 

Can stand In damp grass 
or even In water. 


55 /- 


LONDON, W.C. 
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For the 

RED CROSS WORKER. 

""THE arduous duties of the Red Cross worker do hot leave 
* her much time to devote to the care of her skin and corn* 
plexion. Royal Vinolia Vanishing Cream is all that is needed. 
Royal Vinolia Vanishing Cream is the most convenient of pre¬ 
parations for the war worker; it can be applied in a moment. 

A little of this delightful and soothing cream rubbed on the skin 
regularly will prevent it from being roughened by inclement 
weather, give the complexion a clear, healthy bloom, and keep 
the hands soft and white. 



To oil in the open. 

Royal Vinolia Talcum 
Powder is a necessity. 
Soothe* and protects the 
Delicately perfumed. Tint, 

I/- & 1/6. 


Royal Vinolia Vanishing 
Cream. In Tubes t 7|d ( 
and I/- Pot*, 1A 

VINOLIA COMPANY LTDu 
LONDON—PARIS. 

K V 337-23 
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The international 

CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


offer you a 
unique oppor¬ 
tunity 


of be¬ 


coming proficient in whatever 
trade or calling you are 
interested. I.C S. Training is 
simple, quick, and certain. At 
little cost it comes to you 
wherever you are, at home, 
overseas, on board ship, in 
billets, hospital, or barracks, 
and follows you round wherever 
you go. 

Post this Coupon NOW ! 


International Correspondence Schools, Lid, 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 

Please send me your free book containing full 
particulars of the Course of Correspondence Training 
before which I have marked X 


—Mining 
—Mechanical 

— Draught atnamhlp 
—Electrical 
—Building 

— Marin* 

— Met era 
—Steam 
-Bailer 
—Agriculture 

— Poultry Farming 

— Civil Engineering 
HOTE*—If the subject 


desire* I 
write it 


— Business Training 
—Secretaryship 
— Salesmanship 
— Advertising 
-Window Dr easing 
.-Textiles 

- Chemistry 

— Wireless Telegraphy 

- Woodworking 

- Furniture 
—Fruit Farming 
—Careers for Women 

Is not in the above list, 

here* 


Name. «* 

Address.. 




Fenton Ware 

* DAINTY CROCKERY 

Direct from the Potteries. 

A Bargain. Dinner A Tea Service, 38/6 

We are umkiit* 20, sHW ot Lids entirely new «)ui|h- and 

daricn in the F&mou* BwanBea Bloo + Snul 30 O* 
\\ c v ||| then nod yew there renrhw* un Approml- It 
von are hot <iuit* «tfelSH return wwne, »lwn your 1IMH1V 
* 111 he i rvHt-Hii Ely n'tu m n \. 11 in ou ly th* g rent qua* *tjr 

tbftt wr int+'iiil to well make* It swmlnle to ieU it-thii Low 
price, Sound dailvery tfuwanwed. * .iTir ' 
arrl™* ,«ld. We , rn U you a ^wle IHuUIm 
aisc PUta tar 4 jwnuretiiups. THE FLOHE.PICE 
BEHYICES mreuMbtn _ „ 

38 6 the Lot, Packed Free, 38 6 
iE IHnuBf FlatPi- 2 Vwjable T>\ahm S 
6 Pudding PUtt*s. and Pore™, ia Bftw 

1 SaucfBo^t 1 Slop Bunin 

12 TWOopa. i <’rvjnii 3 ng. 

Ill Tc-li Siuwr*. 

ALL TO MATCH 


ii rhwBt: PIaU& 

3 , Dinhm 

hint's* 

38 6 v -- 

Tea act Finished in /Jed EH£JuA </**-!. Ml /or miIt Table. 
Teai t a M aurh , FUlfi E- M itUhlu$i 8u mIW 

GockIh. lbippi»l to all jJarUn nf til* W GfM. 

'ah, fit: Msa. tup mid Hfci&OBT,, v*»l free, 1. - staiui-* 

ROYAL FENTON FACTORY 

FENTON, STAFFS 


Art PuU«r> Alljum.ilSi'nWrs 

■ ml Quid, showing Pitmen T«yu 
llj-t«ELkfa*t, Ohara t^r Servlcea, 

jAjh ] Bust rut ions. Also GIjim S^'ii tci 

4ml Cutkry. Buy uow-(rockery it 
idvinclu<in])ilee, I'DST FREh 
WRITE NOW 


hadyt rr rui Or<l( 
GisOfit u .VjHfcirtJifk 



TunN* T^t*nt KlMtlr Puttees nn made from lb* 
finest EiryjrtLnn rbtton and best Prtm Rubber. iu*d, 
twtjiti they gently grip the legr *n& sjsjufct *h« 

no mini i£ti(lD iif tine Ytini ulul nuifclel Tflerff la 
ii i> M?nau of l«glireiu» or foot h«Tin^iB an * hen 


Li-fngordinert pulLete, which Tt*i Ulre to be LEglitlj 
ii lid Lo keiqj ill rio«ir. 5 on. floytl'a Inipre**«l 
ieut Puttees are wuvon to the sbaj* of the lej 
rucI Are meet nnd smart In rm»ennu)c6- 

BOYD'S 

ELASTIC 

IMPROVED PATENT 

PUTTEES 

They fire very durable* and art bofA 

a»a mUrdbmi(t*abi4. /■aatEm*! ftp 
Ww*h tvp it-ml bottom, mniriitu fckeiu eatp fo |iw< vA 
and 

Boyd’s Elastic Puttee* are claimed 

nd 


be a preventative against 
cure for varicose vein** 

Mtuh in UffhtaiulDctrk Khaki, Dark Navv, A BM. 

CAVALRY lOlil l<r"ry JVWort itwJ 

INFANTRY 

Forirti)*} If- extra wring, n*n't* to tht 

tv H. K. V. *olr Jfflieri 

,t. V RIGHT & SONS* Ltd., 
fcilLBs, tlT, I.OUDHBDRQUtiH* 
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Custard receives from the youngsters everywhere. 

Why is it that children always greet the arrival of Birds Custard with such 
joy ? The love of it is so universal that there must be more to attract them 
than the rich creaminess and soft egg-like tint of BIRD S Custard,— something 
more than its delicious flavor l 

The reason for this wonderful love of BIRD'S Custard is that Dame Nature 
herself Heads the children through instinct to a Food literally packed with the 
nourishment necessary to their sturdy growth* and easy for them to assimilate. 

Birds Custard 

b to food for growing children, become it add* 25% to the food value of 
the milk wifh which it it prepared. It's just o« i(*nl n» ^non-ups ! 


Caa» 


[rjlll 
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&■ Btippllgd (to Rdtn fcralty. jind finer lunlitiei for Ladle*' 
and Gent.'a wear. 

2 111 to 30/- 8Tin A^T,t’ ide - 

Any It'iifitti carriage ]*rid, Write for Pattern Bock 37* free. 

J. D + MIGRANT. Ltd*, Admiralty Contractor,, PORTSMOUTH 


TAYLOR’S LTD. 

ALL MAKES 

TYPEWRITERS 

BOUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED and HIRED. 

(GOOD PR1CBA GIVES!.> 

74-, CHANCERY LANE, W.Q.2. Holb- 4810 (3 lines'. Write for List IX 


REST CHAIR 

An ideal Easy Chair that can be 
instantly changed into a semi or 
full length Couch. 


Automatic 

Adjustable 

Back. 


C IM PLY press a by (ton and 
^ the back declines or auto* 
RiaekaUy rises to any position. 
Release the hiHton and the back 
is locked* The sides open out* 
wards, affording easy access and 
exit. 

The Leg Pest is adjustable to 
various inclinations, and can be 
used as a footstool. When not in 
use it slides under the scat. 

The Front Table, Reading Desk, 
ami Side Tray arc adjustable and 
removable. 

Catalogue C3 of Adjustable 
ChairM in vartauw detignt 
poMt free* 


^ The "Burlington" (Patented). 

1 J* FOOT & SON, Ltd., 171* New Bond St., London, W.l# m 

•TiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiffliiiiiiiiiiiimiiimw^^ 




*E*» 5 


HO 




ECC 


SUBSTlTirf| 



ARE YOU SHORT ? 

If htj, let the Gtrvjih H>HTcm help you to 
inerrameyour height Mr. hrifftfs rei'orts 
ft mdim tn^nyLBU , Driver E. I'.. :l Unhc* i 
Mr. 1 Inch in . ^1 i sj* beetle! L 

I 4 lncht»; Hr ketlcy, 4 Inche*. T'hiiay*- 
I L?m greal-ly ittiprovin t hi- health, ti^ure. 

aud carriage. Semi 3 i»ctui}’ iMuuirfi for 

fort her i^rticuUm anj. it Lift Cr uh i mite-e 
in Lntmiry Dept, HM.,,17. Stroud Grctu 





§(ymk('je(ty 



For CHAPS 

ROUGHNESS OF SKIN, Ac. 

It vofteiw and improves the HfUlffS, 
face and Skin Allays Irritation 
caused by Hem and HuujUincss 
occ^sioiTjed by Frnsl A Cold H ifldiL 
Free from SticJtln» or Graiat 

YEARS’ WORLD¬ 
WIDE USE. 

Of Ch f.minti i ef Store *in 3 fefalfie Tttkct, 
Bd,, 1 1 6 . r&tt fret -if, trt ?a 

frtmt Prvpririert: 

OSBORNE, BAUER a CKEE5EMAM 

^ in, Slidell Sip, RflfeM St*, Lond&ll. 




Inflammation. styes, ulcers, falling 

Du you know i ii.it A|f 
troubles of e r 
Do you realise i 
50 te and Watery eye-., and weak eyes after scarlatina or 

ifw=M|es? ll^edby British Bold lora In the trqnchoa For the 

^dtC£-efl^ctftjC^f g a ■ -■ a n , cH , k*v,il lLs h j vt. =ry fu;r . ■■ ■■■ ■ ■ it 


AND A FAMOUS 
OLD' REMEDY 

.yes. cold, wei*::.rW|l fftfe-,’n.a.l#*, A*-, eur**!. 

nnctent \y !■ c,,i p> >, For a fa. Tint it must be SINULIL 1 u« a 
AJ so p> .s t t> ■ ■ , d Weei, 7 / 5 . T o obi a in book me nt ion ** St ran4** 
and itcid in once m Stephen Green, mo, Lambeth Road* 
L :i’! s I . i. ft j - l*. :!,»•■■[ i i.tei -st ji i^t book. -l 


A 

» 
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Your boy ought 
- - to have - - 

MECCANO 


Meccano means hours of fascinating 
occupation for your son—hours 
which are not wasted by any means. 


With Meccano he can start to build right away models which are 
all designed on correct engineering principles—of aeroplanes, 
submarines, tanks, searchlights, trains, ships, bridges, and 
machinery of all kinds. They are all illustrated in the Manual of 
Instructions which goes free with every outfit. 

Meccano offers endless scope for the budding engineer and 
inventor. He is employing the most valuahle faculties of his 
brain and hands—the faculties which make for achievement 
in every walk of life. 

Give your bay Meccano thii Xmai:—Meccano is more than on abtorbing bobby : 
it ia real engineering in miniature. And it i* rare fun from tbe first moment. 


MECCANO 


Boys — Write for the next number of 
the Meccano Magazine. 


HOW TO GET ST! Tel! three chmtls about Meccano and send 
us their names and addresses on n card with your own name and 
address. Put 11 40 1 opposite your own name for reference* We 

will then send you the new number by return post free. 


Model &/ 

A nti^airerttfi 
Gun built 
with Meccano 
parts. 


Meccan# 

Model 

Searchlight. 


MECCANO 

Complete Outfits from 5/6 to 145/- 


i 

i 
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TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME 


Ho form of b<-ithin£ accomplishes such peifect cleanliness 
ft* (lit comllined HGT*A 1 R (Witl VflPOUR HATH It 
not only cleanses ihc outer surface, but also opens the 
pores, eliminates impure matters, and stimulates a health* 
ful flow of'-iife'.'i principle—the hluod, cltars the skin, 
recuperates |tae body, quiets ihe nerves, rests (he tired, 
and creates that delightful feeling of invigorated health 
and strength. Physicians recommend it for the preven¬ 
tion and cure of Colds, Influenza, Rheumatism, Kidney 
arid Liver Troubles, Skin Diseases, etc. 

Our PutenL Folding(’ahiueU*inltruce«fetydeilrahlefMnnind 
[•• - -i 1,1 ‘‘i s ■ i; 1 1 .1 1 < ■- i ■< ■ * . i-. mi turn's. kih-Ii as— AbeoJiutaCy 
Safe Outtldrs Healer; Heat Hh^uIuIdf ; Exit ItflRBy 
and Immediate no assistant required* 

Writs for "Bath Booh 11 No. 3, 

J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 



IT 

COSTS 

YOU 


£0 0 0 


Our cloLhcs-renovatkin service costs you 
rudhing really, for your suits and overcoats 
List i wo or three times as long when you 


SEND THEM TO THE 



and yon always appear well-groomed“trousers 
faultless, coat creaseless, no loose tmuons or 
worn buttonholes, no sputs or shabhincss* 

We c/e£m T attend to minor repairs, re* 
shape T and press in best West-End style 
for 7 $ per sui> f otfercoa* or ordinary 
uniform* Yearly valet Service at low charges. 
Write for particulars. 


BRITISH TAILORING & REPAIRING C0, f 

34-36, CftEAT COLLEGE ST., LONDON, N.W.L 

T'~ k phones-L Nt1| [ h aA ^ i, | /Ti J- V 

ty** ctfJrrt.tr* ftnd dr, T i hP.^Qrl Qjfip V-V , 

Chitmui Ctmi i'oHHtrjf itm*( .tririjf Otui Ahity' ^n'oadJ ' 

f ifinr-fi t*»*t * u s fH-rf (wtet >V<f. 



are regarc 
satisfaction 
walk in life. 


They fulfil |h*]r minion of 
holding the hose securely and 
taut without pifuure on the leg. 


The soft rubber button and the 
splendid clastic webbing are 
rtiponiible—the elastic webbing 
yielding (o every slight movement 
of the mutetes. 


With OortjT 1 - to 3 .'- 
or Fad i From utl Outfitter !, or 

Sphere 8nspender Co., Leicesttr, 



Tli« Pule!turn- hjiJt keys ami toin-H I Hie tin nrdmmT piano, bill never 
rt'fpin'H t lining, jik tin- mfuihJ ■|if(jilni’cri» art; tuning fnrkii mitaid rf 
-i:nng> |r t? -o iiglit iIk iijt m 111?.) thiii it ten 1 ^ cully carried 
ffuirj out* room to another, ;trn,L it li:w a charming harp-lilt# tuna, 

A boon on board ship, in camp, or in hospital. 

In the Colonii* nml Ahmad the fhiloftone!■ in great 
demuUiL -ipiii't fr'iitm the too* being jvtuuioeiiL, it 
rttiiLi conditional ■n. hi. h muuht ruin unj ordinaryriaoo. 

Compass 5 Octaves. 

Pi 'ice £28 net . 

SPECIAL, OFFERS 3 


To the Army and Navy we pack and Forward lo 

‘ El o 3 ttm, cash with 


any part, carriage paid, for 
order. To foreign J?uyer» w* i 
forward, carriage pa^ pfpi]j 

tVrite to-eiar 


pack, injure and 
,rv.. ’fspah with order, 

e -sitU Mmktrs ; 

THOM AS'<' WAG HTTLIil'- Bt- 1 SON S t 

49, Great Western Road, Glasgow. 


A 

Portable 

Timins 

Pork 

Piano 


/ J/no^MjJTr 

t'atmU 


The 

DULCITONE 
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lWShttr&lori Suita 


Ift* 

Easy Chijr 


J.R.GflANT PROPRIETOR 


HOUSE FURNISHERS 

dash or* easy Thy/ne/its 


YOU will save money 
in Furnishing by 
writing us for prices, 
illustrations, informa¬ 
tion as to terms, etc, 
globe FURNISHING CO. 

Pembroke Place, LIVERPOOL 





People who are asked to make a little 
CHERRY BLOSSOM BOOT POLISH go a long way. 



Nstiansl War Service work tntrcthfT wilh Government restrictions on raw materials have ccn^u.* 1 ■ | 
curtailed the manufacture of CHERRY BLOSSOM BOOT POLISH. Wc therefore ask users t® 
apply (its polish sparingly p remembering that a Little goes a long way* Always replace lid t . 

. m 

feLHI</W5+T¥0^LCHIGAN_ 

-— 


paringly, remembering that a Little goes a long way. Always 
^possible dwiiiK up r>r>d Consequent ■ i r 

BLACK, £S(?H'N, AND TON£TT£.J )& 1 P/ftF 0[ 

Th, p°ii.h co.. tiRIJIVfBSf^OPMK 
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GENTLEMANS 

BOOT 

that will 

- wear well. 


LIST FBEE. 


from U ■ ri* 
and from 70 
Lands an d 
Colonies. 


No, 1743. 

A most reliable 
All-British, All- 
Leather Box 
Calf Boot, 


abroad 

extra. 


Poif F ree U+K* 

LENNARDS LIMITED 

(London Leice*ler Northampton) 

QUEENS’ ROAD BRISTOL 

" C-j&rz fia teZT ) 



Venus Pencils are 

chosen by all who require a 
dependable pencil, and— because 
of iheir perfection—once tried 
always used.. VENUS 
PENCILS do nol break—and 
every bit of the pencil does 
useful work. 

17 Grades Bluet Lead. & B (softest) 

H tWdciO. al*& th«« Wm 
copying. 

Of all StationcrSiStort*, < 

throughout the world* 

" V£miB, M 
173 -S t Lower 
Clapton Road 
London i 

E.6. 


l^!ll 1111 [111 111IIJ111 fill! 11 lllll I lllllllllllll I [III] I lllltlil 11 III! III IlliJ I llllll [I1IIIJ UliHIII [IIIIIIJ11 Hill 

I COMFORTS for the! 
I SICK and WOUNDED! 



THE 

“ADAPTA" 

BED-TABLE 


Can tie instantly raised, 
lowered, ur inclined* Ex¬ 
tends over bed* couch, or 
chair p and is the ideal Table 
for reading or taking meal* 
in bed. Expressing a button 
the top can ho adjusted to 
various inclinations. Com- 
tribes Bed-Table, Heading 
Stand, Writing Table,. Bed 
Best, Card Table, etc, 
British made. 

Ho. l. — Enamelled 
Metal Paris, with 
Polished Wood Top £2 5 0 
[lido,. w]th Adjustable Side Table* 
hook-holders, and superior Polished 

Top (&stitusfrated) ... .£4 4 D 

&. -Complete as No, 3 , but with Detach¬ 
able Candle Sconce, and all Metal 
Parts finished Polished Brass £5 17 0 

Canmcw Paid ia Great Britain. Write for Booklet A 3, 


(pnti-iTJViJ! 

NO, 3 .- 


Ho. 


J. FOOT It SON. LTD., 
i= 171 , New Bond Street, London, W. 1 . =2 

amm iiirH'iii til: iiii* 



SMOOTH AND VELVETY. WITH EAST GLIDING 
ACTION. THE PENS FOR RESTFUL WRITING. 


ASSORTED SAMPLE BOX 

Post 7 i° Free 


F RQ M MAN U FACTURERS, 

M. MYERS ik SON, L«l„ Charlotte Street, 

universi 
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CARASADA 


Petit Corona 


An altogether fascinating cigar possessing a delightfully smooth 
Havana flavour. Made for the most part from the choicest Vuelta 
Abajo Filler Tobacco, and always sold in perfect condition, 

56/- per lOO ... 50 for 28/6 

Sample box of 5 Cigars for 316 (post fret in each case)* 

Duty frao, put paid from Bond to thi b.e.f,, 40/- for 100, SO/- for 60. 

Wc receive more REPEAT orders for Cnnt&ada Relit Corona* 
than for any other dgnr—a proof of real and lasting merit. 

Try a box—you will enjoy every one of the 50 cigars, and will decide to smoke them regular {y w 


30, CORN HILL, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


The BestT^Ciqarsoid 

in this 
country 


ACTUAL SIZE 


WARD-ROOM MESSES ON H.M. SHIPS 

can order a minimum quantity of 200 Carmada 
Petit Coronas at a cost of £A, providing order is 
accompanied by Form 64. We can tend you a Form 
64 if your Mesi Tobacco Caterer hatnT a supply.. 


100 PIECES White CHINA, 

include* 11 rcmDleto I "inner flamer for twrhe 
o cwniiUte Tfca-llre*JU l BLit Eunice for udve, 
Hot TiVjitff J Ug. f l L Htjkot. and it set ut l|i re-fc J ups 
Ail Uf miitcli. Tjtjrp white. «ich piri't thin and 
dainty, btallLifullj bindied hlid fit for any table. 

Parted Free'Guaranteed Delivered Perfect, 45/B IS; 

Money fiftr-h. it not (WltfbttMl Why not have your china 1 nig In ami 
fresh frurn <nar kjlnit, and at half tine price you tnni&Uy [my 7 uur 
catalogue, Jihowiinn in ooloun n m|[r nice lelectin-n. with 
menials from aJl l-arte uf Lti« world, will l>ti ^ut to you Past K rc-o, 

/or it Twit , T 

TilCRIT FIJIF ACT FOmfiL S, flwrlaiid Horki t UL[LSLKI.KlTfi, 
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The No-profiteering, all- 
British Manufacturers’ 
Brand of Stockings and 
Socks — for all your 
presents this Season. 



QUALITY 

Stockings & Socks 


For Ladies, Children and Men. 


See fbe Jason Tab on every pair, and pay 
only the price marked <>n the Tab on 
Stockings and Socks for Indies and Men. 


“ Triumph h ’ 
“ Kxck" 

11 1 oral" 

M Phjmus h 
" Charm ” 
"C-RAOl" 

“ CHOIt* " 

** Eclij^k " 
“Qum" 

M SStvlish n 
H * Acwr " 

'■ Sl/PKFM U 
“ Perfect" 


2 .'g per pair 
3 /* per pair 
3/1 i>cr pair 
3/0 per pair 
3/9 prr pwir 
+ '■ tJsr pair 
4/3 pei pair 
4/6 per pair 
4/9 prr |»ir 
5/- pair 
5/3 per pair 
$ per pair 
6/j per pair 



N, ft. - Manufacturer 


1 deliveries undef present roodilion& 


. . r prt . . .. _ 

do not include all the qualities li\ied + but the stocks 
Uitfrtbtiled must be sold at only fixed prices. 


Buy fawn at (ht fixed flricfi* In case of difficulty 
writ* : 


WiTylet, Son* & Co., P.O. Box 110, Leicester. 




■n TS ^> 'JS -‘-- s 



TOBACCO HABIT 

CONQUERED IN 3 DAYS. 

I offer a genuine guaranteed Remedy 

for tobacco or snuff habit in 73 hour*. 
It ts tnild, pleasant, strengthening. 
Overcomes that peculiar nervousness 
and craving for clgarettee, cigars, 
V PlP^i chewing tobacco, or enuff? 

they arc poJftOhOus and seriously 
injurious te health, causing such 
disorders as nervous dyspepsia, oteep- 
fasenees. belching, gnawing, or 
'Jthcr uncomfortable sensation 
M ■ 'in -I II: constipation, headache, 

weak eyes, lose of vigour, red spate 
on *hln, throat Irritation, asthma, bronchitis* heart 
failure* lung trouble, catarrh, melancholy, neurasthenia, 
Liu potency, loss.of rierti.>ry and will power, impure (poisoned) 
blood, rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, neuritis t 
heartburn, torpid liver, loss of appetite, bad 
teeth* foul breath, enervation, Lassitude, lack 
Of ambltlon t falling out of hair, laid ness, and 
many ether disorder*. It Is unsafe and 
torturing to attempt to cure yourittdf of 
tobacco or snuff habit by merely Mopping— 
don't do it, | be gentle, safe, agreeable 
way in to eliminate the nicotine poison 
from the system, MrenRlhen the weakened, 
irritated membranes and nerves, and genuinely 
overcome the craving. You can give up tobacco and enjoy 
yoursrlf a thousand limes better, while Feeling in robust health* 
My Tlook tells all about the wonderful three days’ method. 
Inexpensive, reliable. Alio Secret Method For conquering 
habit in another without hie knowledge. Full particular^ 
intruding my Book on Tobacco and Snuff Habit, Woods 
Gairtit, and all circulars sent in plain wrappers Jto anyone 
who sends threepence in payment. Keep this; show it to 

oih«s. Original from 

EDWARD J. WOODS, Ltd., 

10, Norfolk 5*. (353 T.B.C.), Strand, 

LONDON, w.c.i. 


STOP 

RUINING 

YOUR 

LIFE 
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Simple Appliance Replaces Truss. 

Sent on Trial to Prove It. 

Don’t Wear a Truss Any Longer. 

After Thirty Years’ Experience We Have Produced an Appliance 
for Men, Women, and Children That Actually Cures Rupture. 


If you have tried almost everything else, come to 
us, Where others fail is where we have our greatest 
success. Send attached coupon today, and we will 
send you free our illustrated book 
on Rupture and its cure, showing 
the Appliance, and giving you 
prices and names of many people 
who have tried k and are ex¬ 
tremely grateful. It is instant 
relief when all others fail. Remem- 
tier we use no salves, no harness, 
no lies. 

We send on trial to prove what we 
say is true. You are the judge, and 
having once seen our illustrated book 
and read it, you will be as enthusiastic 
as hundreds of patients whose letters 
you can also read. Fill in the free 
coupon below and post to-day. Jt is 
well worth your time, whether you 
try our Appliance or not. 



EVERY RUPTURED PERRON SHOULD KNOW 
OP YOUR APPLIANCE. 

iJaEigin Villa, near Whitbrid* Carnmr. 

I am pleased to say that my husband is quite Hired yf his 
rupture since wearing your Appliance, Re has Wl o(T wearing 
it now and feels all right. 1 have strongly recommended them 
iu ninny, and feel that every ruptured person should know of 
your Appliance* and the good it has done after suffering with 
worthless etusws. We would be pleased ;o answer any questions 
to anyone enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 

(Mrs,) D. WILLIAMS. 


a pArtfttfTeipA 0 f Mr. 0, K. Rrpokt, 

J-nvtntvr tr/ the Appliance, irftv cHTtd Aim- 
$flf and vhute eAiertens* Ant siitce 
Jited thmwithdt. j/ mptar*<f |ir!t« today. 


PERFECTLY CURED AT T4- 

Jubilee Homes, Chalfont St. Giles* Bucks. 

To Mr. Brooks* 

Dear Sir p ^— I p Henry Salter, have much pleasure in saying 
that I am perfectly satisfied with the Rupture Appliance. You 
are welcome t a use my Dante \vhere the British flaj; flies, and alt 
Oilier nations on the face of the globe. Dear Sir* I cannot 
thank you enough (or relieving my suffering. 1 shall recom¬ 
mend you 10 any of my friends, f am pleased to say it is a 
permanent cure. I remain, yours obediently* 

HENRY SALTER. 
P.3.—My age is 74 years, perfectly cured. 


I AM 


ENTIRELY CURED. 

ra, Union Street, Clydebank. 

Tt gives me great pleasure to add my testimony to the real 
worth of your Rupture Appliance. It surpasses ft great deal* in 
my opinion, even what you yourwlf claim for it, and that te 
saying a good deal. I reckon it is a rare combination of 
simplicity, neatness, and usefulness in its lint, so much so that, 
although I quite believe E am entirely cured, I have no desire 
to dispense with il T as it causes no inconvenience whatever, I 
can indulge in any kind of exercise common to men without the 
slightest fear, which I could not do before 1 £ut it- I am pleased 
to be able to give this report, and consider it my duty to do so. 

Yours faithfully, 

F. BELL. 


8-WEEKS-OLD BABY PERFECTLY CUREDt 

27* New Street, Liushill, Staffs, 

1 Dow take great pleasure in thanking you for the Appliance, 
as it has been a perfect cure for my little boy. He was only 
eight weeks old when 1 tried the Appliance, and is now perfectly 
cured at six months. 1 shall certainly recommend your 
Appliance as being a perfect cute. Thanking you great!v for 
whit you have done for me. Mu$, .SMITH, 


TEN REASONS WHY 

You Should Sintf for thu Brooks Rupture Appliance. 

1. It is absolutely the only Appli¬ 
ance of the kind on the market to-day t 
and in it are embodied the principles 
that inventors have sought after for 
years. 

2. The Appliance for retaining the 
rupture cannot be thrown out of 
position. 

3. Being an air-cushion of soft 
rubber, it clings closely to the body, 
yet never blisters or causes irritation* 

4. Unlike the ordinary so-called 
pads used in common trusses, it is 
not cumbersome or ungainly. 

5- It is small, soft, and pliable, 
and positively cannot be detected 
through the clothing. 

6. The soft, pliable bands holding 
the Appliance do not give one the unpleasant sensation 
of wearing a harness. 

7. There is nothing about it to get foul, and when 
it becomes soiled it can be washed without injuring it 
in the least. 

£« There are no metal springs in the Appliance to 
torture one by cutting and bruising the flesh. 

9. All the material of which the Appliances are 
made is of the very best that money can buy, making 
it a durable and safe Appliance to wear, 

10. Our reputation for honesty and fair dealing is 
*0 thoroughly established by an experienceof over thirty 
years of dealing with the public, and the prices aie so 
reasonable, the terms so fair, that there certainly should 
be no hesitancy in sending the free coupon to-day. 


REMEMBER 

We send the Appliance on trial to prove that wh at wt lay It 
true. You arc to be ihe judge. 

Fill in the free coupon below and post to-day* 

If in London, call as our consulting rooms. Experienced and 
capable filters for ladies and gentlemen. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON. 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., LTD., 

(632 M), So, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.s. 

Plcasr send me by post, in plain wrapper, illustrated 
book and full information about The Brooks Appliance 
for the cure of rupture. 

. . .. ... 

aiSswimalironL....... 

UNIVERSITY QfMOJMN.. 

I Please w rite pi a i'aXj. 1 __ 
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Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 

in paper* lie to a board or 
Mick, and post to us tv 
day whh P.O, for 7 / 6 , By 
next po&t it will come 
back “as good as new," 
re-covered with otir 
“Defiance** Silk Union, 
and securely packed. 
Posiageon Foreign Orders 
if- extra- A postcard wii] 
bring you our illustrated 
Catalogue of “ Defiance " 
Umbrella*, Slid patterns 
for re'Covering umbrellas 
frons Ci'* upwards. 

J. 5TAKW0RTH & GO., 

Royal Umbrella Works, 

BLACKBURN. 


A word with you on 
“Sotol” 

Your Mouth and Throat should be washed as 
often as your face and hands. Otherwise 
they become “dirty* 1 and a, menace to your* 
self and others. Soiul night and morning and 
after me^ls* A most essential and perfectly 
delightful item in the toilet of cleanly people* 


-ISoToi; 

[Antiseptic Mouth &Throatj 

WASH 



MedlcaJ Ken re com- 
nniand that to lecurfl 
greater Immunity from 
Influenza and other 
Infections the Nose am 
well as the Mouth and 
Throat should be regu¬ 
larly disinfected and 
cleansed. For this 
purpose Sotol Solution 
makes an admirable & 
effectual Nasal Douche 

Good local Chemists sell 40 for 1/6; 100 for 2/9* 

HefuiC Substitutes and obtain post free from 

Western Dental Mfg. Co., Ltd. 

74 , Wigmore Street, London, W.l. 

SAMPLES FOR 3 d. STAMPS. 

Now obtainable—SOTOL CNon-CarboHci TOOTH 
POWDER, in boxes. One Shilling. 

“W A V CURL” 

§ PRO MOT E3 CURLY HAIR. 

H^fpyou ever thofight how much a head of Curly Hair 
qouhl improve jmir appearance l * WavcurJ 1 impart a 
beautiful p^nniUnait^urU. tiru* ^dutraffld^nLlidver^r 
ll&tlvuyobr hair is, tJne tatimofiiii »&yt: *' M y hmr iwn 
beamin' d mow 0/ twpji 1 r«r(l," Fpr either Ladies 01* 
Centlr tnen or children. Tlii!* ]R-' v u hat >'jm hii% «| 
looking tdrftirjrtArpj . Biifuatled l il'fll-* 2 » 

perj^ckeLikint F*r a aburt timr, inlntAcILfiijVB 

■rllini? our sp^rlal offer to all mnilionint fk f?lrond 
Jfdodimf. Send 14 for g/p pack«t r (Two for 2 y.I—*PlfE NE W 
WAVCURL 00.* Fnlwood House, High Holtiom. Idmion. W..UL 


Death—quick and sure- 
inside every Tin 

Fullow 14 Susan's Jl1 example and purchase mnv a 
I in of Hawley’s I.K. sprinkle the fine sweet - 
smelling powder into dark w r arni corners—haunts 
where beetles and creepy insects al>oiind and, 
burl destruction everywhere. Hawley's LK. and 
beetles don’t ngtec. LK. proves too much for 
them makes the house too hot for ihem—and 
always will, for 


Hawley’s 


1 14 Insect 
• 111 Killer 


K 1 L LS —never gives them chance to see another 
** dawn/’ 



Anti yourself to-day with I.K* If you haven't creepy 
inbeefs about the house, sprinkle I.K. as a preventative. 

LK. is clean and always 
handy to use, being made 
up in sprinkler*top tins* 


4 d.. Bd- and. 1/3 per tin 

OfrCdiFMjWf 1 /rflfn CTirtrtc'l^, 

mwe* evtrywhrre. 

JfartuftMrtured Ijy 

Bvim Bono Laichar 
ft Wabh. Ltd*, 
Liverpool, Hew Torfc, 
London, 

At ___® 


Sand a tin to yam* 
Fighting Han 

I.K. wiEI helu tP Vt 4 w:phlm 
flar of *" f^reifu cani- 

PMiioin J ‘ 




IRISH LINEN 

HANDKERCHIEFS 


XMAS GIFTS. 


An sample :—No. G 4—Ladies* 
Sheer Linen Handkerchiefs, hand* 
embroidered monogram in any 
iwo-leticr combination; about 1a 
ins. square, with narrow hem. 

Per dot 12/3* 

Samples and Prices Post Free* 


ROBINSON K CLEAVER, Ltd., 3 BL, Donegal! Place, 


BELFAST 



bir LorilJ} keps lor days at least 

Because he's raised on Ladders Yeast. 
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You can't possibly get wet in the 



Feather w weight Waterproof 



A "Miitt*A40” Ih Identical in appearance with the nniial three- 
guinea Weatherproof- In wfeUttjr *■». *■{ equals ha tttice-jnars-eottif 
CkMPiKUtar, It, wcant aa Wftlftu one-tlnril. nntl ia absolutely Water* 
Tbougli ii(?ht iullI compact folding, it ie It ind- 
pr<K‘f as well ns Wet’proof, stud ckd tie 
used additionally an a light 
(Iveumt (or LUrivtug, 

Minority, etc. 

WEIGHT 

19 oz», 

CFERST-GRAMU 

FOLDS INTO 
THIS SIZE, 

Pits the jacket ^ 

jKietti Vpr FROM 

CVxif. or OVfitiemda. 

,4 imb /yrC 

Ranker*, and 

Piihrli’ |a pjccetlliisly compact* 
The Goat warp by the lift. man beneath* 
when (ohLed, just made this handful. 

Thii is an titinai pkatoffrapH of hit fernd and- 
(hi " JtttHtrmao "■ ke it 'tart, folded to /It sttwjty into his jacket 


I 


3 OZS. HEAVIER THAN AN UMBRELLA. 

You can < airy n J| 51 attain me ” a* easily tm a WWSpaturflm mb tell*, You 
tan even fold it to fii Into ytmr jacket iiockct, or Attach^ L’&wl 

W'ids ■ __ I Q OUNCES 

h^TiTN X Zf ii/nr ’lit 

EiSi Of#. I Model JZX^) a ,■ i rZZ* 1 * 

AOt VWTm +1 Optimal Extras :— 

WfITl Belt to ButUe L21 (1*) 

.WfiniHlftaf.' deT striip§ f Q r 

-jrnMnrw/ .Ifih in ry.wW^Jr 

M ft«*i as 

30 /* 

ffftaH 
F. T.< 7 . 

[19 oi.J 
Model 




Tnfantrv Khaki M<adel 30 m 

vAth IMt to hnekl* 

{? ■* f ** h l * it d h™ 35 - 

AAnuMVr jifrrtj#n j ( D . ir 

from actual PhotoprafA* of ordinary Ko«* ' Mntta»vi':< 

MADE FOR EVERY OUTDOOR PURPOSE 

Ijsdy. Civil Earn fttid Sporting Vied els. in Fnwn. Ottvy. Grey. W Tan 
|W**. 30 Military M^Ms in Klmki at 30 - : and the new Belted 
Model* for Infantry. Cavalry. I<Adh** and Chilian*. from 35 - 
Hade entirely from the gem due frll-weatber-prFrtf “ Malta r abilc with 
adjiiistjildr whid-ciiffk. perpendicular jrfu'ketfl-, lined shirti! u*t* Rugtan 
sleeve*, roomy under arm*, And the famftua cut of Conduit Street 

il MATTAMAC" ART BOOKLETS POST FREE 

IHuhf.raMng ii Model*, and dan rifting <L Malta" Trench Waders. 
Sou*'W«t*TH. ia Mlor«n." > ftnd H ‘ toalu-VfBts ” A t*.e. brines the Series 
and Pattenw rd ** Matta" Fabric, or you ran eafely Nend youf enter oow. 

SENT ON 7 DAYS 1 FREE APPROVAL 

Yon buy without risk. Send nhenfc mriumrennmt o vftTwalsl-coflt height, 
Hud mmittanep. itating colour, attd Jour " Matt*f(me H will lie unnt 
free in Great Britainiostra abroad) If yma fire not fully mtipSnd. you 
mm return it within 7 durs of re^olpt, and srrt yrmr mouty lm<rk In 
ML Write fnr Bonk1rts/*Barlos 28 G," Im-hnlinejirfrallinirahadwof 

' J MixLta ,f Fabric. Ordering I’rpniif, 
r t# 1 To the_ Snje! Maker# of 



*i 'MKC. 

ft COHDUIT STREET, 

W J LONDON, W.t. 


“Writing 


for the 



A Guide to Success in 

Journalism & Story Writing 

By the most successful editors 
and journalists of to-day. 

64 pages of valuable information and advice 
for those who wish to make money by 
writing stories, articles, verses, etc., for the 
magazines and daily and weekly papers. 

CONTENTS: 

Foreword by Geo. R. Sims 

What Editors Want 

by the Editor of the "Strand Magazine” 

Paragraphs and Short Articles 

by the Editor of ** Til-Bits ” 

The Art of Short Story Writing 

1 by the Editor of “ Pearson’* Magazine” 

Journalism for Women 

by M laobel" oi “Home Notes” 

MSS. I have Rejected—and Why 

by a famous London Publisher 

The Market for Humour 

by the Editor of the “ Novel Magazine ” 

Mistakes made by Beginners 

and many other important contribution* as 
well a* particular* of nearly 200 periodicals 
which are open to contribution* from 
beginners. 

The'book also contains a full description 
of the Course* of Instruction in Journalism, 

Short Story Writing, and Verse Writing 
which are conducted by poat by the 
famous London Correspondence College— 
founded in 1909 by Mr. T* P. O'Connor, 
M.P., one of I he most brilliant journalists 
of modern time*. 

Free and Post Free 

Send & posleud for ibi* unique book lo-d*¥ ; it 
will tell you just what you want 10 know ahoul 
your chmwei of iiiceeu in *he j(nim»ln*it world 
— haw io *ci a fooline ]n the circle g* those who 
cam many ipare-time guineat weekly by wntina 
sldriei arvd arlitlei. The book will cost yuu 
not bin a : but it can Help you enormouaLy on the 
road to nieces*. All *pplitstion* ior a Tit* 

Copy liiould be te — 1 

The 

I.0HDBN CSKRESPQNDF.NCE COLLEGE 

1 , Albion Housft, Hm thtft™ Itraot, London, W,C, 1 ^ 
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‘SWAN' 


Gentle 

Suasion 

The only practical way to 
reform a bad correspondent 
is to give him a 11 Swan ” 
Pen. It takes away every 
excuse. It will make him 
like to write. 

Send him a ** Swan Pen 
this Xmas with his name or a 
suitable inscription engraved. 
This adds a touch of indi* 
viduality to your gift. 



FOUNTP&N& 


Of Stationers and Jewellers. 
At pre-war prices from 10/0* 
Catalog ue post free* 


Malic, Todd & Co., Ltd, 
I^ondon, Manchester, Paris, 
Zurich, Sydney, Toronto, et c. 



O F F I C E R S’ 

Service Boots 



IL 


IDEAL FOR THEIR PURPOSE. 
Most approved pattern. 

Model Illustrated 37/6 and upwards* 

To places where we hru-e no branch, good* will be 
set]i by post on receipt of order and remittance, 
foreign remittances must include cost of i*>st&Ec + 

Freeman, Hardy 6- Willis, Ltd. 

The Leading Footwear Specialists 
Head Office and Warehouse, Leicester 

Over 470 Branches in England 






ONLY 21/- FREE 

Tims beautiful T« dervic*. vi h'^ri^ In charming Festoon 
si^lfCU anu Gold flotilL Splendid finality, flattafncLfrui puunm- 
tft-iL Tea Service, fl persons. I&S. Dinner Betrfu M/%. 

The Leuditig Fottvry Mail Order Merchant* Jiitab. 19W. 

Satisfied ('untcuners, including 
ROYAL HOUSEHOLD, Buchlnih*m Pfllnea. 
Send Postcard fee-day tor Compete ^ n r r 
ILLUBTB AtBD CA TILOGUE, r HE £ 
Oiw Hundred Design* eApint in Actnui Cutottr* 


century Pottery c°jt 

ADVT.EEQ8URSLEM. STAFFS 


HONOUR HIS MEMORY! 

SOLDIER’S HO HR 
MEMORIAL TABLET. 

A Beau ti hi I China Plaque, 
Splendidly Decorated in Col¬ 
ours, with Artistic frame and 
Your husband'E j son's, or 
friend's name, rank, a ltd teci* 
merit permanently inscribed by 
hand-painling. Complete, per 
post, only 30 b. Appropriate, 
Permanent, BeautifuL Satis* 
fretirm Guaranteed Sample 
submitted if desired. Every 
home that has lost a member 
tn the war should possess one 
of these Iheautsful Tablets. 
Booklet, Illustrated in Actual 
Colours, post free. Send post¬ 
card to-day, 

CENTURY POTTERY CO. (OflpL BURBLEM, STAFFS. 


PADMORE & SONS 

Afunti/ac^reri of 

BILLIARD TABLES 

EDMUND STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Con¬ 


tractors 


Tele- 1 


si. BjlintavlunL 


GqvL 


CHIG^N 

'Phajjt-1941 Centra]. 


OF DESKSHS 
SHEWN It! ACTUAL 0010^5 

ALL BUYERS 

HOUSEHOLD imd Prif*U; Order* our SPECIALITY. 

Splendid Ititrunin* in CtiimL Flattery and 01 m. Tea frem £*9- 
Dinner Set* fttiua 27.4. Toilet S*t4 from JO.- 1 ®. Complete Heme 
Outfits from ;wD. Canteen Crockery a SPECIALITY, 
■upnibod to ■■ Dally MiiL 1 Outfit for SO Persons from j&6. 

SPECIAL UNBREAKABLE QUALITY 

dim forKirchen, Camp, lkmidc, Hospital Use. 
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“Another tin, 

please, ma'am. 


One trial of BIRD'S EGG SUBSTITUTE convinces the wise housewife— 


she realises at once that eggs 
batter, &c.; and she always keeps 

Bird's Egg Substitute supersedes, and at 
all times takes the place of eggs. One 
teaspoonful of this golden powder imparts 
the fresh flavor and appearance of new laid 
eggs to puddings, cakes, buns, batter, etc. 

Excellent recipes with every (in and pc 

BS. £4 | 


arc unnecessary in cakes, puddings, 
spare tin handy in the store cupboard. 

BIRD’S 

EGG SUBSTITUTE 


— 

A Drummer makes a 
big saving 

nraminer'n the lit Lift (lyfi-thsr with thp mn^ic colour- 
Mot. [Hum the Urn Pin ter OQ the J.4k< ket. Bin! be iwr¥ 
you don't jiny more llicui the ]jrk« marked,'] Hr irmkc« 
wonderful ecojiomki hy milking Isust years dotlietf mid 
furairbinga like new. 


Drummer 

Dyes 

Ona Dyu for all Fabric*- bo easy to use. 


AN EASY ECONOMY 

DuUj Crfcftm mill coeta only a p*Gny, nixd it to realty remarkable what 
a WLiinjf it will eff& L. [t dares the life of ymir.old blouaw thel nrn 
faded ml shabby by frabenUif them up; Lt tbf laundry lucjuey 

because ererythiuff you diy Ir^t* clean m mjftfl longer— and it wv« 
labour till luund. 


Can Wobtxliuil in any colour, rtnd you can mix hundreds 
of I'h'u^liiH art Hliadcn yourself at will. Anything that- 
will wash will hike Drummers. 


Here are tome Dye-dma* H H 

Casement Curtain* , Blinds 

Loom Covers Cbintze* 

Cushion Coven Tipeftrla 

T«a Coi \ e* D f ay Lie* 

Table Covers 

BRITISH MADE. 

Drummer Dyes are sold by Chemists and 
Stores everywhere. 


DOLLY 

CREAM 

For Curfui'm and other things. 



Write nov fur Free Ikmklet "The 
Art «f Home Dyeing.” 

W. EDGE & SONS, Ltd.. 
Bolton, Lancs. 

And at SS. Front Strep r, Toronto 
and 15. VitlvntJne Street. Non 
Bedford. Mum.. UJA 


' Dolly Crwun la sold by oilmen, cbaralat*. : 
• »tora, and ^norara * very where at ]tl. If ' 
■ you Lear of more than Id, rhnjrjred, [ 
: h:t us knutv. and We will cut oft' the » 


lFrff* fo, 
« jp, c. Uj 


dmle-r's euMdios. 

■"■mrn-d-trom- 

' J “ YofwiflJT 


Don’t 

pay mm ^ 

more jpl 
than jm$j 

tHt curtain* **— l<i WUTtfvr 

Sons, Ltd,. Bolton. 


Si. 


And at 125 , Front Street. Toronto* and 15, 
Valentine Stmt, New Bedford. Mam.. I,'.ft.A, 
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Further testimony at to the superiority of 


the perfect 

upholstering material . 


ae Chancery l-mc* 

Loudon, W.O. 2 + July WA. 1918. 

D«r Sirs,—We have recently opened Bramlcy Grange Hotel, Urumley. near Guildford. We 
thought you would like Lo know that we have placed an order for covering the Lounge and 
Billiard Boom furniture in “Bexine." You will remember that we have used this material frj 
several of our Hotels, including Vernon Court Hotel Buckingham Palace Bond: Strand 
Imperial Hotel, Strand; Alwin Hotel. & Kensington; 7 A 8 Park Place, St. James A etc F and 
the results have been so satisfactory chat we gladly continue to use your specialities. We ire 
glad to know al*o that our Clients have used them on our recommendation, and are in all 
caste well pleased.—We aro, Dear Sirs. 

Yours faithfully. 

HAMMERSLEY. KENNEDY A CO, LTD. 

f Signed) Noel Hammersley, Man aging Director, 
Till Four FarftitfuTlff Haute can $houi you mmplcM. 

(r REXINE LTD., Rexine Works, HYDE, nr. Manchester. , 







Lrdleys 


U6 (Encjli^ft b 

_'enderSoap 

n 

Is the most popular of all titra S 
fine quality Toilet Soaps ^ 

Its pure refined quality preserves $ 

and beautifies the complexion, and 
the rich abundance of its delightful $ 
perfume adds a charm to the Toilet. 

BOX OF 3 LARGE TABLETS 3 -. 

Of nil Ctowi..Jp find Star*-* and frtan Ij 

mi>Uir*Cn„ l.trt., S. lew BaOtt*. Unden. i>£ 

Prrfratify^ j|| ^ 


a . uftt lii} '.%in 


^ 



A DRYAD WORKBASKET 

" La Chudainc." A fuoroy Rukei. pleaimgly lined. 
Dtsutietti about Twelve inches. Pike One Guinea po« paid, 
OiLfi duignt h dept., Dryad Work|, St. Nichoki Si., Leicester 



GROW TALLER 


IT PAYS TO BE TALL. 

Short people arc snu 1 >beti and a verl cxjL ed. By 

my aim pie private method you can 
add several inches to your height 
without violent eKercinci, without 
apparatus. No Kid; or Strain. In 
flociaf or business life the too 
short arc badly handicapped. 
Grow Tailor and you will toe more 
successful. Write nvemjooing Straps 
Maoazi wit, and-enclose stajnp for frcO 

particulars. Original from 
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r ' FOX S 

PUTTEES 

NEW NON-FRAY SPIRAL 

f HattnUii, / 

Iteful^tiop Heavyweight S 0 
Extra Fine lightweight 10 - K . „ 
Eiuw Flue light elude - 11/* „ M 

CAUTION. 


6ct» that the name ,J FOX w Is on the 
niet&] iIJehtr 4tight and left! attached 
to every Pennine imir of FOX'S 
Sew Xon-Fray Spiral Puttee*, tlitin—- 


oft 


PratflUtUdJ if Stfii MtttnVif&IttUTfT*— 

fOX HJtQS, ft Co, I Dept. F f , 

VWflJtlngioiii Borneriet, 

Jventi for Unritd Stoitt— 
Hanley A Johnson, ante etifl Wen 
ittnd*u 1 tfew To tit, U,B. A. 



HOME FOR CHRISTMAS ^ 


JP 11 y° u Jucky there is a jolly good tin 

^ store with your Rudge Multi, 

Whether visiting friends, on a skating expedition, or a h 
-Spin over the froel -bound road, the rhythmical purr of 1 
tnginc of the dependable Rudge Multi a dels consider al>; 
^ jo tbe enjoyment of leave- 4 ' The great advantage of th 
Rudge Multi is reliability first, hist, and all the time, 

^ “ a vt your name put on our wait ing list by writing now to / 


■ J&m AppfHnijntni 
Cyti* J/aAvr* to 
[JmT* Mia# (hurgt. 

'.'V *.96 
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Cutting Down 
Underwear Expenses 

Woven to a soft dose texture 
from the best yarns, Medea wool- 
substitute wear affords all you 
require in warm protectiveness 
throughout the Winter. All 
Mediia goods are woven to shape 
and finished to a lasting wool¬ 
like fleeciness that is delight¬ 
fully cosy. 



ALL BRITISH 


UNDERWEAR 

Stockings, Socks, & Gloves 

For Men, Women, & Children. 

Indies 1 Combinations, Stockings, Vests, 
Knickers, Spencers, Bodices, Globes, etc. 

Men's Vests, Pants, Socks. 


Made Entirely in Britain. 


Ask to sec specimens at your drapers. 



Always look for the Medea Tab 
atid pay only the price marked 
on Ihe tab of Stockings and 
Socks for Ladies and Men. 

In casci of difficult? write to 

W, Tyler, Sons & Co., 
P.O. Box 110, LEICESTER. <p 





£1,000 A 

YEAR for YOU 


Increase Your Money- 
Making Power. 

I F yon know how to set about getting it 
you can command the big salary. Zl is 
the trained person who “ wins out/* it is the 
trained mind that geu yon to the top. 
Why should not you be among the 
successes in life ? What others have done 
you can do. 

Why remain just where you 
are ? 

The successful people of to-day. were the 
failures of yesterday, but they profited by 
their failure, and went one better ; they 
trained themselves for success. So can you. 
You can succeed. You can make progress. 
You can get the big salary*, the best posi¬ 
tions ; you can smash down the harriers to 
success 

You can make yourself 
worth the best-paid position 

m your firm, if you know the secreis of 
how to do it- Those secrets are given in a 

Complete mind-train¬ 
ing system 

just produced, and you can obtain it for 



1/9, post free. 

There is no waiting for weekly lessons ; it 
is all there, ready for you. The straight 
path to success in plain-speaking, hard¬ 
hitting, yet soundly scientific chapters. 

I. Essentials of Success. 

II. The School of Success, 

HI. The Springs ol Personality. 

IV. The Use of Personal Power. 

V. Principles ol Mlad-Tralning—Windows ot 

tho Mind. 

VI. Principles of Mind-Training—Clear the 

Thinking Machine. 

VII. Principles of Ml qd'Training—The Store- 

house of the Mind. 

VIII. Help Yourself over the Stile. 

IX. Captain of Your Soul. 

3L Getting Down to Things. 

XL Crossing the Una of Decision. 

XII. The Day nf the Woman. 

XJM. The Goal of Endeavour. 

XIV. Finding Your Career and Making It. 

Your Opportunity—Send To-day. 


To HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD. 

Dept 71), 

19 21, LifUgrato Hill, London, EX-4. 

He i-• r-ij.i t | LC One [>>py of your New Book, 
11 \Vi t;i.- Sun hK by Kric Wood, for which f 
end ifq 1.. i i iJYcr rost and postage 

AnuRF.ss Origin aliram.. . 
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COMFORTABLE AND INEXPENSIVE. 

For tbfl latest product, ion* writ* for "THE HOME 
BEAUTIFUL. 1 * A aei^ittiTP Book on Furniture and Fabric*. 
Gmtli arid IMst Fret-. 

THB “GRAFTON" BEfTBE. 


M Pkrfcieulnrly rflinfurtaMc and well flulihed thr>:'iwhnut,^^B 
^ OoreTedin ” Dahlia Uue^n w Cretonne as illustration* 

MIS t 15 i 0 

Furnishing Fabrics of Every Description. 

TUB BEST DESIGNS* COLOURS, AND VALUE 
PATTERNS POST FREE- 



smss 


The mmn whu prid** 

himiflf un punctuality 

should not be content 
with Just ordinal y laces, 
which have an unhappy 
knack of breaking al 
iucon vemfenl mo- 
men Is. He should buy 
Falun's Laces, They 
j have lar belter wear- 
5 Lnjlaualrtks, will give 
mure than double lhc 
: service of the ordin¬ 
ary ]aee and n* w *r 
look shabby* 


ALL BRITISH, 

Bonf Laces for Ltldies ft Ocnl’li-.Sd. A 4d. per pilf. 
Shoe Lace# (fiat aud tubular) do, 4 eL 
Leather Laces for Ladies' and Gcnla 
Sd ft S’-1. t>«r pair. 

YtiMir iwint boat dtiilrr ca* * ' 

ty vdu if yo* #«■*#* 

Upon P 4 b>« T *. i l '~ r P 


WiR.Pftlon.Ltd. 


' •.! i T r i l '.y ■ *,, -ri 1 .. 



LUXE 


MODEL 


POST 


FREE 


25 6 


BRITISH 

MADE. 

Far 

Superior 
to Accu¬ 
mulator 
Soto* 


“ TOURIST ”-^ 

HEAD & REAR LAMP 
CYCLE LIGHTING SET 

POPULAR MODEL, 



The TaurUi «et eompriflaB a well -deal sued and 
efficient head lamp and rear lamp with bracket 
attachment, complete set of cords and bulbs* and 
our celebrated Vcdex Tourist Battery in satchel. 

Spare But ter lea 6 - poet free. 

Fnr eajiort ’where the rear lamp is unm‘C£!g&&iT wo supply the 
KN1QHTRIDER DE LUXE HEAD GET 
Outfit com pitta at 22 6 j>cst frw. Spare Do Luxe Batteries 
86 post fret. 


THK ** DOHALITE” HAND LAMP, 

WeiffhL, 2S bui. Sis* 81 by El In. 

A moat useful Inspection or Emergency Hand lamp. This 
Inoip is of hant^iiuo ftiii^irancc, and rtniBi- 

psended fur use nt home alvrowi. The VoUx I>uu Buttery 
give* from 100 u* l«c Imurs' light fo ordinary Intermittent uw 
wnt holds up from pi* u> nine ruouLhs in sumt 
Lamp coinplete with Vertex Hoe Battery and Mml Filament 
Bulb 23.'- post free. 


SiMtr* ' DoimUte 4 " B&rteriM 8 5 each po*t trep 



THE “NEW MILLION" TORCH, Siltr T by 1 | in. 

All Metal Torch of l'fcBl fin mill. Suitable for Home or Abroad. 
Gomplett! with Volex Battery and Bulb 7 - |M»t free, 
UpLrt Batteries fur hIjotc 3'- each jnwtfrw. 

The iImjvh Torch in h!In> supplied by it In, 

THE » CLLESrflEHE^ B G pml free. 

Spare Batteries h*r above 3 6 poafc free 




THE “KIT” TORCH, 

Size 7t by il in. 

An ideal TrfcTolkre' Torch* t>F best fiiddi 
ujid PhtmiiK eorntriicfckui, complete 
irith special lung life Better? and 
Bulb. 10 B jnosI frctj + 

gpftre Batteries 
B— ] Mint free. 

Catalogue* 

oh n |"• -1 Mk I P 3 ^* THE 

"COLONIAL 
SENIOR .' 1 .of 

similar construction 
to [-lie 1 Kit. ' but Mile 
M by i* in. 

Complete with Battery and 
Bulb 13 0 iKwr free, 

Spare Batiarles 8 8 prat frw. 

The whole of th* tJotKls In this adrt. 
are British made, and stwkHl br th* 
leading bUirus, If unable to supply write 
direct. 
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THE DRYAD WORKS 


Makers of AEROPLANE SEATS. 


BALLOON CARS. AND SHELL 


BASKETS, also strong comfortable 
Chairs for Officers' Mess, and Invalid 


Furniture. Cane Furniture for Export. 
Agents in New York. Buenos Ayres, 
Montevideo. Catalogues, post free, on 
application to H Dept., Dryad Works, 
42 St. Nicholas Street. Leicester. 



is the only Form of pen *hat absolutely 
Can't Leak* It writes without a starting 
jerk, can be filled without a filler* 

USED BY OVER 27,000 OFFICERS 

and over a quarter of a million Professional 
Men and by Leaders of Thought and Action. 

Standard size ¥ 12 6 ; Thin holder for Ladies* 
] OjS. Armoured in Unbreakable Sterling 
Silver, 35 /- ami £2 2 0 * Thick holder 
^Professional" type, 21 /- and 25/6* 


Make Your Xmas Gift a “ Whytwarth.” 

Ask your Stallone r to let you try one, and post it non*, 
John W hjtwnrth, Uti., 14. Ill Uu*, I 1 mlrrnosier How* London 1 . 1.4. 


BEST BOOTS at FAIB PRICES 

Guc.sd &n(h for Country and City Wear, 

Eknl inytliere ip the l", K. 

ASHERS 


NEW FIELD BOOT 


stands without a rival. 
Strongest leather, 
full-tong tied, double- 
front eJ, a bmol u t e t y 
ton terproof. S pet ial ] y 
d«i gned a.nd ma: - u fac- 
turrd for hard and lung 
wear, J J er 25/6 pair. 



ASHERS 

BROWN BOOTS 

are great favourites. There are 
two kiucU, each as strong as the 
oih^r. No. i, -dark brown, J-ineh 
waterproof solr^. No. a, lighter 
in colour, hriHbml mahogany 
polish + - Uer 25 ,'G pair. 

Sent on approval. If not satis¬ 
factory, exchanged or money 
te turned. Cheques may be 
CJOHM^d Harctay's Bank, Lid. 

CET YOURS AT ONCE — THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED 

Send P,Q- or Cheque with i/- for Postage and Parking. 

R, ASHER & CO. (T)epL Hi Hi, 

H*vd to0 & 149, An^ol Lane, Stratford, London, E. 15, 

Faetun 9, Artillery Pa&sapfit, Bhhopsgate, London, E.*D_ 1 + 

SPEC IAL TERMS FOR THE TRAftR. 


ASHER’S 
ARMY BOOT 

FEmL-^laiui (irittljtj. 

In great demand 23 6 

ASHER’S 
NAVY BOOT 

MttlSum Weight. 
Pine Bipinsamoee. 
Util n-eaka 14e. 23 B 


Min Still Itfjya. Wffl-mPLde, lruiting. hald- 


ASHER'S Him 
BOVS' 

BOOTS 


par*' 

Miim^ l*oota. 


b»rf. w>1i-mftcjr, inMine. tal- 
&ly&n s, :t h rn. find a, jw;r 14 ‘Himnr, 




Don't worry about 
Butter — use 


demon 


The daily spreadfor the children's bread. 

Original from 


£UTCLt 


HfflvigTvgf.'liffliteir im - 

LIFFE & BINGHAM. Lid.. Manchaler. 
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THE ARTWORK WHICH PAYS 

T HERE are more openings to-day than ever in all 
branches of commercially applied art: Advertise¬ 
ment Illustration, Poster and Decorative Designing, 
Lettering, etc., etc. The work is ready, waiting to be done. 

Great as are present opportunities, they are trivial 
compared with the prospects of the future. 

Here’s an opportunity to have your ability developed 
to earning point, by the London teacher who, by post, 
has taught more men and women to make saleable 
drawings, and sell them, than any other Artist. 

By Chas. E. Dawson’s 

System of spare-time Home Study you can learn to 
earn, and earn while you learn. 

SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION 

For Strand Readers without Entrance Fee 

The Practical Correspondence Collette offers Mr. Dawson's Course at half fees 
(payable in smalt instalments) to the first 35 readers who pass a postal examination 
to prove their aptitude for the work. 

Copy the Test .Sketch in pencil or ink, and post it* or Any other specimen of your 
work in colottr, or in black and while (with stamp! for muml, to the Secretary* Practiad Correspondence College t 25, Thanet 
House, Strand* W.C-a. Those seeing in H.M. Forces need not s*-nd stamps. 

Compel iiors wilt leceive gratis a let ter of constructive criticism and advice. Awards made in ihc order in which Te*l Sketches 
are received* . ^ I I l"l 3 I f |V"l m 

If |our Sketches don't reveal enough ability to justify your taking ^u^ Ai^jpTjofe^siot^ll^^you will be told so courteously* but 
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“Stetac/ud&fthsfai 

^ The EVINRUDE Detachable Motor 


can W carried by hand and fixed imcmtly to any unaltered 
rowing-boat. It gu-es all the pleasures of motor-boating at 
fractional cost. No shilled atLeiuiun needed, Used by hirii^h 
Government. Money renmietl ii' non satisfied ; deferred pay. 
menu can be arranged. IVritf iQ’dmyfor CnA&fogue. 



EVINRUDE MOTOR 


COMPANY (bhcland>IX5 

* ■ w u a * o b ij ft v ■ m **• *c e a 

1 07 * WATERLOO ROAD 

* L ONDON-S E^ 1 ‘ 



FREE.—£100 bond, 

1 1IM at S V i nter^st wonId i in • rc-Hsu 
to £160 in ten jtatr. tfiKU in :_ h i 
itanq. Sqtiib Mother's Child 
WIJE have n flood start In 
li(a through this offer. JSx-nd 
for full iKariioutiLi^. 

DOWNS, SKIRTS, corset* 

' 1 " Fin foist '* " F*t (*). 4 Jj« tfothfo. 
fit*V ***** Free Catalogue. 

Puridcxi Bulletin, and Pattern 
Book im t lAt«»t Vlitriiale Pont 
lr«e. National Baby Catalogue, 
tiiettu, Cota, etc., free. 


FUJI AV’Q 1ta|1 Btreotl. 

rillLn 1 U ®7 + HguldiWOrth Bt, + Manchester. 

London ; 47+ f>uk^ Street {/itcing SfJ/ridgds). 



Id Enamelled Steel 10 kiel. 2.0 stc. 

An advantage of 5 'j in favour of Cast Iron, 
Thus you would save 1/* on every £l of your 
coal and gas bill by using CAST IRqk utensils. 


insist on Cast Iron. Procurable aiaUirortmoni/erl* 




CEPEA 
SERGE 

for 

PYJAMAS & SHIRTS 

Guaranteed unshrinkable 

The Cepe a Fabrics 

* 3 * »i>Ot 3 > >£frgK><SI 





‘Rim lets’ IK5 


Ii t< The t vor&s lh=it is re 
all-important in a watch, 
and the works in my ro¬ 
sy ver English Lever arc 
equal to those in iS-ct. 
Lever watches at 
Watch exchanged, or 
cash returned, if not approved. 

BEFORE BUY 1 KC A XMAS 
PRESENT, sem] far my Price 
List of Watches Clocks* 
Jewellery, Silver and Pi riled 

Articles, etc., with i.ooo Ilius- 
L rations, post free to any p-irt 
of the world. Single articles 
at Wholesale Prices. 

SAMUEL EOQCUMBE, 

MAfirrAcrraKh c«n lurDMmt, 

11 t Cornwall St., PLYMOUTH, 


. SILVER 
Real English 
Lever 


For TO/* 
Post Free. 


SOFT Rubber Cushions, encased in 
Velvet, easily fixed into any shoe, 
A Perfect Cure for Shoes loose in the heel. 
Protect Stocking heels from wear. 


QUITE INVISIBLE- 

From All Bootmaker * 

6 t>, per pair. Black,, 

B^wn or White. 

If any difficulty in obtaining, 
Send Stumps 6d, fgf ninplf pair 

lo the Msken : 


PHILLIPS* Patents, Ltd. 
(l>epL P. 2 ), M 2 , Old St.. 
L 0 Nl>t)N, ILC-I. 


THL PATENT 


^KiHlLr 


NEST FOR BABYl 

HYGIENIC - PORTABLE. 


THE 

PERFECT 

COSY ___ 

S" iiEini ■iihtbiiicui or draughts to m.ir bihj'p 
ecutiTort- Iiy wtLHhii No urti rtuL 

* > . ^nirflt iwi>igbt JttbsL 

■Suf.pW with nttef Htt vr Canopy 

CatftioQH* vf Cott. for at MtitM, u?c., post /re's 
No. o. Plain Wood .. . aa & 

\c, t. ?i[^inert & Polished as 8 
No. i. White Enamel 37 9 
CnJj s?vt fr&s oik 7 d*i yn flp prv. 
All our Nursery gpcci&Biias 
fir* British inventions ixnd 
Iiritiah-niftiiJt. 

Orfly AddrtMt: 

TrsMurs Cot Co.. Ltd.* 

jDent LUj. 

im. Victohi* Rt-, Loroon, ELW.I 
f Next Pirfvna Palace* t 





3d., 6d. t 
& IK 


RANKINS 

HEAD OINTMENT 

quicklv kills all nits and vermin 


other* 


[n the hair, L Is double the strength of ani 
but perfactlj safe: to ui«, *mi wIJl injurs the nioit 

dtli-cals HULtw; poujiibas Slid Waulitios M|« hair. 3d,, 4 

l, 1 -from elH;h«riHwa | H d i* LQ ITl 

Try ,l RANKq« INSECT POWDER for 

Bestir 1 L ‘'" - J J ' 


F leu. 
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THE** 

WORD 


Vaseline 


although unknown 50 yean ago, 

ii one gi | he moit popular 
throughout the whole world 
to-day. but at the aafne lime 
there are ml] a great mac y 
oeople who have yet to loam 
that the word if a registered 
trade-mark and the exclusive 
property of the Chsebrough Msnut.etorin* Co? of New Y«t Lend™. Morcow Moniir.]. etc 
™ Vpieline ” w«. coined by Mr, R. A. CHfc.SEBROUGH to immottiW bn discovery o 
the nib. line* which he named Perrelcnm Jelly; and M Ofdorjhsl the ulu.e eeneraupn. might 
benefit, and the .uffrring, nf the nfflicled be .lie via led. he registered V.wme « tdi.itnguijh.ng 
Mark, to protect the public irons dsn<erou» unitstitini and edullerniiona. 

there ii a v*ritly of Ffepar*tii«ii—tome for the Complexion, Chapjr>™. Hands etc. ; fer 
Rheumatism. Neuralgia. Healing Cuts. Wound.: lor giving a Healthy and Cloa.y Appearance to 
the Hair ; etc. Infant, no Home Medicine Cupboard »hou!d be without an a.sortmen: of the* 
ipccialitioa. A Descriptive Pamphlet will be rent post fiee, -4 

Remember that all original package* are stamped with the Trade Mark, \ aiebne. 

' ' “ ™ cm every Em or bottle* 


_ and ihe 

Original from 


name <S tbo MAnufacturcrs, "Chesebruusk 

CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING I.CJOvEf(Cbiislil. liCHI 

42 , Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. i»_ 


IHy Lady’s 
Home 
deieribing 
Durobetfe 

Fabric* 

free 

GO 

application. 


^ for winter months 

with their dayi that are dark, dismal and cold, make your home 
bright p attractive and cheerful by furnUhhg with Men's Durobelle 
Fabrics. They will bring a dainty touch of colour and harmony, 
and help you to forget the dreariness of Winter 

~~ ‘ Ann 

length 
nalm*i d 
irtt if 
colour 
fadtt. 

Durobelle Fabrics are absolutely fadeless, and can be washed 
again and again without losing their delicacy of colouring. Cfll 

DttroTwll* Batin Ckwmnnt* *, Jf 11, Eli 

DumheUe Poplin*, JJ" JrJi ' 031 

Dnmbelle Tapeatrlea _ ■ 40 >■ 8:11 

Uumyi« Fndelen Mad™ Muslm* 

l^aiitiful cflecLa .. 50 „ t.llf 

Miurrilfleeiit rtf Cotton and 

ArtSfirled Silk <JjwttflM®ti, P^in 
and ftaurod. lovely *hade< »■■ JMJ* 

Q r«-it variety Shade*- G uantfteed Fidal«a 


_ — _ - Width. Cream a, Cob 

PUjir I^uruKiell-e Casement Ulnlb 31in, 1 «l to 3 3 

r i -, -ffe .t^l S ■ KB 




l f| 3ij p i J - 1 1 

J)urolHslto Itol toii SbftHLpgft .. 
Ihirobdle Cntirii Outemont Cloth 
liutabelie Fancy TiaiiiHjk* . . 
UnrnlMslle Rejje & Hl-itiiniffl 
Durobell* StripeCuemeotA 


*o 
50 ,, 

sO- 

so 

no. 


33 
A ll , 
3 / 1 1 , 

111 
a a 
4 ll 


30 
4 3 
4 It 
ell 
0 11 
e ll 


19,a 
10 8 


10 0 


DurolwlU Rn»troin 31/-each ndnaVdlS3« S S3« dedpH 

A HTil*ndiil rttnte of Cr*hmntl (AllUi*l Cumli*rlaiid Print*', Linens A “v* 

ju311 rich cotouriiiff, for CurtJiin* no^l L*»nae Covers, 


BOOTS 

THE BEST 


THE TALK 

OF THE 

ARMY 

OUR PERFECTLY 
TAILORED 

BREECHES 

Cm to measure JC/ 
in Bedfords or TfJ/ - 
Whipcords- per pair, 

Oth&r Qualities, Smart Coloariufi, 

SO/- 63/- 70,- 

COTTON BEDFORD COEDS. 
25/- 30/- 

N<t nut^r where son art we t*m 
«4nd you pattern* nnd SaJf- 
Heaiure Form with all inuLruc 
lioufl. also M^uumnK Tajm an d 
Guarantee to Fit you Perfectly. 
All kinds of matedalu for Civilian 
use, Plata* aak fer these if required. 


Hundreds &f Ttsti- 
tna/tiali Jr&m all 
Ranks* 


A Stock 
kept of 
BfiADY TO 
WEAR 
BREECHES 


BEDFORD RIDING 
BREECHES 

39. Gt. TLtctiflald UU, Oxford Bt. v 

London, w*u 


axric 
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iiiiiniiiEtiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiinnuiiiiiiiiimiiiimiii 

WOOD BROS. 

SELF-ADJUSTING 

MATERNITY WEAR 

is becomingly stylish, yet in no way betrays its 
purpose. Wide range of styles and materials, 
made to measure at ordinary prices. The 
14 PAGET*" shown, from 55 /-- Also Skirts, 
from 12 / 1 Gowns, Costumes, etc* When 
circling Skirt state length back and front, waint 
ullcI hip rnerLsuremelilti. aImi PnMXlt Mraiureimnitg. 
Write for pattern*, tleaigna. easy ■elf-uittliure fotujii, 
and our ill da t, rapid ' Specialities for Mother 

and Child. r ' tfiovin# all fcecOacdement iMitiitla, 
fruratry Furniture. I via. L^rria^ca, BHiling. Toilet 
ijjiHMJjf, tite. Post Free from il ullage rest, 

WOOD Bros., 14, St. Mary's St. 

(Specialists) MANCHESTER. 

iiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiM 

YOU MUST 

WEAR A TRUSS 

II you are ruptured. There Is no cure—even an 
operation la not certain ; but for 77 years we 
have been supplying 

WHITE S MOO-MAIN 
PATENT LEVER TRUSS 

(the original and only genuine) 
lor the alleviation of rupture— 

A SCIENTIFIC & SIMPLE TRUSS 1 

Eminent Medical Men recommend flt and the 
Medical Text Hooks mention it—because It is 
comfortable and efficient* 

Thousands Of sufferer* have been rel ieved by wearing 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss (the original and 
only genuine), and are to-day going about their ordinary 
avocations* 00 more conscious of the fact that they are 
weATing a truss than that they art wearing clothes, and 
even when lying in bed are as unconscious of the presence 
of the White Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss .is of their 
night attire. 

WHY SUFFER? 

We stake our reputation oti the accuracy of our state* 
merits, and we say, without hesitation* that if you let us fit 
you with one of our Trusses, you need not suffer* 

Write to-day for booklet and price list , or call If possible. 

J. WHITE & CO., 

(Dept. I0? t 

15, WALBROOK, LONDON, E*t4. 


Beacon W eather W ear 




lAidiu' Made (or Women. Men. and Chil¬ 

dren— to keepo/i\Vetout, alw<i t/J* 
If (hey fail, ihe price paid is re¬ 
funded without question or demur 
HSir-time conditions art restricting 
suffUet. The quality is the same 
but {he variety is less. Some Coats 
are 'withdrawn entirely. 

The Lilt illustrates earn* Beacon Coat* 
We will pladly fqrwQtd il, indicating 
which Models we ate able lo supply. 

ILLU 1 STR ATETlLIST POSTFR EG 


SAFnOUR'SE, Ltd., ID, Beacon 
Build Inga, So* Shields* Enjland, 



Omar 3 

Khayyam l 

PERFUME Lit 


The Scent of a 
Persian Garden. 

Price 4/9. 9/-. 17/3, 35/- 

per bottle. 

Of all Chemists and Stores. 


Wholesale! 

H. BfiONai-ir ACh,, Ltd., TV A 



I 

|j 

gsi 

m 



1 


P 

Sis®; 

i 


is 


Light Camping Outfits. 

Extract from TRUTH t October 3rd, 1917, 

11 In order to answer a recent enquiry from the 
Front, 1 obtained particulars of some ingenious 
devices for mitigating minor discomforts of camp 
life on active service, especially those of cold and 
wet weather; for example, a practical weather¬ 
proof tent that can be folded into a parcel small 
enough to go into an overcoat pocket; A waters 
proof groundsheei weighing less than i lb. T Arid fl 
capital sleeping bag which weighs no more than 
Ilfb. These are among many useful articles 
supplied by the LIGHT-WEIGHT TENT CO., 
6., HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C i, and 1 
think my Service Readers may be glad to know 
of them," 

Agents for GODDARD’S PATENT BEOS. 

{Write Deft * S for lists.) 


j 

i 

j 

i 

i 

i 

i 




Such may be the possession g 
of any woman who lakes 1 
proper Cure of her skin * freed ^ 
it, cleanse it, smooth and - 
soften it by regularly using ■ 
Pomeroy Skin bood _ 
—the real skin-beaut ifier* S 


■* ^ far: Of J 

cirt *j timd Ferfun 
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THATS RIGHT THEY ARE REDFERNS 


Red fern’s Rubber Works, Ltd., 

Hyde, Nr. Manchester. 

London-Glasgow-Bristol. 

Specialists in Solid Band Tyres, Cycle and Motor Cycle Tyres, 
Rubber Heels and Tips, Economite Soles for Boots. 
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NERVOUSNESS 

is the greatest drawback in life to any man nr woman. If 
you tire nervous timid* low-spirited, tack «tf-confidencc t wi 3 l- 
pawer, mind concentration r blush, or feel awkward in the 
presence of others, send at once a penny stampsfor parti tutars of 
the Mento-Nttve Siren r then in g Treatment, which is guaranteed 
to cure in f* days. GODFRY ELLIOTT-BMITH, Ltd-, 
451, Imperial Building a, Ludgata Circua, Ltmdcn, 1C.*. 

VAMPING AT A GLANCE. 



The most wonderful Musical Discovery of the 
age. It teadirs you to play the Piano beau- 
tifully by ear and vamp to thousands of songs in 

all keys, with ONE HOUR S PRACTICE, 
without the slightest knowledge of music. 
Simple as AR,C 150,000 sold and everyone 
delighted- Success guaranteed. Money 
returned if not as stated. Complete, post free, 
2/6 (per P.O.X—Imperial Publishing Co, 


PAPER 


POCKET 

HAND^ 


n paper 

chiffon and paper crape, and you get the merits of **TQlNOLI) '* 

brand. Two VAkimiKS in Packets of 50. “PAPIER 

C RE PON/' 1/1 j ' SILKY FIBRE/ 2 / . At all Chemists 
and Stores, and all branches I^kits^, Cash Chemists. 

HOWTO GROWTALL 

If you wish to know the truth about increasing heighi, send 
TO-DAY fur a copy of my Free Hook, GROW TALL," It 
explain* the advantages of the tall man, and shows how you may 
quickly increase your own height, and at the same time improve 

J our health and rid yourself of any physical defect or ailment. 

nfiomhia, nerve weakness, heart trouble, bidigestion, etc, all 
cu red withou t extra charge. E nclose 2 slam ps-—TM 0 M A S IM C H 
iPspt, &>, 74 , Clarendon Road, Putney, London, SJ. 15 . 


Real HARRIS. LEWIS, and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 

Dirrtci from the Rlakara. 

Special light weight* for Ladles' wear-all shades. 

Pa.it frrti and Friers on ajwJicatien. 

S. A. NEW ALL & SONS, Stornoway, SCOTLAND. 

State shade deitred and if for Gem 1 /<ir Ladies' Wear- 



^100 COPIES IN 10 MINUTES 

of Huuiwrttta'ff. TyiMfirrUinK. 3>nvwhi|EB: r Specifi- 
L/AU.irih. Shorthand. Mai*. Invoices, Mueic. Menus, 
etc., on rlie 

PLEX DUPLICATOR 

IS*. PuolBCap !Jlze, 

DvmpTWr uittA aH iupp/teg. farriape ffiTd, 

B. PODMORE & Co., Pi nt. :xi. Southport 
Typewriter ribbons for all machine* at 


HINKS 


* A STHMA • 

REUCVEP 


MAN'S 

A LltMlDY OF 
—LQMG — 
STANDING. 

L ry 14 * 


TnH, Sm«, anti nhvnjx 143 he relied tm. _ 
in Aithmu. "inI i-i <-t pijrJtt prion in J<v Sn ■ 

Ini 1 3 i»,b{ 

J. HINKSMAN. Chemist. CARLUKE, 
Send Pont flnl for Free lockage. 


C 



“ The Art of the Illustrator ” is a personal 
explanation of their working secrets and 
method* by Lawson Wood, Bert Thomas, W. Heath 
Robinson, H, M. Bateman, Harry Rountree, and 15 
other Leaders in Illustration. 

There are 20 Portfolios in the Series. Each deals with 
the work of one Artist. You see the first rough sketch 
of his chosen subject. Then, stage by stage, you watch 
the Drawing grow and follow the Artist's own explana¬ 
tion of how he did it, why he changed this for that. He 
even describes the materials he used, 

M The Art of the Illustrator ** U a new production. Its 
character is unique. To the Art Student, it is a permanent 
M reference u to the methods of the Leaders in 20 different 
styles of Illustration To the Art Enthusiast it has an 
absorbing interest which is nicely expressed in a Sub¬ 
scriber’s letter recently received from Scotland. 

41 Many thanks for opportunity pw* me of string a part of 
** * The Art &f the Illustrator. { endow cheque. Please 

11 and me the lot. *' Y^ours faithfully „ John C - 

** P.S.—I hope this sufficiently expresses 
"my opinion ?f your unique work." 

The famous Ariitit who have collaborated in “ The Art of 
the Illuitmtor ' afe Bernard Purlridfie (Chief Cartoonist 
of " Punch"), F. H. Townie nd (Art EdltorX C. A. Shepper¬ 
son. Frank Reynolds, H. M- Batemaiit and Bert Thom** 
(popular “Punch'* Contributors)! F, Malania. Lawson 
Wood. Harry Rountree > W. Heath Robinson, Cyrue 
Cuneo. Russell Flint. C. E. Brock, Spencer Fry**! 
Warwick Reynolds, F. J. Sullivan, Balliol Salmon, 
Louise Wriyht, W. Hatherell. and Dudley Hardy. 
Si -r hare worked in IP a ter Co/our, Jiwm in Pen and lnk f itiy 
in Pencilt tv'o in 31 "ash. one in Body-colour^ and the others i*t 
their individual media. 

The Series of so Portfolios can he bought 
complete in a handsome Case for Cash 
or by ea*y Monthly Instalments. Indi* 
vidunl sections me also sold separately. 

SPECIMEN PLATE & 

ILL’D PARTICULARS FREE 

These will tell you all about 11 The Art 
of the Illustrator." Send a p,c. for 
their, to Percy V. Bradshaw, Publisher, 

"The ART OF THE 
ILLUSTRATOR"^) 

Tudor Hull Fare, Hit!, S.E. 23. 






COM 


Its SO 
<isgtpsty* 


VI-COCOA restore* 

lost energy and builds 
> ^ both brain and 
body. The ideal 
mid*mOfn ip £ 
beverage* 


THE FOOD 
BEVERAGE 
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DR. 111111111 HOMES 



7,000 

CKtLOREN NEED FOOD THIS CHRISTMASTIOE. 

Please help them in these 
times of High Food Prices* 

THE HOMES ARE CAKING FOR TOMMIES BAIRNS. 

6,4-83 Children* Admitted 

since War Broke Out. 


WILL YOU SEND A 

io/« 

CHRISTMAS GIFT? 

Give yourself the joy of feeling that for at least ID days 
you arc supporting one Orphan Child* 

Cheques and Orders payable "DR. BARN ANDO'S HOMES FOOD 
BILL FUND," and crossed; and Farce ft of Blankets and Clothing^ 
may be addressed to the Honorary Director: 
private hobinson BRINGING His motherless WUtiam Baker, M r A, t LL,B‘, Dr, Barnardo's Hornet 1 

BAIRNS TO DR* bahnardqs homes. 18 to 2B t STEPNEY CAUSEWAY p LONDON, £J. 

Please mention “Strand/' December, 1918. 
1 0,595 fismirdlo Bor 1 are fifthfor you on Land and i«a, 


“GOLDEN 

PIPPIN” 

CIDER. 


A true British 
beverage, made 
solely from the 
finest apples 
grown in Here¬ 
ford and Devon* 
Its clean and dis¬ 
tinctive flavour 
is the result of 
nearly seventy 
years* experi- 
cncc and scien* 
tific research. 



WM. EVANS & CO., Ltd. (Dept, s.), HEREFORD. 

AJio HELE DEVON. 


muttralM Booklet jw *t free on opplteaHm. Ethbiiehtd ihm, 



i 



The Finest Leaf £rown 


Fine Havana leaves, made into cigars 
with Deli Maatschappij Wrappers in 
England are better than inferior crops 
manufactured in Havana— it's the 
leaf that counts. 

Villa-Vana Cigars are made by expert 
British labour from the very finest 
Havana leaf grown, and the difference 
between duty on raw leaf and that on 
cigars enables us to offer them to you 
on highly advantageous terms* 

Villa-Vana 


* 55 - per 100 


(illustrated) - 42/" per 100 
" Sublime *' size 
(larger) - 

These exquisite cigars are supplied 
in minimum quantities of 50, with a 
maximum to each buyer of 25Q t 
direct from the factors by post. 

Send cheque or banker’s reference 

with first ordci to 

AJ.FRKD 
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Are You Deaf? 

If ao, you can bo relieved by using 

WILSON’S COMMON- SENSE EAR-DRUMS 

A J 1 ew Rrj«riLiEc Itl rent mn, ciitirtiy iIl fife rent in eormt rtn'T. j t»c 
from nil other dev i ret. A*sint i he dear w heu a LI otl i er derate* 
fail, Mid where iinalb’-A] »kitl lift! y i ™ no relief. They are port, 
aomiortable.and tatiijhta i have no wire or itnnp attachment. 
Wniti roA Paw ihu rT. Meution this MHitHiine. 

Wilson Ear-Drum Co. D 


CHELT 1 NE FOODS CO., CHELTENHAM 

DIABETES 

Flour, Bread, BlacuJti, Food, Ruskfj, Cocoa, etc. 
Also Anitmic, Dygpe.pUc. Invalid, and Infant* 1 Foods* 

Highly Re < ?yiiiiui3Hd|ed by Medical Ftofawfan. 

/hr jfrrrujdet and .gpaJrfef and e^dott * sktmju /or pcj 


B | MA byTRENCH '3 REMEDY, Simple bom 

I trcatintni; ovct 30 years' success, ^[rphlrt 

I frtc from Union Manfg. Colj.i 99 n Elizabeth St., 

■ ' Melbourne ; KJ]ison& Duna», 1 'ortAhifftrL 

™ ® ® Napier, N.Z,; Stranack & Williams, 120. 

West Kt. a Durban, Natal; Gro^oti 
& Sherry, U rah artist own , $. Africa; 
A. G. Humphreys, Casitla da 
Correo 67:5, Buenos Aires; Trench's 
Remedies, Ltd., 107, Si, James 1 
Chambers, Toronto; and TRENCH'S REMEDIES* Ltd,, 
33 a, South Frederick Street, Dublin* 


Napier, 

CURED 


POWER 


Write the Onccntn) Co., 
and they will prote te ypp 
how their Count, "BcJcar 
Hflc OjQCflllPllJOtt." will 
five Trill jTTFat Power nf Will and ftelf-Hdluioe, great Power o*ei 
HItithing. Worry* Ihtd Habit*, treat Power* of Memory, Attru- 
Eion. 1 ihserribtiuTi, Thinking, Nf (faking. Approved by theTitol^id 
Avebury. Mr. W. T. Stead, Hlr R. S. S. frvfen-Powell, o, Orubama- 
Mfhitc, Esr|., Ldtirlou RoJUdd, JImj ., and Edhrtntof Famous Jmmmli. 
Fr:i- siHt-d by tbouiudi of rtudento In every part at the world. 
Wi'Tiii lH- StiUnfi for Frra Itmcriptiyo Bnoklet ft LcSLLnutniidJri to tile 
ConfrantroCo-, m.Cenrrtl Bldg*.. Walkend, Nc*c**tle-nn-Tyxi(L 


STAIN GREY HAIRS 



The Hair. Whliker*. or Eyebrow* are 
fLLiii^iLy mid iifely iloue with 

“ NECROCEINE." 

Honoring the Colour (any fthadei to th$ 
Tools. H ini# \ lasting eifei’t. and makes 
detection Impossible. lice* not itain the 
*km_ Uudoubredly the rleanest and beat 
Hair Stainer in the World, Light Elrrjwti, 
Golden. Dark Lroiui. and Black, Secretly 
parked by pu»t for 1 l h 3 3 , 3 3 , 5 
LEIGH * CRAWFORD Dent, 2B-. 
B2.Brnahe St.+ Holbprft.Lpndon, E-C. 


SLOAN - DUPLOYAN 

I lOO Word* per minute in 4 teckt 

HundtroeSc ii™i }Arwu PH.EE, 

BHOKTHAKD A5HH„ LTD., 
f 63, Halbom Hall, Londun. W.O.l. 





COLDS quickly 

VANISH 


is on your 
Hand kerchief. 


FREEMANS 



re Q| ■.ir’AL^SC ^*Tf-jaq.O I 

A MEAL IN A MINUTE 


•'SCALP MASSAGE and 
HAIR CULTURE.” 3 a - 

By Prof, HARLEY PARKER, 

CONTENTS—How and why munpf! benefit* the hair, Soam* 
■ituple yet important rule* fur self-applied scalp massage. Why 
the hair ialls nff or turiia grey. 

PATCH y BALD NESS "- 1 U eurrtffM trta(meni f 6d 

Port fnu from S + D. MILLS A CO., 117, St. GwlM 

Road* London, S.W.l, 


Beautiful Eyes 

"Edfdol 1 ' wEtl pive your eyes that bright* 
TivAeiouH. arid rK[intSai¥e look which men 
hud ao appeolintr. it cUana the eyes, frethena, 
Hlren^lhenS ami itlTigontlQ* them, imiktnc them 
□AUt rally man beautiful. " Kydol " is no mu* 
mendtsi liy Leading Attrefcerjd. iticludin# Miss 
Kyrle lieLLew, M ns Phyllis lk-ih’ll«. Mi^k Join 
Hay, et--. L Eythd ' in anti^epuc. It in IpirmliM. 

Ll p him Id be used by n .11 whose eye# are (Sretl or 
Bt.r*in«J. 3 & \,\'t bottlp. *st Belfridfa'a. ttaiTod 1 *, Ruyt*', 
Barker'*. Hay market Hton'S, etc., cr di r&ct f rom ” Rydol 
Nojf<dk Street. Ij union, Vt F ,lM 



Foster Clarks 


The Creamiest Custard 


CreamCustard 


UGLY NOSES, 

UGLY NOSES. — My Patent Nose 
Machines improve ugly hones of all kinds. 
Setiii M.-impc-d envelope for particulars and 
testimonials. 

RED NOSES,— My long « established 

treatment absolutely cures. Recommended 
by medical authority, 4 /- post free. Foteign f 
l.’G extra. 

C. Lees RAY, JOE, Central Chambers, Liverpool. 




m~ MATCHES ABOLISHED ABSOLUTELY. 



Orme^s New Pocket Lighters 

will light Pfpes, Cigarettes, CJgrara, Flrea f Cas. Acetylonet 

and os * Candlo at night. The upkeep is per month* 
Saves its cost in maithe* in lew weeks. Every Lighter 
guaranteed for five year*, Indispensable to every man, woman, 
and household. Pnct 7 0 e^r;h. postage 2th r huts 2d, each, 
10 per dozen. L;ich Flint gives i.doo Lights. 

E. C. QRME, 93 T Chancery La nr, Loud on,, W*C >2 


THE VERY THING FOR YOUR 
SUGAR RATION. 

One of ALLDBR'S / J f)pu/ar Jsrs. 

Just large enoupb f«^r om wek b T^tinn for 
i*rn’ |nT!«>n. in Art Pottery, tieautl- 

f 1 ilJy Liijhtn '1 jit du Ij'Lrri, > l\pj PIlic* 

llfliutroi*, Hark Green *nd Priris Blue, tiet 
uni: far lytt'b member uf the family, 

PatE fret fur 'Jl.% from 

J, ALLDER, I 2 j North End, 
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HALL S Distemper makes 
waUs a picture in themselves* 

It is when first applied a 
thorough disinfectant and 
germ destroyer. 

It dries quick!? with n soft 
velvet? appearance, and fives a 
hard and cement-like surface which 
withstands wear. 

AddrenH Sn^ltfriV* to the Sole 
& Manufarturera; 

BISS ONE BROTHERS & Co , Ltd., HULL, Eng, 


For Beautiful Healthful Homes 


PAY BY CHEQUE. 

Current Accounts 



opened and Interest 
allowed where approved 
Credit Balances are 
maintained. __ 


^nkLimi teB 


pecial Booklet 
bent post free. 


FARROW’S BANK 


Head Office 


LTD. 


I, CHEAPSiDE, LON DON, E.C.2. 

BRANCHES THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 

A.HkC? 



PATENT 

CornFlouw 


A Big Keen Appetite 

he's bringing, quick to 
appreciate the wholesomeness of home* 
baked fare. 


Cakes and moulds and custards; pan¬ 
cakes that bring back a boyish hilariousness t 
result from a morning spent following 
the recipes of Johnston’s Corn Flour, 


But for Corn Flour of assured freshness 
and delicacy of flavour insist on Johnston 1 * 
” Patent/* 



J_ ft G. JOHNSTON LTD. 
PjkI*)- . and 
go BftrTtnrlrjiiiew Cle«5 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN L " c 


from 
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TRIAL 


I D. 
BOTTLE, 


, SHADEINE oily natural tint 

sold in all colours, ifl |>er- 
fectly JmrinJiM^ contain* no 
lead, iilttsr, mercury, etc- 
totjiy <yi Medical csrtiftcau 
enclofted- Canuot ^roduc* 
unti&turtLl Mali. fttaK 

colour teqnlroii- Trlau 

bottle, ftd., i*r trtst lOtd, 

1,4, po«t in 3 6, pO«i 4 -. 
SHADEINE CO- 




PvrcmS 

ALLO A 

KNITTI^q 

Wools 


Beautifully elastic and ex¬ 
quisitely fleecy and soft, 
Paton’s Alloa Knitting 
Wools are noted for their 
durability in wash and 
wear. The ideal wools 
for every knitting purpose. 


Up-to-date Knitting Book y 
fl // £?u> to Knit Soldier? 
and Sailors* Comfortsf 
for 3 d. in stamps. 


PATON’S, 

ALLOA, SCOTLAND. 

London i 192, Aldersgate St,, E.C.I, 
Manchester : 10, Newton Street. 


LOOK FOR THE TRADE MARK 



Poudre Nilde 

—in the sifter box 

Beautifies the skin and protects it 
from its natural enemies— wind, 
dust, rain , Used daily it keeps your 
skin lovely and soft and smooth, 
Th* sifter box enables one to obtain 
easily that evenness of complexion 
essential to the well groomed woman. 
You get just enough powder 
on the puff— and no more. 

It economises the powder and 
guarantees cleanliness. 


The Hull box (for ihe baodbaf), tf* 
Large % i«, 3/-. 

Each box contains a puff. 

OI all Parfumeurs and Store*. 




Kvery man or woman afflicted with 
corn* sbuuld take advantage of a 
wonderful remedy discovered by Or. 
Wilson. It has long been supposed 
that hsml or soft Corn* were not cur- 
able* The most stubborn and painful 
corn disappears when treated with 

DR. WILSON'S 

“ MOOV1T ” 

CORN PENCIL. 

RUB—THAT'S ALL 

Tli, result. Ml r>«e win will cntirinco yon. The torture ot 
the 1.tot Bill Iw » thing of the pul- Money F>«* lmcn«li»t.elj It 
dissatisfied. Thou*aisda of ^nuTtful oitttanwn. 

Price lu* 3d. 

poK-L free fri>ID 

TALBOT WILSON. 20. Hlfihgate Bond, London, N.W.* 
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| Send the Coupon Below | 
| For A Free Sample of [ 

I KUTNOW’S 1 
POWDER | 

The Morning Tonic Aperient g 

All British Made and Ail British Owned g 

Prescribed for of the Roy at Famity = 


One Dose of Kutnow'a—before breakfast— g 
Clears Your System— Purifies Your Blood— r 
Banishes Depression—Disperses the Bile— g 
and Gets Rid of Constipation and Uric Acid. M 

— -- 

To £. KUTNOW & Co, t Lo +( 

4 e, Road, London* E.C. i* = 

Please send me a trial sample of Kutnow'i Powder* = 
the Morning Health lnvigorator—free and post paid. = 
FILL IN YOUR NAME AND ADDKtSS* 


Nasie.. .. ... 

ADDRF*!fl T .,, 



= Sturd MiujtEiws, 1»10. 

^ Kutnow'i Powder ■hanlil obtaiTuihlE at-sill ftn-niista or =E 

^ Ettdren at R.n. it %rill h« Atinl for S 3 |*mt paM in the 

= L'clterl KinRijom from KutnuVi Iflnilon To all £=§ 

forrlKU iurtfl tLurt! 1 h nu extra rtiHirge h*r pwtage, 

liilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiy 


Delivery 


C ONSTANT 

orders for the 
Riley Tables 
from soldiers’ and 
sailors’ recreation 
huts* Government 
works, and orders from 
the public are necessi¬ 
tating 'high pressure 
at the Riley Works* 
And first place is 
given to the tables 
needed for active 


service men. 

Just as you would 
have it, isn't it ? 
Even though it means some delay in bringing into 
your home the delight of 


Riley’s Home Billiards 

AH orders are taken in strict rotation ; the sooner 
yours is placed, the sooner you will have delivery. 

Write now for our Free 1 Fust rated Catalogue 
of Billiard and BUHard-and-Dining Tables, 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., 

Wart on Works, Accrington. 

London Showroems: 

147< Aidflrsgate Strait, E.D. 




Otdest Established !n 
the World. 

BRlTlStl 

MANUFACTURE 

THROUGHOUT 

accurate fitting 

NATURAL MOVEMENT 


t^oPLO-wibi seputatjon *&r 


I EXCEU£NCE OFCOHSTRUCTIOII 

i pj*IZE MEDALS 

LONDON,PARIS. 
DUBUN&C. 

It!unrated Gldagoe fwjst her. J 


Removimr to Larrer Premim, 

12, Burleigh St, (facing 110, Strand), W.C.2 


(Brectinoa 


y And may the Now Year bring a 
/ gWioui and la»lin« peace — a 
peace which will make Ll a happy 
year indeed. 

\ When, your boy home from the Front 

yon will lif at]jiiottM to i?ive him all the plflAHur*; 
you ™q. He Jihmi swn the wonderful work the 
Pongtu motor cycle in drjinK “out there," and 
Iui ih lrinpinR To enjoy the pletLsiiTrn uf trouble- 
free metor-cyo] 1 nit in dear old ISliflhij ; no why 
u m. a.ofcir:ipul:« hi I deni re nlid Order A PoiltflajJ 
hqw k tii fpp delivered for him cm won cua 


EL£ PHON E 


l: 

EG 

S 

8c ! 
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Money Back If Not Fully Satisfied. 

4? *T will purchase ltd* ifl-cb 
C * 1 “ Pippin n? niftmcDd ILihr wiLli 
rii brilliant*. MippiW fnr corf with 
Scott'i uiu*] KUtvrAntre of value. For 
all kinds i if tlltry tlirrc id no 

more reli able louret vf supply tn this 

country C P O T r T The Ring SpeclaHit 
than V-* i * ^ and Jeweller, 

CASTLE STREET, BRISTOL. 

_ ('atrthym* Free mi flfflrjreg. _ 




SHORTHAND 

Send for free illustrated handbook \ Q r\ 
and ksson of the rapidly-squired lO l/j 
SLOAN ■ 1H-FLOY A N system. 

The only simple system used on the 
Ofiidal Parliamentary Reporting Staff, 

filoan-Duployan 
Headquarters 
(Dept. A> t Ramsgate* 



It;YEARS’ WEAR ! £2 

I W 1 ™ e'lUiUlyHoupe vi fcU Sport*, 

iluaipiul^ ate, iNoWiati 
D C, Rower, Wick, wrifai! 
" IFon* tait s/air rq/u tarty far 
iO v#*n. 

M II, laridrwi on 
reijmeKt 1 Mjt 
(&L3.1At: 

tadtaat 

I'tii-e 1& t«n 
in /anil fiqpli- 

iar tP«r, M 

Price ipost free). C7.1L 
ChHilsrvtia Ijniie*'. iieau 1 , 
tmrpliifl; fl ,- 3 B ® D'O 

T^li t li er F i [ t in pa I p* 1 r i ] 1 1 L^t rat i CTO I — -*11 #■- 

8 i*ei ft I ■' Blocked" Rtioes, plain upper* — ® 10 G * 

Ditto — «1Q It* 

C* Horn*, >iiit climbing, Ac. in* itmptl — BIO til 

Pert abroad to Army or Nary only. 

JuU «4*tl in grriti detnand *n iVary. Army Crimp*. R aapftall, PoM 

fret It'crfm 1 , if Foreign Service £kt. n pflir eelre. 

Three 1 imir* at onti time. M. pairoff; Kir lifting lid. Full link, Id* 
Cunttof ffUfirantM supply of It quality vr renw price* during Wdr. 

PATENT CANVAS SHIIR CO,* 1 , Steps Road, near Glasgow* 


Pi} 1 and leneth of Walking Shoe, 
Odour Jln>irn. Black, or White. 


Plain t^hor:* <without Strapping) 


N<i b[]q|w. flrml F ib ilinrt. >i v«'ar» 



§ OFFORD’S Pony Carriages 

Tub Cara, Floats & Phaeton*, 
Smartest and Ben, 

SfKtf /fl» J /'f/f C&fcl!flgU£. 

OFFORD & SONS, Ld* ( 

07, George St.* Purlman 
Square, London. 

’PApiie W$ Podtiington. 



Suits or Cloth by Post 

Write for 120 Fitterm* Huddersfield Solid 
Worsted*: Suits. £5 1 W' I suit length* 3t yds.X 
20 /- per yard. Scotch Tweed* t Suit*. £5; 
suit length. 49 0. Accurate idf-nv^ur^ment 
easy by copyright chart* Misfit Bean* money 
back — Legal Guarantee. S^nd poicaid lor 
pattern* -GROVES & LINDLEY, 114, 
Lion Building*. Hudderafield, Yorkt. Eng. 



Speak and W r iT e"' 

Grammatically) 

Enjoy (the ImmeitK ludal utlvni)' 1 
tftgi-n and Increased pro*i*ecta of 
aui'-reflii which corretirpiH’hapd 
pool ] litter- wri tin £010110 * nn <n ve 
you. I carl teach yn‘il hy 
quickly fkU41 udiciently, hy an 
easy, int^reatinff methot! in ynnir 

tii i if. Bti-nd lid, fihr 
]ti -h c, |9(> amt 

Broadhent s Colleffe* 
burnleyi Lanci, j 


25 DIFFERENT CHINESE FREE— 

to all purchasers of Packet ]* 41 „ which contaipAfis 
including Swi^s Provisional, GuAtenrala ^jc., Panama, 
Cochin. China 20 c n (J^cTitior, q lnrhp(K.C>.X New Belgium, 
■etc. Only one to each applicant, Prtco 1. 2 h post free 
i n Ian d. nth Ld i t ion " ‘ A, B C." 11 ] u ^ t ra t c«J Pr teed Cat j log tie 
i>f the Continent of Europe and it^ Colonies, nearly 400 pp., 
price 2/10 post free. He vised Ltat of all War Stamps, 
price frL-BRIGHT & SON, 1G4, Strand, LONDON* W.C. 


[ 


WE BUY 

Typewriters 


THE MACHINE TRADING CO,, . inmiosi; 
44, Qua^n Yictcrla 5 L,, London, E ,C,4. UITY 14 




THE LION LEADS IN CURING. 

- BURGESS' 

fit! ,s " t j 4 rBir aa lion 

OINTMENT 


Cures withoLlt furicind or culling, l-riai^inr all (Hi^fase to the 
fiurfiv'* and ]ieft]iii(f ir^JTi underTi^atli. • "f Chemism, 

P 4 T twl ; or KAMFIR 1)0X f-^t fn-c &■!. fiinafl. the Prop'rh'tor — 

E. BURGESS. 50, GRAY Q INN ROAD, LONDON* W.C 1, 



DON’T SNEEZE! 

Dr. MACKENZIE’S 
SMELLINC BOTTLE 



CATARRH 
CURE 

Keiieten and ortcKLY CFKKS f'OLD IN THE HEAD, 
Nitiijil ' riUirrti. JWijralpia in the VidnLticew* 

Diiiim™, Ar. A HV BUI V 1C FOR HEADACHE. 

rt«ld Li pi LI ClifitiiiUitntt StoTM. Price t.'S. ur jxwt ffe* 

In 1'nlt-cd KiiiRdoiii, E 8 ftam|T*. from MACKE?fj£lET 8 

HEIGHT INCREASED 

IN 30 DAV8. 

5 1 COMPLETE j “^lIAHCEB. 

I- COURSE. ''“nSdiETINQ. 

The Melvin Strong: System NEVER FAILS 

Full Particulars Tfsitmoniafa — Stamp* 
ar com fist? arnrir by return oj post f*?r 5/- P.Q+ 

BrBin N. Strung. MJ,* Jl. NantliwArk KU, J^ttdDn, 




CASH 

BARGAINS 

TV ri t* for Frti C Itolofu 4 * 
Big Cash BtrAunh 

Wntchei, Jewellery* Useful 
Gmliw Noveltife, Tot*. Xniu 
Panla, etc..etc. All Post Fnsfc 
PMn’i Preaen La Houme, 
Dept. 12E. Haattnga* 


leamt) sketch 


and in■-rfiutc r.Mir irKOnir hy drawing fur Thf Preaft, FttbMflOt Ad* 

TiTti^ ni.nsf^ Fjiwhtfjiia ntnL nil i^mmerdsl Purpow*. *£U>0 in iiriiee 
for smuJ-imh 'Hhiiilt rinw. Our illuttrated Proepccltie—n fre* hewn 
In l-- e-lf ■ v 1.1 :ilJ n*» n!ir r-iniiS f?r>rn5*|M>nd!enoe fcyfteiri. Write UmIhj U* 
Sti-1;.. 37. Til I A it r ^-IBUJI. r.F DR^WIMj. 21P, fltnwd. W.CA 

WEAK NERVES. 

IfeaUti *N <1 hsppiiicSA arf Imr^thU whfre norre wratnffli cilvtUL 

Mj FRER BOOK • impurely lntL.rrfting k ibowv liayr taeallude, 
depreialott, alt n*rvc. sionihoh, or heart weaknee*, Itfl* 
ta'dhty, brain fag, *eH-conackousnet*, *%?.. may he iioaitlrcly 

runp-t. niiiSt-r gu^mfim r-i ifry ^ li’’tlvfPt'i mcK^ed# when all *J*e ha* 
ffiilcd BE EFFlClteWV! ia iitJ]Wa!iriU and l^coUte the piiCMS* 

Rilracnt sms, ‘ 

THOMAS 
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D ISTINCTI VENESS and beauty are not the only attractive features 
of the magnificent display al Saqui & Lawrence’s of exquisite 
Jewellery* Watches and Plate. There is also the very considerable 
saving which is effected by purchasing your Christmas Gifts at practically 

WHOLESALE PRICES 


Principal London 
jQddrcties : 

[ PICCADILLY: 

\ Piccadilly Circus,. 

! cr.ShaftesburyAv. \ Diamonds and Sap- 
ph ire. 18-ct Gold f c 
ILIVEHPOOL ST; \ K 
i Opposite Great \ 

! Eastern Hotel, j 


Principal London 
A ddrt i 


178, STRAND: 

Opposite 

Aldwych. 

KING'S CROSS: 

281, Pentonville 
Road, 


Exquisite Diamonds, 
iJLct,Gold. 


54. STRAND: 

Opposite Charing 
Cross Hospital, 

AH D *T 

EASTBOURNE; 

lio ( Terminus Road. 


HAMMERSMITH 

3 A, King Street. 

AND AT 

BRIGHTON 2 

North Street. 


Diamond Crossover, 
perfectly £2fl 
mate hed stones - '' 


£ brilliant Diamonds, 
i8-ct, Gold, f 1 C 


35 /^^ ^£ST^^ 35 /- 

Dainty Lace Brooch, Pearls and 
Amethyst, Hall * marked Gold. 

A Pall Choose 

Afonth f s Your 

Approval Gifts 

Allowed , XZjjffrZ jj® Early / 


SILVER WRIST 
WATCH* Fully jewel¬ 
led and warranted 
movement, ^ f* if* 
Latest design* ® ® 


SERVICE WRIST WATCH. 

High-grade jewelled and warranted 
movement. Luminous dial, accurate 
timekeeper. Sterling Silver case. 


DIAMOND PENDANT, 

Pearls and Diamonds 
in Platinum ^ 1 CJ 
setting, I *J 


mas yi/rs 

T * ARE CHARM 
AND BEAUTY 
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THE PELMANOMETER 


WHAT DOES 
YOUR BRAIN 
EARN 


H ave you ever properly realised 

THE FACT THAT IN YOUR BRAIN YOU 
POSSESS THE FINEST MONEY - MAKING 
MACHINE IN THE WORLD 7 

There is practically no limit to the in com ^earning 
powers of the mind, when it is keyed up to the highest 
pitch of efficiency of which it h capable. 

By training your mind to greater efficiency you can put 
yourself in ihe way of earning twice, three times, four 
limes ihe amount you make at present* 

In every profession, business, and occupation, there is Jor you ! 
a demand for meii^ and women with scientifically J 
trained minds. 

Over 400,000 men and women have already been trained to greater efficiency by the 
famou* PeJman System which develop, juat tho.e qualities of Concentration, Memory, 
Initiative, Ideation, Self-Confidence, and AdminUtrative Power which are in the greatest 
demand to*day* 

T ** e , r «« ^ I 0 '- 00 . 0 Bri ***£ and DoTOin ‘°n officer* and men studying the Course ; including 
Over 100 Admiral* and Generals. . 

k) with infinitely less effort* 
mind as physical training 
IS taught by post and can 



* y r^T ■ * Pd,n ^ Sr ; ,cm y™ “ n do belter work (and better paid work 
A Course of Pel nun Training « the finest of *11 menial esercise ^ ], develops ymlr 

lS a '"'* t0 f °" OW and "J> very little linV It i 


Write to-day for 


up very 

free copy of 


MIND AND MEMORY 


your 


It tdls you at! about the successful Pelmao System, and shows you how to Increase ihe money’niakine powers of 
iur urund. Send a postcard or letter to-day to 

THE PELMAN INSTITUTE, 

Overseas BrancAes—SieE-ourtu : 46-48. Market Street. ~ 


22, PELMAN HOUSE. 
BLOOMSBURY ST- LONDON, WC.l, 

Durban ' ('tub Arcatie. 'tnTnnftr , 15, Dvrente Street, 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 

SUITINGS AND 
OVER-COATINGS 

For Mqd 1 ! and Boyi Wear. 

Ton will experience all the sMia- 
fAutloti In Jtj^JtMvnince ruid wear 
which srftrt ue aff-mled hy a 
Un)rHiiii?Lb‘ good Bui tins: or 
Orcr-CnauuA if win glTo 
EGLKTON BURNETTS world- 
renowned fabric a trial. 

The? my? genuine ’* British" pro- 
duct*^-& | ae t ¥ liirli, fn it+ielf. la 
a KutilUntee of their reliability, 
nnd they are garoud to none m 
ifUaLIt}' and rufhii'iucnL 
The variety in weight find te£- 
turt, ■wri'aFE and OOlmriDfi U 
extensive, nnd com prehen iitc 
ftnou^h for gcntleTiiiU] who urn 
diHcnminul5m? Itl their ckwiioe to 
gratify their imtl rifiual tastes. 
LIGHT WEIGHT I? 1 ARKUS 
suitable for Warm Climate*. 


Permanent Dyt [ Royal" Savy Blue 

Herfles.Worsted*,and Coating* 

■— c hi- Pwf Wml Suiting which are 
fiuanuitred to keep a good colour in 
ftny fjlimsiLt**, mul which gentlemen 
tind fire admirably adapted for bus!- 
TH.-is ft|id efFtydny irear. 

Prire* from 7 lit U? 30- r«r yard, 
double width 

Aliy ([unnlttf of material MlfjiUel. 

EXPORT ORDERS A SPECIALTY* 

vf hivh c.Vd# fnfttif* /of 
Ladiw, ■ttti rt OAildm, 

raffr>rtii|F W/rfff n*J /Tin* Mw- 

ftwr^ Form*, kte,. JIOJI rmftt OH T#qneit T 

3SGKRTOH BURKETT, Ltd., 

U* DKPTm WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. ENGLAND. 



Mett + i Suit** inftile to mra,- 
iUPe amt well tailun'd (n 
"Rovnr^AMHi nr^it “ i!ri- 
tlah Tweed*. Suiting. 

Ac, fnirii S 3 0 to PJ 


STUDY ECONOMY 

In Home Baking 


by using 


BORWICK’S 

BAKING POWDER 

It is bo strong and reliable that one 
teaspoonful of it goes as far as two tea- 
spoonfuls of most other raising agents. 


Planting of Fruit Trees 

is Work of 

NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 

w x jr 

We have the Trees to offer. 
Will vou do the planting ? 

ar jr w 

Send far lift, /«m free, im ijJtUcation, to 

HENRY! WPF0tY^pATHE^ fr SONS, Ltd. 
SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 
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“ Isn’t it 

A 

lucky— 

that we’re wearing 
W ood - Milne 
Rubber Heels?” 


f* 


^5 





Your walk may end in being much longer than 
you had intended, but if you are wearing Wood- 
Milne Rubber Heels you will have plenty ot 
energy left for the extra miles. -Wood-Milne 
Rubber Heels make walking a real joy, for their 
resiliency saves you from the jolts and jars of roads. 
They lend buoyancy and lightness to your step, keep 
your heels even, and save your shoes from wear. 



RUBBER HEELS 


The best rubber obtainable is used in Wood- 
Milne Rubber Heels. Made in all shapes and 
sizes. Stocked and fixed by all Bootmakers. 
See the name Wood-Milne Heels on every pair. 

Digitized by ^-OOgl t UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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and inclined to split at the ends, you should 
try this simple home recipe* One package 
boranium, obtained from any chemist, mixed 
with quarter pint bay rum. Boranium poasess-w 
wonderful properties of renewing the strength, ■ — 
beauty, and natural colour of the hair* "‘Per¬ 
haps,” you say; “this is all very well.” 
Admitted that these preparations make the 
hair thick and glossy t how cart anything but 
nature, or hot irons, produce “rippling waves”? 
Have you never heard of si I merino ? 

A little liquid silmerme applied on the hair 
before going to bed and brushed out in the 
morning, will transform your straight locks 
into the most bewitching tight curls or fasci¬ 
nating ‘ 4 kinks,” according to the amount used 
and your individual tastes. 

To return to our heroine. 14 How can I 
ever accomplish a peach-like skin,” you ask, 
in despair, “and having seemed it, how render 
it impervious to roughness and sunburn? No, 
it is too much,” Nevertheless, there is much 
TRUTH IN OLD PROVERBS, and when you 
so glibly quote ” Beauty is but skin deep,” 
do you realize that you are stating a solid, 
undeniable fact—one on which a whole philo¬ 
sophy of beauty has been based ? 

Below a skin that may be blotched, roughened, 
and discoloured, is a complexion as clear and as 
fresh as a little child’s. But how remove the ugly 
outer layer, the pores of which are dogged with 
waste matter ? The skin is a delicate fabric, 
and no fore e must be used. Mercolized which 
contains oxygen, will, if applied like ordinary 
cold cream,in visi bly absorb the ugly outer cut icle, 
leaving the lovely new skin in ail its glory. 

To protect this delicate skin, from the 
devastating effects of wind and weather, bathe 


what it is 
a novel— 
with a 
c h a r m s 
but whose per- 
merit seem to 
to your own ? 


D O you know 

like to read 
one that begins 
heroine whose 
arc not enumerated, 
flpnality and environ- 
have some resemblance 
And then, on page four or five, to find something 
of tills sort; “Her (the heroine’s) bur rippled 
in soft, shining waves round her delicately- 
.tinted face. She had one of those peach-like 
skirts that never seem to roughen or to bum. 
Her eyes were hidden at the moment under long 
silken lashes, but a dimple hovered at the 
comer of her red mouth, an she pulled a rose 
to pieces between her white hands”—and so on. 

At this point, if yon are analytic, you begin 
to compare this exquisite creature with yourself* 
With what results ? To find that you are hope¬ 
lessly at a disadvantage, and that you are lucky 
if you can find one point in your looks that can 
vie with her fictitious charms. The story 
Joses half its interest; you are no longer iden¬ 
tified with the heroine* 


But has it ever occurred to you that with 
a little patience jind perseveranee, that 
flowery description, with one or two slight 
alterations, might be applied to YOU 1 

YOU CAN’T HELP YOUR ' FEATURES— 
BUT you can help your skin, your hair, your 
hands—end that is something. Look carefully 
at the description of your heroine. Nothing 
is said about her features, unless you count 
a dimple as a feature. Let us be systematic. 
Her hair is described as ” rippling in shining 
waves.” 

YOUR HAIR WOULD BE JUST AS PRETTY 

if you would shampoo your hair with flail ax 
instead of that common soap or marnifiH tured 
wash” that you are ruining it with at present, 
owing to your unkind treatment, it is thin 


the face and nock with a little deminite dis¬ 
solved in water, which will form the lightest 
of films over the complexion, at the same time 
giving it the much-coveted ** peach-like bloom.” 

As to the long .silky lashes, a little menu aline 
rubbed into the roots of the lashes with the 
tips of the fingers before going to bed will work 
wonders. If your hands arc not as white as 
you would wish, a little lemon-juice will remove 
bad stains, and bicrolium jelly will takeaway 
all redness and chapping. 

A week or two of this treatment jri 11 malte 
that description applicable to you. If yon 
-sit and puljl a rose ip pieces, any critical observer 
will have time to notice charms in you which 
a'ttWttbj^, and which will 
bear the closest scrutiny. , 
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In tlie 14 Vocalion ” is the certain promise of unlimited enjoy¬ 
ment for you and all within your home this Christmas. Even 
though the Yuletides of feasting and boisterous joy are left 
behind the traditional feature of music at least remains ; and 
with a “ Vocalion” all the world’s music is yours—all the 
world's musicians are at your call. 

THE AEOLIAN 


recalls the joys of Yuletides Past. 

If van love vocal music* the astounding perfect reproductions by the 
** Vocalion " will thrill you like the original voices of the great singers who 
have given their art to the record makers* If it is the appealing mellowness 
of the violin that wins your preference, or the tremendous chorus of a great 
orchestra, the “Vocalion" tone, true to the most delicate inflections and 
qualities of every voice and instrument, will satisfy as no gramophone 
music you have heard before has ever done. 

When you have tried (he ’'Graduola**—when you have played your favourite records, 
modulating each tone, varying each measure as you choose, with this remarkable expression 
device —you will realise that this feature alone grants the 41 Vocation” a distinction and a 
capacity (or musical pleasure-giving unequalled by any other instrument of the gramophone type. 

Call and hear the 4i Vacation " to-day or write for Catalogue 7 . 


THE AEOLIAN CO 


(Formerly The Ordiejtre//e Co.)j 
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NOBLE’S 


Mad«l 
636*6 
67 S 


BURT COAT* 

U ado from Velour 
rlotii. the 

d«:{> cellar olid rf' 
whirh am W 
worn up or down n e 
dwtiiYd, Full liUii’k 
and nlbruund lx-It, 
vent pellets, 
trtinni^l butt™*. 
IrfBet 

fiUup md tmttoiifl- 
]* j UKttl l 4 G lludlCX 
Ou j« ur i | TV i n 
Kiw+r Bt^wh, Nnvy, 
orSUck, Price 87 «l 

U 0LQ.di(F HIKN'iullj' to 

TA'6, 



Models are sure to 

please you* Each garment 
smartly tailored, with a 
wide range of attractive 
and serviceable materials 
to choose from. Noble s 
charge only manufac¬ 

turers prices# 

Dress Materials by the Yard. 

A NV Length Cut at Wholesale Price. A varied nr;*Gri> 
mem, including PUift and Fancy Voiles, Mercerised 

Haircord in plain and fancy designs, MtiTctri^ed 

Prt>cndeA t Duro Cloths, ^ephyrs, Delaines, Ccpca Serges, 
Tus»re Brocades t Mercerised Dress Oicmunt Cloths. Nurse 
Cloths, Dungarees, 8w. Coloured Dress Materials, including 
Poplins t Mohairs, Venetian Cloths, Gabardines, 

Botany Coatings, Botany Suitings. Cream Dress Fabrics, 
&c. Covert Coatings, Rainproof Cloths, Tweeds, Home* 
spun?, Navy and Black Serges in all weights and 

D ualities, Black Dress Fabrics in great variety, Black and 
"olotired Silks* Crepe de Chines, Special Coat Clothe 
including Velours, Naps, Tweeds, Blanket Clothe, Ripple 
Cloths, Skin Cloths. 

Sp/ttiiinf Selection $f Patterns 
sent fast fm on application* 




Modal F3STO 16 4 

A Tailin' 1 Out Smart Wnlkmti Skirt ill 
llmnEi: Mixture Twnd. Price 166. Out 
with five pnr«H, fwJiel fmnt, (UkI tWA Imt^li 
tobU (ihUlpih anil w:iw(liaiid at l«iwk. 

In »tCH!k rii*n to fit Si. LflJ, aiuJ uh Inn, 

WrtisU) ; li4. lui. JIM, jle] 1 1 40 LnS. front nkirt 
li'iiffi h. Price 16 6 A d«tinib|e jpfhnent 
for |KTe«rilt Wish'. 


JOHN NOBLE, Ltd. 

122, Brook Street Mill#, 

MANCHESTER* 



Model F3A71. 51ft. 

rp-U>diUe IvNiunLo in the brifU Di&ecraa] 
Serm In ftottk Urren. Bruwu, Grtv*. Ihitty. 
Unl Kfij14 Blue. Price Bl'Q. The <\<%i 
tSf ini lemnj 1 bt lined and itunl* 1 ttitlL*emi- 
fibtiiijf innel (nn k and fnmt with pleat ju*t 
hi'lvvr Vrai«L Button through #HinW AJJd. 
11 lain Tailor roller* Four «<nm\ ikin. tn 

■ttailt tlt+'i to fit-:— 

WtiUL Front Skin 

34 In. M it], Jl4 in. t At M IIX 

ytt ,. al hl m M „ ra 

3 d r aa .. :« .. 40 „ 

Price 63 6. 1 f marie K|>ef iatiy U- nmurrai 

_ VTic* 6A6,_ 
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Help your Hair 
to grow 


When you*wash your hair* do not use ordinary 
soap^it makes the hair dry and brittle* 

Choose Icilma Shampoo Sachets—the only Wet 
Shampoo that really helps the hair to grow. Icilma 
Wet Shampoos make an instant soft lather, are 
beautifully cleansing, and most beneficial 4 q the 
scalp and hair, 

Aftei* a wash with Icilma Shampoo Sachets, your 
hair will he fresh and free from limpness and easy 
to do up. 


Shampoo Sachets 

3d. per packet ; 7 for !{S: everywhere — pronounced Kyt-Sii #13, 
ICILMA CO., LTD.^37, jg, 4^Finn's Fcad t St, Pancras 
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Caricature!— 

C*riciture u only one of tbe iubjetts l leach. This aron libel oo 
Che Royal Alt Force wm perpetrated by one of mj Offieer-PupiU 
—an "* Airbird ’ + v*ho*« Hobby it Caricature, 

My l^mnu produce very different results in the raa* of *tlier Pupils, 
Hi ihtt follow ins note from ft Captain, tt.A,K. T will prove;— 

J - 1W 0 <mtm kn$ almadp h*if*d ti* a ffrmt cf*if i« »iy 
11 Amina a* tteadiw, irfttr* tmi A«if to drair variant parti 
'* o/ iwvpian**. Tht Militorv Hkeidiino Suppltnwt hat 
-* 1*1 freeit inmtmM* fvr mv Drw* Cim*tr|f €fe. 

Can You Sketch ? 

My ftl Cburaw will U»ih you to Draw by 
the quick, «uj, cheerful way, 

TWO 1L.L/D DRAWING 
PROSPECTUSES, FREE 

itMcrfbing these Dra,*ln« 

The Preparatory Coura* 
tmrtiw Sketching froni Lhc rrty 
rudiments Thii U for the r^w 
Itewinnw, , , 

Tfco Advanced Courne la for 
the Student already R-lde drw'tf- 
I u teaming nmJtti flrriiD&Lj 
work 

The Military Supple- 
merit. teaching Mup-mak- 
i ug. Field Sketching, i>iuv 
ntnic Drawing, etc., is given 
Vroc with cither rauise. 

Prospective Pupils are 
naked to note particularly 
tliat the Courses are Pos¬ 
tal. They teach Original 
Drawing - not Copying* 

Pupils of either Sex can 
■tart at any time* study anywhere, 
and work at their own speed. Fees 
are paid by easy Instalments. There 
fere no binding Clauses whatever. 

Yod oan cease whenever you wish 
without any liability for uncompleted 
Lessons or Fees. , ... , . 

It you Mud s copy of thin Officer■ sketch, or 
an Original Drawing J|in*fCTT(jd|. I will fonrard 
You u helpful I . L ri tic-tom (!«(/ these two 
Fruajiectiiac* quite fre**, A p ftlozu will 
lnHuk i’QU both ProeptatUFfeav Write to nse 
fwiTonjilly :—Percv V, JIkas^ijaw, /Ytiaripoi; 

THE PRESS ART SCHOOL 

(Depth 3.M.<i>, Tudor Hall, Forest Htll.a.E.aa. 



Dro-iJ-n fry 

EIJJ OjKfiT- 

Pupil uf 

Vrt 

Pm i a ,4ri 

S^hfuA 
Copy ft 
fur h'rw 
CriUvitm 

find tiru 
Djvurfiqj 
Pru^tte* 
tUM#M 


No more Ugly Ears 


IVt 1 

/ rifcsr ; fen My moulds tine rarttiage* while 
/ they Are pi labia Made in rose pink hi 

El fixes. Aetld your order dls.n'1, gil lng 
mciiMii'cnH'iiti round head ,iunt nlwe 
rent, and over head from Lol-w* tn M-e of rar*. Lo S. HI. (Tjtxton, 
OmM« 1^‘iH> rasi**r.y. Ixmdtjti, N.1Y,], anti encltwe romitUinev 
of 4.-. Alro ohbtiiiml.de frum diem to to, alut**. Hamn6Y, 
Sfllfrldfe'B, D. II Kvftiio k Co., John liurker it Co,. Ltd., 
GfctruLild's, W<*o31r|]hJ lirott., and Otlliir Irtcltou' outfiUvfs. 


Get the Gifts ton Ear-Cap 
and let your child wear it in 
the nursery and during al^ep, 
and any tendency to out¬ 
standing earn will quickly 
be corrected* Easy and com- 
for table in wear. The 


CLAXTON EAR-CAP 



Realistic 
Models 
to Seal* 
of every 
description, 
for every 
purpose* 

Models or Factories. Docks, Cities, 
Engines, Railways, Ships, etc. 

The OUtfltftml inf? feature of PimuHI-Iofflt inodrL to their 
rmltoin--Miry art* the ml thine" in riuitikiBl nrf. aurl M- 
the unie time may l«e depended upon to wfffk properly 
HMrl well. I£tjwetfc-I#t>wk« tttodcl* inikjr l»e itinj»er(«l ,ll u .V 
rhanflii nt tht-ir Shuwroonii, 1VJ, Hich Ifolljoni, Loniloti. 11 A . 
Abridged Illustrated Cfttaiogua, post free, fld* 

BASSETT-LOWKE, LTD. 

Hoad Office and Workst 
KINGSWELL STREET, NORTHAMPTON- 

^elcgmina: BtUtiR-Lprig, NtJtrnisnTos. Tel. Net VW A 

London Branch - 112. HIGH HOLRORN, W + C- 

Trtegrareifl ; ,l I^bvlriHi, \Vwtrrnt> Toa■ “ Tfd, O’JS I ^ b™. 



INFLUENZAS 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

m 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 


spreads quickly — the above 
cutting shows how —and no 
class is immune from the attack. 

When your system is weakened by 
overwork or worry you run a decided 
risk of infection ; and you should 
he especially careful whenever you 
enter or leave a crowded building. 

Guard against the germ by 
fortifying your mouLh and throat 
with the germ-killing properties of 

EVANS’ 

testifies 

The effective precautionary measure 
against the microbes of Influenza, 
Catarrh, Pneumonia, Diphtheria* etc- 

TT Y A N 9' Pastilles 
rtrengtfccn the 
rncfel rarda, nlljiy 
itrd prevent irrltJi- 
li(in of the fcliruat, 
Siliil lotsaen any 
iii ie rpu s PP 4 ?rtti^»ns 
ijihlpgni* which may 
Ih: pTvstfnt 
Sve the 1 Raised 
Bar * on vacti 
paxtlile—■ pat¬ 
ented mark 
which no other 
Tfr* HatiUit* pastille p q & * 

/»#««>«. I"'* S ess«8, Evans’ 

TMidity ttHCttmht 
i n ff a r j. f f uf E v d n it" 
pa ttlilUf. iFIuttrutrtl 
ffam a lApdf-Minprflph 
/di-i*ji mi oi#r Rwnflim 
i,nfrui L dfiirfeB. 


© 

© 

© 
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© 
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© 

© 

© 

© 
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© 

© 

© 

e 
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sesscs- 

l J a.s titles are 
the best, and 
they are worth 

protecting from 

suhstltulion- 


Trench Kvnns' PahsIIm 
O dours. «rc splendid for 
Trench Odours, 
and should tat senl lu our 
tnen thr Front. 


1/3 

per tin. 
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© 

© 

© 

© 

© 
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©<¥>n 


Vrtiiu rhemUfa nr ixrft fr™ Une inali^r*. 
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FREE TO /THE 
RU PTUR ED. 

A Well-Known Authority Sends a Sample of 
a Famous Method Free to All* 


A free trial of this famous home cure will be sent free to any* 
urjp whu is ruptured or who knows uf any person ruptured. 
It is a marvellous method, curing ca^es lhat defied hospitals* 
doctors* trusM*, electricity and all t]se. Merely send your 
name and address, and the fiee trial will be sent without any 
co<;t to you whatever, 

Mr. H. Dinning, Heath Geld 
Nur^ry, Hampton, Middlesex* was 
ruptured when a very small child* 
tried all kinds of irussts and had 
begun to think he would never 
cured* when he learned of the 
Rice Method, He tried It at once, 
and ^ a short time was perfectly 
3/ cured* 

Rev. T + Browne, 16, Kimberly 
Drive, GL Crosby, Liverpool 
—Catholic Chaplain to the Li\«v 
pool Prtson for so year* — was 
also cured by this ponder ful 
Method at the age of 6i years, 
after having suffered 12 years from 
double rupture. 

Mrs* A* Cray, c/o Mrs, B. Viberi* 
3a, Syvedon Road, Tooting Juno 
Mr. ft. Pruning, ' iun » London* S.W., was cured at 

the age of 71 years after 22 years' 
suffering. 

Every ruptured person ought to send, at once atnj make a 
trial of this method. It hes tured thousands of peopk without 
pain, danger, operation, or an hour's lo*s of time. Begin now* 
and in a ishort time you will forget you have been ruptured, 
J Jo not fail to send in this coupon to-day* 

COUPON (HI567). 

Cui out and post to Wm* S- RICE* Ltd* {G.P.0. Box 
No* 5 ), ft it ft. Stonecutter Street* London, E.C .4 

Time -.*****. K, .****^,..... 

Right* kft t or both Stdcu cr nazvif.. ... ....- 

jVffWf ....,*i .*. ■**,<>.. — ..i ,„ ... ...m .. .*.**» 

Addrtsf .... ...+.. * 




AST!! 


UNSIGHTLY HIGH 
BOOTS ABOLISHED. 

APPLIANCES NOW BEING SUPPLIED TO WOUNDED 
SOLDIERS UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTRACT. 

fumplilfi FREE to nil rpnlii mintr Tin: StkaSIp M ag 
Si:ti» 1 iMulli'ultJi of your i-JUte. A«JUmvh : 

THE OCONNOR EXTENSION CO., 

SURGICAL BOOT SPECIALISTS, 

(RoeltlPt Ni, 

3, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 



Skin 

Torment ? 

Send for this 

Free 
Trial 
Bottle 

VEa, ABSOLUTELY FREE a trial beetle of w 

tbv wfKTutrrfu] n™ skin ilSwrovtqr* b, fi. b, l p re- W 
KcnptjHHll. K->r it flintt tilli* nrdy we will M-nd Vk 
this gederoug testj'rc* Ikm't delay. -Send |T 

D.D.D. 

PRESCRIPTION 

in rv If quid ihij*. a scientific compound. Tvcofrtii»fd hy 
uj k pertuipi most siir«^fliul cltmeoL in the 
cun- of thf skin Iuuitd (,v tfci^na., Ptoriasii. 

Bad Leg, Ringworm, nil Shin Dlstuei, mihL or 

violent, yield to iht: jOtent rffwl nf P. I i. It It kill*) mu! 
throwM ofl'fhe diffffwe ffMinu (hat Itrn Imriiii deep ill INC hkiiL 

It ti«ibi furmumrntJ y. It hnb m no mlvt 

cun. Sk|v(h clog the 1 iU'^ — they rniint.it jn'iietrate t4> the 
d«Tly buried ffurex. Yv l> it* >outliiri(ir ctU* Iok.fr* 

the l^rvS ulid aids ?kjilur* It* iTrinK alKHJt •< *t**vd.y 

itjriipli-I« cure, 

All rhemhts sell D. Ii. D r (M 1 - Oivi Vdtk ■r'uthi^tj? *3 to*r* 
of isli't'N (ir riramii. AI*o 1> f>. P, Knnfi. 1 — the QOap that 
keep* your ^kin al^Ay* lieallhy. R Ji 1 *. HJmfiitit Scmt. fvr 
tfoiiLdi ftoinc akin*. t.O- Or direct from oar Laboratories. 

FREE-Send To-day! ! 

far ihf iitareir trial Vrttfe frtt.. It will |five jon intfenl rtlUf 
from h!I IN'IlIuk itlltreu. t\o mailer how long you JilKC 
■ufTemL Send an cnoney— &end no nt^nap#. A iwu-mril vrlll de. 

D.D.D. Laboratories* 

1233, Float Lane. London, E.C.4. 


JRTISTS . 

Desiring to find a market for their 
Sketches, should submit same to—he 

CARDIGAN PRESS 


LEEDS, 


Proprietors: Harrison, Townsend & Co*, Ltd,, 

who will be very pleased to purchase 
attractive designs of every description^ 
parficu/ur/y those of figure subjects* 


Foster Clark s 
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Country Life 

Smoking Mixture 

TLis delightful combination of the Best Tobaccos is sold in two strength* 

10 


MILD and MEDIUM 


1 D 

2 J>er ounce 


3/6 


t»er 

i-U>. till 


N.B. H Country Life" is packed only in 
original packers and tins by the Manufacturer* 


This Tobacco is also supplied ai Duty Free Rates for the purpeue of Gratuitous dbtribulion 
lo wounded Soldier* and. Sailors in Hospital, Terras and particulars on application to 

JOHN PLAYER C* SONS, Nottingham 


Pn» 


Branrl l of The TrurwHAl Trilme<V Co. fof Grtnt Britain a.tui ImUnd), LUL 



HEARNE&'-UM WATERFORD. 


Apology 

to Readers of thf 

" R\if and Mag rf s/rte ** 

w f i a h&uc ordered 

A. T. HOGG, StrathProprietor of the 

fiLiuntJ "Fife* Kvifwi'tir, find* ii net-mix ry, i.ivHnig tu i lm 
DEitirii^ nf Mh r*T*rr mt the call of ihc rofcour*]. tub 
intrimtl lS iimilM^li I.RATH EJl, Aiul I tu- HU tKIluN lU f 
l.tni.K nvjiuiil iii 1 nitniki’, litncfiLir uti Lulul, U> Aik tta*- 
iruhilg^iiet of riisttmien who hare ureed> ord«ntl He in 
nr.in.ic i!Vitj fiiiimviiUt to c*m kj iltte the tmk'rs Oil taunt, 
xml in himinit nut tb^ 1 *us tarty wi M in pontlrio 

umJi-r ihc cifeirl'm.iat War tuliilitiulu u staling tti jinwltL 

The Phenomenal Demand for “Fife" 
Shoes is the Result of Superior Merit. 

Th<*x- fclbn dottr* the “Fife”—thr Fmtwmr «f 
Quality—should writ* tww Find Imre their intlui 
em*r«d ou the nulling Itat for futiiTv tleUlrery, 




Of the greatest use ai an aid to tKe Choice of 
XMAS PRESENTS 

i> the 20-page Illustrated Xmas Catalogue of 

ALLEN - BROWN’S 
ENGLISH VIOLET 

Perfumes, Toilet Preparations, and 

NOVELTIES, 

// w Hi be lent FREE ON REQUEST* 

Addrdufi r Misses ALLEN-BROWN, f.R.H S., 
Violet Nurseries, H onfield, SUSSEX. 

Novelties Include -Rachel* “of all kind*. Yiohii Steen ii-d 
Lingerie rntd Htani^-hulder*, OU Sussex PtHtaPnurri Hags 
in Row Satin t VioJei ot Lavender scented Lingerie Byw*, 
seemed Sachet Halta in Mauve Saiin, Ac. 


Are you satisfied with your 

PIANO PLAYING? 



If not Md iM woiilil UK* to hteoine A Rrttthnt pfonlst, a Qmd 
Acoominmirt and fclfht-rwder, write fl>F of the 

W IflCHT-HlCClNS 
SYSTEM OF PI A MO 
LESSON Si BY CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE. 

My AV'Ateni will imrfncibterfly 
Mi-fi ymt mi viuirmih» amount 

Of Drud(feey. OUappoIiiL- 
TTmnt and FatlitUfl ul»| 
while doubling your elfiH- 
em y w. ill *1 tasut halve the 
jaq (4) i|i<ebd 
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PITMAN’S 

SHORTHAND 
is written 
wherever the 
English 
language 
is spoken. 


THE IDEAL 

LIQUID CLEANSER 

AND . 

L DISINFECTANT A 


kw SCn. f to Hie f 9^d. 

Thousands and thousand* of women— 
busier now with this war than ever they have 
been before - have found that they can 
Shorten their kitchen and laundry hour*. It’* 
so easy to keep thing* dean with SOPHOS. 

If y™. cun* °l>bt(n tomJl,. , in brtu* hikL l„»klri 

' ,H ' ' r I*kl, si... „ m ti'c 

mriemivrif iminv *i>d addtcfi. 

Fstrel Ammonia Works. Jo, WiUiob 8t.. GlaMow. 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 
RAPID COURSE, 2/6,, pr e . 
seuts the system in 20 easy 
lessons. Send for free lesson, 
gratis and post free from 
Str Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
l td., 1, Amen Corner, London’ 


MANSFIELD’S 

PATENT AUTOMATIC 

Water & Oil Finder 


r K Ha B* ln ir*ur Health and Beauty 

Jr fet an ** reduct your weight quicVtv by 

comme^cuiE die never*failicit AHtiDon. 

treatment NOW. It b:is 17 years' 
rewuiatiun, and is th« only safe, sure 
jnd pteasam remedy for over stoutness! 

* _^nnngt of djer, but * reduction of 

ff « * _ . , . ® OK ** 10 1 I™- in i' single day and 

/mgh(. Sold by Hoots <stb brands) and nil Chemists 
and Store* thr world over. J'rii:* 3 /- an<l 5/., or, 
privately packed, direct from The Antipon Ca 
(Desk ?5> t ii 7l Stole Street, London, W.Ci* 


Mansfield's Patent Automatic 
Water and Oil Finders 

are tiled by leading CovcrimienK. R^f. I 

W r ‘ii' OwnpwjW 

u m I - honng Engineers, and others 

A C MI. J N1 A ]. Enci n t bh vrrites— i 

I tlir Itutrnnirtit I t*nre J 

arm Hit«. which 1 fcnvetftiifr 

,1ir - 1 JUMi wills our dwu plants orlsut Umt 1 
iiy mih r-oiHnietofH. In every iutium-i- wh I 
]Llkl tj 1 N,H!r|l aui-ri’idfill.I 

Ti b ^ of ihti instrument are u ; I 

^ 30 Ji:jh -vr all dtpihi tip to | 

11 ^ ^ tt 

o M .f tt _V=ty;ki 


3 /* J 7 « 

dvui'U 

tki 

quantity. 


per fault 
pes e 
Jrtt. 





















































52nd Year of Publication 


8PECIAL FEATURES: 

Size of pad 24 in. by 13| in. Fitted with 
book diary for a whole year, indexed; in¬ 
terleaved blotting throughout; two years' 
calendar and full postal information. 

Special date and engagement pad show¬ 
ing your appointments a week ahead. 

24 sheets best quality blotting paper 
(renewable) set in leather corners. 

Fitted with permnnevt memo tablet at 
head and block of plain paper slips down 
right-hand side; removable sheet by sheet 
as used. 

The whole mounted on a strong, stout 
millboard. 


No. 8a. Price 12/6 each. 

Shows all the special features enumerated. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


.Size of pad 17 in. by 10 J in. 

Fitted with a complete year’s book- 
diary, indexed; interleaved blotting 
throughout; two years’ calendar and 
postal information. 

Calendar date slip mounted as a block to 
renew week by we ?k as used. 

24 sheets best quality blotting paper 
<renewable) mounted into leather corners. 

The fittings of this pad are mounted on a 
good millboard, measuring 17 in. by 10J in. 

No. 6 PAD. Price 6/6 each. 


lit nsos. hr \k.\s 

IXiW- InditMling I’.hJ 

\mi Di\m 

JAN 

r 


• • • 

L I ■ 

T 

2 

N?6. 


t . ‘ 

t ‘ 

3 

i 

LEATHER CORNERS 


U. . .. 

o 

a 

L _ 

A 



Shows the Pad complete in every detail. 



Shows the pad fully open. Diary is under the Calendar. 


8PECIAL FEATURE8 : 

Size of pad when folded. 11 in. by 8| in. 

Fitted with a full year’s book diary; 
indexed; interleaved blotting throughout ; 
two years’ calendar and full postal in¬ 
formation. 

Special date and engagement pad show¬ 
ing your appointments a week ahead. 

24 sheets best quality blotting paj>er 
(renewable) set in leather corners. 

Gusset at back to take note-paper, 
envelopes, or correspondence, etc., and a 
leather strip for holding pen, pencil or 
Fountain Pen. 

The pad is bound in best style, cloth 
sides, leather corners, with elastic band to 
clasp It for carrying. 

No. 4 PAD. Prioe 10/- each. 


DELIVERED FREE IN UNITED KINGDOM. ABROAD EXTRA 
Remittance must accompany order. 

P LEASE order early so that your pad can be got away before the end-of-the-year 
pressure comes along. Otherwise you may not get it in time to start “ January ist.” 

State clearly the number of the pad required ; also your name and full postal 
address, and mention “ The Strand.” 

Don’t forget to enclose remittance ; no orders can be executed without, as it 
disorganizes our system of book-keeping. No pads are sent out on approval by post. 


HUDSON & KEARNS, LIMITED 

Printers and Manufacturing Stationers 

l.ivrrnnni. I #ed«. RirmLiti.m New^aatlr fardifF 1n.i.S.h 


RranrhM at Manrheater. 


W..» 










































“ Look in the calendar and bring me word .”—(Julius Crtsar, Act //., Scene i ) 


KEEPING APPOINTMENTS 

t ~I MdE ordinary calendar serves its purpose well enough to a 
|| degree, but falls short at a vital requirement, for there is usually 
A no room for making notes of appointments, etc. 

The desk blotting-pads illustrated and described in this leaflet over¬ 
come this difficulty, for each in its way provides an infallible method 
of recording business engagements. 

You are reminded of important matters days ahead, so that with one of 
the pads in use it is impossible to overlook or overlap appointments. 

Each of the pads embody a “ special feature,” introduced with the 
object of applying utility to the best purpose. Amongst the series one 
will be found to suit every sphere of commercial, naval, military, and 
private requirements. 



Sliciras the pad flat ; complete tvi'h special Diary nr* right-hand side, 

SPECIAL FEATURES: 

Size of pad in daily use, 25 in. by uf in., fitted with our special lp Fortnight at View " diary and 
date remembrancer* Specially perforated for each week to tear off as it passes, showing you a 
fortnight's appointments at view. 

24 sheets best quality blotting paper (renewable) set in strong leather corners. 

Large monthly tear-off calendar at head of date remembrancer. A * r month ahead and a 
" month past M calendar also appears, giving you always a three months’ reference. 

The whole of the fittings of this pad are mounted on a strong, stout millboard. 

No. 9 BANKERS’. Price 12/6 each. 

DELIVERED FREE IN UNITED KINGDOM. ABROAD EXTRA. 
Remittance must accompany order. 


Manufactured and distributed exclusively for over fifty years by 

HUDSON & KEARNS, LIMITED 

Printers and Manufacturing Stationers 
~ T ATPIELD ST. WORKS, STAMFORD ST„ LONDON, S.E. 1 

Telephone 4900 Hop <5 KfeHttVER5ITV OF MICHIGAN 




















Fortify 
your 
Boots I 


Mule In & different 
nilt-H. I^frufl-lih of 
*&&&: S*tm. P iTin., 
30in,, itnin.. 4 sain. 
Bpcd&J |FTire« to 
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, M ——* Fran€e # ; 

■four soies are absolutely O-K/ 

/h r-, B.EF", Franc** write* s 

n every respect they are excellent/ 


hillips’ ‘Military’ 

SOLES AND HEELS 

ake one pair of boots 
st the time of three! 

They impart smooth nets to the tread, give grij^ and prevent 


slipping. 


for Golf 


Feet kept dry in wet weather, 

FROM ALL BOOTMAKERS. 

T (for Active Service) -.- S/S per set 

-IT (Supply temporarily suspended owmg to enormous 

demand for STOUT) - 4/- 

»KE5' {Limited tupplv only) - - - - - 3 r - 

with slight extra charge for fixing. * 

Spare H«J> i ,+ Stout/" Zf* \ M Liiht," J/6 ; 1 LadW," If- per juir- 

lip* 1 Patents, Ltd. (Dept. C.5h 142-6* Old St., London, E.C.L 


V ,14, and Qa n a cl in n 
/or Sal*, ar Ltomar, 


The WINTER OVERCOAT 
or RAINCOAT that you-need 
for the colder weather. Puliars 
can clean and press it, do all 
minor repairs, renew linings, 
buttons, etc., where necessary, 
and give the Overcoat a new 
lease of life. The result will 
surprise you. Send to any 
Pullar Branch or Agent. We 
pay return postage on orders 
sent direct to-PULLARS’ 

Cleaners SDycrs Perth 


your own Gas Controller. 

"GAS CONTROLLER LIKELY 

TO BE appointed:’ 

Extract from recent %<su* of Daily Newspaper. 

Do not waste gas. Use incandescent burners, and use 
VERI FAS mantles always, thereby getting a better light at 
lower cost. Every dealer can sell you VERITAS—the iesf 
mantles. Insist on the Genuine, 


OHS MANTLES 

(Upright A imartid.) 


IT 


RITISH MADE* 


( 

i 


I 
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WE WILL LEND 

you a. sample knife 
for a week’s trial. 


APIS 

UNSTAINABLE CUTLERY 

Lessens Housework and 
reduces weekly expenses. 


YOU Can Scrap your Knife Boards, 
Knife Machines and Plate Powders* 

After use you merely rinse and wipe 
with a cloth. 

Thus there Is no wear and tear* 

APIS STEEL gives no taste to fruit 
or fish* 

APIS STEEL is always beautifully 
bright. 

APIS STEEL is the same right through 
7xid can be sharpened like ordinary 
steel. 

NOTICE* — O wing 1 o Government requirements we 

cun only lend you si sample for tri.il mul 
cannot* for the present, supply any cutlery* Bui if 
you regisitT your order wuh your local tradesman 
tincltf our priority sthenic, you will ensuue earliest 
delivery as well a> a lower price ih^n tbit puid by the 
general public. 

Write First fo ui for particular* 
of oar Priority Remitter. 

APIS DEPOT: 




DOES 


AWAY WITH ALL KNIFE. CLEANING 


^MIIIIIIIIliillllM 


Give the children 
the nicest custard 

I CRgAMOLA | 

44 The Queen of Pudding */** 

Must delicious of farinaceous Foods, 
rich and creamy in appearance, with 
all the sustaining qualities of fresh 
eggs. Not only is it appetising, but 
MiUtfying — a thing to be desired when 
meat of all kinds is so scarce and clear. = 

1 1nmeusely superior to Semolina, Rke p Corn* 
f\ hip i or wbivb require eggs to tii-iakc them 

pabiLible* Besides, it is more economical, ait = 
tid. packet coot.lining Almost ihr^e times ibe 
quantity of ordinary custard powders. 

Sold hy all Grocers and Stores in 2d , S^d. P 

and 1/5 packets. Lar^c air-tight tins, |,'7, 


/rt emc of difficulty tend P 0 . J/ 7 /or 

pounj Write to 

D K* PORTER & GO-, GLASGOW. 

Contractors to il.M, Cvmnjtienf. 



EE Send paatcard 
for Creamola 
'i. Recipe Book 
□ —Pott tree. 


V 

I 

X 
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X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Meat Dinners every day 

Send out ttviv for a pound tin of Ex-Ok ! Jjct 
down your rookery Look, and yotilt realise 
how A„^.S ] ' it is iij provide n iuhsitaiuhnl dinner 
—evi'ry day- that i* i mi til ions, full of meat 
laluc. sind economical r 


Ex-Ox 

“ Tht Strength of the Ox. " 

The Extra Ration. 


En’eHent for culinary ujki — im khi|h. rlHots. 

fL-ittnx. “ -nttlctr." etc , v-Uil flw adrift bin of bread 

unmdA "i 1 vefrtbdtl(!j r L'csr IluiiHbld a*t% ami for 
K I* II t Ml l* h n t n, (’ o iu ru u ti ft \ 
Kitchen*. ffcn tennis,, etc,., xtr 
riT ipii(rl v rticunnncnd Hk j 1 IV 
tins, w hich n rc imrttciiLiirly iw^ 
i-omhil, t’H-niainSnff a times 
the tub*fi T content!* £Wd t» 
Wll. (ipii. S * ; n/w* 3N rrft-jutCl&t 
hyfficnit purr tin. fuliei at 1 /-■ 

wrifirh*)"*- 

hy 

h Fu . l«Linnt<u(< 
LivntnKiL r 
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Britain’s Strength. 

Endurance and energy for 
our workers are gained—and 
retained — when “ Bermaline ” 
is a regular feature in the diet. 


M 


M 

M 

M 


ijL 


Bbj 


BERMALINE is SO nourishing that it is a sufficient food 
in itself. Choice wheaten flour and malt from the richest 
barley give it unique food value and delicious flavour, 

Bermaline 

BROWN BREAD ^ ^ 
f ' /f*l if meal in itwttfj* 

© per lb. loaf from Bakers everywhere, 

Th« Proprietors of the trade mark " Bermaline," MONTGOMERIE & Co., Lid-. 
Ibroji, Glasgow, supply tfic special ingredients for mating “ Bermaline ** Bread to 
Bakers, wrnj are agents, throughoui ilie Untied Kingdom, 








i'tt 




;! ;:;j^ 




faC£ CREAm 




Oatlne it in Nahon.il Faclori^f and 
fropi many Mnmtioci Canteens 


he obtained 


n^^,W!fr^.kl iand m - 


eC?iondon.S.E 


! 
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N& jftWj ftnt 'tvilhaut tatk x but »■■***> Tuitfmy/y returned 

if diet at if fdr 

frpfj y&ut Ptill Orders find Wake friVfjt V ^5 ^ 

HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, 

Dept. €5. 

19/23, Ludgule Hill, London, E*C*4, 


HEALTHY 

WOMEN 

miisl wear “ healthy H Corset*, and the 11 Natural East 
Corset i!t the healthy uf all- Every wearer say* su. 
While moulding rh«i figure to the most delicate line!* of 
feminine grace, they vanity improve the health. 


THE 

CORSET 

OF 

HEALTH 


The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2. 

8/11 Pair* 

pQSUtge aprpttd fjetra. 


No bone* or *t«eL to drag, hurt, or break. 

No laemst at the bock. 

Mad* of strong, durable drill of Finest quality, with 
•pedal nu spender*, detachable for washing 
purpose*. 

It » laced at the ride* with tlutic cord to expand 
freely when breathing* 

It ii fitted with adjustable shoulder strap*. 

It ha* * abort (9 tr.eh) busk in from which cniuren 
a perfect ihape, and U f&ntc-ned at the top aod 
* bottom with nun-ruling Houki and Eye*. 

It can be ea*ily washed at home, having nothing to 
runt or tikrniih. 

Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 
Corset and free yourself from 
Indigestion, Constipation, and 
scores of other ailments so 
distressful to Women. 

Thuxe Cnrscm arc specially rrcomnirtided for ladies 
who enjoy cycling, tenuis. dancing, golf, el*\, diL-re 
tiolhing to hurl or hrcitk. Singer*, AciTevie-i, and 
Invalids will find wonderful nft&iataiice, as they enable 
t ] i r' ■ j ■ \u 1 treat lie with perfect freedom. All women, 
especially housewives, and those employed in occu pit ions 
dniL:indiiig constant movement, appreciate the 11 Natural 
Ease" €oriel*. They yield freely to every movement of 
dip body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 
comfortable Corsets ever worn, 

SEND FOR YOURS TO - DAY. 


ARE YOU FIT AND ABLE 
TO BEAR THE BURDEN 9 


In these strenuous times we must have our 
full resources at our command. Weakly and 
suffering, you cannot bear tKe**train. You 
require vigorous health and strength, and 
these you will only regain with Nature * own 
remedy : Electricity* 

The celebrated 11 Ajax 1 Dry-Cell Body Battery gives you 
just ike right nature of cm rent, of nifficieni volume la 
saturate your whole syitetn with thU life-giving eletnenUl 
It Infuse* new energy, vim and power 
into every single nerve, muscle and; tiaauo 
of your orgamanv Vuu just apply ihe Battery far 
one bmir daily, whilst icueing, and ihk* iw* hfa i* pumped 
imy your body without >ho...k, inconvenience or irritation or 
any kind. It fa powerful, but southing* nmi ihousands of 
*< Ajax" patients will tell you that is achieves all we data 

for iu J , „ 

Cures i+re obtained in the most chrome casts, even when all 
other mctluxUhavG failed. Wi he at once far our explanatory 
book, entitled 41 Electricity, theRoadtn HealtH, 1 * 

uhich de^criVs how weakness is ovt iconic and rep faced by 
luxiirfaut health and slrengih i how wains and aches arc 
driven out iulU all perve tiyublcs banished for tvei * 


Ciunplete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders, 


SPECIAl POINTS OF INTEREST. 


It costs you nothing, so write at met. You will 
then team how Rheumatism, Lumbago. Semite*, 
A lemalyia, Neuritis, Paralysis , B*mU Stomach. 
Live* and Kidney troubles, and a hod of others, 
are at ted by the most successful treatment tn 
exi fence. \Vr ite nhihf you hare it in your mind, 
and (his most interesting book , fully iliustratedfwtff 
at once be. sent to you under plain cover.t hit. a Or 
A L1 1 C iiA R G E , by return of fast, taseth trwt thfu u 
into t v n a t on yam t.t n mg the v ea tme n t . It evtU be art 
mini TK.iijj — now, ajaxld: 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE, 

(Dept 17) t 2 B,Humorn Viaduct. Loncton f Eq, I* 


Stocked in 
a It s 1 z e a 
from 20 to 
30~ Made in finest 
quality Drill* ^ 


WE SEND IT FREE 
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Banish 

Babyfc 

night time 
rears, 
by using 

T 

: prices : 

NIGHT LIGHTS 

Jcsor nmne-j/p 


J7\ 


HOW TO BECOME A 


Chartered Accountant,, 
Chartered Secretary, 


etc* etc. 


A comprehensive “Examination Guide'* 
is issued by the Metropolitan College, 
dealing with the whole of the profe&Hional 
examinations open to the senior graces 
of office workers. The u Guido ” shows 
precisely how to enter for the respective 
examinations, and gives useful hints 
regarding preparation etc, 

A copy of the **Gnide 1J will he for* 
warded, gratis and pout free, on receipt 
of a postcard addressed to the Secretary, 
and applicants are under no obligation 
to place their examination preparation 
in the hands of the College. 

As certain of the examinations 
will ehortly be greatly increased 
in itrmgeiicy, early application 



'rilJJJIM 



A Toilet Preparation for rendering 
the hands soft and white. 

Delightfully perfumed with the 
essence of the violet. 

6 ss Viotto ! 

fop the, Hands j 

A few chop* rubbed well into the hands 
after washing' m*ike them bcmjtifuL 

Said by ad ChfiMistj and Stares 

f!i <%, jMVA frr bettit* |§ 

Whnh*a]c: . 

H. Bronnley & Co. t .Ltd** Condon* W.j, 

iii iiiii i i i ' iiii i i iiii i linn i i mm n [i'u fwiii ii [mu i mi]]i[!in i it^ 


BECOME A GOOD PIANIST 
without constant ‘practising’ 

My System has abolished all necessity for 
keyboard drudgery. It is now possible to obtain 
in a few months a mastery of the piano often 
unobtainable even after years of Laborious prac¬ 
tising for several hours daily. 

Sir Frederick Bridge and other eminent musi-j 
dans highly recommend and use this 
system. No apparatus or specially 
written score* ^ 

The quickest and most 
certain v»ay to permanent 
mastery of the piano. 

10,000 
Successful 
Pupils. 



Sena 
for my 
ILLUSTRATED 
BOON *■ Light on 
Pianoforte Playing.” 


This hi Hilt explains fully hew 

rfr- 1 reach tbt System bya sciti 

of Postal Lessons and (he fee I 
^ charge. The bssfjns are :idap[cd to 
■J^ sy f. the requirements of pianbts of all 
" Sr^idrs yf proficiency. 

Apply for lx>uklei today, hut do not omit 
W tn slate whether average or proficient player, 

or, if a h*ginner, whether you can cannot play 
* at si^hL a simple hymn lune* Scud jd. for pari war- 
bine to^i and postage 1 . 

J. Macdonald Smith, 10, Bloomsbury Sq,, London, W*C.1 


PfB 

Macdonald Smith's System of 
Pianoforte Playing, 
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I —HANDIEST 

| Trouser Press Ever Made 



Crease* and Stretches Perfectly, Weiffhi 20 oii- 
Pmckt into comer of kit bsK. 
Hania in wardrobe when in ute< 

Bought by Thousands 
of Officers and Cadets. 

"ALPHA" (Pm.) Ho. 1 *7/ 
PORTABLE PRESS #/" 

■ma ii ALPHA " Mo. 2 Portnhlo 
Press and Suit Hanger combined, 
Wtsjidrrful economiser of 
space and clothes ... 

PastJree U.K. {Ft-artce tut extra.) 


8/6 


Cnjsa t liOQu* 1 or P. 0. Isiudou City and 
Mhl, lulu 1 Hunk- 


[ MAY & CO. ( D rr) 


3 t TUDOR STREET, 
LONDON, E.C * 


Without Pure Blood Health U Impossible, 

VETARZO 

BLOOD MEDICINE. 

ScLin-liiiK i;'U urnl ftijtn tlie vital ^-ur-renl every ]urkinn 

trHi'** i ?f |njijMKijrn(M niiitLer, ^urinV hit** I 41 in I <i i M’SLh^s. luid 
lej[M b h J wTtasit**. uii'iM'ft, cnMoa, ^nit. rhetilustiam. ftoiirt, A'-. 

Life without Health ii Living Death. 

I7PTAD7A BRAIN AND 
V Ej 1 /VKZdVf NERVE FOOD 

Por ntfirvouB exhaustion and chronic weakness. 

Send P<>. A- (rrowMvl r„ r ssrimtyl for Trial Bottle of either 
reirwriy, u* Yetanm Remedies tV. 0^(itl Oak Gtndmi. N IV,t,. 
Koibkilil. 1"jij inili tailed Vendors uajij try lo a,*H y-iiL louu-lhjl^ 
else fur *xU* profit: do iwt it . iitvM mi hnvfu£ Yrtiut '■>. 

The iremitn^ hn* *rord*i "Yi-wr» on (ruicmnient 

StAini>. fr.ld Ly 1.K \ 111 N 1 r ITII.AIISTS. 


f -- ■- ^ • ■ ■ -=-!- ■■ - ■ * > 



'* It ivas just like hanging 'ip 
my stocking on LlirUim<i> live 
Mud waking up m* next mornim' 
to find :i il jM in al, hr wrote a 
T*slight Slf**iJi motlier in de- 
Sviilmig Ehe l irih iif her hahy. 
The r»ndon Home uf Twilight 
Sleep is i3.i>w under t-h« personal 
rnan i^emejiL of Mi\ I [ \ S N \ 
R If )\ f the pioneer of th* IVilight 
Sleep movement, S-ihiian, the 
Famous Chef, is in char ^t of the 
Cuisine* 

Write to the Secretary for 
most inieremting Brochure A4 . 


. * The * * 
LONDON HOME 
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CORNS, CALLOUSES. BLfSTERS.| 

| Aehfog Sorcnwj, Sw*Ping\ Thnda 


WOULD YOU CUT THE TOP 
OFF A TOOTH TO STOP 
AT FROM ACHING P 
YOU WOULD NOT. 


It a the samt with a corn. 

Don't bother about burn mg the top oft with 
caustic acid* arid plasters. Get after the root. 
That is ihe business end of a corn, and the i art 
which must come Out, Merely cutting or burning 
the top off is a w.»ste of time, ft only if rows back 
on again, larger than ever. Soften the whole corn 
so it quickly comes right out, root and ell. by 

adopting 

THE GUARANTEED WAY 

To quickly banish and prevent all foot troubles* 



SPA 

TREATMENT 
AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


tnitantly stops aches, pains, tan* 
dernesi, burning. Itching and the 
bad effects of acid perspiration* 



* 


\ 



L'sed ;ind high'v recommended by Harry 
Lauder Ii upene Corri, Gaby Deslys. Phyllis 
Mon It mu n Harry PHcer, Jimmy Wilde, 
fleor£r# Carpentier* Jim Sullivan, Serct. 

C. S. Turner, k A M C , and thousands of other ' 
uell known people. Actors, actress, dancers. * 
soldiers, Imxi r s ,ifid of he- a. to whom sound, healthv 
feet are an abs- Lute necessity, say saltrated water 
oil its the one quick, safe, convenient, end never- 
fwilmg in^.ins of permanently curing any form 
of foot mist‘i y, 

Heud. l Haili Saltrates powder, dissolved in 
iff.tin w.iu i. will produce a highly medicated and 
oxygenated bath or foot hath, possessing w-onderful ; 
rvfitfthiiitr and curative properties, tt repredtjees 
in concemr.itfd form the; esseniial constimenta , 
found in t e wat- rs celebrated bathing spaa. 

There i . rmihtng belter for thru mat ic or Routy 
puli!;, stiff muscles or joints, Etc., etc., nlso the i 
strongly anis^iu c qitaMlies ol bahtated water 
r? j l^r it especially tooth iA d [ind healing when 
Ubed for serious affections. 

A half pound or to. fully sufficient for ihe 
average: ca e, c^ri be obtained at flight cost from 
am chemist 

SaLisfaclirm is guaranieed to eve 
or iii*mey back immciiiatelv and 
TBk question. 
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KifiW Time. 


“COLONIAL" 

4 STRAP WATCH 

SPLENDID TIMEKEEPER, 
fiuhrantefiU tar all Climatii, Holld 

Silicr Hotw JtTlei, Dump And 

Punt Proof, Bupcrlrtr fO Q 

M u v noirjlL * id h J v welled, * *■ 14 * ° 
With iwllum flint. ltitf f«r* tiinit 1‘,'itti bp 
M«n in tike iWli, Ati Ideal Oift tar yeur 
friend «iu tJurdrtv IIVlI* for Cntalvon* of 
ITafrV*, Je%t*tirT\t h nii4 Ulrttro - Piatt 

"TAif ly JOHN 

BliKJlN, ifi>3chdkiTt■ irtj aiul Silvifininit]., 

38, Liverpool SC-i. f/union, Fv. * 



I N rain-swept city streets, sodden 
country lanes, and even the 
mud of Flanders, no trace of 
damp or discomfort can penetrate 


‘Perth’Foot-i&ear 

"Direct from ScaUami* 

Real leather and skilful thorough 
workmanship result in the staunch, 
perfect-fitting, smart Norwell Brogues 
and Boots that are comfortable from 
the first day of wear. 


Full Htiifadion it guaranteed, or your money 
it cheerfully refunded in full 



The Lady** 4 Bratm&T* Btagm: 

This ttlii3(,raln cine of mir finest jmsduc- 
tk*ns in 1 indies' hrupurA, P(lifersarc ml 

Imiu iicst Hclli-tlnn ui Kmlcrjiri^f 
Ktojiih- lalf^kin, Ubirk «<r hruwlLi 
huubhuill thnHmhout, Note the 
fXtelukil tu'C'l fl« !iCs. whicll ran 
right run ltd the ft *5 t fi 
htrln - ** 

Kltfcfd with 


Orders sent 
po*t free in 

Britain, foreign po&mfle eitriu 

Write to-day for Catalogue to 

d. norwell & SON, 

Perth, Scotland. 

&pt<rinlikt *i in pood uwitinf} fi^ahwar. iffi 


■Itri- 
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NEURASTHENIA 

(NERVE WEAKNESS) 

CURED BY ELECTRICITY 

To day, war-iim* conditions art causing a serious 
increase in Neurasthenia and other Nervous and 
Functional Disorders. 

The symptoms of Neurasthenia are many and 
varied. TEwy Eire mainly mental or nervous, and 
often the victim is quite unaware of the fact that he 
or she U ituveiling rapidly towards Nervous Exhaustion 
and Nervous Prostration. 



If so, Ciir;itiv« Electricity will pur you right* The PuIvCf- 
inachcr ApptUme#* ;nr the only invention* for the administra¬ 
tion of cum live tlecf licit y f endorsed by over fifty leading 
Doclors and by ihf? oAlLlI Academy of Medic lih- in Paris. 

HAVE YOU AMY OF THE8E SYMPTOMS ? 

1. Are you Nervous, Timid, or Indecisive ? 

5. Have you strange, unreasonable Fears? 
3. Do you lack Self-Confidence ? 

♦. Do you dread open or closed spaces? 

6. Are you wanting In Wilt Power? 

6. Are you “ fidgety, ” restless, or sleep'ess ? 

7. Do you blush or turn pale readily? 

8. Are you incapable of sustained effort? 
a. Da you shrink from strange company? 

10. Are you subject to sudden Impulses? 

11. ' Do you crave for stimulants or drugs? 

tfsn, you can safely assume iliat you are suffering from Nturas- 
ihcniki. The neurasthenic also often stifT^y from Indigestion, 
ilver Troubles, Constipation, Palpitation, Losj of Appetite, 
Excess of Appetlteg and a host of othrr disorders due to faulty 
functioning of i.mous organs Electricity is ibe only fjnee th.it 
naturally supplies ibk deficiency of Nerve Force, i\nd restores 
totJe to the whole nervous, system, 

TO-DAY YOU CAN BE CURED IN 

YOUR OWN HOME BY ELECTKIGITY 


by simply wearing the Piilvermachfr Appliatic**, which are 
ea*y t and comfortable to wear* They give tio shock, bin 
nil the lime they ;ire being worn they supply th^ nerve ct-mixs 
with a continuous fluw of electricity, naturally stimulate the cir- 
cuhuon of the blood* and iiicreavc nerve nuinthuL This is the 
natural and physiological treatment of Neurasthenia, which 
driiy i rcrumenis can never cure* The Pnlvennacher Treatment 
has cured the mott obstinate case* of Neurasthenia and Nesfvoits 
Disorder when all other methyls have failed. If you are 
suffering from any Dmi of Ncrv?- Trouble, or if you have any 
tf l he symptoms as described above, write to-day for a bdok 
(bat may well prove or incalculable health value to yuu, y<*E it 
costs you ehh hiitg- It is entitled " Guide to Health and 
Strength, ‘ and (vfrf pjH<| |pp|YCftW4 to you if you will write to 

Those who can call personally are cordially Invited to 
do on, when a consultation on their health trouble may be 
secured absolutely free of charge and without obligation 
between the hours of 10 and 6*30 dally. 
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“ Our lives are invariably shortened by our ignorance.**— Herbert Spencer. 

INDOOR WORKERS 

When lack of exercise, excessive brain work or nerve 
strain make you feel languid—tired—depressed — 

a little 

TRADE 


tune your nerves. 

This world-famous natural aperient gently stimulates 
the liver, the body's filter. With this important 
organ working properly the blood becomes pure, 
and the nerves normal. Sound refreshing sleep, a 
clear brain, and good digestion are sure to follow. 

CAUTION, —Examinecarefully the wrapper, bottle,and capsule, and remember 1 hat •* FRUIT SALT” 
b prepared ONLY by J. C. ENG, LIMITED, DO NOT HE IMPOSED UPON BY IMITATIONS. 

“FRUIT SALT ’ 1 WORKS, POMEROY STREET, LONDON, S.E. 

SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


“FRUIT SALT” 

MARX. 

in a glass of cold water will clear your head and 




Makes 
the kitchen 
glitter*. 


2^ per Packet, 





Cutlery. Glass. 

ns, Pots.Brass, 

■ Copper. Steel.. 
Baths.Tins Tubs. 
Enamel. Paint. 
Kettles.Fire Irons. 
.Wood, Marble- 
Oildothlinoieum. 


UN I VERS I TY Of M I C HI GAN 


Printed I>Y R- CLAV ft SONS, Lid., Bcuu»wirk S<„ Siamfipid Si., S.F_, for the Propticlar., GEORGE NMVNES, 


Ud. 


























WHY I AM A PELMANIST 

By "SAPPER." 

Author of “Sergeant Michael Cassidy," "Men, Women and Guns," etc. 


Some months ago—more out of 
curiosity than anything else—I took up 
Pelmanism. I wished to find out 
whether there was indeed some new 
ar>d wonderful system which could trans¬ 
form mediocrity into brilliance, and 
failure into success. Plentiful advertise¬ 
ments assured me that if I would but 
follow the advice laid down by the 
teachers of the Pelman School, there was 
nothing I might not hope for, from a 
substantial increase in pay extracted from 
a stoney-hearted Government to com¬ 
plete immunity from whizz-bangs. In 
view of the desirability of both these 
goals, I decided to join “the cult.” 1 
regarded it as a cult, in spite of all the 
assurances from Generals, Admirals, 
Pillars of the Church, and other big 
noises in the Pelman world. I was sure 
there was a catch somewhere. So I 
borrowed the money for the course, and 
started looking for the catch. I am still 
looking. ... 

Now I do not propose to go into the 
question of how Pelmanism obtains its 
results. To attempt to do so would 
necessitate going into what Pelmanism 
is. If anybody wants to find that out, 
let him follow my example, borrow the 
money, and see for himself. He will 
never regret it. 

But I do propose to say something of 
the state of mind induced by Pelmanism 
in a student who takes it up in earnest. 
For on that state of mind depends entirely 
his judgment of the system. On the per¬ 
sonal result in his particular case the 
student will say, “This thing is bad— 
I would prefer a bag of nuts,” or he 
will say, “ This thing is good; why, in 
Heaven’s name, didn’t I do it before ? ” 
Those are the two judgments to which 
any new thing must be prepared to submit 
itself, and when it is as much advertised 
as Pelmanism the answer is of importance. 

Now let there be no mistake about one 
thing; we are discussing the student who 
» 


takes it up in earnest The who 
enrols as a Pelmanist, who reads the 
books and does the exercise like a parrot, 
and then sits down' and waits for the 
boodle to roll in, will do a powerful lot 
of sitting. There is no magic word in 
the system; no formula which, repeated 
twice in the bath and once after breakfast 
will produce success. There is nothing 
mystic about it—nothing supernatural. 

Pelmanism is a system of education; 
nothing more, nothing less. Where it 
differs from other systems is in that it edu¬ 
cates. This is a very large claim, and 
one which great numbers of people will 
find incredible. They will point at length 
from the many books that have been 
written about education lately—especi¬ 
ally the public school system. If such a 
thing, they say, were true, our social 
system Would be undermined. Personally, 
I am-not sure it hasn’t been. 

Let us consider for a moment this 
question of education which educates 
compared with one which does not. So 
many people have written on the latter; 
so few on the former. It is so easy to 
criticise destructively. ... 

It is an undoubted fact that an intimate 
knowledge of the French irregular verbs, 
and the insensate demands of the gardener 
for pens, ink, and paper will not materially 
help the student to travel through France. 

It is an undoubted fact that the sole 
test for which we are trained is an ex¬ 
amination ; to that end, a boy is crammed 
and forced—and having passed it, nothing 
more matters. He can forget everything, 
and he promptly does, naturally. 

It is a far, far better thing to throw 
explosive bombs at a science master 
than to dabble in abstruse chemical 
formulae. The boy is not going to be a 
chemist—he wants to go into the Army. 
He is being taught what he doesn’t want 
to learn. And so it is a failure. <9 Thus 
the destructive critic fulminates, and 

everybody agrees that it is very dreadful 

Urigmal from 
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.... But he suggests no btber alter¬ 
native, and so everybody, after a brief 
mental upheaval, relapses again into 
sleep. 9 Only Pelmanism has remained 
awake, and has produced an answer 
—a constructive answer, as moreover, 
a successful answer, in the opinion of 
those who have tried. 

It is successful because its students 
learn what they want to learn, and are 
therefore keen. A simple fundamental 
fact, wherein Pelmanism differs from all 
other systems of education; a simple 
fundamental fact which makes the 
difference between success and failure. 

And so we come to the consideration 
of what is the thing which Pelmanism 
teaches, and which its students wish to 
be taught. It is well-nigh impossible 
to sum up the course in a phrase: it is 
altogether too big a thing. And yet, 
perhaps, it can be done—more or less. 
Pelmanism, as I see it, teaches human 
nature—your own and the other man’s. 
It deals not with Greek iambics or the 
Differential Calculus, though such is its 
nature that it will help the student to 
deal with these occult mysteries, be he 
so minded. It just deals with you and 
the other man, and life as one lives it. 

There is no catch in it. It is a system 
developed along perfectly common- 
sense lines, which leads to a definite 
goal. That goal is Efficiency. 

The system takes a man’s thought-box 
and proceeds to tell the owner how he 
can improve it. It seuds the student’s 
brain to a mental gymnasium. It gives 
him concise instructions as to what he 
is to do, and when he carries out those 
instructions conscientiously he finds the 
system is right. He begins to realise 
that his mind is capable of being drilled 
and expanded exactly the same as his 
body. And, moreover, he finds that just 
as the fitter his body becomes the more 
work he can do, so the fitter his mind 
is the more it can accomplish. Things 
come easier to him; he has no difficulty 
in taking on more. His brain, in fact, 
is being drilled, and is developing 
accordingly. 

Thus baldly—Pelmanism. The mind 
and brain are subject to laws, just as is 
the body. The teachers of this system 
have taken those laws—up to now the 
property, so to speak, of a few abstruse 


thinkers and philosophers—and built 
round them a simple, infallible, method 
of developing a human being’s efficiency. 
That is all: as I say there is no catch. 
The work which they ask the student 
to do, and which the student must do, 
if he wishes to benefit by the course, 
is not long and arduous. It does not 
entail going back to school and poring 
over books. It can be done on one’s 
way to work, when one is out for a 
walk, or wondering where the last one 
went to. 

Moreover, there is another point 
which is worthy of note. The exercises 
—though only a means to an end—are 
in themselves interesting. There is no 
question of French irregular verbs, no 
abstruse chemical formula;—to be for¬ 
gotten as soon as learned. There is 
nothing irksome or tedious in the course; 
nothing that the student doesn’t see the 
object of even in the early stages of 
his struggles. It is in fact, a common- 
sense system, developed along common - 
sense lines, with its goal—Efficiency. 

The results speak for themselves. 
From a financial point of view I per¬ 
sonally am not qualified to speak, except 
to state the axiomatic truth that a man 
or woman whose brain’ is efficient must 
be worth more in the world market than 
one whose brain is untrained. And 
Pelmanism trains the untrained mind; 
that is its raison d'etre. But from an 
intellectual point of view the thing can be 
put in a nutshell. It is not good to go 
through life blind; and yet thousands do 
so. Their brains are blind; they see and 
do not appreciate—they hear and do not 
understand. Pelmanism brings . that 
appreciation and that understanding. 
Therefore it would seem worth while 
to Pelmanise, for it is certainly worth 
while to understand. 


Mind and Memory " {in which the 
Pelntan Course is fully described, with 
a synopsis of the lessons) will be sent , 
gratis and post free, together with a full 
reprint of TRUTH'S famous Report on 
the Pelman System and a form entitling 
readers to the complete Course for 
one-third less than the usual fees,' on 
application to the Pelman Institute, 
(22), Pelman House, Blootnsb k ury Street, 

London, uflWfrfciTY 0F MICHIGAN 
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T HE lovely complexion of childhood is the 
essence of a dainty woman's Beauty—as 
winsome, charmful, and compelling as is tlie 
fragrance of flowers—and acquirable at will 


To protect and regain this, Nature's most gracious gift, 
is the special province of McClmton's Colleen Soap, 
made entirely from pure sweet vegetable oils and plant- 
ash, in scientific accord with your skin's needs. Even 
the delicate fragrance and fresh green colouring are 
derived from the plant and floral world, and result in 
Colleen Soap, setting a standard of purity and excellence 
with an irresistible appeal to every woman of fastidiousness 
and refinement. 


I 

j 
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Incomparable for the Complexion. 



M 1 ^ Cl in ton's 


olleen 

Soap 


Time, tlie ravisher, is held in check by the care and cultivation of your Complexion- Just 
before retiring to-night, work up a warm-water lather of Colleen Soap and rub it in gently 
with the lips of the fingers until the skin feels fresh and dean. Rinse in cooler water, and 
then apply quite cold water fora few- minutes. Dry thoroughly with a soft towel. Continue 
this treatment regularly each night for a fori night, and you win see your skin gradually 
taking on that finer texture, that delicacy and charm you so much desire. 


McCLINTONS, LTD. (D~pt. F). DONAGHMORE. IRELAND 

t* ^ ^„ 1.Original from 
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3 tTKdnrt nter fit gtzt's Dream 


B AKE a peep into the most useful gift that Christmas can bring, 
visualize the bounteous store that may be yours when Nature 
unlocks the frost-bound yet fruitful earth, Ryders Food Seed Catalogue 
will enable you to dream—and dream to good purpose too—of the days 
when your ground will keep your larder well replenished with rich stores 
of wholesome food. Write to-day for your copy of the 1919 Catalogue. 

RYDER & SON, uj., 

Seed Specialists, ST, ALBANS. 


'NO AGENTS.) 
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